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Perſons Repreſented. 
Timon, 4 noble Athenian. 


Lucius, 8 

Lucullus, [FR „ and flatterers of Timon. 
Sempronius, „ 7 
Ventidius, one of Timon's falſi Friends. 
Apemantus, à churliſb Philoſopher. 
Alcibiades, an Athenian Gereral. 

Flavius, Steward to Timon. 

Flaminius, ST 

Lucilius, Irina 's Seruants. 


— 


Servants to Timon's Creditors, 
Lucius, | | . 
Hortenſius, | 
Tuo ſervants of Varro, and the ſervant of Iſidore; tao 

of Timon's Creditors. | 
Cupid and Maſters. Three Strangers. 
Poet, Painter, Feaueller, and Merchant. 
An old Athenian. A Page. A Fool. 


. 175 reſſes to Aleibiades. 


Other Lords, Senators, Officers, Soldiers, Thieves, and 
| Attendants. | 


SCENE, Athens; and the Woods adjoining. 


Pa 


TIMON OF ATHENsS' 


ACTI SCENE LL 
Athens. 4 Hall i» Timon's Houſe, 
Enter Poet, Painter, Jeweller, Merchant, and Otbers, at 
e veral doors. 
. Poet. Good day, firs 
Pain. T am glad you are well. 85 
| 5 1 | Poet. 
1 The ſtory of the Miſanthrope is told in almoſt every colle&ion of 
the time, and particulzely in two books, with which Shakſpeare was 


intimately acquainted ; Palace of Pleaſure, and the Engliſh Plu- 
tarcb. Indeed from a paſſage in an old play, called Fack Drum's Eu- 


tertainment, I conjecture that he had before made his appearance on 


the ſtage. FARMER. £2 
Shakſpeare undoubtedly formed this play on the paſſage in Plutarch's 
Life of Antony relative to Timon, and not on the twenty-eighth novel 
of the firſt volume of Painter's Palace of Pleaſure; becauſe he is there- 
by merely deſcribed as © a man-hater, of a ſtrange and beaſtly nature,” 
without any cauſe aſſſgned; whereas Plutarch furniſhed our authour 
with the following hint to work upon. Antonius forſook the citie, 
and companie of his r that he would lead Timon's life, 
becauſe he had the like wrong offered him, that was offered unto 
Timon; and for the unthankfulneſs of thoſe be had done good unto, and 


ecbom be tooke to be bis friendes, be was angry with all men, and would 
truſt no man. | 


To the manuſcript play mentioned by Mr. Steeyens, our authour, I 
have no doubt, was alſo indebted for ſome other circumſtances. Here 
he found the faithful ſteward, the banquet-ſcene, and the ftory of 
Timon's being poſſeſſed of great ſunis of gold which he had dug up in 
the woods: a circumſtance which he could not have had from Lucian, 
there being then no tranſlation of the dialogue that relates to this ſubject. 

Spon ſays, there is a building near Athens, yet remaining, called 
Timon Tower 3 | 

Timon of Athens was written, I imagine, in the year 1610. See Ar 
Attempt to aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare's plays, Vol. I. MAToNE. 
The paſſage in Zack Drum's Entertainment or Paſquil and Katharine, 
2601, is this; | | 
Come, I'll be as ſociable as Timon of Athens,” 

But the alluſion is ſo light, that it might as well have been borrowed 

from Plutarch or the Novel. „ 


Ar. Strutt the engraver, to * our antiquaries are under no 


inconfiderable 


. TIMON OF ATHENS. 
Poet. I have not ſeen-you long; How goes the world? 
Pain. It wears, fir, as it grows. ' © 
Poet. Ay, that's well known: | 

But what particular rarity ? what ſtxange?, | 

TE; TT THT 2? F Which 
inconſiderable obligations, has in his poſſeſſion a MY. play on this ſub- 
ject. It appears to have been written, or tranſcrided, about the year 

2600. There is a ſcene in it reſembling Shakeſpeare's banquet given 

by Timon to his flatterers. Inſtead of warm water he ſets before them 

tones painted like artichokes, and afterwards beats them out of the 
room. He then retires to the woods attended by his faithful ſteward, 
who (like Kent in King Lear). has diſguiſed himſelf to conrigue his 
ſervices to his maſter. Timon, in the laſt act is followed by his fickle 
miſtreſs, &c. after he was reported to have diſcovered a hidden treaſure 
by digging. The piece itſelf (though it appears to be the work of an 
academick) is a wretched one. The perſon dramatis are as follows. 
The actars names. a | 

Timon. 3 

Laches, his faithful ſervant. f 

Eutrapelus, a diſſolute young man. 1 Ta 

Gelaſimus, a cittie heyre. | 

Pſeudocheus, a lying travailer, 

Demeas, an orator. - | | 

Philargurus, a covetous churliſh ould man. 

Hermogenes, a fidler. 


Abyſſus, an uſurer. | ; 
Lollio, a countrey clowne, Philargurus' ſonne. 
hag os, 7 Two lying philoſophers. 
Grunnio, a lean ſervant of Philargurue, 

Obba, Tymon's butler, nes 
Pœdio, Gelaſimus' page. 2 

Two ſerjeants. | 

A ſailor.  . | | 
Callimela, Philargurus daughter. 


Blatte, her prattling nurſe. | ; | 
* S CE NE, Athens. . STEEVENS, 
2 In the old copy: Enter, &c. Merchant and Mercer, &c. 

| STEEVENS. 


3 But what particular rarity ? c.] Dr, Johnſon, becauſe the 

poet aſks a queſtion, and ſtays not for an anſwer,” would give the word 
ze in his ſpeech to the painter. But there is, in my opinion, not the 
leaſt occaſion for ſuch a licentious regulation of the text. The poet is 
led by what the painter bas ſaid, to aſk whether any thing very ſtrange 
and unparalleled had lately happened, without any expectation that any 


ſuch had happened and is prevented from waiting for an anſwer by 
„ FOE | | obſerving 


; TIMON OF ATHENS. 5 
Which manifold record not matches? See, | 
Magick of bounty! all theſe ſpirits thy power 
Hath conjur'd to attend. I know the merchant. 
Pain. 1 know them both; the ather's a Os 
Mer. O, *tis a worthy lord! | 
- Few. Nay, that's mas fix d. | 
Mer. A moſt incomparable man; breath'd, as it were, 
To an untirable and continuate goodneſs . 
He paſſes ?. 8 = 
3 Feb. I have a jewel here. 28 ; 
3 Mer. O, pray, let's ſee't: For the lord Timon, ar? 
5 . Fea. If he will touch the eſtimate 6: But, for that 
43 Poet. When ave for recompence? have prair'd. the vile, 
= It fains the glory in that happy verſe 
3 Which aptly fings the god. 
Mer. Tis a good form. [Looking on OY Wet 
5 Fenv. And rich: here is a water, look you. 
Pain. You are rapt, fir, i in ſome an ome e dedication 
70 the great lord. 
Poet. A ching ſlipt idly from me. 


* 


obſervi ſo many con jured b Timon D boy to . cc See, 
| OY bounty * be. This f ſurely is very 223 MALONE. 
I I can byno.means approve of the arrangement propoſed, by Dr. John» 
ſon; for as the poet and the painter are going to pay their court to 
Timon, it would be ftrapge if the latter ſhould point out to the former, 
as a particular rarity which manifold record could not match, a merchant 
and a jeweller, who came there on the ſame errand. Mason. FR 
4.  breath'd as it were, 
To an untirable and continuate e 1771 Breathed is inured 5 
| conſtant pratice ;, b trained as not to be wearied. To breathea bor © 
6 to exerciſe him for the courſe. JouNsoN, 
— continuate—=] This word is uſed by many ancient Engliſh writers. 
Thus, by Chapman in his verſion of the 4th book of the Odyſſey «© 
e Her handmaids join'd in a continuate yell. STEEVENS. 
3 He paſſes.] i. e. he exceeds, goes OT common bounds, 1 So, 
in the 2 Vives 0 8 
22 hy this 7 26, alder Ford,” STEEVENS: ER 
s touch the efttmate i=] Come up to the price. JoxN80N. _ 
. 7 When we for recompence, 2275 We muſt here ſuppoſe the poet 
buſy in reading his own work; and that theſe three lines are the intro- 
duction of the poem addreſſed to Timon, which by e ha * 
. an e of. WarpunTON. 


* * 


B 3 br Our 
3 : 8 
. 


"  _TIMON OF ATHENS. 
Our poeſy is as a which oozes? 1 
| 0 nat Hood Ack. ar ary The fire 1” the flint 
| Shews not, till it be ftrack ; our gentle lame 
| Provokes itſelf, and, like the current, flies 
Each bound it chafes*. What have you there ? | 
Pain, A picture, fir. When comes your book forth? 
Peet. gbr 0 Ny nee NM. Le 9 
i e 3 


9 ROD. 00zez—] The folio copy readz—wbich uſes. The modern 
editors have iven it—owhich iſſues. JoinsoN. 

The only ancient copy reads Our Hoefie 18 4 a goone which Mev." 3 

TEEVENS. 1 

e r e be 1 

Maroxt. , 2 


— and, like the current, 

- "Ds bound it chafes.] Shin ſpeech of the x +» very obſcure. 
Fe ſcems to boatt the coi ouſheſs and facility of his vein, by declaring 
Til that verſes drop from a' poet as 2 from odoriferous trees, and that 
[ His flame kindles itſelf without e violence neceſſary to elicit ſparkles 
| 5 from the flint. What follows next? that it, Ide 6 current, flies each 
bound it chafes. This may mean, that it expands itſelf notwi ſtanding 
all obſtructions: but the images in the compariſon are ſo iſl-ſorted, and 
the effect ſo obſcurely exprefſed, that I cannot but think ſomethin 
| <Stiſitted that ane es the laſt ſentence with the former. It is w 
8 | _khown that the players often ſhorten ſpeeches to quicken the repteſen- 
| | *Latlon : aid it maß be fafpefted, that they A anda performed their | 
{ "arhputations with möre hafte than ro es fg Jonwgon. 

ö erhaps the ſenſe is, that having rouch'd on one TO. it 5 of i is 
| | | 2 . e old copy ſeems to read: 
| : | ch bou i chaſes. | | 

he 1 Fand ſ are not always to be diſtinguiſhes "RY er aber, 
2 y hen the types have been much worn, as in the firſt folio. If 

n 'be-the true reading, it is beſt explained by the 6 = fe Sequitur- 
us ſugitgue=—"" of the Roman poet. 

Tas what fimitaroecurs in {be Tempeſt : = 
Do chaſe the ebbing Neptune, and wen, 
% When he purſues.” STEzEvaenss he 
In Julius Ceſar, Te Rave 
« The troubled Tyber chafin with her gorde - . Watofr, 
2 Upon the heels of ty preſentment] As ſoon as my book has been 


preſented to lord Timon. fon Ns. 
- P patrons of Shalipeare s age do not appear to have been all 
94. 


ce 1 did determine not to have dedicated my re any body, 2 
e eee * for * 3 


. i 


ps, 

N 
*8 2. 
3 


| phacl; 


< 


Io OF ATHENS: F 
Let's ſee your piece... ' VVV 

Pain, Tis a good piece. 

Poet. So tis: this comes off well and excellent, 

Pain. Indifferent. 

Poet. Admirable : How this grace RE f 
2 his own ä what a mental power W =. 
This 
on theſe matters,” "Preface to n Wanen is 4 ruled by N. Fieta, 
1612. STEEVENS. 


It ſhould however be remembered, that forty ſhillings at that time 


were equal to at leaſt fix, perhaps eight, pounds at this days MAT on. 


3 =» this comes off well and excel/ent.]} The meaning is: The figure 


riſes well from the canvas. Clef bien rand. Jon xo. 


What is meant by this term of applauſe I do not — Pg It f 
occurs again in the 2 by B. onfon, Fletcher, and Middleton : 
cc It comes off very fair yet.. ny in A Trick is carah the old One, 


1616: © Put a good tale in his ear, fo that it comes of cleanly, and 
there's a horſe and man for us, I warraat thee,” | 


Again, in the fir part of Marſton's Antonio and Mollidey 160 2 
Fu. Faith, thy ſong will ſeem to come hardly. 


46 Catz. Not a whit, if you ſeem to come * 3 
TEEVENS. 
bow this gra 


Speaks his owon Banding 2]: This relates to „ tha, attitude of 
figure, and means that it ſtands judiciouſly on. its own centre. 
not only ſo, but that it has a graceful ſtanding likewiſe, Of which the 
poet in Hamlet, ſpeaking of another picture, ſays: 
A ation like the herald, Mercur, 7 5 
«© New. lichted on 4 heaven-kiſſing hill. T 
which lines Milton ſeems to have had in view, where he an of Res 


& At once on th* eaſtern hf e 8 
„ He ligbts, and to his proper TER 
06, —» Like Maia s ſon be food.” —— 
This ſentence ſeems to me obſcure, and, however not , 
very forcible. This grace Jpeaks bis own fanding, is only, T. he grace- 
Fulneſs of this figure ſhews bow it ftands. I am incline to think 
thing corrupted, It would be more natural and clear thus 1 
bow this ſtanding 
b ein indulge cx 
070 ure ays its own grace $4 m cog 
ome — —— to read 45 of 
bow this grace 
aks underſtanding ? <vbat a mental power 
Ly Je by June. . 
23 1 


1 


4 


4 


8 TIMON OF ATHENS. 

This eye ſhoots forth? how big imagination 

Moves in this lip? to the dumbneſs of the goſturo * 

One might interpret 5. 1 A 
Pain. It is a pretty mocking of the life, E 

Here is a — Is*t good? 


Poet. III ſay of i it, 
It tutors nature: artificial Fg 5 
Lives in theſe touches, livelier than life 6. 


N # 


The paſſage; 1 to my apprehenſion at leaſt, eats its own meanings 
ich is, ante the graceful attitude of this figure proclaims that it 


Graco i is jnteoduced as bearing witneſs to propriety. A finilarexpreſin 
cure in Cymbeline, Act II. ſe. yr | 
never ſaw I figures 
4 80 likely to report themſelves.” STELVENS 
+5 ww {0 the dumbneſt of tbe geure | 
Fenn might interpret. ] The figure, though 8 ſeems to bre a 
capatity pech. The alluſion is to the puppet⸗ſows, ar motions, 
as they wers tetmed in our author's time. The perſon who ſpoke 
for the puppets was called an 9 See a note on ö Act III. 
c. v. MALONE. | 
© © artificial ſtrife 
"Lives is theſe couches, tek This H ie) Svifoin is either che con- 
0 or art with nature 
„ Hie alle e Raphael, eimiaie, quo ſolpite winct © | 
4 Rerum magna parents, & moriente mori. | 
er it is the contraſt of forms or oppoſition of colours. Jonnzox, Ps 
So, under the print of Noah Bridges, by Faithorne : © *- 
%, Faithorne,. with nature at a noble if, 
4 Hath paid the author great ſhare of life,” &c. S TEEv ENS. 
That artificial ſtriſe means, as Dr: Johnſon has explained it, the con- 
#eft of art with nature, and not the contraft o 44 4 or oppoſition vf colours, 
may appear from our author's Yenus eee where To ſame 


. 


2 


7 e refſed: -- nl 
4 Look, when a painter would furpaſe the / life, val 0798 
nn limning out a well-proportion d ſteed, 


% His art with nature's workmanſbip at ftri ifs 7 
& As if the dead the livin 1 F exceed; 
<& So did this horſe excell, 
In Draytows Mortimeriados,: pri ned 1 believe in 1 596, (afterwards 
—_—_— The Barons' Wars,) tee are two lines nearly reſembling 
e: 55 
3 : c« Done for the laſt with fuch exceeding l, ifes | 
6 40 art 8 with nature * . 
. LT ater 


the trace of my pa 


_ TIMON OF ATHENS. 9 


Enter certain Senators, and paſs over. 


Pain. How this lord is follow'g ! OE 


Poet. The ſenaters of Athens; — Happy men?! 

Pain. Look, more! 22 - 

Poet. You ſee this confluence, this great flood of viſi- 
tors 9 N | | . . | | 


T have, in this rough work, ſhap'd out a man; 5 


Whom this beneath world doth embrace and hug 


With ampleſt entertainment: My free drift 
. Halts not particularly 9, but moves itſelf - 
In a wide ſea of wax: no levell'd malice * 


7 = Happy men !] I think we had better read—Happy man! It is 


the happineſs of Timon, and not of the ſenators, upon which the Poet 


means to exclaim. STEEVENSV. : . 
Mr. Theobald reads —happy man; and certainly the emendation is 


: ſufficiently plauſible, though the old reading may well ſtand. MALoNEs 


8 This 123 this great flood of viſitors.] 20 
q « Mane ſalutantim totis womit ædibus undam. JonNsSON. 
9 Halts not particularly, ] My deſign does not ſtop at any ſingle cha- 
rafterss JOHNSON. + 1 
In a wide ſea of wax:] Anciently they wrote upon waxen tables 


with an iron ſtile. HAN MEA. | 


I once thopght with Hanmer that this was only an alluſion to the 
Roman practice of writing with a ſtyle on waxen tablets; but it ap- 
pears that the ſame cuſtom prevailed in England about the year 1395. 
It ſeems alſo to be pointed out by implication in many of our old col- 


legiate eſtabliſhments, SeeWarton's Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, Vol. III. 


p- IG. .. STEEVENSs + _ „ 
Mr. Aſtle obſerves in his very ingenious. work On tbe Origin and 
Progreſt of Writing, quarto, 1784, that the practice of writing on 


- table-books covered with wax was not entirely laid aſide till the com- 


mencement of the fourteenth century. As Shakſpeare, I believe, was 
not a very profound Engliſh antiquary, it is ſurely improbable that 


he ſhould have had any knowledge of a practice which hal been diſuſed 


for more than two centuries before he was born, © The Roman prac- 
tice he might have learned from Golding's Tranſlation of the ninth 
beok of Qvid's Metamorpboſes: 3h Ne 
«© Her right hand holds the pen, her left doth hold the emptie 
ware, &c. Marons. 5% 5 
2 — 210 levell'd malice] To level is to aim, to point the ſhot at a 
mark. Shakſpeare's meaning is, my poem is not a ſatire' written with 
any particular view, or /evelled at any ſingle perſon; I fly like an eagle 
into the general _—_ of life, and leave not, by any private miſchief, 


f NSN e 
* | Infects 


— +, 
1 
Lo 
4 
— 
— 


Poet. Sir, I have upon a high and pleaſant hill 

Feign'd Fortune to be thron*d : The baſe o* the mount 
Is rank'd with all deſerts 7, all kind of natures, 
That labour on the boſom of this ſphere 

To propagate their ſtates * : amongſt them all, 
"Whoſe eyes are on this fovereign lady? fix'd, 
One do I perſonate of lord Timon's frame, 
"Whom F. arfone Wk her i ivory hand wafts to her; 


10 TIM ON OF ATHENS. 9 
: Infects one comma in the courſe I hold; | z 
But flies an eagle flight, bold, and forth on, „ 
Leaving no tract behind. | 9 
Pain. How ſhall I underſtand you 7 4 
Poet. I'll unbolt to you3. 85 1 
.Ybu ſee, how all conditions, how all minds, 7 7 
(As well of glib and ſlippery creatures *,-as | AB 
Of grave and auſtere quality,) tender down . = 
Their ſervices to lord Timon: his large fortune, | 9 
Upon his good and gracious nature hanging, 1 
Subdues and properties to his love and tendance — 
All forts of hearts; yea, from the glaſs-fac'd fatterer®* A 
- To Apemantus, that few things loves better A 
Than to; abhor himſelf : even he drops down 1 
The knee before him 5, and returns in peace 4 
_ Moſt rich in Timon's nod. 2 
Pain, I ſaw them ſpeak together. Z 


3 TI — ru open, I'll explain. Jounson..- 
4 — gli and flipper ee ef e J Hanmer, and Warburton after 
him, ra” 7” lems s ſmooth, unreſiſting. JonnsonN' 
5 = glaſi-fac'd — J That ſhows in his own. look, as by *- 
ection, the looks of his patron, Jonnson. E | 
* — even be drops down, &c.] Either Shakſpeare meant to put a 
ſalſhood into the month of his poet, or had not yet thoroughly planned 
the character of Apemantus; for in the enſuing ſcenes, his behaviour 
is as cynical to Timon as to his followers. STEEVEZNS. L 
7 —rank'd with all \deſerts,] Cover d with ranks of all kinds f 
wen. JonunsoNn. -| 
' 8 To propagate their fates :] To advance or ING their various l 
conditions of life. JonnsoN. ; 
"AM ds, ker Fortune ts be tbron d 
=== on this ſovereign lady, Fc. ] So, in the 7 .: : 
« we bountiful Fortune, 
4% Now my dear lady, t. Max ox. 
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TIMON OF ATHENS. 


Whoſe preſent grace to preſent flaves and ſervants. 
Tranflates his rivals. | 
Pain. Tis conceiv'd to ſcope *. 
This throne, this Fortune, and this hill, methiaks, 
With one man beckon'd from the reſt below, 
Bowing his head againſt the ſteepy mount 
To climb his happineſs, would be well expreſs'd 
In our condition *. 
Poet. Nay, fir, but hear me on: 7 
All thoſe which were his fellows but of 8 
(Some better than his value,) on the moment 
Follow his ſtrides, his lobbies fill with tendance, EH 
Rain ſacrificial whiſperings in his ear, 
Make ſacred even his ſtirrop, and through hin 50 
Drink the free air“. | 
Pain, Ay, marry, what of theſe? ? 1 Ws 
Poet. When Fortune, in her ſhift and change of — 
Spurns down her late belov'd, all his dependants, | 
Which labour'd after him to the mountain's top, 
Even on their knees and hands, let him . down 5, 
Not one accompanying his NN m % 
Pain. Tis common: RHO 
A thouſand moral paintings I can ſhew e, 6 


T conceiv'd to ſcope] Properly imagined, Gall to the * 
poſe. JounsoN. 
2 In our condition.] Condition, for art, WarpuRTON. 
3 Rain ſacrificial whiſperings in bis cer] Whiſperings attended with 
ſuch reſpe and veneration as accompany Iacrifices to the 18 Such, 
I ſuppoſe, is the meaning. Maro p. 
4 ——tbrough bim 
Drink the free airs] That i is, catch his breath in ee fond- 
neſs. JoHNSON., 
So, in our author's Penus and Au: K 
« His noſtrils drink the air. 
Again, in The 7. empeſt : 
4 I drink the air before me.” 8 
5 lis bin flip down,] The old copy reads let bim fit down. The 
emendation was made. by Mr. Rowe. STEEVENS. 
A thouſand moral paintings I can per,] Shakſpeare ſeems to in- 
tend in this di ialogue to Ae ſome Kate Pr between the two great 
arts of imita ion. Whatever the poet declares himſelf to have ſnewn, : | 
the painter _ he could have ſhewn better. Jounson, Tha 
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"as TIMON OF ATHENS. | 5 4 
That mall demonſtrate theſe quick blows of fortune? 7 * 


More pregnantly than words. Vet you do well. 
To ſhew lord Timon, that mean eyes“ WWI ſeen 
The foot above the head,. 3 | 


Trampets ds: Euter Tron, attended; 5 fervan 
of Ventidius zalking with him, T5 


Tim. „ is he, ſay you ? 
Ven. Serv. Ay, my good lord: five ieee his abet 


His means moſt ſhort, his creditors moſt ems 
Your hquourable letter he defires * _ 
To thoſe have ſhyit him up; which Filing, 


1 


Perieds his comfort . 


Tim. Noble r ! Well; bt. 
J am not of that feather, to ſhake off 
My friend when he muſt need me. 1 40 know him 
A gentleman, that well-deſerves a help, 
Which he ſhall have: I'Il pay the debt, and free him. 
Ven. Serv, Your lordſhip ever binds him. | 
Tim. Commend me to him: I wilt ſend his ranſom 3 
And, being enfranchis'd, bid him come 10 me: 


7 1 A * 1 


7 — theſe quick Blows of of ſertune : — | This » was PH Pra of 
- Shakſpeare's time, *as T have already obl erved in a note NG X. Fehn, 


Pol. IV. p. 464, n. 7. The modern editors read, more  elegantly,—of | J 
Fortune. 'MarLone.” 9 


nean 7 i. e. inferior ſpectators. So, in Watton's Letter to 

© Bacon, dated March the laſt, 167 3: „Before their majeſties, and 

almot as many other meaner eyes, Nc. TI LET, 

9 Periods, Se. To period is, perhaps, a verb of Shakſpeare's 

introduction into che Engliſh language. T' find it however Wie by 

Heywoed, after him, in 4 Maidenhead well 5 0 ; 
How eaſy could I period all my care.” 

Again, in the Country Girl, by T. B. 1647: _ 

& To period our vain grievings.“ STzzvEns. | 
bes be muff need me.] When he cannot but want my at- 
ance, I once idly conjectured that Shakfpears” wrote When he moſt 
needs me; and fo, I have ſince found, the third folio reads: but if ſuch 


c .apricious innovations were to be itte, "RY line in theſe plays 


| MT es Maroxz. 
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I TIMON OF ATHENS. 3 
| 4 {Tis not enough to help the feeble up *, | 

I But to ſupport him after. Fare you well. | 
Ven. Serv. All happineſs to your honour 3 ! [ Exit. 


Enter ax old Athenian. 


Old 4b. Lord Timon, hear me ſpeak. 


Tim. Freely, good father. 
Old 4th. Thou haſt a ſervant nam'd Lucilius. 


Tim. I have ſo: What of him? 


9 014 Arb. Moſt noble Timon, call the man before thee. 

Jin. Attends he here, or no?—Lucilius ! 

4 Euter Lucil ius. 

Luc. Here, at your lordſhip's ſervice. | 

Old 4th. This fellow here, lord Timon, this thy crea- 
2 tur Ee » 


By night frequents my houſe. I am a man 
That from my firſt have been inclin'd to thrift ; 
And my eftate deſerves an heir more rais'd, 
Than one which holds a trencher. 

Tim. Well ; what further ? 

O14 4th, One only daughter have I, no kin elſe, 

On whom I may confer what I have got: | 
The maid is fair, o' the youngeſt for a bride, 
And J have bred her at my deareſt coſt, 
In qualities of the beſt, This man of thine t 
Attempts her love: I pr'ythee, noble lord, Rh. 
Join with me to forbid him her reſort ; E 
Myſelf have ſpoke in vain. J 

Tim. The man is honeſt; = 


2 Ji nor enou FY &c.] This thought is ; Maio Pre” I Dr: 
Madden in his Elegy on archbiſhop Boulter: 
| «c He thought it mean 
66 Only to help the poor to beg again.” Iasi 
— your bonour 1] The common addrefs to a lord in our author's 
8 was your ponour, which was indifferently uſed with your lord. 


* See any old _ or d:dication of that age. STEEVENS. 


oll 4th. 


14 TIMON OF ATHENS 
Old 4th, Therefore he will Rt ; 
His honeſty rewards him in itſe 
It muſt not bear my daughter. =. 
Tim. Does ſhe love him? E 
Old Ath. She is young, and apt: „ 
Our own precedent paſſi ons do inſtruct us TT 
What levity's in youth. 
Tim. * Lucil.] Love you the maid ? | 
Tuc. Ay, my good lord, and ſhe accepts of i it, 
Old 4th. If in her marriage my conſent be miſſing, 
I call the gods to witneſs, I will chooſe 
Mine heir from forth the beggars of the world, 
And diſpoſſeſs her all. 
Tim. How ſhall the be endow'd, 
If ſhe be mated with an equal huſband ? 
Old 4th. Three talents, on the preſent ; in future, all. 
Tim. This gentleman of mine hath ſerv'd me long ; 


4 Therefore he will be, "WI 21 Therefore he will continue to be 4 : 


ſo, and is ſure of being ſufficiently rewarded by the conſciouſneſs of 


virtue; he does not need the additional bleſſing of a beautiful and ac- - | 
compliſhed wife, 3 
It Joon been objected, I forget by whom, if the old Athenian means 
to ſay that Lucilius will ſtill continue to be virtuous, what occaſion has 
he to apply to Timon to interfere relative to this marriage? But this 
is making Shakſpeare write by the card. The words mean undoubtedly, 
that he will be honeſt in his general conduct through life z in 19 80 8 
other action except that now complained of. Marone. 3 
So, in Xing Henry VIII: 
„May he continue 
Long in his highneſs' favour; and do juſtice 
« For trutb's ſake and bis +: = agal 
Again, | more appoſitely, in Cymbeline : 
66. This hath been 
„ Your faithful ſervant 3 ; I dare lay mine honour, 
« He will remain ſo.” STzzyvENs. . 
I rather think an emendation neceſſary, and reads 
Therefore well be him, Timon 4 FI. 
His boneſty rewards bim in icſelf. 1 
That is, I be is boneſt, bene ſit ili, I wiſh bim the * bappineſt 
of an boneſt man, but bis bonefly gives bim no claim to my daughter. | 
The firſt tranſcriber probably wrote «vill be bim, which the IO not 
underſtanding, changed to, be will be. Jon xsOR. | 
| To 
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TIMON OF ATHENS, 18 


To build his fortune, I will ſtrain a little, | 
For 'tis a bond in men. Give him thy daughter: 
What you beſtow, in bim I'Il counterpoiſe, 
And make him weigh with her. 

Old 4th. Moſt noble lord, „ 
Pawn me to this your honour, ſhe is his, | 
Tim. My hand to thee ; mine honour on my promiſe. 

u 


Luc. Humbly I thank your lordſhip : Never ma 
That ftate or Gangs fall into my keeping, 4 


Which is not ow'd to you 5! [Exeunt Luc. and old Ath. 
Poet. Vouchſafe my labour, and long live your lordſhip ! 
Tim. I thank you; you ſhall hear from me anon: 

Go not away. — What have you there, my friend? 
Pain. A piece of painting; which I do beſeech 

Your lordſhip to accept. | 5 
Tim. Painting is welcome. 

The painting is almoſt the natural man; 

For ſince diſhonour trafficks with man's nature, 

He is but outſide: Theſe pencil'd figures are 

Even ſuch as they give out . I like your work; 

And you ſhall find, I like it: wait attendance 

Till you hear further fromme. ; 

Pain. The gods preſerve you! ß | 
Tim, Well = you, gentleman : Give me your hand; 

We muſt needs dine together. Sir, your jewel 

Hath ſuffer'd under praiſe, TE 
Jew. What, my lord? difpraiſe ? 


5 Thor flate was Fell h 
T hat ſtate or fortune into ping, | 
Which is not ow'd to you !}] The N is, let me never hence- 
forth conſider any thing that I poſſeſs, but as oed or due to you; held 
for your ſervice, and at your diſpoſals Jouns0N. 
So Lady Macbeth ſays to Duncan: | 
| « Yourſervants ever | 
cc Have theirs, themſelves, and what is theirs, in 
«© To make their audit at your highneſs* pleaſure, 
« Still to return your own.” MALONE. 
pencil d fgures are 2 
Even ſuch as they give out.] Pictures have no hypocriſy ; they are 
what they profeſs to be. JounsoN, 8 
Tim. 


16 _TIMON OF ATHENS. 

' Tim. A meer ſatiety of commendations, 
Tf I ſhould pay you for't as tis extoll'd, 
It would unclew me quite 7. | 
- Few. My lord, tis rated 
As thoſe, which fell, would give: But you well know, 
Things of like value, differing in the owners, 
Are prized by their maſters*: believe it, dear lord, 
You mend the jewel by the wearing it 

Tim. ne mock'd. 3 

Mer. No, my lord; he s the common tongue 

Which all men 5 with h hai + gu , 

Nimm. . e ho comes here. Will you be chid ? 


Enter APEMANTUS. 


5 We will bear, with your lordſhip. 

Mer. He'll ſpare none. | 

Tim. Good morrow to thee, entle Apemantus! : 

Adem. Till I be gentle, ſtay thou for thy good morrow ; 
When thou art WIRE" s dog i, and theſe res honeſt, 


7 — unclew me mo To ES is to 1 a ball of thread. 

To uncle a man, is to draw out the whole maſs of his fortunes. 

OHNSON. 

8 Are prized by their maſters:] Are rated according to the eſteem 
in which their poſſeſſor is held. JounsoN. 

9 Enter Apemantus.] See this character of a cynic 3 drawn by 


Lucian, in his Auction of the Philoſophers 3 and how well Shakſpeare | 


has copied it. WARBURTON. 

* When thou art Timon's dag, ] When thou haſt gotten a better cha- 
racter, and inſtead of being Timon, as thou art, ſhalt be changed to 
Timon' s dog, and become worthy of kindneſs and ſalutation. 

JonnsoN. 

Apemantus, I think, means to ſay, that Timon i is not to receive a 

gentle good morrow from him till that ſhall happen which never will 


happen; till Timon is transformed to the ſhape of his dog, and his ; 


knaviſh followers become honeſt men. Stay for thy good morrow, 
Nays he, till I be gentle, which will happen at the ſame time when 
thou art Timon's dog, &c. i. e. never. MAaLoNnE. - 
When thou art Timon's dog,] This is ſpoken deres, as Mr. Upton 
ſays ſomewhere :—ftriking his hand on his breaſt, c 
© Wot you who named me firſt the kinge's . 1 ſays . 
in Dames and 9 FARMER», 


0 
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Tim. 


TIMON OF ATHENS' © 17 
Tin - Why doſt thou call them knaves? thou' n 


9 them not. 
4 4 wee a: they not Athenians ? 


1 e * I repent not. | 
4 2 ww. You know me, Apemantus. 
1 7% Thou know ſt, I do; I call'd thee by 47 name, 
XZ 9m. Thou art proud, Apemantus. 
Apem. Of nothing ſo much, as that I am not like Timon. | 
4 im. Whither art going 1 | 
%Y To knock out an honeſt Athenian's brains, 
| 7 m. That's a deed thou'lt die for. 
Apem. Right, if doing nothing be death by the law. 
im. How likeſt thou this picture, Apemantus? | 
em. The beſt, for the innocence, 
2 Wrought he not well, that painted it ? | 
Azen. He wrought better, that made the painter; and 
yet he's but a filthy piece of work. 
Port. You are a dog. 
. Thy mother's of my generation ; ; What 3 ſhe, if 
ea do 
= Trim. Wü dine with me, Apemantus.? 
Aen. No; I eat not lords. | 
XZ Tim. An thou ſhould'ſt, thou dſt anger ladies. 
X 4pem. O, they eat lords; ſo they come by great bellies. 
7m. That's 2 laſcivious apprehenſion. 
Apem. So thou apprehend'ſt it: Take it for thy labour. 
im. How doſt * like this jewel, Apemantus ? 
HApem. Not ſo well as plain-dealing *, which will not 
oft a man a doit. 
Tim. * — — thou e RT 
Adem. Not worth my thin _ 1 
Poet. How now, philoſopher? + 25 
Aben. Thou lick, 
Post. Art not one? 
Len. Yes, bf 


„ Nee ſo well as P 8 Alludiag to the prov: « Plain 
4 ealing i 10 a jewel, bat they hat er die beggars.” STELVINS 


"Yor. VIII.. CO TRY Poet. 


* 


1 IM ON OF ATHENS. 


Poet. Then 1 lie not. 
Azem. Art not a Per! f 
Poet. Ves. 
Apem. Then thou lieft : look in thy laſt work, where 
thou haſt feign d him a worthy fellow. 5 
Poet. That's not feign'd, he is ſo. A 
Hem. Ves, he is worthy of thee, and to pay thee for 4 
' thy labour: He, that loves to be flatter'd, is worthy: ohe . 
flatterer. Heavens, that I were a lord! 15 
Tim. What would'ſt do then, Apemantus ? | 
Apem. Even as r does nom, hate a lord Weh 
my heart. | | 
Tim. What, thyſelf? 
Apem. Ay. | | 
im. Wherefore ? b 
Apem. That I had no angry wit to be a lord 3 —Art | : 
thou not a merchant ? 2 


3 That I bad no angry wits tobe a wk] The meaning may * I F 54 
ſhould hate myſelf for patient ly enduring to be a lord. This is ill enough 2 
expteſſed. Perhaps ſome happy change may ſet it right. I have tried, 
and can do nothing, Jonxsox. 

If I hazard one conjecture, it is with the ſnkilleſt degree of confidence, | 9 
By an angry wit Apemantus may mean the poet, who has been provok- 7 
ing him. The ſenſe will then be this: I ſbould hate myſelf, becauſe I "3 

could prevail on no captious wit ( like vin J to take the title in my Jad 1 
The Rewiſal reads: 1 
That I bad ſo wrong'd my wit to be a lord. STEzvEens. 

I believe Shakeſpeare was thinking of the common expreſſion—be ha: | 
wir in bis anger; and that the difficulty ariſes here, as in many other 
places, from the original editor's paying no attention to abrupt ſen- Þ 
tences. Our author, I ſuppoſe, wrote: 

That I had no angry wit. To be a lord — 
Art thou, be 

Apemantus is aſked, why after having wiſhed to be a lord, * foul i 
hate himſelf. He replies, For this reaſon; that I bad no wit [or 
wag e in my anger, but was abſurd enough to wiſh myſelf one of 
that ſet of men, whom I deſpiſe, He then exclaims with indignation— | 
To. be a lord Such is my conjecture, in which however I have not 
ſo much confidence as to depart from the mode in which -thls paſſage 
| has been hitherto exhibited. 

2 CR in the ſenſe of a witty or ingenious perſon, was not, 1 fuſpe, 
9 's time. Manz. 
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TIMON OF ATHENS. 1 
Mer. Ay, Apemantus. 
Apem. Traffick confound thee, if the gods will not ! ! 
Mer. If traffick do it, the gods do it. 
| OT Traflick's thy god, and thy god confound thee ! 


* Trumpets Sound. Enter à Servant. 


Tim. What trumpet”s that ? 
4 | Serv. Tis Alcibiades, and ſome twenty horſe, 
All of companionſhip (. : 8 
Tin. Pray, entertain them; give them guide to us. — 
fo xeunt ſome Attendants” 
| You muſt needs dine with me :——Go not you hence, 
Till I have thank'd you; when dinner is done, 
© Shew me this piece.—T am joyful of your ſigkts.— 


$ + L 5 
A 
rt 
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Enter ALCIBIADES, with his company. 
| Moſt welcome, fir! 
Adem. So, ſo; there !— 
1 Aches contract and ſtarve your ſupple joints !— 
zh That there ſhould beſmall love _— theſe 8 knaves, 
ed, F And all this courteſy ! The ſtrain man 8 bred out 
lnto baboon and monkey 5. 
ce, Alc. Sir, you have fav'd my longing, and I feed 
„ Moſt hungrily on your fight. 
1 grily on y 
ad. Tim. Right welcome, ſir: 
Ere we depart®, we'll ſhare a bounteous time 
Min different 9 Pray you, let us in. 
ea i [Excunt all but Apemantus, 


2 
bY 
"I 


- 


£ s 4 All of companionſhip. ] This expreflion Joes _ mean barely that 

hey all belong to one company, but that they are all ſuch as Alcibiades 
bonours with bis acquaintance, and ſets on a lev wo himſelf. 
li 8 | STEEVENS» 
[or WF 5 — The Kreis of man's bred out | 
off Inte babcon and menkey.)] Man is exhauſted and degenerated z his 
n rain or lineage is worn 71 a. into monkey. Jo OHNSONs 
not Etre we depart,] Depart and part have the ſame meaning. 
Jage® „ Hath willingly departed with a part. King Jebn. 2 

. e. Hath willingly parted with a part of the thing in queſtion. 

ect, STEEVENS. 
: 1 See Vol» II. p · 5% 2. „ and Mi IV, . r 8b, Do 2» * EY 


20 TIMON or ATHENS. 


| And tafte Jed Timon's bounty ? he out-goes 
Sevenfold above itſelf; no gift to him, 


But breeds the giver a return exceeding 


Fo pence, in this place ſeems to mean deſert. 80, in a 3 called h; 


_ of obligations, 


Euter taub Lords. 


1. Lord. What time a day ist, Apemantus 7 

Apem. Time to be honeſt. 

1. Lord. That time ſerves till, | | 

Apem. The moſt accurſed thou, that ſtill omit'>f it. 
2. Lord. Thou art going to lord Timon's feaſt? _ 
Adem. Ay; to ſce meat fill knaves, and wine heat 


fools. 
3. Lord. Fare thee well, fare thee well. 
Aen. Thou art a fool, to bid me farewell twice. 1 
2. Lord. Why, Apemantus? | =} 
Aßpem. Should'ſ have kept one to I forT mean to | 
give thee none. 7 
1. Lord. Hang thyſelf. 1 | 
Apeme No, I will do nothing at thy bidding : make thy Z 
requeſts to thy friend. 'Y 
__ Tord. Away, unpeaceable dog, or I'll ſpurn thee 


hence. 3 
ow I will fy, like a dog, the heels of the aſs. [Exit. 
1. e He's oppoſite to humanity. Come, ſhall we 


The very heart of kindneſs. 
2. Lord. He pours it out; Plutus, the god of gold, 
Ts but his ſteward ; no meed 7, but he repays 


beg ot A fred fore Gl SS Ga ce 


All ufe of quittance®, . od 
1. Lord, he nobleſt mind he carries, | | 


7 — #10 meed,] Med, which i in 8 figni iges ww. 8 


Look about ou, 1600: I fo 
hou ſhalt be rich in honour, full of ſpeed ; | m 
4 Thou ſhalt win foes by fear, and friends by meed.” ſu 


STEEVENS. 1 
. See Vol. VI. p. 268, n. 4. Matrox. 1 


=” All uſe of gu guireance] | Hu e. All the cuſtomary returns made i in dif- : 
ARBURTON. : 
That | 


CPP 
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That ever govern'd man. 
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22. Lord, Long may he live in fortunes! Shall we. in! 


1 


1. Lord. I'Il keep you company. | [ Exeunt. 
"3 SCENE II. 


The ſame. 4 State-Room in Timon's Be. 


autboys playing loud mufick. A great banguet ſerved in 3 
FLAvius aud others atiending; then Enter Timon, 
"X ALciB1aDEs, Lucius, Lucurtius, SEMPRONIUS, 
"XZ and other Athenian Senators, with VEnTIpius and 
= Attendants. Then comes, dropping after all, ApzMAN- 
Tus diſcontentedly, _ OY» 3 


| Pen, Moſt honour'd Timon, it hath pleas'd the gods 
Y to remember | 8 

My father's age, and call him to long peace. 

He is gone happy, and has left me rich: 

Then, as in grateful virtue I am bound 

To your free heart, I do return thoſe talents, _ 
bDoubled, with thanks, and ſervice, from whoſe help 

l deriv'd liberty. | | 
Tin. O, by no means, 

X Honeſt Ventidius : you miſtake my love; 

I gave it freely ever; and there's none 

Can truly ſay, he gives, if he receives: 

If our betters play at that game, we muſt not dare 
Jo imitate them; Faults that are rich, are fair“. 


1 | Ven. 
9 If our beiter: at that game, we muſt not dare, 
3 | 7. imitate GEO Faults that are . fair.] Dr. Warburton, 
2X with his uſual love of innovation, transfers the laſt word of the firſt of 
theſe lines, and the whole of the ſecond to Apemantus. Mr. Heath 
has juſtly obſerved that this cannot have been Shakſpeare's intention, 
for thus. Apemantus would be made to addreſs Timon perſonally, who 
muſt therefore have ſeen and heard him; whereas it ars from a 
ſubſequent ſpeech that Timon had not yet taken notice of bim, as he 
ſalutes him with ſome ſurprize—* O, A tus —you are welcome. 
The term—our betters, being uſed by the inferior claſſes of men 
when * of their ſuperiors in the ſtate, Shakſpeare uſes theſe 
words, with his uſual laxity, to expreſs perſons of high rank and for- 
tune, Dr, Warburton "idly ſuppoſes, he meant the gods. Mandy z. 
B 1 9 nm 


"mA TIMON OF ATHENS. 
Ven. A noble ſpirit. . 
[T hey all 1 ceremoniouſly looking on Timon. 
Tim. Nay, my lords, . . 
Ceremony was but devis'd at firſt, 
To ſet a gloſs on faint deeds, hollow welcomes, 
Recanting goodneſs, ſorry ere tis ſown; 
But where there is true friendſhip, there needs none. 
Pray, fit ; more welcome are ye to my fortunes 
Than my fortunes to m. | 
1. Lord. My lord, we always have confeſs'd it. 
Apem. Ho, bo confeſs' d it? hang'd it, have you not? 
* Tim. O, Apemantus!—you are welcome. g 
Apem. No; you ſhall not make me welcome: 
J come to have thee thruſt me out of doors. 5 
Tim. Fye, thou art a churl; you have got a humour 
there . | 
Does not become a man, tis much to blame: 

They ſay, my lords, ira furor brevis eft, 
But yond' man is ever angry 2 f 
Go, let him have a table by himſelf; 

For he does neither affect company, 
Nor is he fit for it, indeed. | F 
I cannot ſee that theſe lines are more proper in any other mouth than 
Timon's, to whoſe character of generoſity and condeſcenfion they are 
very ſuitable. To ſuppoſe that by our betters are meant the gods, is 


very harſh, becaure to imitate the gods has been-hitherto reckoned the 


higheſt pitch of human virtue. The whole is a trite and obvious thought, 
uttered by Timon with a kind of affected modeſty, If I would make 
any alteration, it ſhould be only to reform the numbers thus ; | 
Our betters play that game; wwe muſ} not dare | 4 
' T" imitate them; faulrs that are rich are fair. JonnsoNe 
The faults of rich perſons, and which contribute to the increaſe of 
riches, wear a plauſible appearance, and as the world goes are thought 
fair; but they are faults notwithſtanding, Hx ATR. 
1 — confeſs'd it * bang'd it, baue you not?] There ſeems to be ſome 
allufion here to a common proverbial ſaying of Shakſpeare's time: 
6 Confeſs and be hang d. See Otbello, Act IV. ſe. i. MaAtons. 
2 But yond man is ever angry.] The old copy has — very angry; 
which can hardly be right. The emendation now adopted was made 
by Mr. Rowe. MATOxNE. Fo . 


[They fit. 1 5 


8 
* Met Hg A 


Perhaps we ſhould read—But yon man is very anger; i. e. anger it- | 


5 ſelf, which always maintains its violence. STEEVENS, 
HI EE , Aden. 


1 


therefore welcome: 1 myſelf would have no power 3; *pr'y- 
| thee, let my meat make thee filent. 


TIMON OF ATHENS. 23 
Apem. Let me ſtay at thine own peril “, Timon ; 


I come to obſerve ; I give thee warning on't. 


Tim. I take no heed of thee; thou art an Athenian, 


Apem. I {corn thy meat; *twould choke me, for I ſhould | 
Ne'er flatter thee#.—O you gods! what a number 5 
Of men eat Timon, and he ſees them not! 

It grieves me, to ſee ſo many dip their meat 
In one's man blood 5; and all the madneſs is, 


He cheers them up too. 
I wonder, men dare truſt themſelves with men: 


Methinks, they ſhould invite them without knives ; 


XZ Good for their meat, and ſafer for their lives. 


4 | There's much example for't ; the fellow, that 
XX Sits next him now, parts bread with him, pledges 


3 The breath of him in a divided draught, 


ww i 0 - 


| let my meat flop your mouth. MAL ONE. 


Is the readieſt man to kill him: it has been prov'd. 


3 If I were a huge man, I ſhould fear to drink at meals; 


* — at thine own peril, .] The old copy reads—at thine apperil. 
I have not been able to find ſuch a word in any dictionary, nor is it 
reconcileable to etymology. I have therefore adopted an emendation 


* 


3 made by Mr. Steevens. MALONE. 


3 I myſelf would bave no power;] Theſe words refer to what 


follows, not to that which precedes. I claim no extraordinary power 


in right of. my being maſter of the houſe: I wiſh not by my commands to 
impoſe ſilence on any one: but er I myſelf do not enjoin you to filence, 


I underſtand Timon's meaning to be: I myſelf would have no power 
to make thee filent, but I wiſh thou would'ſt ler my meat make thee 
filent. Timon, like a polite landlord, diſclaims all pozwer over th 
meaneſt or moſt troubleſome of his gueſts, TYR WIHIT T. . 
4 J ſcorn thy meat; twould choke me, for IT ſhould | | 
Neber flatter thee,—] The meaniug is, I could not fwallow thy 
meat, for I could not pay for it with flattery ; and what was given me 
with an ill will would ſtick in my throat, ſounson. *'* * 
For has here perhaps the ſignification of becauſe. So, in Othello; 
«© — Haply, for I am black.” Maron * © 
— ſo many dip their meat TY f 
In one man's blood; ] The allufion is to a pack of hounds trained 
to purſuit by being grati ed with the blood of an' animal which they 
kill, and the wonder'is that the'animal on which they axe feeding cheers 
them to the chaſe, Jen 3 o | 
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24 TIMON OP ATHENS. 


Left they ſhould ſpy my wind-pipe's dangerous notes“: 
Great — ſhould dn f ink with at on their throats. 
Tim. My lord, in heart?; and let the health go round. 
2. Lord. Let it flow, this \ ways my good lord. 
Apem. Flow this way! 
brave fellow !-—he keeps his tides well. Timon, 0 
hoſe healths * will — thee, and thy ſtate, look ill. 
Here's that, which is too weak to be a ſinner, 
Honeſt water, which ne'er left man i'the mire-: 
This, and my food, are equals ; there's no odds. 
Feaſts are too- proud to give thanks to the bos. 
ArzuAxrus's GRACE, 
| Immortal gods, I crave no pers : 
"Fw for no man but myſelf: 
Grant I may never prove /o fond, 
T1 6 mnuft man on his oath, or bond; 


6 — win 's dungerous notes :] The 8 | 
ſeem ta be. — Ed how where the ey cn $I 
OHNSONs 
Spears is. very fond of making. uſe of muſical, terme, when he is 
Wes: ngof the human body, and uind pipe, and notes ſavour ſtrongly 
nr hord's bealth wyith fc An 
iy lord, in beart ; prong t he Wi n 
„ has been, propoſed thus 
My love in heart 
but it is A neceſſary. Jonx so. 
So, in the Nu een of Corinth, by B. and Fletcher 1 
I will be never more in heart to you.” | 
Again, in K. Henry TIF. P, I. Act IV. ſc. i 17 i | _ A | 
« — in bgart deſiring — „ 3 
« You may khehald,”” 
2 in Love s Labour's = Tra Act V. ſc, ii 
6 Doſt thou not wiſh in beart, 
« The chain were longer, and the letter bort d STLLVINS. 


Tinos 

Thoſe bealths—] This ſpeech, except the concluding couplet, is 
printed as proſe in the old copy; nor could it be exhibited as verſe but 
by transferring the word Timon, which follows Io ill, to its preſent 
piace. The tranſpoſition was made by Mr. Capell. The word might 
ve been an interlineation, and ſo have been miſplaced. Vet, after all, 
ſuſpect many of the ſpeeches in this play, which the modern editors 
oP exhibited in a looſe kind of metre, were intended by the author 
as proſe 5 in — form — appear in the old 4 A. 5 | 
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FF TIMON OF ATHENS. 25 
Or @ barlot, for ber weeping ; - 

Or a dog, that ſeems a ſleeping ; 

Or a keeper with 70 1 3 , 

Or my friends, if 1 ſhould need em. 
Amen. So fall tot: | 
= Rich men fin, and J eat root, [Eats and drinks, 
Much good dich thy good heart, Apemantus! 
Tim. Captain Alcibiades, your heart's in the field now. 
Alc. My heart is ever at your ſervice, my lord. | 
= Tim. You had rather be at a breakfaſt of enemies, than 
2 dinner of friends. 5 1 . 
= Alc. So they were bleeding new, my lord, there's no 
= meat like them; I could wiſh my beſt friend at ſuch a 
feaſt. - 5 | : | 
Aden. Would all thoſe flatterers were thine enemies 

then; that then thou mjght*it kill em, and bid me to em, 
| 1. Lord. Might we but have that happineſs, my lord, 
that you would once uſe our hearts, whereby we might 
expreſs ſome part of our zeals, we ſhould think ourſelves 
| for ever perfeQ?*. [ES | 

Tim. O, no doubt, my good friends, but the 
themſelves have provided that I ſhall have much help 
from you: How had you been my friends elſe ? why 
have you that charitable title from thouſands, did not 
you chiefly belong to my heart? ? I have told more of you 
to myſelf, than you can with modeſty ſpeak in yeur own 
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for ever perfect.] That is, arrived at the perfection of happi- 
neſs, Jonnson. „ . 5 

9 by have you that charitable title frem thouſands, did not yon 
| = ly belong to my heart P] Charitable ſignifies, ' dear, - endearing. 80 

ilton: 2 a . i 3 21, | 

| 64 Relations dear, and all the charities 
« Of father, ſon, and brother", _ | | 
Alms, in Englith, are called charities, and from thence we may collect 
that our anceſtors knew well in what the virtue of alms-giving conſiſt- 
ed; not in the ac, but the diſpoſition. : WARBURTON. 

The meaning is probably this. Why are you diſtinguiſhed from 
thouſands by that title of endearment, was there not a particular cons 
nection and intercourſe of tenderneſs between you and me. IonxNSsON. 


26 TIM ON OF ATHENS. 
behalf; and thus far 1 confirm you *, O, you gods, think 
I, what need we have any friends, if we ſhould never 
have need of them ? they were the moſt needleſs creatures 
living, ſhould we ne'er have uſe for them: and* would 
moſt reſemble ſweet inſtruments hung up in caſes, that 
keep their ſounds to themſelves. Why, I have often 
wiſh'd myſelf poorer, that I might come nearer to you. 
We are born to do benefits : and what better or properer 
can we call our own, than the riches of our friends? O, 
what a precious comfort *tis, to have ſo many, like bro- 
thers, commanding one another's fortunes! O joy, e'en 
made away ere it can be born?! Mine eyes cannot hold 
out water, methinks “: to forget their faults, I drink to 
ou. | 
: Apem, Thou weep'ſt to make them drink 5, Timon. 
2. Lord. ſoy had the like conception in our eyes, 
And, at that inſtant, like a babe“ ſprung up. 
IS * Apem. 
* I confirm you.] I fix your characters firmly in my own mind. 
3 | ; Jonunson. 
2 a> qwere the moſt needleſs creatures living, ſhould wwe ne er have uſe 
for them ; and] This paſſage I have reſtored from the old copy. 
> al | | STEEVENS. 
3 O joy, een made away ere it can be born ] Tears being the effect 
both of joy and grief, ſupplied our author with an opportunity of con- 
ceit, which he ſeldom fails to indulge. Timon, weeping with a kind 
of tender pleaſure, cries out, O joy, een made away, deſtroyed, 
turned to tears, before it can be born, before it can be fully poſſeſſed, 
| 135 E i Ore, je Jonxsox. 
So, in Romeo and Fuliet ; | OE Ag 
4 Theſe violent delights have violent ends, 
& And in their, triumph die, 225 


The old copy has —joys. It was corrected by Mr. Rowe. Maronz, ® 


. 


any change. Mine eyes cannot bold out water, that is, cannot keep 
water from breaking in upon them. Jouxsoxx.1 +, 
to make them drink, ] The covert ſenſe of Apemantus is, what 
thou loſeſt, they get. Joux som © . 
— like a Jake That is, a weeping babe, Jon xsox. 


: 
* 


7 


I queſtion if Shakſpeare meant the propriety of alluſion to be carried 
: i Wa quits 


* * 


4 


TIM ON OF ATHENS, 27 
| Apem. Ho, ho! I laugh to think that babe a baſtard. 
3. Lord. I promiſe you, my lord, you mov'd me much. 
Apem. Much 7 ! [Tuckes ſounded; 
Jun. What means that trump ?—How now? 

= | | 


Enter a Servant. 


Serv. Pleaſe you, my lord, there are certain ladies moſt 

eſirous of admittance. | | 

| Tim. Ladies? What are their wills? | 
Serv. There comes with them a fore-runner, my lord, 


which bears that office, to ſignify their pleaſures, 5 


Tim. I pray, let them be admitted. 
Enter Cu Ip. 


Cup. Hail to thee, worthy Timon ;—and to all _ 
That of his bounties taſte! - The five beſt ſenſes 
Acknowledge thee their patron ; and come freely 


To gratulate thy plenteous boſom : 


The ear, taſte, touch, ſmell, all pleas'd from thy table 
riſe® ; - | 
They 


quite fe far. To look for babies in the eyes of another, is no uncom- 
mon . ps; So, in Love's Miſtreſs, by Heywood, 1636 ; 
« Joy'd in his looks, look'd babies in his eyes.“ 
Again, in the Loyal Subje3, by B. and Fletcher: | 
6 Can you look babies, lifter, 
4“ In the young gallant's eyes?” STEEvENS., +. 
Does not Lucullus dwell on Timon's metaphor by referring to cir- 


cumſtances preceding the birth, and mean, joy was conceived in their 


eyes, and ſprung up there, like the motion of a'babe in the womb? 
oY | | 8 Fo : . ToLLET. 

The word conception in the preceding line ſhews, T think, that Mr. 
Tollet's interpretation of this paſſage is the true one. MAL ONE. 

7 Much ] Apemantus means to ſay, That's extraordinary. Much 
was formerly an expreſſion of admiration. See Vol. III. p. 208, n. 8. 
ee + wk . By | wo _ MartonrE, 

s The ear, taſte, touch, ſmell, all pleas'd from thy table riſe;] The 
old copy reads: 2 2h 5 „ ; 5 

| There taſte, touch, all, &c, = ; 
The word There was corrected, and the word ſme] inſerted by Dr. 
Warburton.. He and the ſubſequent editors omit the word all; but 
omiſſion is the moſt dangerous mode of emendation. The corrupted 
word There ſhews that The ear was intended to be contracted into one 
| | TY, ſyllable ; 


"A 
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33 TIMON OF ATHENS. 
77 only now come but to feaſt thine eyes. 
im. They are welcome all; let them have kind * 
mittance:— 
k, make their welcome 9, [Exit Curry: 
1. Lord, You fee, m my | lord, how ample you are belov'd. 


1 Nugget. 


Re-enter Curin, with a maſque of Ladies as 
> with lutes in their hands, dancing, and playing, 


dance s! they are mad women, 
Like madneſs is the glory of this life 
| As this yup ſhews to a little oil, and root . 


fyllable ;- and table zlſo was probably uſed az taking up only the time 
vf a monoſyllable. MALONR. 
The five ſenſes, Timon, acknowledge thee their patron; four of 
eg viz. the beari 
ard; and theſe ladies come with me to entertain your fight in a 
maſque. Maſſinger, in bis Duke of Millaine, copied the paſſage from 
Shakſpeare; and apparently before it Was thus Ie 1 j Where, 
4 ſpeaking of a banquet, he ſays; 
7 All that may be bad 
&« To pleaſe the eye, the ear, taſte, touch, or deu, 
e 4re carefully provided.“ WARBURTON. | 
9 Muſick, make their welcome.] Perhaps the oy wrote: 
: Muſick, make known their welcome. > 
| So, 1 in Macbeth: ö 
« We will require her 8 j 
& Pronoynce is for me, fir, to all our friends,” STEVENS. 
They dance . I believe 7 bey dance to be " » marginal 26 note onlyy 
ow perhaps we ſhould read, 
Theſe are mad women. Trswuirr. 
Eile madneſs is the glory of this life, 
Ai this pomp ſbecys to a little oil, and root.} The glory of 15 bfe is 
wery. near to madneſs, as may be made appear from bis gomp, exhibited 
* = 4 Som. where a philofopher is feeding on oil and roots. When we 
ample how 1 are the neceſſaries of life, we learn what mad- 
wy a is in fo much fuperſſuity. JounsoN. 
. Tess like in this place does not. expreſs reſemblance, but equality. 
Apemantus does not mean to ſay that the glory of this life was lige 
madneſs, but it was juf# as mech madneſs in the eye of reaſon, as the 


D pomp * 2 be, when 3 to the frugal * of N 
"Ve 


5 


7 


. cs Hey ay what a ſweep of rant comes this | 


taſte, touch, and ſmell, are all feaſted at thy 


4 


- 00 
bs, 


We make ourſelves fools, to diſport ourſelves; 
And ſpend our flatteries, to drink thoſe men, 

Upon whoſe age we void it up again, £ 
Wich poiſonous ſpite, and wh Who lives, that's not 
Depraved, or depraves? who dies, that bears 


Not one ſpurs to their graves of their friends? gift?? 
Would one day ſtamp upon me: It has been done; 


4 Men ſhut their doors againſt a ſetting ſun, 1 

pe Lords riſe from table, with much adoring of Timon; 
and, to fheww their loves, each fingles owt an Amatony 
and all dance; men with women; a lefty firain or two 


zo the hautboys, and ceaſes 
Tim. Yao ones done our pleaſures much prace, fair 
ladies, | | DT 

Set a fair faſhion on our entertainment, | 
Which was not half ſo beautiful and kind; 
You have added worth unto it, and luſtre, 
And entertain'd me with mine own device“; 
I am to thank you for it. 

1. Lady, My lord s, you take us even at the beſt , 


| | Aden. 
3 , their friends" gift ?] That is, 1 them by their friends. 
| JOHNSON « 


4 nine own devict;] The maſk appears to have been deſign'd by 
Timon to * * his gueſts. [onN So. 

5 1. Lady. My lord; ] This ſpeech, which in the old copy is gicen 
to the firſt lord, has been transferred to the firſt lady, on the ſuggeſtion 
of Dr. Johnſon, who obſerves that L only was probably ſet down in 
the Mi. His coujecture is well founded ; for that abbreviation is uſed 
in the old copy in this very ſcene, and in many other places. Mr. Ed- 
wards and Mr, Heath, as Mr. Steevens has. remarked, propoſed the 
ſame emendation. next ſpeech, however coarſe the allufion 
couched under the word taking may be, puts the matter beyond a 
doubt. MAT ox x. | 5 | Fs 

6 even at the Bet.] Perhaps we ſhould read, 

ever at the beſt, . | 

So, Act III. ſc. vi. | 8 | 

Ever at the ben. TynwnTT. 5 

Take us even at the beft, I believe, means, you have ſeen the beſt 
we can do. They are ſuppoſed to be hired dancers, and therefore 
there is no improprlety in ſuch a confeſſion, Sr RE VERS. 3 

; ieve 


4 * 


+ 


/ 
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ey only now come but to feaſt thine eyes. 
Fim. They are welcome all ; let them have king ad- 
ha mittance = — | 
Mufick, make their Velen 9. [Exit Curip. 
I. Lord. You fee, my lord, how ample you are belov'd. 


Muſick. Re-enter Cup ip, with a maſque of Ladies as 
' Amazons, with lutes in their hands, dancing, and playing, 


Apem, Hey day © what a ſweep of * comes this 
way! 
They dance! they are mad women, 
Like madneſs is the glory of this life, 
As this pomp ſhews * a little oil, and root *, 


fyllable; and table alſo was probably uſed a: taking up only the __ 
vf a monoſyllable. M ALONE. 
The five ſenſes, Timon, acknowledge thee their patron; four of 
itn viz. the bearing, taße, touch, and ſmell, are all feaſted at thy 
oardz and theſe ladies come with me to entertain your fight in a 

maſque. Maſſinger, in his Duke of Millaine, copied the paſſage from 
Shakſpeare; and apparently before it was thus corrupted z 3 where, 
ſpeaking of a banquet, he ſays; 

6 Al] that may be bad 

66 To pleaſe the eye, the ear, taſte, touch, or fmell, 

% Are carefully provided,” WARBURTON. : 

Muffel, make their welcome.] Perhaps the poet wrote: 
| Muſick, make known their welcome. | 
So, in Macbeth: 

« We will require her welt 
C Pronounce it for me, fir, to all our friends,” STEZvENS. 

” They dance /—] I believe They dance to be 2 magna! note only; 
and perhaps we ſhould read, 

Theſe are mad women. TyRwHiITT. -. 

2 Like madneſs is the glory of this life, | 
Ai this pomp fhexps to a little oil, and root. ] The glory of 13 5 Iiſe is 
ver near to madneſs, as may be made appear from this pomp, exhibited 
in a place where a philoſopher is feeding on oil and roots. 'When we 
ſee by example how few are the neceſſaries of life, we learn what mad- 
nefs there is in fo much fuperfluity. Jouns0N. 

The word like in this place does not. expreſs reſemblance, but eguali 
Apemantus does not mean to ſay that the glory of this life was 11 
madneſs, but it was juſ as much madneſs in the eye of reaſon, as the 
pomp appeared to be, when N to che * OO of a philoſo- 
| Ws — 


N | oy 
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We make ourſelves fools, to diſport ourſelves ; 

And ſpend our flatteries, to drink thoſe men, 

Upon whoſe age we void it up again, _ 5 

With poiſonous ſpite, and wy Who lives, that's not 

Depraved; or depraves? who dies, that bears 

Not one ſpurn to their graves of their friends” gift3? 

I ſhould fear, thoſe, that dance before me now, 

Would one day ſtamp upon me: It has been done; 

Men ſhut their doors again a ſetting ſun, 

The Lords riſe from table, with much adoring of Timon ; 
and, to fhew their loves, each fingles owt an Amaton, 
and all dance, men with women; a lofty ſtrain or two 
to the hautboys, and ceaſe. | 

Tim. To have done our pleaſures much grace, fair 

adies, . | 

Set a fair faſhion on our entertainment, 

Which was not half fo beautiful and kind; 

You have added worth unto it, and luſtre, 

And entertain'd me with mine own device“; 

I am to thank you for it. 


1. Lady, My lord 5, you take us even at the beſt 5, 


: Apeme 
3 F their friends" gift ?] That is, given them by their friends. 
OHN SON. 


4 nine own device;] The maſk appears to have been deſign'd by 
Timon to ay 2 his gueſts, ION SON. 
51. Lady. My lord;] This ſpeech, which in the old copy is given 
to the firſt lord, has been transferred to the firſt lady, on the ſuggeſtion 
of Dr. Johnſon, who obſerves that L only was probably ſet down in 
the Mi. His coujecture is well founded; for that abbreviation is uſed 
in the old copy in this very ſcene, and in many other places, Mr. Ed- 
wards and Mr, Heath, as Mr. Steevens has remarked, propoſed the 
_ ſame emendation. The next ſpeech, however coarſe the alluſion 
couched under the word taking may be, puts the matter beyond a 
doubt. Maronr. | | 
6 even at the beft.] Perhaps we ſhould read, 
—— ever at the beſt, | 
So, Act III. ſc. vi. 
| Ever at the befl, TyrwnlTT. 5 
Toke us even at the beſt, I believe, means, you have ſeen the beſt 
we can do. They are ſuppoſed to be hired dancers, and therefore 
there is no impropriety in ſuch a confeſſion, -STEEVENS. 1 
| believe 


5 


8 
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Apem. Faith, for the worſt is filthy; and would not 


hold taking, T doubt me. 5 NS 

Tim. Ladies, there is an idle banquet attends you 7. 
Pleaſe you to diſpoſe yourſelves. 

All Lad. Moſt thankfully, my lord. . 

| | [Exeunt Cui, and Ladies. 

Tim. Flavius. | | 

Flaw. My lord., Hg. | 

Tim. The little caſket bring me hither. 

Flaw. Yes, my lord. —More jewels yet! | 
There is no crofling him in his humour; [Alde. 
Elſe I ſhould tell him, — Well, —i' faith, I ſhould, 

When all's ſpent, he'd be croſs'd then, an he could“. 
*Tis pity, bounty had not eyes behind 9; 2 
That man might ne'er be wretched for his mind. 


[ Exit, and returns, with the caſket. 


1. Lord, Where be our men ? 

Serv. Here, my lord, in readineſs. 
2. Lord. Our horſes. | 
Tim, O my friends, I have one word 


Ü believe the meaning is, © You have conceived the faireſt of us,” 
(to uſe the words of Lucullus in a ſubſequent ſcene) you have eſtimated . 
us too highly, perhaps above our deſerts. So Spenſer, F. Q: B.VI.cg: - 
« He would commend his guift, and make the beſt. M ALONE. 

7 = there is an idle banquet attends you.] So, in Romeo and Fuliet: + 


4 We have a fooliſh trifling ſupper towards.” STEEvens. 

B m— be'd be croſs d then, an be could.] The poet does net mean 
here, that he would be croſs'd in humour, but that he would have his 
hand crofs'd with money, if he could. He is playing on the word, 
and alluding to our old filver penny, uſed before King Edward the firt's 


time, which had a croſs on the reverſe with a creaſe, that it might be 


more eaſily broke into halves and quarters, half-pence and farthings. 
Fom this penny, and other pieces, was our common expreſſion derived, 
T have not a croſs about me; i. e. not a piece of money. THEoBALD. 
The poet certainly meant this equivoque, but one of the ſenſes in- 
tended to be conveyed was, he will then too late wiſh that it were 
poſſible to undo what he had done: he will in vain lament that I did 
not thwart him in his career of prodigality. MAL ONE. | 
9 — eyes bebind;] To ſee the miſeries that are following her. 
| | JoxunsoNn, 
k — for bis mind.] For nobleneſs of foul. JounsoNn. 


To. 
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To ſay to you: Look you, my good lord, I muſt 
Entreat you, honour me ſo much, as to 
Advance this jewel“; accept it, and wear it, 
Kind my lord. 

1. Lord. I am ſo far e in your gifts — 

All. So are we all. 


Enter a bunt. 


Serw. My lord, there are certain nobles of the ſenate 
Newly alighted, and come to viſit you. 
Tim. They are fairly welcome. 
Flaw, I beſeech your honour, 
Vouchſafe me a word; it does concern you near. 
Tim, Near? why then another time I'll hear thee: 
I pr'ythee, let us be provided | 
To ſhew them entertainment. „ 
Flaw. I ſcarce know how. [Alde. 


Enter another Servant. 


2. Serv, May it pleaſe your honour, lord Ea 
Out of his free love, hath preſented to you e 
Four milk-white horſes, trapt in ſilver. | 

Ti im. I ſhall accept them fairly : let the preſents 


Enter a third Servant. 


Be worthily entertain'd.—How now? what news? 

. Serv. Pleaſe you, my lord, that honourable gentle. 
man, lord Lucullus, entreats your company to-morrow to 
hunt with him ; and has ſent your honour two brace of 
greyhounds. 

Tim. P11 hunt with him; And let them be receiv'd, 
Not without fair reward. 

Flav. [ Afrde.) What will this come to? 
He commands us to .provide, and give great gifts, 
And all out of an empty coffer,— 
Nor will he know his purſe ; or * me this, 5 


— — « to 
Advance this Jewel ;] To prefer it; to raiſe it to honour by wear- 


ing it. 9 
To 
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To ſhew him what a beggar his heart 1s, 


Being of no power to make his wiſhes good; 


His promiſes fly ſo beyond his ſtate, 
That what he ſpeaks is all in debt, he owes 
For every word; he is ſo kind, that he now 


Pays intereſt for't ; his land's put to their books. 5 
Well, would I were gently put out of office, 


Before I were forc'd out! 

Happier is he that has no friend to feed, 

Than ſuch that do even enemies exceed. 5 

I bleed inwardly for my lord. LZæxit. 
Tim. You do yourſelves 


Much wrong, you bate too much of your-own merits :— 


Here, my lord; a trifle of our love. | 
2. Lord. With more than common thanks J will re- 
ceive it. | 
3. Lord. O, he is the very ſoul of bounty! 


Tin. And now I remember, my lord, you gave good 
words the other day of a bay courſer I rode on: it is yours, 


becauſe you liked it. | | 
2. Lord. O, I beſeech you, pardon me, my lord, 


In that. EN, | | 
Tim. You may take my word, my lord; I know, no 


man ; 5 


bh, 4 


Can juſtly praiſe, but what he does affect: 
I weigh my friend's affection with mine own ; 


I tell you true . I'll call on you. 


All Lords. O, none ſo welcome. 
Tin. I take all and your ſeveral viſitations 


So kind to heart, tis not enough to give; 


Methinks, I could deal kingdoms“ to my friends, 
And ne'er be weary,.-Alcibiades, | 


3 I tell you true. ] The old copy reads II tell you true. The cor- 


rection was made by Dr. Johnſon, Martons, 
4 — "tis not enough to give; : 
Methinks, I could deal kingdoms—] What I have already given, 
ſays Timon, is not ſufficient on the occaſion ; Methinks I could deal 


kingdoms, i. e. I could diſpenſe them on every fide with an ungrudging 
diſtribution, like that with which I could deal out cards, wh NS. 
e Thou 


Sie 
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Thou art a ſoldier, therefore ſeldom rich, | 


It comes in charity to thee : for all thy living 
Is *mongſt the dead; and all the lands thou haſt 


Lie in a pitch'd field. 
Alc. Ay, defiled lands, my lord. 
1. Lord. We are ſo virtuouſly bound, — 
Tim. And ſo am I to you. 
2. Lord. So infinite endear'd,— - 
Tim. All to you %.—Lights, more lights.) 
1. Lord. 'The beſt of happineſs, 
Honour, and fortunes, keep with you, lord Ties? ! 
Tim. Ready for his friends. 
[ Exeunt Al ciBIA DES, Lords, &c. 
Apem. What a coil's here! 
Serving of becks“, and jutting out of bums ! 
I doubt, whether their legs* be worth the ſums 


Q 


5 Ay, defiled land „1 This is the old 3 which 5 
depends on a very low quibble, Alcibiades is told, that bis eſtate lieth 
in a pitch'd field. Now pitch, ſ as Falſtaff ſays, doth defile. Alcibiades 
therefore replies, that his eſtate lies in defiled land. This, as it hap- 
pened, was not underſtood, and all the editors publiſhed : 

I defy land.. Jonnsov. 

J being always printed in the old copy for Ay, the editor of the 

ſecond folio made the abſurd alteration mentioned by Dr, Johnſon. ' 
MaroNE. 

5 All fe v.] i. e. all good wiſhes, or all happineſs to you. So, 
Macbeth: 

&« All to all.” STEEvRNS. 

7 Serving of becks, ] Beck means a ſalutation made with the head. 
So Milton: I 
c Nods and 1 and wreathed ſmiles.” 

To ſerve a beck, is to offer a ſalutation. JokNSON. 

To ſerve a beck, means, I believe, to pay a courtly obedience to a * 
. Thus, in The Death of Robert Earl of Huntington, 1601: 

&« And with a low beck 

„ Prevent a ſharp check.” | 

In Merry Tricks or Ram- Alley, 1611, I find the ſame word : 

« I had my winks, my becks, treads on the toe.“ 
Again, In Heywood's Rape of Lucrece, 1630: 
| wanton looks, 
« And privy becks, favouring incontinence.” 


. Vor, VIII, 3 D N a Again, 


That 
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That are given for em. F riendſhip's full of dregs: 
Methinks, falſe hearts ſhould never have ſound legs. 
Thus honeſt fools lay out their wealth on court'ſies. 
Tim. Now, Apemantus, if thou wert not fullen, 
I would be good to thee. 5 

Apem. No, I'Il nothing: for, 
If I ſhould be brib'd too, there Hola be none left 
To rail upon thee ; and then thou would'ſt fin the Er 
'Thou giv'it ſo long, Timon, I fear me, thou 
Wilt give away thyſelf in paper ſhortly?: 
What need theſe feaſts, pomps, and vain-glories? 

Tim. Nay, an you begin to rail on ſociety once, I am 
worn, not to give regard to you. * arewel ; and come 


with better muſick. | [ Exit. 
Apem. So; 
Thou wilt _ hear me a. ſhalt not then, I'II 
loc | | 
Thy heaven! from thee. O, that men's ears ſhould be 
To counſel deaf, but not to flattery! _ [ Exit. 


Again, in Lylly's Woman in the Moon, 1597: 
„ And he that with a beck controuls the 3 ” 

It happens then that the word bc has no leſs than four diſtin ſigni- 
Acations. In Drayton's Polyolbion, it is enumerated among the appel- 
lations of ſmall fireams of water. In Shakſpeare's Antony and Cleo- 
patra, it has its common meaning=—a ſign of invitation made by the 
hand, In Timon, it appears to denote a bow, and in Lylly's play, a 
nod of dignity or command. STEEVENS.. 

See Surrey's Poems, p. 29: 

% And with a becke full lowe he bowed at her feete. 
| Ty! RWHITT, 

3 7 doubt, whether their legs, c. ] He plays upon the word 5 as 
It ſignifies a limb and a bow or act of obeiſance. JokNSsON. 

See Vol. V. p · 180, Ns 4+ MALON E. 

9 — IT fear me, thou 

Wilt give away ebyſelf in paper ſhortly J i.e, be ruined by his 
ſecurities entered into. WAR BURTON. 

1 Thy beaven—] The pleaſure of being flattered. JIokNsOx. 

Apemantus never intended in any event to flatter Timon, nor did 
Timon expect any flattery from him. By his heaven, he means good 
advice, the only thing by which he could be ſaved, The following 
lines confirm this explanation. Masox. 


ACT 
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ACT. II. SCENE I. 
The ſame. A. Room in a Senator's Houſe. 
Enter a Senator, with papers in his hand. 
Sen. And late, five thouſand to Varro; and to Iſidore, 
He owes nine thouſand ;—beſfides my former ſum, 
Which makes it five and- twenty.,—Still in motion 
Of raging waſte ? It tannot hold; it will not. 
If I want gold, ſteal but a beggar's dog, 
And give it Timon, why, the dog coins gold: 
If I would fell my horſe, and buy twenty more 
Better than he, why, give my horſe to Timon, 
Aſk nothing, give it him, it foals me, ſtraight, 
And able horſes*: No porter at his gate; 
But rather one that ſmiles 3, and fill invites 


All 
2 — it foals me, Praight, 

And able horſes: If give my hook to Times, it beet foals, 
and not only produces more, but able horſes. The ſame conſtruction 
occurs in Much ado about Nothing : „SL and men are only turned into 
tongue, and trim ones too.“ Something ſimilar occurs alſo in B. and 
Fletcher's Humorous Lieutenant : 

„ ſome twenty young and handſome, 
« As alſo able maids, for the court and ſervice,” STEEVENS» 
Perhaps the letters of the word me were tranſpoſed at the preſs, 
Shakſpeare might have written: 
it foals em ſtraight, 
And able horſes, | 
If there be no corruption in the text, the war teventy in a the preced- 
ing line, is underſtood here after me. 
We have had this ſentiment differently expreſſed in the preceding _ 
„ no meed but he repays 
cc Seven-fold above itſelf z no gift to him, 
« But breeds the giver a return exceeding 
& All uſe of quittance.” MAL ONE. 
3 = No porter at his gate; 2 
But rather one that ſmiles, &c.] I imagine that a line is loſt ls 
in which the behaviour of a ſurly porter was deſcribed, JoansoN. 
There is no occaſion to ſuppoſe the loſs of a line. Sternneſs was the 
charaReriſtick of a porter. There appeared at Killingworth caſtle, 
ſ1575,] “ a porter, tall of parſon, big of 8 ug | ftearn of coun= 
tinaunse" FARMER» Þ | 
D 2 The 
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All that paſs by. It cannot hold; no reaſon 
Can found his ſtate in ſafety “. Caphis, ho! 
Caphis, I ſay! | 
5 Enter CAPHISS. 

Caph. Here, fir ; What is your pleaſure ? | 

Sen, Get on your cloak, and haſte you to lord Timon; 
Impörtune him for my monies ; be not ceas*d5 | 
With ſlight denial ; nor then ſilenc'd, when 
Commend me to your maſter and the cap 5 
Plays in the right hand, thus: —but tell him, ſirrah“, 
My uſes cry to me, 1 muſt ſerve my turn 
Out of mine own; his days and times are paſt, 
And my reliances on his fracted dates | 
Have ſmit my credit: I love, and honour him; 
But muſt not break my back, to heal his finger: 
Immediate are my needs; and my relief 
Muſt not be toſt and turn'd to me in words, 
But find ſupply immediate. Get you gone: 
Put on a moſt importunate aſpe&, | 
A viſage of demand; for, I do fear, 
When every feather ſticks in his own wing, 


The word one in the ſecond line does not refer to porter, but means 
a perſon. He has no ftern forbidding porter at his gate to keep people 
out, but a perfon who invites them in. MasoNs 
4 no rea ſon 7 

Can fe und bis fate in ſafety.] In my copy of the firſt folio the word 
appears to be ſound. I have printed found for the reaſon aſſigned by 
Dr. Johnſon. MALON E. 

The ſuppoſed meaning of “ Can ſound his ſtate, &c. muſt be, No 
reaſon, by ſounding, fathoming, or trying, his fate, can find it ſafe, 
But as the words ſtand, they imply, that no reaſon can ſafely ſound. bis 
| Pate. I read thus: | 
no reaſon 

Can found his ftate in ſafety. 
Rea ſon cannot ſind his fortune to have any ſafe or ſolid foundation. 

'The types of the firſt printer of this play were ſo worn and defaced, 

that F and / are not always to be diſtinguiſhed, JohN SON. 
5 — be not ceas' d] i. e. ſtopp'd. So, in Claudius Tiberius Nero, 
1607: 


c Why ſhould Tiberius? liberty be cas d.“ STEEVENS. 
2 firrab,]- was added for the ſake of the metre by the editor of 
the ſecond folio» MALONZ. . 


» „„ ; Lor d 
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Lord Timon will be left a naked gull é, x 
Which flaſhes 7 now a phoenix. Get you gone, 

Caph.1 go, ir. 5 

Sen. I go, fir ?—take the bonds along with you, 
And have the dates in compts. 

Caph. I will, ſir. 5 : 

Sen. Go. | | Exeunt. 


7 SCENT 1 
The ſame. A Hall in Timon's Houſe. 
Enter FLavivs, with many bills in his hand. 


Flaw. No care, no ſtop ! ſo ſenſeleſs of expence, 
That he will neither know how to maintain it, 
Nor ceaſe his flow of riot: Takes no account 
How things go from him ; nor reſumes no care 
Of what 1s to continue; Never mind 


Was to be ſo unwile, to be ſo kind? 
| | | What 


5 — a naked gull, ] A gull is a bird as remarkable for the poverty 
of its feathers, as a phenix is ſuppoſed to be for the richneſs of its 
plumage, STEEVENS. i | 

7 Which flaſhes, &c.] Which, the pronoun relative, relating to 
things, is frequently uſed, as in this inſtance, by Shakſpeare, inſtead of 
zvbo, the pronoun relative, applied to perſons. The uſe of the former 
inſtead of the latter is fill preſerved in the Lord's prayer. STEEVENS» 

tale the bonds along with you, 
And have the dates in compt.] The old copy reads—have the dates 
in. Come, The correction was made by Mr. Theobald. MartoNE. 
' Certainly, ever ſince bonds were given, the date was put in when the 
bond was entered into: and theſe bonds Timon had already given, and 
the time limited for their payment was lapſed. The Senator's charge 
to his ſervant muſt be to the tenour as I have amended the text; Take 
good notice of the dates, for the better computation of the intereſt due 
upon them. THEOBALD. : | 

Theobald's emendation may be ſupported by the following inſtance 

in Macbeth : 


C Have theirs, themſelves, and what is theirs, in compte ' 
| : STEEVENSs 


9 — Never mind ; 
Was to be ſo unwiſe, to be ſo kird.] Nothing can be worſe, or 
more obſcurely expreſſed : and all for the fake of a wretched rhime. 


To make it ſenſe and grammar, it ſhould be ſupplied thus: 
1 D 3 — Never 
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What ſhall be done? He will not hear, till feel: 
J muſt be round with him, now he comes from hunting. 


Fye, fye, fye, fye! 
Enter Car HIS, and the ſervants of Iſidore aud Varro. 


Caph. Good even, Varro“: What, 
You come for money? | 


— Never mind 

Was | made] to be ſo unwiſe, [in order] to be ſo dad: 
i. e. Nature, in order to make a profuſe mind, never before endowed 
any man with ſo large a ſhare of folly, WAR BURTON. 

Of this mode of expreſſion, converſation affords many examples: 1 
was always to be blamed, whatever happened.“ I am in the lottery, 
but I was always to èraw blanks.” JonNsON. | 

1 Good even, Varro :] It is obſervable, that this good evening is be- 
fore dinner: for Timon tells Alcibiades, that they will go forth again 
as ſoon as dinner's done, which may prove that by dinner our author 
meant not the cana of ancient times, but the mid-day's repaſt, I do 
not ſuppoſe the paſſage corrupt: ſuch inadvertencies neither author nor 
editor can eſcape. 

There is another remark to be made. Varro and Iſidore fink a few 
Hnes afterwards i into the ſervants of Varro and Iſidore. Whether ſer- 
vants, in our aut or's time, took the names of their maſters, I know 
not. Perhaps it is a flip of negligegce. JoxNsoN. 

In like manner in the fourth ſcene of the next act the ſervant of 
Lucius is called by his maſter's name; but our author's intention is 
ſufficiently manifeſted by the ſtage- direction in the fourth ſcene of the 
third act, where we find in the firft folio, (p. 86. col. 2.) „“ Enter 
Varro's man, meeting others.” I have therefore in the preſent edition 
always annexed Serv. to the name of the maſter. MarLone.. 

In the old copy it ſtands; Enter Caphis, Iſidore, and Varro. SrEEv. 

Good even, or, as it is ſometimes leſs accurately written, Good den, 
Was the uſual ſalutation from noon, the moment that Good-morrow 
became improper. This appears plainly from the * ä 
Romeo and Juliet, Act II. ſc. iv: 

= © Nurſe, God ye good morrow, gentlemen. 

« Mercutio. God ye good den, fair emen. 

& Nur, Is it good den? 

& Merc. Tis no leſs 1 tell you; for the... .. hand of the 
dial is now upon . 21000.” 
So, in Hamlet's greeting to Marcellus. Ad I. ſc. i. Sir . 
Hanmer and Dr. Warburton, not being aware, I preſume, of this wide 
ſenſe of Good even, have altered it to Good morning; without any 
neceſſity, as from the courſe of the incidents, precedent and ſubſequent, 
_ WT __ 1 be * to be W of neon. REA WHITT. 


Var. 
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Far. Serv. Is't not your buſineſs too? 

Caph. It is — And yours too, Iſidore? 
Thad. Serv. It 1s ſo. | 

Caph. Would we were all diſcharg'd! 
Far. Serv. I fear it. 


Capb. Here comes the lord. 
Enter Timon, ALI BIA DES, and Lords, c. 


Fim. So ſoon as dinner's done, we'll forth again“, 
My Alcibiades.— With me? What is your will? 
Caph. My lord, here is a note of certain dues, 
Tim. Dues? Whence are you? | | 
Caph. Of Athens here, my lord. 
Tim. Go to my ſteward, + | | | 
Caph. Pleaſe it your lordſhip, he hath put me off 
To the ſucceſſion of new days this month: 
My maſter is awak'd by great occaſion, 
To call upon his own ; and humbly prays you, 
That with your other noble parts you'll ſuit 3, 
In Living him his right. | 
Tim. Mine honeſt friend, 
I pr'ythee, but repair to me next morning. 
Capb. Nay, good my lord 
Tim. Contain thyſelf, good friend. | 
Var. Serv. One Varro's ſervant, my good lord,— 
1d. Serv. From Iſidore; © 55 RY 


2 -e l forth again, ] i. e. to hunting, from which diverſion we 
find by Flavius's ſpeech he was juſt returned. It may be here obſerved, 
that in our author's time it was the cuſtom to hunt as well after dinner 
as before. Thus, in Laneham's Account of the Entertainment at Kenel- 
wworth Caſtle, we find that Queen Elizabeth always while there, hunted 
in the afternoon, Monday was hot, and therefore her highneſs kept 
in a oo o'clock in the evening; what time it pleaſed her to ryde forth 
into the chaſe, to hunt the hart of fors; which found anon, and 
after ſore chaſed, &c. Again: Monday the 18 of this July, the 
weather being hot, her highneſs kept the caſtle for coolneſs till about 
five o'clock; her majeſty in the chaſe hunted the hart (as before) of 
fors.“ So, in Tancred and Giſmund, 1592, Act II. ſc. i: þ 

“ He means this evening in the park to hunt,” Rzxzv. 

3 That with your other noble parts you'll ſuit, ] i. e. that you will 

behave on chis occaſion in a manner conſiſtent with your other noble 


qualities. STEEVENSs | 
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He humbly prays your ſpeedy payment, 
Caph, If you did know, my lord, my maſter's wants,— 
Var. Ser. Twas due on forfeiture, my lord, fix weeks, 
And paſt.— | 
Thad. Serv. Yout ſteward puts me off, my lord ; 
And I am ſent expreſsly to your - 
Tim. Give me breath :;— 
I do beſeech you, good my lords, keep on; 
[Exeunt Ali BIA DES, and Lords. 
I'll wait upon you inſtantly. —Come hither, pray you. 
[zo Flavius. 
How goes the world, that I am thus encounter'd, 
With clamorous demands of date-broken bonds“, 
And the detention of long-fince-due debts, 
Againſt my honour? 
Flav. Pleaſe you, gentlemen, 
The time is unagreeable to this buſineſs: 
Vour importunacy ceaſe, till after dinner; 
That I may make his lordſhip underſtand 
Wherefore you are not paid. 
Tim. Do ſo, my friends: 
See them well entertain'd. [Exit Timon, 
Flaw. Pray draw near. [Exit FLAvIUs. 


Enter APEMANTUS, and a Fools. 


Caph. Stay, ſtay, here comes the fool with Apeman- 
tus; let's have ſome ſport with 'em. 


4 —of e ee bonds, ] The old copy reads—of debt broken 
bonds. For the emendation now made I am anſwerable; to which I 
ſhould not have ventured to give a place in the text, but that ſome 
emendation is abſolutely ef and this appears to be eſtabliſhed 
beyond a doubt by a former line in the preceding ſcene ; . 

And my reliances on his frafed dates. 

The tranſcriber's ear deceived him here as in many other places. 
Sir Thomas Hanmer and the ſubſequent editors evaded the oy | 
by omitting the corrupted word, debt. MALONE. 

Enter Apemantus, and a Fool, ] I ſuſpect ſome ſcene to be loſt, in 
which the entrance of the fool, and the page thar follows him, was 
prepared by ſome introduQtory dialogue, in which the audience was in- 
formed that they were the fool and page of Phrynia, Timandra, or ſome 
other courteſan, upon the knowledge of which — the greater od 
or the enſuing jocularity. JoHNSONs iy 1 

7 ar. 


E 
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Var. Serv. Hang him, he?ll abuſe us. 
164, Serv. A plague upon him, dog! 
Var. Serv. How doſt, fool? 
Apem. Doſt dialogue with thy ſhadow ? 
Var. Serv. I ſpeak not to thee. | 
Apem. No, *tis to thyſelf, —Come away. [To the Fool. 
Lid. Serv. [to Var. Serv.] There's the fool hangs on 
your back already). | | | 
Apem, No, thou ſtand'ſt ſingle, thou art not on him 
et. 7255 | | ; 
: Caph. Where's the fool now? | | 
Apem. He laſt aſk*'d the queſtion.— Poor rogues, and 
uſurers* men! bawds between gold and want? 
All Serv. What are we, Apemantus ? 
Apem. Aſſes. 
All Serv. Why? 
Apem. That you aſk me, what you are, and do not 
know yourſelves.—Speak to 'em, fool. 
Fool. How do you, gentlemen? | 
All Serv. Gramercies, good fool: How does your 
miſtreſs ? 8 | 


6 Poor rogues, and uſurers' men! bawwds, &c.] This is ſaid fo ab- 
ruptly, that I am inclined to think it miſplaced, and would regulate 
the paſſage thus : | : 

Caph. Where's the fool now ? 

Apem. He laſt aſt'd the queſtion. 

All. What are _ 8 ? 

Apem. Aſes. | | 

All. Ny? | | | 

Apem. That you aſt me what you are, and do not knew your- 

ſelves. Poor rogues, and uſurers' men ] bawds between gold and 

want Speak, &c. : 

Thus every word will have its proper place. It is likely that the 
paſſage tranſpoſed was forgot in the copy, and inſerted in the margin, 
perhaps, a little beſide the proper place, which the tranſcriber want- 
ing either ſkill or care to obſerve, wrote it where it now ſtands. 

| JonnsoN. 

The tranſpoſition propoſed is unneceſſary, Apemantus does not 
addreſs theſe words to any of the others, but mutters them to him- 
ſelf; ſo that they do not enter into the dialogue or compoſe a part 
of it. MAsON. | 


F ted. | 
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Fool. She's e'en ſetting on water to ſcald ſuch chickens 


as you are ). Would, we could ſee you at Corinth *, 
Apem. Good! gramercy. FE 
| f i Enter Page. ; 3 
Fool. Look you, here comes my miftrefs* page 9. 
Page. [to the Fool.] Why, how now, captain? what do 
you in this wiſe company ?—How doſt thou, Apemantus ? 


7 She's Cen ſetting on water to ſcald, &c.] The old name for the 
Jiſeaſe get at Corinth was the brenning, and a ſenſe of ſcalding is one 
of its firſt ſymptoms. JonnsoN. P 7 
The ſame thought appears in the Old Law, by Maſſinger: 
£6 — look parboil'd | 
cc As if they came from Cupid's ſcalding houſe.” STEEVYENS. 
3 Would we could ſee you at Corintb.] A cant name for a bawdy- 
Houſe, I ſuppoſe, from the diſſoluteneſs of that ancient Greek city; 
of which Alexander ab Alexandro has theſe words: « CortnTri ſtew 
per mille proſtitute in temples Veneris aſſiduæ degere, & inflammata libidine 
guaſtui meredricio operam dare, et velut ſacrorum miniſire Dee famulari 
| folebant,”” Milton, in his Apology for SmeAymnuus, ſays : © Or ſearch- 
ing for me at the Bordellos, where, it may be, he has loſt himſelf, and 
raps up, Without pity, the ſage and rheumatick old prelateſs, with all 
Her young Corinthian laity, to enquire for ſuch a one.” WarBukToN, 
See Vol, V. p. 164, n. 2» MALONE. | 
9 — u miſtreſs* page.] In the firſt paſſage the Fool ſpeaks of his 
' #nafter, in the ſecond [as exhibited in the modern editions] of his 
miſtreſs, ' In the old copy it is maſter in both places. It ſhould rather, 
perh-ps, be miſtreſs in both, as it is in a following and a preceding 
afſage : 1 
. All. How does your miſtreſs ?"" / 


&« Fool. My miſtreſs is one, and I am her fool.” STEEZVENS. 

T have not heſitated to print miſtreſs in both places. Maſter was 
frequently printed in the old copy inftead of miſtreſs, and vice verſa, 
From the ancient mode of writing an M only, which ftood in the Miſs. 
of Shakſpeare's time either for the one or the other; and the copyiſt 
or printer completed the word without attending to the context. This 


— 


abbreviation is found in Coriolanus, folio, 1623, p. 111 
«© Where's Cotus ? My M. calls for him.“ | 
Again, more appoſitely, in the The Merchant of Venice, 1623 
cc What ho, M. [ Mafter] Lorenzo, and M. [ Miſtreſs] Lorenzo.“ 
In Vol. III. p. 267, n. 4, and Vol. VI. p. 130, n. 6, are found 
corruptions fimilar to the preſent, in conſequence of the printer's com- 
pleting the abbreviated word of the Mi. improperly, MaLionz. 
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Azem. Would I had a rod in my mouth that I might 
anſwer thee profitably. 5 = | 
Page. Pr'ythee, Apemantus, read me the ſuperſerip- 
tion of theſe letters ; I know not which is which, 

Apem. Canſt not read? | 

Page. No. | 1 | | 
Apem. Theſe will little learning die then, that day 
thou art hang'd. This is to lord Timon; this to Alci- 
| biades. Go; thou waſt born a baſtard, and thou'lt die 

a bawd. : | 

Page. Thou waſt whelp'd a dog; and thou ſhalt famiſh, 
a dog's death. Anſwer not, Tam gone. Krit. 

Apem. Even ſo, thou out-run'ſt grace. Fool, I will go 
with you to lord Timon's. > 

Fool. Will you leave me there? 

Apem. If Timon ſtay at home.—-You three ſerve three 
uſurers? | 

All Serv. Ay; would they ſerved us! . 
Apem. So would I,—as good a trick as ever hangman 
ſerved thief. = 

Fool. Are you three uſurers' men? 

All Serv. Ay, fool. 5 , 

Fool. I think, no uſurer but has a fool to his ſervant : 
My miſtreſs is one, and I am her fool. When men come 
to borrow of your maſters, they approach ſadly, and go 
away merry; but they enter my miſtreſs' houſe * merrily, 
and go away ſadly : The reaſon of this? 

Var. Serv. | could render one. | 

Apem. Do it then, that we may account thee a whore- 
maſter, and a knave; which notwithſtanding, thou ſhalt 
be no leſs eſteemed. : 

Var. Serv. What is a whore-maſter, fool? | 

Fool. A fool in good clothes, and ſomething like thee. 

"Tis a ſpirit : ſometime, it appears like a lord; ſome- 


1 - my miſtreſs' houſe—] Here again the old copy reads—-maſter*s, 
J have corrected it for the reaſon already aſſigned. The context puts 

the matter beyond a doubt. Mr. Theobald, I find, had ſilently made 

the ſame emendation ; but in ſubſequent editions the corrupt reading 
of the old copy was again reſtored, Maron, 


time, 


two ſtones more than his artificial one 2; He is very of- 


Had you not fully laid my ſtate before me; 


When my indiſpoſition put you back; 


44 TIMON OF ATHENS: 


time, like a lawyer ; ſometime, like a philoſopher, with 


ten like a knight; and, generally, in all ſhapes, that 
man goes up and down in, from fourſcore to nden, 
this ſpirit walks in. 
Var. Serv. Thou art not alto ether a fool. 
Fool. Nor thou altogether a wiſe man: ag much Joolery 
as I have, ſo much wit thou lack'ft. 
Apem. That anſwer might have become Apemantus. 
All. Serv. Aſide, aſide; here comes lord Timon. 


Re-enter 'T1MON, and FLAvlus. 


. Come with me, fool, come. : 
Fool. I do not always follow lover, elder brother, and 
woman ; ſometime, the philoſopher. 
[EExeunt APEMANTUS and Fool. 
Fla. Pray you, walk near; I'll ſpeak with you anon. 
[ Exeunt Serv. 
Tim. You make me marvel : Wherefore, ere this time, 


That I might ſo have rated my * 
As I had leave of means? 

Flaw. You would not hear me, 
At many leiſures I propos'd. 

Tim. Go to: 


Perchance, ſome ſingle vantages you took, 


And that unaptneſs made your miniſter?, 
Thus to excule yourſelf. 
Flaw. O my good lord! 
At many times I brought in my accounts, 
Laid them before you; you would throw them off, 
And ſay, you found them in mine honeſty. 


— bis artificial one:] Meaning the celebrated philoſopher's tone, 
which was in thoſe times much talked of. Sir Thomas Smith was 
one of thoſe who loſt conſiderable ſums in ſeeking of it. Jon xsox. 

Sir Richard Steele was one of the laſt eminent men who entertained 
Hopes of being ſucceſsful in this purſuit. His laboratory was at Poplar, 
a village near London, and is now converted into a garden houſe, STE tv. 

3 — made your miniſter, ] The conftrution is: And made that un- 
eftneſs your miniſters MAL ONE. 

7 When, 
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When, for ſome trifling preſent, you have bid me 
Return ſo much *, I have ſhook my head, and wept ; 
Yea, gainſt the authority of manners, pray d you 
To hold your hand more cloſe: I did endure | 
Not ſeldom, nor no ſlight checks; when I have 
Prompted you, in the ebb of your eſtate; | 
And your great flow of debts. My lov'd lord, 
Though you hear now, (too late!) yet now's a time, 
The greateſt of your having“ lacks a half 
To pay your ce debts. 15 ey 

Tim. Let all my land be ſolc. n vert? 

Flav. Tis all engag'd, ſome forfeited and gone; 
And what remains will hardly ſtop the mouth 
Of preſent dues: the future comes apace: :- 
What ſhall defend the interim? and at length 7 
How goes our reckoning 5? _ | | 

Tim, To Lacedzmon did my land extend. 
Flav. O my good lord, the world is but a word*; 
Were it all yours, to give it in a breath 195 
How quickly were it gone? WE 

Tim, You tell me true. | 


Flav. If you ſuſpect my huſbandry, or falſhood, 


* Return ſo e l He does not mean ſo great a ſum, but a 
certain ſum, as it might happen to be. Our author frequently uſes 
this kind of expreſſion, See a note on the words“ with ſo many 
talents,” p. 54, n. 6. MALONE. 1 OD 
4 Though you hear now, (too late!) yet now's a time, Fa 
The greateſt of your having, &c.] Though you now at laft liſten 
to my remonſtrances, yet now your affairs are in ſuch a ſtate that the 
whole of your remaining fortune will ſcarce pay half your debts You 
are therefore wiſe too late. Sir T. Hanmer reads: 

Though you hear now, yet now's too late a time,. - 
and his emendation has been adopted in the late editions, But it is 
certainly unneceſſary, MALONE, | 

5 What ſhall defend the interim ? and at length 
How goes our reckoning ?] How will you be able to ſubſiſt in the 
time intervening between the payment of the preſent demands (which 
your whele ſubſtance will hardly ſatisfy) and the claim of future dues, 
for which you have no fund whatſoever 3 and finally on the ſettlement 
of all accounts in what a wretched plight will you be? MALoNE. 
© O my good lord, the world is but a word; ] The meaning is, as the 
vorld itſelf may be compriſed in a word, you might give it away in a 
breath, WARBURTONo TI 
| Call 
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Call me before the exacteſt auditors, e 
And ſet me on the proof. So the gods bleſs me, 
When all our offices have been oppreſt | bs 
With riotous feeders 7 ; when our vaults have wept 
With drunken ſpilth of wine; when every room 
Hath blaz'd with lights, and bray'd with minſtrelſy; 
I have retir'd me to a waſteful cock ?, 
And ſet mine eyes at flow. 

Tim. Pr'ythee, no more. 2 | 

Flaw. Heavens, have I ſaid, the bounty of this lord! 
How many prodigal bits have ſlaves, and peaſants, 
This night englutted ! Who is not Timon's ? 
What heart, head, ſword, force, means, but is lord Ti- 

mon's? ß | 

Great Timon, noble, worthy, royal Timon? 
Ah! when the means are gone, that buy this praiſe, 


7 With riotous feeders ;] Feeders are ſervants, whoſe low debauche- 
ries are practiſed in the offices of a houſe. See a note on Antony and 
Cleopatra, Act III. ſc. xi: “ —one who looks on feeders.” It ap- 
pears that what we now call effices, were anciently called houſes of 
offices. So, in Chaucer's C/erkes Tale, late edit. v. 8140; 

c Houſes of office ſtuffed with plentee | 
& Ther mayſt thou ſee of deinteous vittaille.” STEEvENs. 

4 waſteful 1 i. e. a cockloft, a garret. And a wwaſte ful 

cock, ſignifies a garret lying in waſte, neglected, put to no uſe, 
| HAN MER. 

Hanmer's explanation is received by Dr, Warburton, yet I think 
them both apparently miſtaken. A <vaſteful cock is a cock or pipe with 
a turning ſtopple running to waſte, In this ſenſe, both the terms have 
their uſual meaning; but I know not that cock is ever uſed for cockloft. 
or waſteful for lying in waſte, or that lying in waſte is at all a phraſe. 

: > OHNSONe 

Whatever be the meaning of the preſent paſſage, it is certain, that 
lying in waſte is ſtill a very common phraſe, FAR MER. 

A waſteful cock is what we now call a waſte pipe; a pipe which is 
continually running, and thereby prevents the overflow of ciſterns and 
other reſervoirs, by carrying off their ſuperfluous water. This circum- 
ſtance ſerved to keep the idea of Timon's unceaſing prodigality in the 
mind of the ſteward, while its remoteneſs from the ſcenes of luxury 
within the houſe, was favourable to meditation. Col LINS. 

The reader will have a perfe& notion of the method taken by Mr. 
Pope in his edition, when he is informed that, for waſteful cock, that 
editor reads lonely room,  MALONE, 

| The 


The breath is gone whereof this praiſe is made: 
Feaſt- won, faſt- Ioſt; one cloud of winter ſhowers, 
Theſe flies are couch'd. 

Tim. Come, ſermon me no further : : 
No villainous bounty yet hath paſs'd my heart ; 
Unwiſely, not ignobly, have I given “. 


Why doſt thou weep ? Canſt thou the conſcience lack . 


To think I ſhall lack friends ? Secure thy heart; 
If I would broach the veſſels of my love, 
And try the argument? of hearts by borrowing, 
Men, and men's fortunes, could I b uſe, 
As Ican bid thee ſpeak. 

Flav. Aſſurance bleſs your thoughts! 

Tin. And, in ſome ſort, thefe wants of mine are eats; 
That I account them bleflings ; for by theſe 
Shall I try friends: You ſhall perceive, how you 
Miſtake my fortunes; 1 am wealthy in my friends. 
Within there,. —Flaminius ?! Servilius ! 


Euter FLAMIRNIUSs, SERVILIUS, and other gervanes. 


Serv. My lord, my lord. — 
Tim. I will diſpatch you ſeverally,—You, to lord Lu- 


9 No villainous bounty yet hath paſs'd my beart ; 

Unwiſely, not ignobly, have I given.] Every reader muſt rejoice 
in this circumſtance of comfort which preſents itſelf ro Timon, who, 
although beggar'd through want of prudence, conſoles himſelf with 
reflection that his ruin was not brought on by the purſuit of guilty 
pleaſures. STEEVENS» 

1 And try the argument] The licentiouſneſs of our author forces 
us often upon far fetched expoſitionss Arguments may mean con- 
tents, as the arguments of a book; or for evidences and proofs. 

OHNSON. 

The matter contained in a poem or play was in our ME 's time 

commonly this denominated. The contexts of his Rape of Lucrece, 


which he certainly publiſhed himſelf, he calls The Argument. Hence 


undoubtedly his uſe of the word, If I would, ſays Timon, by bor- 
rowing, try of what men's hearts are compoſed, what, they bave in 
them, &c, The old copy reads—argument, not, as Dr. Johnſon ſup- 
1 arguments. M ALONE. 

— Flaminius 1— ] The old copy has Flavius. The correction was 


es by Mr. Rowe. The error probably aroſe from Fla. only being 


ſet down in the Mſ. MAL ONE. 
cius.— 
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cius,—to lord Lucullus you; I hunted with his honour 
to-day;— You, to Sempronius ;—commend me to their 
loves; and, I am proud, ſay, that my occaſions have 
found time to uſe them toward a ſupply of money : let 
the requeſt be fifty talents. | 
Flam. As you have ſaid, my lord. 
Flav. Lord Lucius, and Lucullus? humph ! 222 
Tim. Go you, fir, [to another Serv. ] to the ſenators, 
(Of whom, even to the ſtate's beſt health, I have 
Deſerv'd this hearing,) bid *em ſend o' the inſtant 
A thouſand talents to me. 
Flap. IJ have been bold, 
(For that I knew it the moſt general way s,) 
To them to uſe your ſignet, and your name; 
But they do ſhake their heads, and J am here 
No richer in return. 
Tim. Is't true? can it be? 
Flav. They anſwer, in a joint and corporate voice, 
'That now they are at fall, want treaſure, cannot 
Do what they would; are ſorry—you are honourable, — 
But yet they could have wiſh* —they know not— 
Something hath been amiſs—a noble nature 
May catch a wrench—would all were well-—tis pity— 
And fo, intending other ſerious matters“, 
After diſtaſteful looks, and theſe hard fractionss, 5 


3 — T knew it the moſt general wway,))] General is not ſpeedy, but 
compendious, the way to try many at a time. JOHNSON. 
4+ — intending—] is regarding, turning their notice to other things, 
Jokxsox. 
To intend and to attend had anciently the ſame meaning. So, in 
the Spaniſh Curate of Beaumont and Fletcher : | | 
„ Good fir, intend this buſineſs.” STEEVENS. 
So, in Vits, Fits, and Fancies, &c. 1595: 
ce Tell this man that I am going to dinner to my lord maior, and 
that I can not now intend his tittle- tattle.“ | 
Again, in Paſquil's Night- Cap, a poem, 1623 : 
«6 For we have many ſecret ways to ſpend, | 
& Which are not fit our huſbands ſhould intend,” MALTLONE. 
5 and theſe hard fractions, ] Broken hints, interrupted ſentences, 
abrupt remarks. e soN. 
With 
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With certain half- caps, and.eold-montings: es ad 
They froze me into filence. 

Tim, Vou gods reward them. | 
'Pr'ythee, man, look cheerly: Theſe ole fellows have. 
Their ingratitude in them: hereditary TRE AA 
Their blood is cak'd, tis cold, it 9 Games 419 
Tis lack of kindly watmth, they are not kind; 

And nature, as it grows again toward earth, _ 

Is faſhion'd for the journey, dull, and keavy⸗.— 5 
Go to Ventidius,— 40 4 Serv. ] Pr? ythee, La Flarius.! be 

not ſad, N 

Thou art true, and . -ingenuouſly. f VER | 
No blame belongs to thee :— I Serv. ] — lately 
Bury' d his father; by whoſe death, 2 s ſtepp'd 
Into a great eftate; when he was poor, 
Impriſon'd, and in ſcarcity of friends, | 
I clear'd him with five talents: Greet him from me; 3 


Bid him ſuppoſe, 12, wich neceſſity 


Touches his friend 3; which craves to be remember d 
. 6 — bo If-caps,]. A balf- Lap is a cap' lightly moved, not put off. 
k OHNSON. 


0 = told-moving nods, Þ By  cold-moving 1 do not vhderſtand with 
Mr. Theobald, chlolng or cold: producing nods, but a flight motion 
of the head, without any warmth.or cordiality, 

Cold-moving is the ſame as coldly-moving. So==perpetual ſober 
gods, De ſober; laæy-pacing e e 
attering-ſcueet, & c. Such diſtant and uncourteous ſalutations are 
properly termed cold- moving, as n from a cold and unfriendly 
diſpoſitions MALONE. : 

3 — in them hereditary : ] Hereditary, for by natural conſtitution. 
But ſome diſtempers of natural conſtitution being a bereditary, he 
calls their ingratitude fo, WAR BURTON. 

9 And nature, as it grows again toward earth, 

1. JAERI the journey, dull and beavy.— The Tame . 
occurs in The Wife for a Month of Beaumont and Fletcher: 
% Beſide, the fair ſouls old tov, it grows tewetous," 
& Which ſhews all honour i is | departed from wag = =» 
c And we are earth again.“ STEEVENS.' | | 
T Bid bim uppeſe, Jome good neteſſity © 
Touc bes his friend,] Good, as it mag afford Ventidius an {epi 
tunity of rei his bounty, and relieving his friend, in return for 
his former kindneſs : or, ſome honeft neceflity, not the conſequence. 
of a willainous and ignoble bounty, I rather . uy latter is the 
meaning. Marone. | "I i 


Vor. VIII. | F With 
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cius,. to lord Lucullus you; I hunted with * konour 
to-day;— Vou, to Sempronius ;—commend me to their 
loves; and, I am proud, ſay, that my oceaſions have 
found time to uſe them toward a ſupply of perle let 
the requeſt be fifty talents. | | 
Flam. As you have ſaid, my lord. . 1 
Flav. Lord Lucius, and Lucullus ? ILY 1964, 1 
Tim. Go you, ſir, [to another Serv.] to the ſenators, 
(Of whom, even to the ſtate's beſt health, IT have 
Deſerv'd this hearing,) bid *em ſend o the NENT 
thouſand talents to me. l | 
Flay. IJ have been bold, 
(For that I knew it the moſt general way 0% 
To them to uſe your ſignet, and your name; 
But they do ſhake their N and I am here 
No richer in return. | 
Tim, 1s't true? can it be? 
Flav. They anſwer, in a joint and corporate voice, 
That now'they are at fall, want treaſure, cannot 
Do what they would; are forry—you are honourable,— 
But yet they could have wiſh” —they know not — 
Something hath been amiſs—a noble nature 
May catch a wrench—would all were well—'tis Bir 
And ſo, intending other ſerious matters“, 


After diſtaſteful looks, and theſe hard fractions, IN 


the Spanth Curate of Beaumont and Fletcher : 
| « Good fir, intend this buſineſs.” STEEVENS. 
So, in Wits, Fits, and Fancies, c. 1595: ; 
ce Tell this man that I am going to dinner to my bord Me and 
that I can not now intend his tittle- tattle.“ 7 
Again, in Paſquil's Night-Cap, a poem, 1623: 
«© For we have many ſecret ways to ſpend, | 
& Which are not fit our huſbands ſhould intend,” Maront. | 
5 and theſe hard fractions, ] Broken 388 Ga ſentences, | 
abrupt remarks. JOHNS0N« E 
With : 


| | TIMON OF ATHENS, 49 
FF ith certain half-caps®, er af | 
| I Be froze me into ſilence. : 
Jim. Vou gods reward them. 
Pr'ythee, man, look cheerly: Theſe old fellows have | 
eir ingratitude in them hereditary *: Lo io, ; 
1 4 heir blood is cak'd, tis cold, it ſeldom-/flows;; 
is lack of kindly watmtli, they are not kind; 
nd nature, as it grows again toward earth, 
faſhion'd for theJourney, dull, and heavy 9:— 8 
50 to Vr a Serv. 1 Prigthee, {raFlayius.] be 
not iad, | 
ET hou art true, and honeſt; ingenuouſly I ſpeak, 
No blame belongs to thee: e Serv.] * lately 
zury'd his father ; by whoſe death, WA * | 
Into a great eftate; when he was poor, 
mpriſon” d, and in ſcarcity of friends, | 
clear'd him with five talents : Greet him from me; | 


: ; zid him ſuppoſe, ſome neceſſity 
Touches his friend 3; 4 {pre craves to-be remember'd 


= 6 bo If-caps,]. A alf. -cap. 14 a cap” Nightly moved, not put off. 
1 OHNSON. 
7 wwe told-moving TS By deli -mnoviny I do not IP hare with 
Mr. Theobald, chilling Fl cold-producing nods, but a ſlight motion 
f the head, without an warmth-or cordiality, 
Cold. moving is the ſame as coldly-movin ' Somnperpetual * ſob 
ods, for—perperually ſober; lazy-pacing E ape Een 
ttering-ſweet, &comSuch' diſtant and uncourteous ſalutations are 
N termed cold- moving, as e thi from a cold and unfriendly 
iſpoſition. Maronz., 
= 5 — in them hereditary :] Hereditary, for by natural conftitution. 
Hut ſome diſtempers of natural conſtitution being called bereditary, he 
alls their ingratitude ſo. WaR BURTON. 
9 And _— as it grows again toward earth, 
Ii faſbion' — * the journey, dull and bea. 724 The Tas thought 
dceurs in The Wife for a Month of — and Fletcher: 
% Beſide, the fair ſoul's old tos, it grows coeur, 
& Which ſberos all honour is departed from e 
«& And we are earth again. STEEVENS.' | Whit {rf 
T Bid bim ſuppoſe, ſome good neteſſity a 8 
Touc bes his friend,] Good, as it "mag.afford. Ventidius an ran 
unity of exerciſing his bounty, and relieving his friend, in return for 
Pis former kindneſs : or, ſome honeft neceflity, not the conſequence. 
of a villainous and ignoble bounty, I 1 TOE . _ yum is the 
1 eaning. MALON E. 2 1 a4 | 
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With thoſe five talents: that had, ; e give it 

theſe fellows SEO] 248 

To whom tis inftant due. -Ne'er: ſpeak,.or think, "I 

That Timom's fortunes mong his friends can fink. 
Fav. 1 would, | I could ns NOT UT uo _—_  rhonght is 


op 
2 wat a x< 
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See te T Saran ets 
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aer m SCENE . 
N Janie; "4 Reom's in Lucullus . 


Serv. I have told my tord of e his ry coming down 9 
to you. | — —- 
Fam, ponent fir. la. n Fic | 

i $0 en 
Ester Luc SE 7.4204 [470 

Sores Here”, 8 my lord. 

Lucul. [4þde. One of lord "Timon? 8 men? 2 gikt, I I 
warrant,” Why, this hits rights” I dreamt of a ſilver 
baſon and ewer? 28 Flaminius, honeſt Flaminius; | 
you are very re ſpectively welcome, fir *,—Fill me ſome 
wine. [Exit E how does that honourable, L 3 
complete, free-hearted —— — Athopss * den 
bountiful good lord and maſter? | 

Flam. * health f is wn fir, COTA an, 
+2 2 Free] is liberal, not 1 J 1 Ho" # 1 

— a ſilver baſon and exver—] Theſe utenſils of filver 3 much 9 
in requeſt in Sha peare's time, he has, a8 uſual, not ſerupled to place ⁶ 
them in the houſe of an Athenian Ine: So DRY BY 


y houſe within the city n 

« Ts richly furniſhed with plate and gold ; 
44 Baſons and exvers to lave har dainty hands,” 

See Vol. III. p. 492, m. 3. MALONE. 


I — wery . reſpectively Rees; c. i. e. reſpeRfully. 305 is ; 


« »Tis too reſpettive,” &C, STEEVENS: 1 
_ Vol. IV. p. 456, n. 8. MaALonsg, 82 


TIMON OF ATHENS. 1 51 
Taru. I am right glad that his health is well, fir: And 


| 3 | what haſt thou there under thy cloak, pretty Flaminius ? 


Flam.*Faith, nothing but an empty box, fir ; which, 


nin my lord's behalf, I come to entreat your honour to 


9 ſupply; who, having great and inſtant ocraſion to uſe 
fifty talents, hath ſent to your lordſhip to furniſh him ; 


: a 1 nothing doubting your preſent aſſiſtance therein. 


Lucul, La, la, la, la, — nothing doubting, ſays he? alas, 
good lord! a noble gentleman tis, if he would not keep 


3 | {o good a houſe; Many a time and often I have dined with 
him, and told him on't; and come again to ſupper to 


| bp. | him, of purpoſe to have him ſpend leſs : and yet he would 
embrace no counſel, take no warning by my coming, 


7 Every man has his fault, and honeſty is his 5 Lhavet 
him on't, but I could never get him from it. 
= - Re-enter Servant, with wine. 


Serv. Pleaſe your lordſhip, here is the wine 
Lucul. Flaminius, I have noted thee always wiſe. 


Here's to thee. 


Flam. Your lordſhip ſpeaks your pleaſure. 
= Lucul, I have obſerved thee always for a towardly 
prompt ſpirit,—give thee thy due, - and one that knows 
what be page to reaſon; and canſt uſe the time well, if 
the time ule thee well: good parts in thee, Get you 
gone, ſirrah. [To the Servant, awho goes out. ] Draw 
& nearer, honeſt Flaminius, Thy lord's a bountiful gentle - 
man: but thou art wiſe; and thou know'ft well enough, 
although thou comeſt to me, that this is no time to lend 
money; eſpecially upon bate friendſhip, without ſecu- 
rity. Here's three ſolidares ? for thee ; good boy, wink. 
at me, and ſay, thou faw'ſt me not. Fare thee well. 
Flam,"1s't poſſible, the world ſhould ſo much differ; 
And we alive, that liv*'d5? Fly, damned baſeneſs, 
& To him that worſhips thee. - [Throwing thr money away. 


| | *4 == three ſolidates——] I believe this coin is from the mint of the 
poet. STEEVENS. 15 c 2 15 
| 5 And we alive, that he'd ?] i. e. And we who were alive then, alive 
= now. As much as to ſay, in ſo ſbort à time, WARBURTON: 

| a . E 2 3 ; Lucul. 


92 TIMON OF. ATHENS, 3 
Lucul. Ha! Now I ſee, thou art a fool, and fit for thy 
maſter. | © [Exit Lucurrus. 
. Flam. _y _ add to the number that may ſcald 
ee Li. £1 ELL 
Let molten coin be thy damnation *, - 
Thou diſeaſe of a friend, and not himſelf! _ 
Has friendſhip ſuch a faint and milky heart, 
It turns in lefs than two nights 7? O you gods, 
I feel my maſter's paſſion ! This ſlave, 
Unto his honour ?, has my lord's meat in him: 
Why ſhould it thrive, and turn to nutriment, 
When he is turn'd to poiſon ? $1 
O, may diſeaſes only work upon't ! CO A241 5, 
And, when he's ſick to death, let not that part of nature® 
Which my lord paid for, be of any power 


To expel ſicknets, but prolong his hour * ! — [Exit. | 


s Let molten coin be thy damnation,] Perhaps the poet alludes to the 
puniſhment inflited on M. Aquilius by Mithridates. In the Shepherd's 
Calendar, however, Lazarus declares himſelf to have ſeen in hell “ a 
great number of wide cauldrons and kettles, full of boyling lead and 
oyle, with other hot metals molten, in the which were plunged and 
dipped the covetous men and women, for to fullfill and repleniſh them 
of their inſatiate covetiſe. Again, in an ancient bl. I. ballad, entitled 
| The dead Man's Song : HT og | 
| „% And ladles full of meſted gold | 
« Were poured down their throats.” STEEvan% _ 
This probably alludes to the ſtory of Marcus Craſſus and the Par- 
thians, who are ſaid to have poured molten gold down his throat, as 
a reproach and puniſhment for his avarice, MasoN. - 5 
7 It turns in leſs than two nights 21 Alluding to the turning or 
aceſc2nce of milk. lokNSON. 5 ; | 
_ © Unto bis bonour, | Thus the old copy, What Flaminius ſeems to 
mean is,. — This ſlave (to the honour of his character) has, &c. The 


modern editors read, unto this hour, which may be right. STEEVENS» 8 


9 — of nature] Flaminius conſiders that nutriment which Lu- 
cullus had for a length of time received at Timon's table, as conſtituting 
à great part of his animal ſyſtem. SrEEVENS. 

1 — bis bour 1 i. E. the hour of ſickneſs. His for its. STEEVENS, 
: His in almoſt every ſcene of theſe plays is uſed for its, but here 1 

I think & bis hour relates to Lucullus, and means bis life. MALoNE. 


* 


Sb | e 


TIMON OF ATHENS, 53 


SCENE II. 
The ſame. A publick Place. 
Znter Lucius, 10 three Strangers, , 


Luc. Who, the lord Timon? he is my very good friend, 
and an honourable gentleman. | 
1. Strarn. We know him for no leſs*, though we are but 
ſtrangers tb him. But Ican tell you one thing, my lord, 
and which I hear from common rumours, now lord Ti- 
ZE mon's happy hours are done“ and paſt, and his eſtate - 


ſmrinks from him. 
Luc. Fye, no, do not believe it; he cannot want for 


Xx Money. | | 
= 2. . But believe you this, my lord, that, not long 
ago, one of his men was with the lord Lucullus, to bor- 
row ſo many talents 3; nay, urged extremely for't, and 
ſhew' d what neceſlity belong'd to't, and yet was deny'd. 
Tuc. How? | 
= 2. Stran. I tell you, deny'd, my lord, 
= Luc, What a ftrange caſe was that? now, before the 
gods, I am aſham'd on't. gy fa that honourable man? 
there was very little honour ſhew'd in't. For my own 


W.. parts I muſt needs confeſs, IL have received ſome ſmall 
Ekindneſſes from him, as money, plate, jewels, and ſuch 
like trifles, nothing comparing to his; yet, had he miſ- 
Sn NF * oy : » * p , * » : 
2 We know bim for no leſs, &c.] That is, we know bim by report to 
be no eſs than you repreſent him, though we are ſtrangers to his per: 
ſon. JonnsoNn.,. | | | T3 
2 done] i. e. conſumed. Bee Vol. VI. p. 79, n. 8. 
ELD VV | MaLonte 
o borrow ſo many talents 3} Such is the reading of the old copy. 
The modern editors read arbitrarily," ffty talents. So many is not an 
XX uncommon colloquial expreſſion for an indefinite number. The ſtranger 
"XX. might not know the exact ſum. STEEvENS. EE 
= So Queen Elizabeth tp one of her parliaments :*« And for me, it 
fall be ſufficient that a mafble ſtone declare that a queen having 
5 reigned fuch a time, [i. e. the time that ſhe ſhould have reigned, what- 
Lover time that might happedT to 1 28 and died a virgin.” MAT ox. 
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my very exquiſite friend. | | 


to that lord; he's ever ſending ; How ſhall I thank him, 


72 2 
_ 


leis obligations than me, and ſent to me accordingly. HraTh. 


1 meg bis accafion ſo many talents.] i. e. à certain namber of 


kaſe, the. player; who repreſented, the character ſpoke of the firſt num- 
. ber that was uppermoſt in his mind; and the printer, Who. copied 
from the playhouſe books, put,down: an indefinite for the definite fum, | 
. which remained unſpecified. The modern editors read again in this 


x hraſeology in many books of Shakfpeare's age, In'Fulius Caſar we 
| a raſe uſed here, ; 


F 8 . Luc, 
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took him, and ſent to me +, I ſhould ne'er have deny'd 
his occaſion ſo many talents 5. | 
| Enter SERvILIUs. 
Ser. See, by good hap, yonder's my lord; I have 
ſweat to ſee IA tba” honour'd lord, 
; 8 „ ers. 
Tue. Servilius! you are kindly met, fir. Fare thee 
well: —Commend me to thy honourable- virtuous lord, 


Ser. May it pleaſe your honour, my lord hath fent— = 
Luc. Ha! what has he fent? I am ſo much endear'd 


think*ft thou? And what has he ſent now ? a 

Ser. He has only ſent his preſent oceafion now, my - 
lord; requeſing your lord to ſupply kis inflant ufe Bs 
with fo many talents 5, | | 4 
* >> yet bod be miſtook bin, ond ſent to me,] Lucius has juſt de. i 

Shae he had had fewer preſents from Fimon, than Lucullus haet 
xeceived, who therefore ought to have been the firſt to aſſiſt him. Yet, 
ſays he, had Timon miſtdbol him, or overlooked. that circumſtance, and 
ſent to me, I ſhould not have denied, &c. STBEvVENS.' '. - = 

Had be miſtook him means, had he by miſtake thought him under 


Ethink with Mr. Steevens that him relates to Timon, and that 8 
miſtook him is a; refleQive participle. Maro. 1 


talents, ſuch. a number as he might happen to want. This paſſage, as 
well as a former, (ſeen. 3,) ſhews that the text below is not corrupt. 
* 8 MALONWE. 5 
wn ſo many talent. J Such again is. the reading with which, 
the old copy ſupplies.us. Probably the exact number of the talent: 
wanted was not expreſsly ſet down by Shakſpeare. If this was the 


inſtance, fifry talents, Perhaps the ſervant brought a note with him 
which he tender'd to Lucullus. STEVENS. y | 5 
There is, I am confident, no cron. I have met with this, kind of 


have the ph Lueilius ſays to his adverſary, 5 
„ There js /o. much that thou wiltkill me ſtraighit. Max on- - 
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Tuc. I know, his lordſhip. is but merry with me; 
Me: cannot want fifty-five hundred talents. | | 
Ser. But in the mean time he wants leſs, my lord. 
r his occaſion were not virtuous 77 

could not urge it half ſo faithfully ö. 

Luc. Doſt thou ſpeak ſeriouſly, Servilius? 

Ser. Upon my ſoul, tis true, fir. | 35 
Tac. What a wicked beaſt was I, to disfurniſh myſelf 
N gainſt ſach a good time, when I might have ſhewn my- 
elf honourable ? how unluckily it happen'd, that I ſhould 
 EÞurchaſe the day before for a little part, and undo a 


Freat deal of honour9?—Servilius, now before the gods, 
was 


N 1 


am not able to do't; the more beaſt, I ſay:— 


71 bis occafion were not virtuous, ] Virtuont, for ſtrong, forcible, 
preſſing. WarBUuRTON = | | 
The meaning may more naturally be; If he did not want it for a 

good uſe, Joxnsons „5 
Pr. Johnſon's explication is certainly right. We had before: 

8 e Some goad neceſſity touches his friend.” MALOxE. | 
= 3 a half fo faithfully. ] Fairbfully, for-fervently, Wax zus rox. 
XX Zeal or fervour uſually attending fidelity» MALONEY. 

9 that I ſhould purchaſe tbe day before for a little part, and undo 
; a great deal of benour f--] Though there is a ſeeming plauſible 
Wantitheſis in the terms, I am very well aſſured they are corrupt at the 
bottom. For a little part of what? Honour is the only ſubſtantive 
hat follows in the ſentence. How much is the antitheſis improved 
y the fenſe which my entendidtion gives? «© That I fould' purchaſe 
for a little dirt, and undo a great deal of Bonour!” TRxonAr v. 
This emendation is received, like alt others, by Sir Thomas Han- 
i mer, but neglected by Dr. Warburton. T think Theobald, right in 
ſuſpecting a corruption; nor is his emendation jnjudicious, though 
perhaps we may better read, purchaſe the day before for a' little park. 
"MF : e 5 OHNSONs _ 
= I am ſatisfied with the old reading, which is ſufficiently in our au- 
rhor's manner. By purchafing what brought me but little honour, I 
have loſt the more honourable opportunity of ſupplying the wants of 
my friend. Dr. Farmer, however, ſuſpects a ,quibble between honour 
in its common acceptation, and Honour (i. e. the ſordſpip of a place) in 
legal ſenſe, See Jacob's Dictionary. STEEVENS,  ' _ 
I believe” Dr. Johnſon's reading id the true one. I once ſuſpected 
e phraſe * purchaſe: for ;** but a-. more attentive examination of our 
Puthour's works and thoſe of his contemporaries has ſliewn me the fol 


WF fuſpeRting corruptions in the text, merely becauſe it exhibits X diffe 
Went phraſcology from that uſed at this day, MTH EH. 


. ß ⅛ «_ 
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ſending to uſe lord Timon myſelf, theſe gentlemen can 
witneſs; but I would not, for the wealth of Athens, I 
had done it now. Commend me bountifully to his good 
lordſhip; and, I hope, his honour will conceive the 
faireſt of me; becauſe I have fio power to be kind:— - 
And tell him this from me, I count it one of my greateſt 2 
afflictions, ſay, that I cannot 'pleaſure ſuch an honour. * 
able gentleman. Good Servilius, will you befriend me 
ſo far, as to uſe mine own words to him? — 
I MET T_TR..T EET | 9 
Luc. I'll look you out a good turn, Servilius.— : 
7 Sg WA of © [Exit St&viiivs, 
True, as you ſaid, Timon is ſhrunk, indeed; © ö 
And he, that's once deny'd, will hardly ſpeed. [ Exit. 
I. Stran. Do you obſerve this, Hoſtilius? : RX 
2. Stran, Ay, too well. 5701 | EK 
1. Stran. Why this is the world's ſoul, and juſt of the 
ſame piece F VipT Ss 
Is every flatterer's ſpirit *. Who can cal him his friend, 
That dips in the ſame diſh? for in my knowing a 
Timon has been this lord's father, and kept 
His credit with his purſm 9 15 
Supported his eſtate; nay, Timon's money 


. 
« F 
- 


ether [modern] editions read, 3 
_ Why tbis is the world's foul; | 5 
Of the ſame piece is every flatterer*s ſport, 53 
Mr. Upton has not unluckily tranſpoſed the two final words, thus: 
Why, this is the world's ſport : | 7 5 
Of the ſame piece is ev'ry latter er s ſou. = | 
The paſſage is not ſo obſcure as to provoke fo much enquiry, Thi, 
ſays he, is tte ſoul or ſpirit of the 2vorld ; every flatterer plays the ſame 
game, makes ſport with the confidence of his friend. Joxnson. 
The emendation, ſpirit, belongs not to Dr. Warburton, but to Mr. 
Theobald. The word was frequently pronounced as one ſyllable, and | 
ſometimes, I think, written ſpire. Hence the corruption was eaſy; 
whilſt on the other hand it is highly improbable that two words ſo 
diſtant from each other as ſou! and ſpore [or | ſpirit] ſhould change 
places. Mr. Upton did not take the trouble- to look into the old copy; 
but finding ſou] and ſport the final words of two lines in Mr, Pope's and 
the ſubſequent editions, took it for granted they held the ſame ſitu- 
ation in the original edition, which we ſee was not the caſe. I do not 
believe this ſpeech was intended by the authour for verſe, Maroxr” 


I — flatterer's ſpirit.] This is Dr. Warburton's emendation. The - 
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"Was paid his men their wages: He ne'er drinks, 
Put Timon's filver treads upon his lip; 
d nd yet, (O, ſee the monſtrouſneſs of man, 
hen he looks out in an ungrateful ſhape ! 
ie does deny him, in reſpect of his“, 
hat charitable men afford to beggars. 

3. Sran, Religion groans at it. 

RT x. Srran. For mine own part, 

never taſted Timon in my life, 
or came any of his bounties over me, 
o mark me for his friend; yet, I proteſt, 
Por his right noble mind, illuſtrious virtue, 
And honourable carriage, | 
Flad his neceſſity made uſe of me, ants 
would have put my wealth into donation, 

And the beſt half ſhould have return'd to him?, 

W So 
in reſpect of bis,] That is, in reſpe# of bis fortune : what Lu- 
ius denies to Timon is in proportion to what Lucius poſſeſſes, leſs 
han the uſual alms given by good men to beggars, JounsoN. 

* 3 T would have put my wealth into donation, . | 
| And the beft balf ould have return'd to him, ] Had bis neceſſity 
rade uſe of me, I would have put my fortune into a condition to be alie- 
ated, and the beſt half of 2vbat I bad gained myſelf, or received from 
Sr bers, ſhould have found its way to bim. Either ſuch licentious ex- 
poſition muſt be allowed, or the paſſage remain in obſcurity. 
be following lines in Hamlet, Act II. fc. ii. perſuade-me that my 
explanation of—put my wealtb into donation—is very doubtful z 
2 C Put your dread pleaſures more into command ae 
5 «© Than to entreaty.“ | | 
Again, in Cymbeline, Act III. ſc. iv: 0 

| «© And mad'ft me put into contempt the ſuits 
6 Of princely fellows,” &. | 
Perhaps the ſtranger means to ſay, I would have treated my wealth ag, 
"= preſent originally received from him, and on this occaſion have re- 

Wurn'd him the half,of that, whole for which I ſuppoſed myſelf to be 
debted to his bounty. STEEVENS. | 
I have no doubt that the latter very happy interpretation given by 

r. Steevens is the true one; and I ſhould have omitted the former, 
ut that it was ſo connected with what follows as not to be eaſily 
parated. Though, (ſays the ſpeaker) I never taſted Timon's bounty 


my life, 1 would bave ſuppoſed my whole fortune to have been a 
- = if: from him, &c. So, in the common phraſe,—Put yourſelf Ci. e. 
t: ppoſe yourſelf] in my place. The paſſages quoted by Mr. Steevens 


Lo, ily ſupport the phraſe— into donations | | 
_— *:-- Fly „Return d 


— 
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For policy ſits above conſcience.  {[Exeunt © 


He might have try'd lord Lucius, or Lucullus; 


| They have all deny'd him? 
Has Ventidius and Lucullus Neny's him? 


— . ]⁰ . 7˙˙. 7 — 
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So much I love his heart: But, I perceive, 
Men muſt learn now with pity to diſpenſe; 


SCEN E III. 
The ſame. 4 Room in Sempronius's 3 


Enter SEMPRONIUS, and @ Servant of Timon's. 


Sem. Muf! he needs trouble me in't? Humph ! Boe 
all others? 


And now Ventidius is wealthy too, ' 

Whom he redeem'd from priſows; All theſe 

Owe their eflates unto him. | 
Serv. My lord, 

They have all been touch'd5, and found baſe metal ; fr 


Sem. How! have they deny'd him? 


And does he ſend to me? Three? humph ! 
It ſhews but little love or judgment in him. 
Muſt I be his laſt refuge? His friends, like phyſicians, 
Thrive, give him over® ; MulbT take the cure upon me? 9 1 
« Return d to him” neceſſarily includes the idea of FR come from | 3 | 
kim, and therefore can not mean ſimply—found its way, the inter- 
pretation firſt given by Mr. Steevens. MALons., 1 
4 And now Ventidius is wealthy too, 
Whom be redeem d from priſon :] This circumſtance occurs kewl | 
In the anonymous unpubliſhed comedy of Timon 
4 O yee ingrateful ! have I freed yee 
«. From bonds in priſon, to requite me thus, | 
« To tramygle ore mee in my miſery?” MALONE. 4 
, S Th ba ve all Nt touch'd,] That i is, we pRading to _ . 
* | anon y 4 
„ — bis friends, like phyſicians, 1 
Thrive, gius him over f] Hanmer reads, ery d, plauſibly nn. 8 
Inſtead of tree propoſed by Mr. Pope, I ſhould read thrice, But per- 
Raps the old reading is the true, Jonnson. 5 
Perhaps we ſhould read —ſpriv d. They give bim over frriv'd; ; that 
36, prepared for immediate death” by ſorift, Ty WWII TT. | 
Perhaps the following * in Webſter's Dutcheſs of e is the Y 
Seſt comment after all:; ' 9 
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has much diſgrac'd me in't; Lam angry at him, 
hat might have known my place: I ſee no ſenſe _—_ 

K | - oy ut 


3 


cc — Phyſicians thus, | 
« Mitb their bands full of money, uſe to give o'er 
„ Their patients.“ | a ; | 
rye paſſage will then mean: “ His friends, like phyficians, thrive 
hie bounty and fees, and either relinguiſh, and e e. bim, or give 
3 caſe up as deſperate.” Jo giue over in the aming of the Shrew 
re | no reference to the irremediable condition of a patient, but fimply 
ans to leave, to forſake, to quit: | f 
„„ And therefore let me be thus bold with you, 
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Fo give you over at this firſt encounter, ; 
4 Unleſs you wilt acompany me thither.” STzzvzn. 
EF The editor of the ſecond folio, the firſt and principal corrupter of 


Meſe plays, for Thrive, ſubſtituted Tbriv'd, on which the conjectures 
ir Thomas Hanmer and Mr. Tyrwhitt were founded. _ 
- RE The paſſage quoted by Mr. Steevens from The Dutcheſs of May, is 


dr arong confirmation of the old reading; for Webſter appears both in 
Mat and in another piece of his (The White Devil) to have frequently 
itated Shakſpeare. Thus, in The Dutcheſs of Malfy, we find: 
__ &<&  — Uſe me well, you were beſt ; 
I, 1 ec What I have done, 1 have done; I'll confeſs nothing. 
I pparently from Or bello: | 


«© Demand me nothing; what you know, you know; 

> ct From this time forth I never will ſpeak word.” 

Again, the Cardinal, ſpeaking to his miſtreſs Julia, who had im- 
Fortuned him to diſcloſe the cauſe of his melancholy, ſays: 

_ «<< Satisfy thy longing ; „ 

« The only way to make thee keep thy counſel, 

1 ce Is, not to tell thee,” OE, 
ee, in King Henry IV. P. I: 


& 5 


ec for ſecrecy 
& No lady cloſer; for I well believe 
© Thou wilt not utter what thou doſt not know.“ 
gain, in The rr Devil: 1 ES | 
| © Terrify babes, my lord, with paint 1. 
o, in Macbeth: ede 8 | 

S 46 tis the eye of childbood, | a 
* 4% That fears a painted devil. 

gain, in The White Devil: 
| A the ſecret of my prince, 
Which I will wear i' th' inſide of my heart.” 
oped, I think, from theſe lines of Hamlet: KT 
7 6 Give me the man 
& That is not paſſion's ſlave, and I will evear him 
« In my heart's core, ay, in my heart of heart.“ 


— 
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of Malfy, which ſeems to have been copied from our author's 


| Steevens, were copied from Timon before it was in print; 


60 TIMON OP ATHENS. 

But his occaſions might have woo'd me firſt; 

For, in my conſcience, I was the firſt man 

That e' er receiv'd gift from him: 

And does he think ſo backwardly of me now, 

That I'll requite it laſt? No: So it may move. 

An argument of laughter to the reſt, _ 

And amongſt lords I be thought“ a fool. 

T had rather than the worth of thrice the ſum, 

He had ſent to me firſt, but for my mind's ſake ; bo 

I had ſuch a courage to do him good 7. But now return, 

And with their faint reply this anſwer j Join ; I ; 

Who bates mine honour, ſhall not know | my ohne: 9 
© | Exit, 

Serv. Excellent! Your lordſhip” s a goodly 1 1 


Je White Devil was not printed till 1612. — Hamlet had appeared 4 4 
in 1604. See alſo another imitation quoted in a note on Cymbelin, Mi 
Act IV. ſc. ii.; and the laſt feene of the fourth act of The Duic = | 

ny 


obn, Act IV. ſc. ii, © 
Th. be Dutcbeſs of Walfy had certainly appeared before 1619, for Bu- 1 
bage, who died in that year, acted in it; 1 believe, before 1616, for 
1 imagine it is the play alluded to in Ben Jonſon' S Prologue to u. 
Aan in bis Humour, printed in that year: 3 
| 6 'To make a child new-ſwaddled-to proceed 
« Man,“ Kc. 1 
So that probably the lines dhove cited from Webſter s play by u 4 % 
for? it firſt 
appeared in the folio, 1623, Hence we may conclude, that thriut: 1 3 
was not an error of the preſs, but our author's original word, which 
Webſter imitated, not from the printed book, but from the repreſen T 
tation of the play, or the Mi. copy. 3 | 
It is obſervable, that in this piece of Webſter's, the dutcheſs, who, 1 
like Deſdemona, is ſtrangled, revives after long ſeeming dead, 0 
m_ words, and then dies. Marovnt. F 
* — 1 be 1 The perſonal pronoun was inſerted by tl. 2 7 
editor of the ſecond folio. MAT ONE. 4 4 
7 Thad ſuch a courage —] Such an ardour, uch an eager deſire. » v 
OHNS SON = 
Excellent I &c.] I ſuppoſe the former part of this ſpeech to hae = 
been. originally written in verſe, as well as the latter; though the 
players having printed it as profe, (omitting ſe veral ſyllables neceſſary to. 
the metre) it cannot now be reſtored without ſuch additions as no editor I „ 
is at liberty to inſert in the text. STE EVEN. * 
J ſuſpect no omitlion whatſoever here, MAT ONE. 
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© ie devil knew not what he did, when he made man 
ick; he eroſs'd himſelf by't: and I cannot think, 
in the end, the villainies of man will ſet him clearꝰ. 
fairly this lord ſtrives r foul? takes virtuous 
"Wes to be wicked; like thoſe that, under hot ardent 
. would ſet whole realms on fire *, + 
uch a nature is his politick love. 
s was my lord's beſt hope; now all are fled, _ 
e only the gods: Now his friends are dead, 
ors, that were ne'er acquainted with their wards _ 
ay a bounteous year, muſt be employ d 
w to guard ſure their maſter, a en 


= The devil knew not what” be did; eben be made man politic k; be 


1 a led bimſelf by't: and I cannot think, but, in the end, the willainies 
an will ſet bim clear.) The meaning, I think, is this : The devil 
0% know what be was about, {how much his reputation for wicked- 
would be diminiſhed] wwhen be made man crafty and intereſted; be 
aw arted bimſelf by it; | by thus raifing up rivals to contend with him 
I gniquity, and at length to ſurpaſs him ;] and I cannot but think that 
aft the enormities of mankind will "riſe to ſuch.a beigbe, as. to male 
Satan himſelf, in compariſon, appear (what he would leaſt of all 
n to be) ſpotleſs and innocent. i 
Clear is in many other places uſed ke our authour and the contem- 
ary writers, for innocent. So, in . CS 


I be Tempeſt s 
, X &<  — nothing but heart's ſorrow FEI RODS «ct 
1M & And a clear life enſuing.“ | E 
10 ain, in Macbetb: | 1 b 
irt, = © —— This Duncan | 5 
7 6 Hath borne his faculties ſo meek, hath been 
ich 5 2 «© So clear in his great office, ="", . a . 
en. gain, in the play before us: ' : 
19. «© Roots, ye clear gods!“ 
„ eain, in Marlowe's Laſts Dominion, 1657: 
ah & — Ino myſelf am clear 
be « As is the ne- born infant.” M ALONE. 1 rr 
wy rates virtuous copies 20 be wicked 5 like thoſe, &c.] This is 2 


Nfection on the puritans of that time. Theſe people were then ſet 


on a project of new-modelling the eccleſiaſtical and. civil government 
1 ording to ſcripture rules and examples; which makes him ſay, that 


der zeal for the word of God, they wvould ſet wwhole realms on fires 
d Sempronius pretended to that warm affection and generous jealouſy 
friendſhip, that is affronted, if any other be applied to before it, 
beſt the ſimilitude is an aukward one; but it fitted the audience, 
gh not the ſpeaker, WARBURTON, | | 


| Whocannot keep his wealth, mult hee hs houſe [Evi 


8 


62 TIMON OF ATHENS. 
And this is all a liberal courſe allows; 


58 CE N E IV. 
The fs: 4 Hall i iu Timon's Hoe. 5 


Enter two ſervants of Varro, and the ſervant of Lues, ö 
meeting Tirus, Hor TENs1vUs,' and other /ervants to 
Timon's Cred:itors, waiting his coming out. | 


Var. Serv. Well met; good-morrow, T itus, and Hor- 
tennis. 
Tit. The like to yous Sand Maura. 
Hor. Lucius? 
What, do we meet gether ! 
Tuc. Serv. Ay, and, I think, 
One bufineſs does command us all for wines 
Is money. 
Tis it. so is theirs, and ours. 


Enter Pnilorvs. 


Tuc. dere. And fir Philotus too ! 
Phi, Good day at once. 
Lac . Ser Vs Welcome 3 18 brother 0 What do 3 ox think 
the hour? 
Phi. Labouring for nine. 
Luc. Serv. So much? 
Phi. Is not my lord ſeen yer . 
Luc. Serv. Not yet. 
Phi. J wonder on't; he was wont to ſhine at ſeven. 
Luc. . Ay, but the Saya are "waxed ſhorter with 


® — ee bis bouſe.] is e. he vitkio doors fir fs of duns. 
1 

8005 in Meaſure for Meaſure, Act III. ſc. it. 4 You-will turn good 
e now, l ; you will 1 the FN” SYEETENG, mY 


You 


You muſt conſider, that a ee ae | 
Is like the ſan's* ; ; bur not, like his, recoverable. 2 8 
I fear, 300 

*Tis deepeſt winter in lord Timon's purſe; 

That is, one may reach deep te and . 

Find little. | 

Phi. Jam of your fear for that. 
Tit. Ill ſhew-you how to obſerve a Rrange.event. 

Your lord ſends now for money. 3; 

Hor, Moſt true, he does. 

717. And he wears jewels now of Timon 8 ik. 
For which I wait for money). | 
Hor. It is againſt my heart. 

Luc. Serve Mark, how ſtrange it ſhows,. 

Timon i in this ſhould pay more than he owes * 

And e'en as if yaur lord ſhould wear rich Jewels, 

And fond for money for em. 

Hor. Iam weary of this charge 2, the gods can witneſs: 

I know, my lord hath ſpent of Timon® 's wealth, 

And now ingratitude makes 1 it worſe than ſtealth. 

1. Var. Serv. Yes, mine's ci eee crowns 2 

| What's yours? A moi. get 7 1d ba 
Luc. Serv. Five thouſand mine 
1. Var. Serv. Tis much deep: and i it ſhould ſeem by | 
5 e, 

Pour maſter's confidence was N mine; S. 
Elſe, nel ye hys had equall'd<, = 28 
Enter 

— 4 adi igal _ : 
7 like the ſun's z==] That is, like him in blaze and ſplendour. 
4 Soles orridere et'redire poſſunt. Catul. Jon xsOoN. 
Theobald and the ſubſequent editors, elegantly enough, but without. 
neceſſity, read—a prodigal's courſe. We have the ſame phraſe as that 


in 1 text in the laſt couplet of the preceding ſcene: 
“% And this is all a /iberal courſe allows.” Matonr. 
Ian weary of this charge,] That is, of this commiſſion, of this m- 
loyment. OHNSONs 
4 27 bis bad equalPd.] Should it not be, Elſe, ſerely 
mine bad eq all. Jonxsox. 
The mw. Fo WP. be, 44 The confidential friendſhip fubfiſting be- 
teen 33 85 maſter [Lucius] and Timon, was * than + 
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ready to come fort! 


greater. Thus, if A. has applied to B. 


4 TIM ON OF ATHENS: 


Enter FLAlxIUubv s. 


* - 3 + #-# 


T7t, One of lord Timon's men. 


Luc, Serv. Flaminius! ſir, a werd: Pray, is my lord 


* 1 'F 


Flam. No, indeed, he is not. 
Tit. We attend his lordſhip ; pray, fignify ſo much. 

Flam. I need not tell him that; he knows, you are too 
diligent. h ©» [Exit Framinivs. 


of 1 7 4 


a, 1 6 , + # 5 l 6 Foy 5 of je 5 Fo g 5 2 
ſiſting between my maſter Varro] and Timon; elſe ſurely. the ſum 
borrowed by Timon from your maſter had been egual to, and nor greater 
than, the ſum borrowed from mine; and this eguality would have been 


produced by the application made to my maſter being raiſed from three 


thouſand crowns to five thouſ ang. 
Two ſums of unequal magnitude may be redueed to an equality, 
as well by addition to che leſſer Toons as by ſubtraction from the 
B. for ten pounds, and to C for fire, 

and C requeſts that he may lend A preciſely the ſame ſum as he ſhall be 
furniſhed with by B, this may be done, either by C's augmenting his 


loan, and lending ten pounds as well as B, or by B's diminiſhing his 


loan, and, like C lending only five pounds. The words of Varre's 
ſervant therefore may mean, Elſe furely the ſame ſums had been bor- 
rowed by Timon from both our maſters, on ; . 
I have preſerved this interpretation, becauſe I once thought it pro- 
bable, and becauſe it may ſtrike others as juſt. But the true expli- 
cation I believe is this (which I alſo formerly propoſed). His may 
refer to mine. © It ſhould ſeem that the confidential friendſhip ſubſiſt- 
ing between your maſter and Timon, was greater than that ſubſiſting 
between Timon and my maſter z elſe ſurely bis ſum, i. e. the ſum bor- 
rowed from my maſter, ¶ the laſt antecedent] had been as large as the 
ſum borrowed from yours. | EE ii Eo 

The former interpretation (though I think it wrong,) I have ſtated 
thus preciſely, and exactly in ſuEfance as it appeared ſeveral years ago, 
(though the expreſſion is a little varied,) becauſe a ſhallow REMARKER 
has endeavoured to repreſent it as unintelligible. It may be ſo to him, 
for the wit of ſome men, like Falſtaff's deſert, “ is too thick to ſhine, 
and too heavy to mount.” This Remarker, hawever, it is obſervable, 
after a feeble attempt at jocularity, (to which our great Satyriſt tells 
us ſuch criticks are much addifted,) and ſaying, that he ſhall take no 
further notice of this editor's 2 conjectures, with great gravity 
propoſes a comment evidently formed on the latter of them, as an 
original interpretation of bis own, on which the reader may ſafely rely. 
; ; | ; =D TI. ALON Fe 
Enter 


1M or ATHENS. =— 


Enter FL Avius in a cloat, muffled.” 


Luc, Serv. Ha! is not that his ſteward muffled ſo? 

He oes away in a cloud: call him, call Ow Eh 
7t. Do you hear, ſir? 

1. Var. Serv. By your leave, fit. 

_ Flav. What do you aſk of me, my friend? 

Tit, We wait for certain money here, fir. 

Flav. Ay, if money were as certain as your waiting, 
| *Twere ſure enough, 
Why then preferr d you not your ſums and bills, 
When your falſe maſters eat of my lard's meat? 
Then they could ſmile, and fawn upon his debts, 
And take down the intereſt into their-gluttonous maws 3 
You do yourſelves but wrong, to ſtir me up LY Hs, 
Let me paſs quietly : | 


"XX Believe't, my lord and I have made an end; 


I have no more to reckon, he to ſpend, 
| Luc. Serv. Ay, but this anſwer will not ſerve. 
Flav. If *twill not ſerve, tis not ſo baſe as you; 
For you ſerve knaves. [Fxir. 
1. Var. Serv. How! what does his caſhier'd worſhip 
mutter: 
2. Var. Serv, No matter wie; he's s poor, and that's 
revenge enough. Who can ſpeak broader than he that 


has no houſe to put his head in? ſuch may rail gainſt 


| great buildings. 


| : Enter Survitiuss, : 
Tit, O, here's Servilius; now we man know 


Some anſwer. 
Ser. If I might beſeech you, gentletnen; 
To repair ſome other hour, I ſhould 
Derive much from it: for, take it on my ſoul. 
My lord leans wond'rouſly to diſcontent. - 8 


* 


5 Enter Servilius,] Tt may be obſerved that W Has on | 


Ms filled his Greek: Rory with Roman names. Jqunson. 
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His comfortable Cpt * 8 1 1 
He is much cut of health, and keeps his chamber. 
Luc. Serv. Many do keep their e Joe not ficks 
And, if it be ſo fir be ond his health, 5 
Methinks, he. ſhould. the ſooner pay his debts, 
And make a clear way to the gods 
Ser. Good gods f 
Tit, We cannot take this for anſwer, ſir. 
Flam. [ Within. ] Servilius, help !—my lord! my lord! 


Euter Timon, in a rage; FLAMINILUS. following. 


Tim. What, ate my doors oppos'd againſt my paſſage? 
Have I been ever free, and muſt my houſe _ . F * 
Be my retentive enemy. my gal | 
The place, which E have feaſted, does it no]. 
Like all mh, nf gen me an iron heart? 

Luc. Serv. Put in now, Titus. 

Fit. My lord, here is my bill 

Luc. Serv, Here's mine. oy 

Hor. Serv, And mine, my lords; 

Both, Var. Serum. And ours, my lord. 

Phz, All our bills. | 15 „ 

Tim, Knock: me, dan with ene, cleave me u de 
girdle. N 


8. Hor. Serv. And mine, my lord. ] In the old copy this ſpeech is given 
to Varro. I have given it to the ſervant of 3 ho would na- 
turally prefer his claim among the reſt,) becauſe to the following ſpeech 
in the old copy is prefixed; a. Var. which from the words ſpoken [And 
aur, my lord. J meant, I conceive, the two ſervants of Varrg. In the 
modern editiens thig latter ſpeech. is given to Caphis, who is not upon 
the ſtage. MALONR. . OT n 
7 Knock me down with em, I Timon quibbles. They preſent their 
written bills ; he catches at the word, alludes to . the Gille, or battle- 


ares, which: the ancient ſoldiery carried,” and were ftill uſed by the, Wl 


watch in Shakfpeare's time. See the ſcene between Dogberry, &c. in 

Much ado about Nothing. Again, in Heywood's 1f you know not me 
you know — rg: Aras Part, Sir John Greſham ſays to his 

creditors: © Friends, you cannot beat me dpwn, with, your. Bille 
Alain, is Decker's Guls Henke, 1609 ; 8 =-chiy duh mp. 
«o20n their cuſtomers with large bills,” STEZVZNS. ; 


* - 
* 
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Tim. Cut wy heart 3 in ſums. | „%%%éͤ;ö%?ẽ On 

77 ͤ SssrE.. TE EE 

Tin. Tell out my blood. qd, 
Tut. Serv. Five thooſand' dos my ler 

| Tim. Five thouſand dro P ens, Sa = "a F 

What yours? and yours 1 


1. Var. Serv. My lord. W 

2. Var. Serv. My lord, — 

Tim. Tear me, take me, | and the oi fall upon 7 1 
Kit. 


Hor. F aitl, I perceive; * dax maſters may throw their 
caps at their money; ; theſe debts may Well be callꝰd deſ- 
perate ones, for a madman owes 'em. =p 2 ¶Exeunt. 


Ker enter Timon; an FE vr ub. 62H 16 
Tim. They have gen Fu oy; breath from me, the fav aves: 
Creditors !—devils. | - 
Flav. My dear by e | | 
Tim, What if it ſhould be ſo 55 ee, - 9g 
Flav. My lord, — ns 4 
Tim. I'll have it ſo MV Renata * 
* Here, my lord. EDN 
ime So fitly ? Go, bid all my friends again, 
Lucius, Lucullus, and Sempronius; 
Ullorxa, all; I'll once more feaſt the raſcals. 
Flav. O ni lord 
You only ſpeale from your diftrakted ſoul; 
here is not ſo mueh left, to a os 
moderate table. 8 
: Tim: Be it not in-thy care :. go WS WIN 
I charge thee, invite them all: let in the tide © 
Of knaves once more; my cook and 1 F | 
L Bruun . 
95 08 SCENE V. 


The Same, The Senate: Hose. . | 
EY Shieh fftting; Enter Ar cintants, attend. 
1. e lard; ven have my voice tot; the fault's 


e Tis 


4a® * 


r TAI a oof 9 <1 Ab I LS A I IE — — — — 
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ww T + 


"Tis neceſſary, he ſhould die: 1 Te 1 

Nothing emboldens ſin ſo much as mercy. | og 
2. Sen. Moſt true; the law ſhall bruiſe him. 
Ale. Honour, health, and compaſſion to the farts 1 
I. Sen. Now, captain 
Alc. 1 am an humble ſuitor to your virtues ; 5 10 

For pity is the virtue of the law, 

And none but tyrants uſe it cruelly. 

It pleaſes time, and fortune, to lie . 

Upon a friend of mine, who, in hot blood, 

Hath Rept into the law, which is paſt deptm 

"t To thoſe that, without heed, do plunge i into it. 5 

1 He is a man, ſetting his fate aſide n, 5 

0 Of comely virtue: 

| | Nor did he fail the fact with cowardice ;' 

i An honour in him, which buys out his fault) 
ut, with a noble fury, and fair ſpirit, 

Seeing his reputation touch'd to death, 

He did oppoſe his foe::: 

And with ſuch ſober and 15800 paſſion | 

He did behave his anger, ere 'twas ſpent , 

As if he had but aj FE an en 


HS DD + S + 


: 1. "IN 


8 — all bra him.) The old 4 8er ae bruiſe * dem. The 
ſame miſtake has happened often in theſe plays. In a ſubſequent line 
in this ſcene we have in the old copy with bim, inſtead of with 'em. 
For the correction, which is fully Aten by the context, I am anſw-er- | 


able. MALoONE. * 
9 He is a man, &c. ] I have printed theſe lines after the original 


copy, except that, for an Honour, it is there, and benour. All the latter 
editions deviate unwarrantably from the. wa, and N i es 


thus: 


11 


He is a nan, Larne bis fault fide, © 
Of wirtuous Honour, ; which buys out bis fault; 1. 
Nor did be ſoil, &c. JonxSOx. 
This licentious alteration of the text, with a thouſand others of the 
ſame kind, was made by Mr, Pope. Maron r. 
| I - ſetting bir fate ade, ] i. e. eee chis action of his, which 
Was pre-determined by fate, out of the queſtion. STEEVENS. | 
2 Ard with ſuch ſober and unnoted paſſion 5 
He did behave bis anger, ere "twas ſpent, &c. ] Uanoted, accord- 


ing te te Dr. Warburton, means ane, — 66 Unnoted paſſion, 
3 | 3 believe, 


N — > 
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TIMON OF ATHENS. 69 
1. Ser: Von undergo too ſtrict a paradox s, | 
Striving to make an ugly deed look fair: 
Your words ha ww took ſuch pains, as if they labour'd 
To bring man- ſlaughter into form, and ſet quarrelling 
Upon the head of valour ; which, indeed, 
Is valour miſbegot, and came into the World 
E When ſects and factions were newly born: 
He's truly valiant, that can wiſely ſuffer 
The worſt that man can breathe !; and make his wrongs 
His outſides ; to wear them like his raiment, Es 
And ne'er prefer his injuries to. uy heart, e 
To bring it into dan gert. A 512. BY 
If wrongs be evils, and enforce us kin, 911 iter t 
What folly *tis, to hazard life. 1 0 r Lk 90 ere 
| Ae. My Jorden be 11111 3 62g OY 


I believe, means a 'paſfic on peda en but not lid 
with any external or boiſterous appearances z ſo regulated and ſubdued, 
that no ſpectator could note, or obſerve, its operation. 
The old copy reads—He did Beboove, &. which does not afford any 


1 very clear meaning. Bebave, which Dr. Warburton interprets, ma- 
nage, vas introduced by Mr. Rowe. 1 doubt the text is not yet right. 


0 1 Won; rather read: 


Our author fo very frequently converts nouns into verbs, that 1 haye 
ſometimes thought he might have written He did 1 his an- 
| h e. ſuppreſs it. So, Milton ; - 

„yet put he not forth all his ſtrength, © 
But check'd it mid-way.” MaLons. 5 


1 


rr 


42d unnoted baſſion 

He did behave, ere was bis an ger Bar 1 7 
 Unpoted pa aſſion means, I believe, Th uncommon naked of his 
paſſion, ſuch à one as has not hitherto been obſerved.” Bebaue bfr 
anger may, however, he right. In Sir W. Davenant's play of ay FI 
Italian, 1630, bebave is uſed In as fingular a manner: : | a 
| «© How wn my ft ſtars behave their influence.” 2 - 
Again: N 
3 You an Italian, fir, and thus 3 
. Behave the knowledge of diſgrace! ? „ 

In both theſe inſtances, to bebawe is to manage. ST ELVENS. 

3 You undergo too Arie El Porudrx,] You undertake a Jari tos 
hard. JonnsoN, | | 
' #4 — that man can breathe 3] i. e. can urtar. 80 afterwards : Ns 

6e Von brtatbe i in A Maron k. 4 5 3 

44 an js g 14 


F 3 5 1. Hen, 
ö 1 2 


"2 hn Ban. You 1 mie 205 ans look clears | = 


To revenge is no yalour, but to beeãe n. 
Hic. My lords, then, under favour, 11 
d ſpeak like a.captain.— : 55 
Why do fond men epoſe themſelves to battle. 
| And not endure all 3 fleep upon it, {ft vt _ 1 1 
And let the fes quietly ent their throats, SEAN TY 
Without repugnahcy ? If there be 4 view 4 fl 


Sguch valour in the earingy What make |: be: 
 Abroad5,? Why then, women ars more — 170 — 
That ſtay at home, if bearing carry it; 
And the aſs, more captain than the: lions the bus, 
Loaden with irogs, wäſer than the Judge,” od e241 
If wiſdom be in ſuffering. e ee e 250 7 


As you are great, be pitifully good. 
Who cannot condemn raſhneſs in cold blood? 3 
Jo kin. eee am ee 


5 bar make y 
Are . 4 6% her ee we 4 i TY 
». . Va 10 595 5. 7 757 n. 1. Nero $728 SAN FOR - 


if. pears ng chr 1D ohn a e he ET to ngen 
is hemiſtich. fol ow) 755 ine inſtead of the preceding w 
Naas to have EEO of our Eon rn ade op 
no doubt that the pr r is righ t. MaLtons, : 
7 And the fs, more captain an the lion ; the e fellow 7 ©/ gh Mr, 
Pope, who rejected Whatever he did not like, omitted 
more captain. They are ſupported by what Alcibiades has Already fat ſaid; 
« My lords, then, under Fe faroure pardon me, * 
„„ I ſpeak Fuesse 
Bop peare's 66th onnety here the word capt * o 
| Teng a 59 my yeh harſhnefs as jg the tert: 
'« And captive good ae e zn.“ e ee 


21 


rr 


4% Like ſtones of worth t hey Win placed are, 1 
« Or captain je wels in 


Dr. Johnſon with 185 e go ity propoſes to. read Felen inſtead a 


Nn 5 Marx. 
a com: guſt;] © ee its common ſenſej the 
oHNSON. 


vin egree of appetire Ys fin; 


* t means rafondse.. „The alluſion may be to a ſudden guſt 
of wir , At Ci: 
So we n, it was done in a 12 n guſt of paſſion, Ates 
ut, 
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But, in defetice, D/ merey, tis moſt Jas. 
To be in anger, is implety ; N 
But who is man, that Is tiot angry TY 
Weigh but the crime With this, 

2. Sen. You breathe in vai 

Alc. In vain? his ſervice 45 ne 
At Lacedæmon, and ByYintium, , 
Were a ſuffcient biber r his op 

1. Sen. rk Ag 5 


| 


* 
4 L 


In the laſt conflict, and * W won ? 
2. Sen, He has' made to much plenty w. WI . he? s 

A ſworn rioter “: he has a fin that oſten : 

Drowns him, and takes his valour riſoner : 75 ED 

If there were no foes, that were 1 15 55 

To overcomè him: in that beaſtly 


(Though his right arm might pu geha His ok time, 
And be in debt to none, ) yet; N to move ou. 


mn He has been known to commit Outrages, . IR 2 
And cheriſh factions: Tis inferr'd to us, _ 
is days are foul, 406 his drink « angerous, n 

1 1. Sen. He dies. | 5 

WM Alc. Hard fate ! he might ha died in war. 8 7 i 
My lords, if not for any Ei 355 


3 
58 
by 
. OY 


felf to witnefs, that defenſive gone * 
The meaning I think; is, Horbiclte fi 146, by'a mere 
-65ful and Jenient interpretation of the — is — as, 111 ble. 


3 — by mercy, tis moſt 2 The meaging WEE L. call mercy, ber- 


2 2 


r 
* . ". RES 2 
þ 8 
n 


NEs 


* by, I ſay, ay,—] The perſonal pronoun is Tnſerted by the editor 


of the pad MALONE. 


9 — with 'em; ] The folioz re him, Ions He» 
The correion was made by the editde” Al OY d i . 


4 ſworn rioter :] A ſworn rioter is 4 ile 905 Witte 5380 9 11 
he had by an oath made it he duty. Jopnyos 


This exprefon' fee {8 be Bmilar to wit of Fat bother. See 
Vol. V. b. 476, ** MALONE. 


Ty  — on 
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Take my deſerts to his, and join them bot 
And, for I know, your reverend ages love . 1 
Security *, I'll pawn my victories, all 
My honour to you, upon his good returns. . 

If by this crime he owes the law his liſfſcec 
Why, let the war receiveꝰt i in valiant gore; 
For law is ſtrift, and war is nothing more. 

1. Sen. We are for law, he dies; nrge it no more, 17 

On height of our diſpleaſure: Friend, or brother, 

He . his own blood, that ſpills another. 


Ac. Muſt it be ſo? it muſt hot be. My lords, , . 


ra beſeech you, ESO idly te i yt 
2: Sen. How ? . 
Alc. Call me to your remembrances. . + | 


25 "35 Ser. What? 


Tis in few words, but ſpacious 1 in effeck⸗; . 


Alc. I cannot think, but your age has for ot 
It could not elſe be, I ſhould owl. ſo baſe oo a. 
To ſue, and be deny'd fuch common | grace: | 
My wounds ake at you. _ | | 

1. Sen. Do you dare our anger? 


We baniſh thee for ever. 


Alc. Baniſh-me? 
Baniſh your dotage : baniſh vſury ry, 
That makes the nate ugly. 
«x; Sen. If, after two days“ mine, Athens contain thee, 
Attend our weightier 6 nn D 


Cas 
752 


gg r 1 2 A 
© Security, ] He vgs "them obliquely with b being uſurers. 


5100 21 | Nl Jonxsox. 
e afterwatah'} 55 i 


as 


iſh »ſury, 


3: e That e the ſenate 05 * ene hab 26's ; 5 


3 — 3 baſe, ] Baſe, for . WaxBuR n. 
4 Do.you dart our anger q 
' *Tis, in few words, but ſpacious i in e 1 This reading may = 
"ur perhaps the authour wrote: 
eur anger ? 


TY ew} in 0 but e in Fick. lan son. 
5 5 N "A ; | | And, 
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TIM ON OF ATHENS : 74 


And, not to ſwell our ſpirit 5, 
e ſhall be executed e ee [I Exeunt Senators. 

Alc. Now the gods keep you old enough; that you may 

live o * + 1 * 
Only in bone, that none may look on yout © &; 
I am worſe than mad: I have kept back their foes, 
wWile they have told their money, and let out 
heir coin upon large intereſt; I myſelf 
Rich only in large hurts; — All thoſe, for this? 
Ils this the balſam, that the uſuring ſenate 
ours into captains” wounds ? baniſnmment?: 
It comes not 1/1; I hate not to be baniſh'ds” | * 

It is a cauſe worthy my ſpleen and fury, 
That I may ftrike at Athens: I'll cheer up 
My diſcontented troops, and lay for hearts . 

*Tis honour, with moſt lands to be at odds); 
Soldiers ſhould brook as little wrongs, as e 1 22 


* 5 And, not to:ſwell our ſpirit,] I believe, means, net to put our- 

© /elves into any tumour of rage, take our definitive reſolution.. Soy in 

[King Henry II. A& III. fe. 777k 

ce The hearts of princes kiſs obedience, 

« So much they love it; but to ſtubborn ſpirits 
„They ſwell and grow as terrible as ſtorms.” STEEVENS./ 
and lay for ws] I do not conceive that to lay for bearts is 

a metaphor taken from card-play, [as Dr. Warburton thought, ] or that 

lay ſhould be changed into play [as Dr. Johnſon propoſed], We ſhould 

now ſay to lay out for hearts, i. e. the affections of the people; but 

lay is uſed fingly, as it is here, by Ben Jonſon, in The Devil is an 
Aſs, Vol. IV. p. 333: b 8 Ek + D 

& Lay for ſome pretty principality.” TTEWII TT. 
A kindred expreſſion occurs. in Marlowe's Luft's Dominion, 1657 : 
6 He takes 7 Spaniſh hearts on truſt, to pay them 

| „ When he ſhall finger Caſtile's crown.” MaLone.' 

17 'Tis bonour, wich moſt lands to be at odds;}] I think, with Dr. + 
= Johnſon, that /ands cannot be right. To aſſert that it is honourable to 
fight with the greateſt part of the world, is very wild. I believe there- 

fore our author meant that Alcibiades in bis ſpleen againſt the Senate, 

from whom alone he has received any injury, ſhould ſay, 1 

Tis honour with moſt lords to be at odds. Malo r. 

I adhere to the old reading. It is ſurely more honourable to wrang 

| for a ſcore of kingdoms, {as Miranda expreſſes it) than to enter into 
quarrels with /ords, or any other private adverſaries, ST * 
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EE I IEF vs 38 dnt 

; 3 ; 1 WV" 4 ' | 
/ ö 
b magnificent Room in Timon's Houſe. | —-x 


— 


2 


1 


|  Mufick. Tables fer ut + Servants attending. Enter Hive: 
egal LordsP, at ſeveral Uh t. 

1. Lord. The good time of day to you, fir. 

2. Lord. J alſo with it to you. I think, 
able lord did but try us this other daß. 
4 ChE HEY WHEEL; Bo Tei e 

1. Lord. py at were any thou 
encounter' d: e, it is not ſo. ith him 
ww made it ſeerh in the triz of his ſeveral friends. . © 
wy 2. Lord. It ſhoald net be, by the perſuaſion of his new; 
L % TT. EEE TIES 1 
Is Lord. I hould think ſo "I He hath ſent me an earneſt 
| Invinings, FHP WURDNY ee 
| | | put off ; but he Hath conjured me beyon them, and It 
= ' muſt needs appear. | 4 
= 2. Lord. In lie munter was 1 in debt t& my impor. 
| tunate bufineſs, but he would not hear my ehe. Ian 


E. 
8 


91:95 f 
this honour-| 


ho; 


ho The ohjection to the old reading ſtill in my apprehenfion remains, 
1 It iv not difficult for him whois ſo inclined, to quarrel with a ford ; ( 
| | With any other perſon z) but not 6 eaſy to be at odds with his /and. 
Neither does the obſervation Juſt made prove that it is honourable to 
-guarrehz/ or to be at odds, with moſt of the lands or kingdems of the ne 
- earch which muſt, I conceive, be proved; before the old reading can be 
ſupported. Maront, © | n 143455 7 
5 Enter divers Lords—] In the modern editions thefe art calle 
Senators; hut it is clear from what is ſaid concerning the baniſhment of i 
Aleibiades; that this muſt be wrong. I have therefore ſubſtituted Lord. 
The old copy has * Enter divers Niem MAT ON. = 
Dos that'wtre my thowphts titirigj] A hawk; I kfüfk, is ſaid to 
te; When the amuſes herſelf with pecking à phealant's wing, or an; ll 
thing that — her in mind of prey. To tt upon à thing; is there. 
fore, to be idly employed upon it. fonhN So. A * He _ 
I believe Dr. Johnſon is miltaken, Ti-ing means here, I think WAY 
Fixed, faſtened, as the hawk faſtens its beat eagerly on its prey. 3, E 
in our author's Vinus and Adonis © S 2 


- 
Ln, 


© 2051 66 -Like'ns ah empty eagle, ſharp by faſt, 88 

c Tires With her beak on felder, fleſh; and bone," 
Ar. A 6 « S's "© Bl e MATLo t. 
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4 ne 


was out. 


1. Lord. Tam a fick of that N too, as I underſtand how 


© Al things go. 
„ 2. Lord. Every man hers s ſo. What would | he have 
I borrow'd of y 


I. Lord. A thanſand.; pieces... rr. 
2. Lord. A thouſand pieces 


ur. , 1. Lord. What of you? > 

3. Lord. He ſent to me, fix. Kore 8 comes, 
i. Eitel Trmon, ond Attendant. 
. 7. With 2 1 Nie en both 5 * 
4 ah ere 


to of 2 * we wor er 1 
Jin. [ Aſide.] Nor more | willingty l. Wass iwer; lch 

ſummer- birds are men. Gentlemen, our dinner will not 

recompenſe this long ſtay: feaſt your ears with the mu- 

ick awhile; if they will fare ſo harſhly on the trumpet's 

7 ound: we Shall to't preſently. 

1. Cord. I hope, it remains not 2 with your 
lordttip, that retyrn'd you. an empty e \ 


1 8 E Tim „O, ſir 7 let it not trouble 1 

va. Lord. My noble lord. — 

» Jin. Ah, my good friend! what 8 K 

919 .. [The banguet Brought in in. 

n Hr. * My & able lord, I am e'en tick of 
name, that, when your lordſhip this other we _— to 


me, I was ſo unfortunate a beggar. ad, 
Tun. Think not on't, fir. | 
2. Lord. If you had ſent but two hours 8 
Tin. Let it not cumber your better — 
Come, bring in all together. 
2. Lord. All cover d diſne ! 
1. Lord. Royal cheer, I warrant youe . 
1 Shook Doubt not ey 111 money, and the ſeaſon + ban 
eld . 
1. Lord. How do you? WISES'S the news? 

3. Lord. 


* "SLE WW I OTE 


SEE Senators 


80 uon OF) ATHENS. 


3. Lord. Aleibiades is baniſh'd': Hear you of it? 
1. 2. Lord. Alcibiades baniſt di 8 * 1 


I 


a. 


7 98. Lord. Tis fo, be ſere of it. it 
1. Lord, How ? how ? 


2. Lord. 1 pray you, u pon what 5 


Jim. My worthy friends, will you draw nearꝰ 


toward. 
2. Lord. This is the old man ſtill. e 
3. Lord. Will't hold? will't hold.) 
2. Lord. It does: but time will and "AE 
Lord. I do,conceive. - ny 


zm. Each man to his ſtool, ich that ſpur as he would | 4 
15 in all place | 

| 2 "Mike not a city feaſt of it, to let the meat 

ere we can agree upon the firſt place: Sit. ht. , 5 F he al 


to the 15 of his miſtreſs: your diet ſhall 


gods require our thanks. 


4 5 4 . 3 b. . 1 5 . 


Deu greas Benefuctors, forinkle o ou ges with n 2 
298. For your own gifts,” nale yourſelves praiſed bat 
reſerve ftill to gie, left your: atcities Be d eſpiſed. * 12 J 10 


each man encugh, that one need not lend o another "ft 


ere your godbeads ro Horrotu , men, nen would foi 
the gods, Male the meat be beloved, more than't 


man 
that gives it. Let no aſſembly of twenty” be avithout'a ſcore 
of villains : If there fit twelve: women at the table, let a 
aozen of them be as 45 are. be ret af your fees, 0 
Athens, together with the common 


If people, # is amiſs" in them; you $041, make 


feral e for deſtraction. For theſe my preſent friends, -a. 
they are to me ee Jo in * Uh 8 an 8 Li 
thing are they welcome. UL e 0h CLEATS 


CHI dogs, and lap. — U. 34 1 5 | as 11 (HASH is: 


. [The diſhes nne len uu, of Warm water. 


— your diet foall be in all place alite.] see a note on ous Winer $ 
Ta. Act I. ſc. i. STEEvVENS:" 4 % 

2 ew» The reſ of your fees, ] We ſhould l WARBURTON: 

. —the common ng] ave Copy=leg. Corrected by, 113 Rowe. 

= AL 0 NE. 


© : * 4 1 x 3. 
40 j "x v ; TA 18 2 
9 74 1 # k 8; wa & ; 1 1 11 : oy 2 45 * 4. : 
” 


Some 


„ "64. © ae + 


3. Lord, I'll tell you more" andn, Here's Sa noble feat N 5 \ 


TIMON OP ATHENS.” 77; 


Some ſpeak. What does his lordſhip mean ? 
other, I know not. 

1 you a better feaſt never rg : 
vou knot mouth-friends ! ſmoke, and "2 EMA water 
s your perfection. This is Timon's laſt; | 

Who ſtuck and ſpangled you with flatteries, 
EW aſhes it off, and eee in your faces 
2 Throwing water in their Faces, 
XY our recking villainy. Live loath'd, and long“, 
Moſt ſmiling, ſmooth, deteſted paraſites, 
XC ourteous deſtroyers, affable wolves, meek bears, 
ou fools of fortune, trencher- friends, time's flies 5, _ 
ap and knee ſlaves, vapours, and minute-jacks*!_ 
Of man, and beaſt, the infinite malady | 


« $ WCruſt you quite o'er !-—What, doſt thou go? IO 
BZ ofi, take thy phyſick firſt, thou too, and thou; 


SY Throws the diſhes at them, and drives ow out. 
Stay, 1 will lend thee money, borrow none,— 
What, all in motion? Henceforth be no feaſt 
Whereat a villain's not a welcome gueſt. 

Burn, houſe ; fink, Athens! henceforth hated be 

3 of Timon, man, and gl humanity: | [ Exit. 


3 I your perfection.] Your perfeldon is che bigheſt of your excel- 

lence. fon x so. 

4 Live hath'd, and longs] This e has oceutred twice be- 

„ 

% let not that part T onngt 

%s Of nature my lord paid for, be of power 88 1 

3 ce To expel ſickneſs, but Prolog bis bour ! ES, 
Again: i >. 5 
| | & Gods keep you old. Hough, ” &c. Sri eine e 

5 = time's flies, ] Flies of a ſeaſon, _ JounsoN, _ f 

© — minute-jacks!}] A. minute-jack is what was called- Aa; a 

Jack of the clack-bouſe 5 an image whoſe office was the ſame as one 

of thoſe at St. Dunſtan's church in Fleet · ſtreet. See Sir John Hawkins's 

note on a paſſage in King Richard III. Act IV. ſe. it. STzzvins. 

| 7 = the inßnite 2 * kind of e incident te * and 

beaſt, [oN SON. | 


4 | | 1 | = 1 
E63 * 1 : % - * a "= 


Tf 
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OY 
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= Without the walls of Athens. 


That girdleſt in thoſe wolves ! Dive in the earth, 


Obedience fail in children! ſlaves, and fools, , 


Rather than fender back, out with your Knives, 
And cut your-truſters? throats l bound ſervants, teal! 
Largoebanded robhers your grave maſters cpa 


* N 5 X 
* U * 4s . . 
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7; TIMON mas ATHENS, 


1 27 200 357 


Re-enter - Lords » e. _ ww 1 Senators 


"3; 6? 


1. Lord, How now, my lords e? 
- 2. Lord, Know you the quality of lord Timon's fury 
3. Lord, Piſh! id you ſee MY cp? gs, ec 
4. Lord, J have loft my {gow i 5 
Lord. He's but a ma lore; and nought vie humour 
ſways him. He gave me a jewel the other day, and now, 
he has beat it ont of my hat: — Did "7 ſee my Land 
4. Lord. Did you fee my cap? _ 
2. Lord, Here tis. Ou 02 
3 ord, Here lies my gown. 
;ord. Let's make no ſtay. | | 
iy Lord. Lord Timon's mad, VVV | 
3. Lord. ¶ feel't upon my bones, | 3 
+ Lord, One day he N us alen next > di 3 
— — — enen fp geg ee e, — 


ACH W]. SCENE: . 


— 


Bier TIMoũũ9“ © 3 
Fm Let me look back upon thee, O 3 3 


And fence not Athens! Matrons, turn incontinent; 


Pluck the grave wrinkled ſenate from the bench, 

And miniſter in their ſteads! to general flths' 
Convert o“ the inſtant, green virginiey! wy 2 
Dot in your parents eyes! bankrupts, hold att _ 


* 


1 How now, ny lords 5]. This and the next beach are ſpoken i 
Ge newly artived lords. MALONEe · | 


& 1 


TIMON OF ATHENS. 79 
d pill by. laws. maid; to thy maſter's bed; LOR 
y „ mird o' the: woihesy ſon of ue; AAR | 
ck the lin'd crutch from thy old limping ſire — 
ith it beat out his brains! piety, and fear, 
kligion to the gods, pe ce, juſtice, truth, 
dmeſtick awe, Aa re „ and e. 5 
ſtruction, manners, myſteries; and trades, pay 
grecs, abſervances, cuſtoms, and laws, oy 
ecline to yqur confounding contraries, 2 
d yet confuſion live Plagues, incidonttomeny | 
pur potent and-infe&ious fevers heap 
n Athens, ripe for ſtroke ! thou cold feiatica, | 
ripple our ſenators, that their limbs. may halt 
s lamely as their manners! luſt and liberty 
reep, in the minds and marrows of our . 
hat gainſt the ſtream of virtue they may ſtrive; 
nd drown themſelves in riot! itches; _ — 
ow all the Athenian boſoms; and their ero op 2 5 
e general leproſy ! breath infect breath; e 
hat their ſociety, as their friendſhip, may 
e merely poiſon ! Nothing Pl dove from thee, 
Nat nakedneſs, thou deteftable town! 
Wake thou that too, with multiplying banns! 
Timon will to the woods; where he ſhall find 
he unkindeſt beaſt more kinder than kind: 

e gods-confound (hear me, you good: gods al)... Ie 

he Athenians both within Lout ban - 


12 "= 


9 6 the brothul | The meaning > Is thy maſter's beds, 5 
de is alone; thy willen is now the at is now there; | In 
he old copy, 4'th', ob, and abi, are written with very little care, 
dr rather ſeem to have been ſet down at random in different Lak ew 


ON Es. 
The ſenſe 3 19g: Go, mar with ſocupity 70 thy mates'bed fo thy, 6 
iftreſs is a bernd to thy amours- STEEVENS? ; 
If the miſtreſs Was bawd to the maid, the maid muſt have knoym it 
thaut a prompter, Mason. 0 ; 
yet cenfuſſon live! ] ae ene Fo benen byt the means' 
ng may be, though by ſuch confuſion all things ſeem to baften to die- 
tion, yer let nov-siglutien —_ 8 122 miſeriey* of confulion *. A 


4 


* * 
— * 7 * * * * P * 8 5 "And . * 
4 %. 1 * s * A * i 


%. RQiTIMON OF ArHENS. 
And grant, as Timon grows, his hate may grow 
To the whole race of mankind, high, and low ! 


Amen. 
„„ N E II. 
Athens. 4 Room in Timon 's Houſe. 


Enter Fr 'L Avius 2, with two or three Servants. 
1. Serv. Hear you, mafter keward, where is our maſter? 
Are we undone? caſt off? nothing remaining ? | 
Flav. Alack, my fellows, what ſhould I 1 7 to ii 
Let me be recorded by the e 3 
I am as poor as you. 
1. Serv. Such a houſe broke! 
So noble a maſter fallen! All gone! ! and not 
One friend, to take his fortune by the arm, 
And go along with him 
2. Serv. As we do turn our backs: 
From our companion, , thrown into his grave; 
So his familiars to his buried fortunes 3 EZ 
Slink all away; leave their falſe vows with him, 
Like empty purſes pick'd: and his poor ſelf, 
A dedicated beggar to the air, 


With his diſeaſe of all-ſhunn'd poverty, 
Walks, like contempt, alone. More of our fellows. 


Enter other Servants. 
1 All broken implements of a ruin'd, houſe. 
3. Serv. Vet do our hearts wear Timon's 858 
That ſee I by our faces; we are fellows ſtill, | 
Serving alike in ſorrow : Leak'd is our bark ; ' 
And we, poor mates, ſtand on the dying deck, 


F. Eri. 


'C Enter Flavius, Nothing contributes more to the tation of 

- Timon's character than the zeal and fidelity of his ſervants. Nothing 

but real virtue can be honoured by domeſticks; nothing but impartial” 

* kindneſs can gain affection from dependants. JonN so. 8 
3 So bis familiars to bis buried fortunes, &c.] So thoſe who were 

familiar 97 his buried fortunes, who in the moſt ample manner par- 

ticipated of them, ſlink all away, &c, Sir Thomas Hanmer and the 
' ſubſequent. editors read. rom his buried fortunes, but certainly, as 


Dr. ; Jinn ns * Wer Maręns. 
CES, ns | Hearing 
. ; 5 . 


* N : 
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Hearing the ſurges threat: we mas a 7 
Into this ſea of air.. Baudd: 
Flav. Good fellows all, 197&97 
The lateſt of my wealth For, An among you.) 
Wherever we ſhall-meet, for Timon's | 
Let's yet be fellows; let's ſhake our "tau wh and fa, 
As 'twere a knell unto our maſter's: fortunes,  ' 
Me have. ſeen better days. Let each take ſome ; 
[giving them * 
Nay, put out all your hands. Not one word more: 
Thus part we rich in ſorrow, parting poor. ve 
[Exeunt Servants. 
O, the fierce wretchedneſs that glory brings us 31 
Who would not wiſh to be from — exempt, 
Since riches point to miſery and contempt ? 
Who'd be ſo mock'd with glory? or to live 
But in a dream of friendſhip ? 8 
To have his pomp, and all What ſtate compounds, 
But only painted, like his varniſh'd friends? 
Poor honeſt lord, brought low by his own "0 
Undone by goodneſs ! ! Strange, unuſual blood, 
When man's work fin is, he does too much good! | "wh 
| No 


3 o, the fierce wretcbedneſ—] I believe free is bevk uſed for bafty, 
TR Perhaps it is employed in the ſame ſenſe by Ben * 
n his Pocta ſſer: | | 
4 And Lupus, for your fierce credulity, 
c One fit him with a larger pair of ears.” | | 
In another play our author has fierce vanities. Tn all inſtances it 
may mean glaring, conſpicuous, violent. So, in Ben Joaſon's s Bar- 
tbolomew Fair, the Puritan ſays: 
| « Thy hobby-horſe is an idol, a fierce and rank idol.” 
Again, in King Fobn : 
« O vanity of fickneſs ! Ferce extremes . 
e Tn their continuance will not feel themſelves,” As 
Again, in Love's Labour's Loft: _ | 
« With all the fierce endeavour of your wit.” S$TxzEVENS. 
| 4 Strange, unuſual blood,] In the Yorkfhire Tragedy, 1608, 
attributed to Shakſpeare, S od leems to be uſed for inclination, Pro- 
enſiiy . 1 
4 70 * « For 'tis our blood to love what we are forbidden She. 
Strange, unuſual blood, may therefore mean, ſtrange vauſual ups 6 
tion. STEEVENS: 
Vor. VIII. 2 0 = T Throvghou 


& TIMON OF ATHENS. 

Who then dares to 3 ſo kind again? 

For bounty, that makes gods, does ſtill mar ed. 

My deareſt lord, bleſt, to be moſt accurs d, 

Rich, only to de wretched thy great fortunes | 

Are made thy chief afflictions. "Alas, kind lord! 

He's flung in rage from this ungrateful ſeat 

Of monſtrous friends: nor has he with him to 
Supply his life, or that which can command. it. | 

.Pl — and inquire him out: 

T'11 ever ſerve his mind with my beſt will; BOT 
Whilſt I have gold, III be his tewatd will, [u. 


. 80 UI. 1 
** The Foods. $51 ; Ne 


| e Timon. 

Fin. O bleed breeding ſun, draw from FE mY 
Rotten hymidity ; below thy ſiſter's orb _. ; 
Infect the air! Twinn'd brothers of one womb: —_ 

© Whoſe procreation, reſidence, and birth, | 
Scarce 1s dividant,—touch. them with ſeveral Wag, 
The greater ſcorns the leſſer: Not nature, 

To whom all ſores lay ſiege, can bear great fortune, 


But by contempt of nature 6. 
' Raiſe me this beggar, and denude that lord? ; JANE 


| 8 theſe plays blood is frequently uſed in the ſenſe of na- 
tural propenſity Or diſpo tion. See Vol » Ho P · 48, n. 73 and p · 244; 
bs”: 1 8 1 1 That is, th this ſubls 
5 ——below t er's or That is, E moon's; s ſubluna 
world. l We DER 8 me 
6 a Not nature, | 

To whom all ſores lay ſiege, can Vie great urtune, 

But by contempt of nature.] The meaning I take to be this: Bro- 
ther, oben bis Fortune is enlarged, will ſcorn brother ; for this is the 
general depravity « of human ante, which, befieped as it is by — 2 
admoniſhed as it is of want and ee e en elevated wh ortaney: 
ill deſpiſe beings of nature like its own. JounsoN, 

But by is here uſed for without. MaLOxE. | 2 
we Raiſe me this beggar, and denude that lord, ] The old copy reads 
4 t that lord. The emendation was made by Dr. Warburton, So, 
a3 Theobald has obſerved, in our authour's Venus and Adonis + 
S WM "TOPS n the rich, enrich: the poor with trealures. 25 
— A Matroxx. 


— 


TIMON OF ATHENS. 53 
The ſenator ſhall bear contempt hereditary, 1g 1 
The beggar native honour. be 
It is the paſture lards the brother's ſides, 
The want that makes him lean*. Who dares, who dares, 
| ; 3 | 3 


So lord Rea in his relation of M. Hamiltog's plot, written in 1630: 
4 All theſe Hamiltons had denuded themſelves of their fortunes and 
« eſtates. | | | 
And Charles the Firſt, in his meſſage to the parliament, ſays : 
«© — denude ourſelves of all.” —Clar. Vol. III, p. 15. oftavo edit, 
h | HEE 5 | Wax BURTON. 
I believe the former reading to be the true one. Raiſe me that 
beggar, and deny a proportionable degree of elevation to that lord. A 
lord is not fo high a title in the ſtate, but that a man originally poor 
might be raiſed to one above it. We might read=deweff that lord. 
| 2 an Engliſh law phraſe. Shakſpeare uſes the word in King 
© Since now we will deveſt us, both of rule,” &, 
The word which Dr. Warburton would introduce, is not, however, 
uncommon. I find it in the Tragedie of Cræſus, 1606: 
« As one of all happineſs denuded.” STEEYENS. | 
The objection to the reading of the old copy, deny't, is, that there 
is no antecedent to which the word ir can be referred, Marong. 
® Tt is the paſture /ards. the brother's fides, © a 
L The want that makes bim lean.) This paſſage ſtands thus in the 
old copy — | 
. t is the paſfour lards the brother's ſides, 
The want that makes him leaue. | OY oe 
That it is corrupt, no one, I ſuppoſe, can doubt; emendation there- 
fore in this and a few other places, is not a matter of choice but neceſ- 
fity. I have already more than once obſerved, that many corruptions 
have crept into the old copy, by the tranſcriber's ear deceiving him. 
In Coriolanus we have higher for Bre, and hope for Bop; in the pre- 
ſent play reverends for reverendi't ; and in almoſt every play fimilar 
corruptions. In King Richard II. quarto, 1598, we find the very 
error that happened here: . 5 ae 
| 46 and bedew a | 
« Her paſtors" graſs with faithful Engliſh blood.” 3 
Again, in A. you like it, folio, 1623, we find, I have heard him 
read many /eFors againſt it;“ inſtead of lecture. i 
mob when the u is ſounded thin, and paſter, are ſcarcely diſtin- 
guiſhable. 7 3 | 
Thus, as I conceive, the true reading of the firſt diſputed word of 
this conteſted paſſage is aſcertained, In A. Ile ic we have good 
paſture makes fat ſheep,” ariel in the ſame play 2. | 


6 Anon, a careleſs herd, ed IP Toit 
4 Full of the paſture, jumps along by him, &c. | | 
£ G3 9 Phe 
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In purity of manhood ſtand upright, .'' 
And ſay, This man's a flatterer?? if one be, 7 
The meaning then of the paſſage is, It is the land alone which each 
man poſſeſſes that makes him rich, and proud, and flattered; and the 
want of it, that makes him poor, and an object of contempt. I ſup- 
poſe, with Dr. Johnſon, that Shakſpeare was ſtill thinking of the rich 
and poor brother already deſcribed. ed IS 
I doubt much whether Dr. Johnſon himſelf. was ſatisfied with his 
far-fetched explication of paſtour, as applied to brother; [See his note. ] 
and I think no one elſe can be ſatisfied with it. In order to give it ſome 
little ſupport, he ſuppoſes © This man's a flatterer, in the following 
paſſage, to relate to the imaginary paſfor in this; whereas thoſe words. 
indubitably relate to any one individual ſelected out of the aggregate 
maſs of mankind. See note g. 75 f | 
Dr. Warburton reads eat ber's fides z which affords a commodious 
fenſe, but is ſo far removed from the original reading as to be inadmiſſi- 
ble. Shakſpeare, I have no doubt, thought at firſt of thoſe animals 
2 75 fatted by paſture, and paſſed from thence to the proprietor of 
E jolts | | a 
I have ſometimes thought that he might have written the breather”s 
des. He has thrice uſed the word elſewhere, . will chide no breatber 
in the world, but myſelf,” fays Orlando in As you like it, Again, in 
one of his Sonnets : | on 
«© When all the breathers of this world are dead,” 


. 


Again, in Antony and Cleopatra: | 
«© She ſhews a body, rather than a life; 
by «© A ſtatue, than a breather,” _ wg | 
If this was the authour's word in the paſſage before us, it muſt mean 
- every living animal. But T have little faith in ſuch conjectures. 
Concerning the third word there can be no difficulty. Leane was the 
old ſpelling of lean, and the u in the Mſs. of our authour's time is not 
to be diſtinguiſhed from an n. Add to this, that in the firſt folio à is 
"conſtantly employed where we now uſe a v; and hence, by inverſion, 
the two letters were often confounded (as they are at this day in almoſt 
every proofeſheet of every book that paſſes through the preſs). Of this 
I have given various inſtances in a note in Vol. I. p. 292, n. 9. See 
alſo Vol, V. p. 2523 N. 9. 8 | 
But it is not neceſſary to have recourſe to theſe inftances. This very 
word leave is again printed inſtead of leane, in X. Henry JJ. P. II. 
quarto, 1600. 5 5 e 
The lives of all your loving complices 
c Leave on your health.“ 33 NT, 
On the other hand, in XK. Henry VIII. 1623, we have Jeane inſtead 
of leave: You'll leane your noiſe anon, you raſcals.”” But ar y 
argument on this point is ſuperfluous, fince the context clearly ſhews 
that lean muſt have been the word intended by Shakſpeare. 1 
5 . : IT SY 8 ü Le. ; 1 4 RE Sy 
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TIMON Oo ATHENS. 1 
So are they all; for every grize of fortune 
Is ſmooth'd by that below: the learned pate 


Ducks to the golden fool: All is oblique; 
There's nothing level in our curſed natures, | | 


Suck emendations ut now adopted, rhus founded and ſupported, 
are not capricious.conjeuresz7 againſt which no one has ſet his face 
more than the- preſent e 5977 but almoſt certainties. 

This note has run out into an 8 length, for which I ſhall 
make no other apology than 'that finding it neceſſary to depart from 
the reading of the old copy, to obtain a) ſenſe, I thought it incum- 
bent on me-to ſupport the reatiagi I have choſen, in the beſt mannerin 

my power. Ma LO. 
Let us ſee what ſenſe the genuine reading will afford. Poverty, ſays 
the poet, beats tontempt bereditary, and wealth native honour. To 
illuſtrate this pofition, having already mentioned the caſe of a poor 
and rich brother, he remarks, that this preference is given to wealth 
by thoſe Whom it ſeaſt becomes; it is the paſtour that greaſes or flatters 
the rich brother, ang will greaſe him on till want make bim leave. The 
poet then goes on to aſk, Who dares to ſay, this man, this paſtour, is « 
flatterer ? the crime is univerſal ; through all the world the -learne4 
Pate, with alluſion to the paſtour, ducks to the golden fool, If it be 
objected, as it may juſtly be, that the mention of a paſtour is unſuit- 
able, we ruſt remember the mention of grace and cherubims in this 
play, and many ſuch anachroniſms in many * I would therefore 
read thus: | 
It is the paſtour lards the brother's Ades, 

Tis want that makes bim leave. 

The obſcurity: is ſtill great. Perhaps a line is loſt. 4 have « at t leaſt 
given the original reading. JounsoNs 

Perhaps Shakſpeare wrote paſfterer, for I meet with ſuch a wed in 
Greene's Farewel to Follie, 1617: „ Alexander before he fell into the 

Perſian delicacies, refuſed thoſe 'cooks and paſterers that Ada queen of 

Caria ſent to him.“ There is likewiſe a proverb among Ray's col- 
lection which ſeems to afford much the ſame meaning as this paſſage 
in Shakſpeare. «Every. one baſteth the fat hop, while the lean one 
' durneth,” Again, in Troilus and Creffida : ** 

% That were to enlard his fat-already pride.“ Srzv INC. / 

9 And ſay, This man's a Aacterer ?] \ This man does not refer to an 
«particulas perſon before mentioned, as Dr. Johnſon thought, but 
ſome ſuppoſed individual. Who, ſays Timon, can with propriety 2 

his hand on t hit or that individuat, and pronounce him a peculiar fla 
terer? All mankind are equally flatterers. So, in As you like it: 

44% Who can come in, and ſay, that I mean her, \ 
When ſuch a one as ſhe, ſich is her neighbour Maron z. 
0 11 or every grize n Grixe for my or degree. Pers. 
ee ol. . b 66, n. 4. * e 
„ | | But 


- ' x ” 1 2 
— 
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But direct villain/. Therefore, be abhorr'd | lt 945 17 
All feaſts, ſocieties; and throngs of men! FE, 
His ſemblable, yea, himſelf, Timon difd Lats 03 6:1-000 
Deſtruction fang mankind * Earth, yield me bes! | 


[ diggings 

Who ſeeks fot better of thee, ſauce his-palate 
With thy moſt opgrant poiſon!" What is'here ? 
Sold? yellow, glittering, precious old? No, gods, 

am no idle votariſt 3, Looks, you-clear heavens “!! 

Thus much of this, will make black, white; foul, Ries 
Wrong; right; baſe, noble; old, young; coward, valiant. 
Ha, you gods! wh this ? What this, you gods? Why this 
Will lug your prieſts and ſervants from your ſides; 
Pluck ſtout men's Ne from below #heir heads © 6. 


This yellow ſlave - 

Will knit and break religions; bleſs thes heard; 3 
Make the hoar leproſy ador'd 7; place thieves, +; 
AR give them title, . and approÞation, | AD 


e i i. e, ſeize, gripe.” Thie neo is uſed. by 
Decker in his March me at London, 24311 © — bite any Satchpols 
that fangs for you.“ : STEEVZN S. | 

3 — no idle wotarifh, ] No infincere or inconſtant fupplicant, Guld 
will not ſerve me inſtead of roars, Jonns80N, . 

4 — you clear heavens! ] This may mean either ye. cloudleſs _ 
or ye deities [exempt from guilt. , Shakſpeare mentions the rears" 
in King Lear. Again, in the Rape of Lucreces -  - 

„% Then Collatine again by Lucrece' fdey;. _ eee 
In his clear bed might have repoſed ſtill.“ n 
i. e. his uncontaminated bed, STEEVENS» | r 
See p. 61, n. 9. enn. Hot e oi 
y this 
ill lig your grief iefts and ſervants from moors 37 Abe 
in his . Act V. ſc. ii. makes the prieſt of Jupiter deſert his ſer- 
vice to live with Plutus. WARBURTON», W 
„ Pluck ſtout men 5 pillows from below their F ] i. e. men who 
have ftrength yet remaining to ſtruggle with their diſtemper. This 
alludes to an old cuſtom, of drawing away the pillow from under the 
heads of men in their laſt agonies, to make their departure the eaſier. 
But the Oxford editor, ſuppoſing Hout to ſignify bealthy, alters it to 
ſick, and this he calls emen ing. WARBURTON». 
+7 tber bear leproſy] So, in P. Holland's tranſlation of Pliny's 
Nat, Hit. b. xxviii. ch. 12+ I your: Om oe en 


_— 3 Srrkyzxs. - * 
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TIMO OF ATHENS: 6 
With ſenators on the bench: this is itt. wy 


Tong _— the | rd widow wee again®; £87. 


N. an þ TNA ack WA. 503 Shes 


's T1 * . 615 ere d . again; Þ Wapedor naps 
fignifies both ſorrowful and terrified, either Fs the loſs of a good huſ- 
band, or by the treatment of a bad. But gold, he ſays," can overcome 
both her aſſęction ànd her fears- WARBURTON (+ 2 ol 

Of wappened I have found no example, nor denow any . 
To awhape is uſed by Spenſer in his\Habbetd's Fate, but I think not 
In either of the ſenſes mentioned. I would read wainid, for decayed 
by time. So our authour in X. Richard TID 05 on 

« beauty-waining and diftreſſtd widow.” *J dilvodih. 

In the comedy of the Roaring Girl, by Middleton and Decker, 26115 
I meet with a word very like this,” which the reader wileatily explain 
for himſelf, when he has ſeen the following paſſages 1 . 

6 Moll. And there you thalliwodp With me. 
4 Sir B. Nay, Molly what's thatwogp\@42y' ti yoo ns ok 
« Moll. Wappening and niggling i is all one, che rogue r _ 


can tell you. 


Again fa n Matgue of ce Maanrpbiſel 4p 1 | 0 
| „% Boarded at Tappingtony © 29701 
« Bedded at Wappington.” 1 4 


Again, in Martin Mark-all's Lhe kgs to oy eee 0 London 
1610. “ Niggling is company-keeping with a woman: this word is 
not uſed now, but : wapping, and and "thereof comes the name wapping- 


morts for whores.” F5 
8 not, however, be eee that Chaneer, i in the Co as 
of Annelda, line 217, u uſes the word with the Ar in which Dr. 
burton explains itte | 
« My ſewertye in nodal — „en ai zu. 
Wappened, according to the quotations have already given; would 
mean be widow'whoſe curiofity and 5 bas "_ Yrs 22 
fed. So, in Hamlet: 
« The inftances that ſecond arge even — 


A 


« Are baſe reſpects of thrift, but none of hug? © 1 
And if the word dzfun#, in Otbello, be explained according to its 
primitive meaning, theſame fentiment may be diſcovered there. There 
_ however, be ſome dorruption in the tert. STEZzyZENs. 
he inſtances produced by Mr. Steevens fully ſupport ehe text bey 
apprehenſion, nor do I ſuſpect any corruption. Unzwapper*d is uſed 
by Fletcher in the T7 Noble Riaſmen, for e. the 4 „ . of Hale; 
any perhaps we ſhould read there unwappen'de 
Mr. Steevens's interpretation however, is, I think, not quite exact, 
| becauſe it appears to me likely to miſſead'the reader with reſpect to the 
general import of the paſſage. Skaleſpe are means not to account for 
the wappen'd widow's ſeeking a huſband, (though «© her curiofity has 
been pratified,”) but for her finding one: It iv her gold, ſays be, that 


foduces f ſome one (more attentive to thrift than lowe)' to accept in mar- 
d A G 4 5 2514204. 5 "RY 


— 


5 : 


38: TIMON OF ATHENS. 
She, whom the ſpital-houſe and ulcerous ſores 
Would caſt the gorge at 5, this embalms and ſpices | 


nage the hand of the experienced and o er- worn widow. Id is hers 
uſed ag wedded. So, in the Comedy ee, en 15 * 1 
4 In Syracuſa was I born, and wed 6. 

„ Unto a woman, happy but for me.“ 

If wed is uſed as a verb, the words mean, that fe or produce ber 
ſecond. marriage." MALONTE» * 

3 She, wwhom!the.ſpital-houſe and ulcerous; fares 

Would caft.the gorge at, ] Surely we ſhould read 
She, at whoſe ulcerous ſores the eee 

| Would caſt the, gorge up, * c. * 

So, in Spenſar's Foery Queen: 

„ And all the way, moſtlikes brad beaſt, | 
« He ſpewed wp his gorge." -/: : -- | 

The old reading is nonſenſe. . =p 

In Antony and Cleopatra, we have bonour and death, hs boneurable 
deaths * The ſpital-houſe and ulcerous ſores, therefore, may be uſed . 
for rhe contaminated ſpital-bouſe ; the ſpital-houſe replete with ulcerous 5 
ſores, If it be aſked, how can the ſpital-houſe, or how can ulcerous 
ſores, caſt the gorge at the female here ee, let the Ea | 

paſſages anſwer the queſtion : : 

„Heaven ſtaps the noſe at it, and the moon winks 5 oute. 

Again, in Hamlet 
. Whoſe ſpirit, with divine ambition puff a, 

l Mates mouths at the eee de event. 2 
* Bias ne 1 

1 44 e our ground, Þ oy 

4. Sindging his pate axainkt the burning zone,” te, 

Again, in Julius Ce/ar 8: + 
„ Over thy 200unds now do I — «baht ff 

4 Which, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby 7 —. 
Again, i in the Merchant of Venice: $ 

a+ OE when ran r „eg "F: 

_— in the play before us 
„„ when our vaults have ep, 1 
„„ With drunken ſpilth of wine—.” 8 

In the preceding page, all ſores are ſaid to lay Kr to nature; ; ws 
they can no more do, if the paſſage is to be underſtood literally, than 
they can caſt th gerge at the fight of the perſon here deſeribed.—In a 
word, the diction of the text is ſo very, Wanſpearien, that I cannot but 
wonder it ſhould be ſuſpected of corruption. 

The meaning is, Her, whom the ſpital-houſe, 8 polluted, 
would not admit, but reject with abhorrence, this embalms, &c. or, 
(in a looſer paraphraſe) Her, at the ſight of whom all the patients in 
the ſpital-houſe, however contaminated, would ficken and turn away 
with loathing and abhorrence, difguſted by the view of till greater 
pollution than any they had ay n 1 By embalms and 
8 ſpices, &c. Maler z. 4 T 

0 


TIM ON OF ATHENS. 89 

To the April day again?. Come, damned earth, 
Thou, common whore of mankind, that put'ſt odds 
Among the rout of nations, I will make thee 
Do thy right nature. [March afar of.] Ha! adrum ?— 

Thou'rt quick, | eee N 
But yet 11I bury thee: Thou' lt go, ſtrong thief, 
When gouty keepers of thee cannot ſtand :— | 
Nay?" ſtay thou out for earneſt. | "[heeping ſome gold: 


nter ALCIBIADES, with drum and fift, in warlike. 
manner; PHRYNIA, and [YMANDRA. i 


Ac. What art thou there? ſpeak. Mi 
Tim. A beaſt, as thou art, The canker gnaw thy heart, 
For ſhewing me again the eyes of man! | 
Alc, What is thy name? Is man ſo hateful to thee, 
That art thyſelf a man? . | 
Tim. I am miſauthropos, and hate mankind. 
For thy part, I do wiſh thou wert a dog, 
That I might love thee ſomething. 


9 To the April day again.] The April day does not relate to the 
-zvidow, but to the other diſeaſed female, who is repreſented as the out- 
caſt of an hoſpital. She it is, whom gold embalm and ſpices to the April 
day again 1 l. e. gold reſtores her to all the freſpneſs and ſweetneſs of 
youth. Such is the power of gold, that it will 1 

6 make black, white; foul, fair; 
„ Wrong, right;“ &. | 

A quotation or two may perhaps ſupport this interpretation. In 
Stephens's Apology for Herodotus, 1607, He is a young man, and in 
the April of bis age. Peacham's Compleat Gentleman, chap. iii. calls 

outh “ the April of mag's life.” Shakſpeare's Sonnet entitled Lowe's 

Cruelty, has the ſame thought: E | ty 

4 Thou art thy mother's glaſs, and ſhefn thee 

« Calls back the lovely April of her prime. 4 , 

Daniel's 31ſt Sonnet has, the April of my years.“ Maſter 

Fenton « ſmells April and May.“ ToLLET, _ 7 i 

Do thy right nature.] Lie in the earth where nature laid thee. 

OHNSONs 

| > — Thou'rt quick,] Thou haſt life and motion in thee. Joinson. 

* Tam miſanthropos,] A marginal note in the old tranſlation of 
Plutarch's Life of Antony, furniſned our authour with this epithet : 
„Antonius followeth the life and example of Timon Miſantbrepus, the 


Athenian,” MAtoxx. ö * 
5 Res e : | Alc. 


go TIMON OF ATHENS. 


Alc. I know thee welt; 4 Sal \ 
But in thy fortunes am. onlearn'd and lange 1 
Tim. I know thee too; and more, chan that I 1 know 
F thee, 8 
1 not deſire to know. Follow thy drum: N 3: 
With man's blood paint the ground, gules, gules Z 
Religious canons, civil laws are cruel; Fe 
Then what ſhould war be? This fell whore of . N 
Hath in her more deſtruction than thy * | 
For all her cherubin look. | 
Phry. Thy lips rot off! | Lo 
Tim. | will not kiſs thee ; then the rot returns ol 
To thine own lips again. | 
Alc. How came the noble Timon to this change! 
Tim. As the moon does, by wanting light to give: 
But then renew I could not, like che moon; 
There were no ſuns to borrow of. | e 
. Ale. Noble Timon, V 
What friendſhip may F do thee? gif 4 THO 4 
Jim. None, Q to _ 
Maintain my opinion. 
Ac. What is it, Timon? 
Tim. Promiſe me friendſhip,. but perform none 
If thou wilt not promiſe+, the gods plague chee,” 
For thou art a man!] if thou doſt perform, | 
Confound thee, for thou art a man! 
Alc. I have heard in fome ſort of thy miſeries. 
Tim. Thou ſaw'it them, when I had roſperity. - . 5: 
Alc. I ſee them now; then was a blefſed time . WN 
Tim. As thine is now, held with a brace of harlots. 
Tyman. Is this the Athenian n whom, the world 
Voic'd ſo regardfully? end ko hos 8 
3 Till not kifs thee 3] This Mages to an opſhion in former times, 


generally prevalent, that the venereal infection tranſmitted to another, 
eft the infecter free. I will not, ſays e take the rot from 17 


BY i . 


Boe thou art man, ated. man, I wiſh thee evil. 7 
* — then was a biiſſid time.] 1 ſuſpect, from Timon's 7 
_ Sbakſpeare wrote - tbine was a bleſſed time, MALONE. 


* 
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TIMON OF ATHENsS. 91 
Tim. Art thou W na 


2 mu. Ves. 
im. Be a whore ain! they love chown not, that uſe 
thee; ie 9361 


Give them diſenions Jewiing; with t thee thats luſt. 
Make uſe of thy ſalt hours 5: ſeaſon the flaves | 
For tubs, and baihs; bring down roſe-checked mw 


To the tub-falt, and the diet”. 
| | #1 Das. 
171 2 Vil =" 
5 Ras a ds fill They Fg the nor hy BY N 
Give them diſeaſes, leaving 4vith'thee their ſuſt: 
Male uſe of thy ſalt bours, 8&c:] There | is here a. «fight canſpo 
tion, Iwould read: 
| = They love thee not that uſe thee, * | 
Leaving with thee their lu; give them di , 
Make uſe of thy ſalt bours, ſeaſon the ſlaves | | 
For tubs and baths ;—, Jonx sow. 
bring down — youth] This expreſſive epithet our 
authour might have found in Marlowe's Hero and Leander ; | 
c Roſe-cheek'd Adonis kept a folemn feaſt.” MAL ONE. 

7 To the tub-faft, and the. diet. ] Old Copy—fub+faſt, | Corrected 
dy Dr. Warburton. ' The preceding line, and a paſſage in Meaſure for 

Meaſure, fully ſupport the emendation : 

Truly, fir, the [the bawd] hath « eaten. up all her hook, and ſhe is 
herſelf in the tub.“ MALONE. 

The authour is alluding'to the {ues wenerea, and its effects. At that 
time the cure of it was performed either by gualacum, or mercurial 
unctions: and in both caſes the patient was kept up very warm and 
cloſe; that in the firſt application the ſweat might be promoted; and 
leſt, in the other, he ſhould take cold, which was fatal. The regi- 
men for the courſe of guaiacum- (ſays Dr. Friend in his Hiftory of 
Phyſick, Vol. Il. p. 380.) was at firſt ſtrangely circumſtantial ; and ſo 
rigorous, that the patient was put into à dungeon in order to make 
him ſweat; and in that manner, as Fallopius expreſſes it, the bones, 
and the very man himſelf was macerated.”” Wiſeman ſays, in England 
they uſed a 1b for this purpoſe, as abroad, a cave, or oven, or dungeon. 
And as for the unction, it was ſometimes continued for thirty- ſeven 
days (as he obſerves, p. 375.) and during this time there was necefſarily 
an ne abſtinence required, Hence the term of the tub. faſt. 

| Wanne rox. 


15 


So, in Jaſper Maine's City March, 1639 : 
46 Vou had better match a ruin'd bawd, 
: & One ten times cur'd by ſweating, and the tub,” 
The diet was likewiſe a cuſtomary term for the regimen preſcrided 
- in 


„ MON or "ATHENS; 
Tyman. Hang thee, monſter! OH DA , 


Alc. Pardon him, ſweet Tymandra; 1 nis wits 
Are drown'd-and loſt in his daldniiticezed of val 


I have but little gold of late, brave Timon, 


The want whereof doth daihy make revolt 
In my penurious band: I have heard, and griev d. 
How curſed Athens, mindleſs of thy worth, . 
Forgetting thy great deeds, when neighbour flaws; 
But for thy ſword and fortune, trod upon them®,— 
Tim. I pr ys beat thy drum, and pet thee gone. 
Alc. I am't 38 and pity thee, dear Timon. 


© 


Tim. How ſt thou pity him, om thou doſt trou- 
e? 2 ad 4554S 
J had rather be alone. | f 
Alc. Why, fare thee well: j 


Here is ſome gold for thee. 
Tim, Keep it, I cannot eat it. EY | 
Alc. When I have laid proud Athens on a heap. : 
Tim. Warr'ſ thou gainſt Athens? | 
Alc. Ay, Timon, and have cauſe. Ad 
Tim, The gods confound them all in thy cone; and 

Thee after, when thou haſt conquer'd ! 

Ac: Why me, Timon? 25 


Tim. That, by killing of. villains, thou val born. 


To conquer my country. 
Put up thy gold; Go on here“ 's gold, —go My 


zin 1 e So, in a ColleAtion of ancient Epigrams e called | the 
Maſtive, &c. 


She took not diets 1 nor the a in 6 2 


Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Knight of the Burning Poles | 


% caught us, and put us in a tub, 

4 Where we this two months ſweat, &c. ls 4901 
4 This bread and water hath our diet been,” &c. Sade. 
Of the tub mentioned in this note, there is a print in Holme's Stores 
beuſe of Armory and Blazor, with an account of it in Book III. ch. xi. 
p. 421, Which the reader, whoſe curioſity | is . to ſuch . R 
MY be referred to. M. C. T.“ 
— trod upon them,] Hanmer 8 trod upon them. Shak- 
bc was not . ROY accurate, nn : 

0 n n n 

Be 


wH 


TIMON OF ATHENS, 9% 
Be as a planetary plague, when Jove _ | 
Will o'er ſome high-vic'd city. hang his poiſon 
In the fick air?: Let not thy ſword ſkip one: 
Pity not hogour'd age for his white beard, 
He is an uſurer: Strike me the counterfeit matron, 
It is her habit only that is honeſt, 
Herſelf's a bawd: Let not the virgin's cheek - 
Make ſoft thy trenchant ſword ; for thoſe milk-paps, 
That through the window-bars bore at men's eyes, 
Are not within the leaf of pity writ, 


9 Be 2 4 1 plague, when Jove | 
Mill ober ſome bigh-wic'd city bang bis poiſon 
In the fick air:] This is 3 ſublime and Ar 
WARBURTON, 
We meet with the ſame image in King Richard IT: 
„ or ſuppoſe, | 
“% Devouring peſtilence hangs in our air.” Mar ons. 

1 That through the window-bars bore at men's eyes, ] The virgin 
that ſhews her boſom through the lattice of her chamber. Jonnson. 

Dr. Johnſon's explanation is almoſt confirmed by the following 
paſſage 1 05 Cymbelyne : \ 
or let her beauty 

* Look through a caſement, to allure falſe hearts, 
« And be falſe with them.” 

Shakſpeare at the ſame time might aim a ſtroke at this indeceney 
in the women of his own time, which is animadverted on by ſeverat 
contemporary dramatiſts. So, in the ancient interlude of the * 
ance of Marie Magdalene, 1567: 

« Your garments muſt be worne alway, 

<6 That your whire papps may be ſeene if you may. 

ec If young gentlemen may ſee your white ſkin, 

ce Tt will allure them to love, and ſoon bring them in, 
«« Both damſels and wives uſe many ſuch feates. 

1 I know them that will lay out their faire teates. 

And all this is addreſſed to Mary Magdalen. STEVENS. | 

Our authour has again the ſame kind of i imagery in his Lover's Com- 
plaint: 


„ ſpite of heaven's fell rage, Z 
«© Some beauty peep'd through /artice of ſear'd age. 

In the old copy bars is ſpelt barne.—l do not believe any particular 
| ſatire was here intended. Lady Suffolk, Lady Somerſet, and many of 
the celebrated beauties of the time of James I. are thus repreſented in 
their pictures; nor were they, E imagine, thought more reprehenſible 
than the ladies of the preſent day, who from the ſame extravagant pur- 
ſuit of what is called faſhion, run into an oppoſite extreme, MAL ON S. 


But 


94 TIMON OF ATHENS. 
But ſet them dowd horrible traitors: Spare not the babe, 
Whoſe dimpled ſmiles from fools exhauft their mercy*; - 
Think it a baſtard 3, whom the oracle 5 
Hath doubtfull pronounc'd thy throat ! ſhall cut, 
And mince it fans remorſe: Swear againſt objects ?; * 
Put armour on thine ears, and on thine eyes; 
Whoſe f, nor yells of mothers, maids, nor babes, 
Nor fight of prieſts in holy veſtments bleeding, | 
Shall pierce a jot. There's gold to pay thy loldiers : : 
Make large confuſion ; and, thy fury ſpent, 
Confounded be thyſelf! 18 peak not, be gone. 

Alc. Haſt thou gold yet? or take the gold thou giv'ſt me, 
Not all thy counſel. 

Tim. mote thou, or doſt thou not, heaven's curſe upon 

thee! - 


Phy. and Tym, Give us ſome gold, good Timon: Haſt 


thou more? 

Tim. Enough to make a whore forſwear her trade, 
And to make whores, a bawd s. Hold up, you . 
Your aprons mountant: You are not oathable— 

Ithough, I know, you'll ſwear, terribly ſwear, 
Into ſtrong ſhudders, and to heavenly agues, 

The nete gods that hear you 7,—ſpare your oaths, 


2 — exhauſt their mercy 3] For ex bau, Sir T. Hanmer, and after 
him Dr. Warburton, read extort ; but exbauſt here fignifies literally ts 


draw forth, JonnsoN. 
3 — a baftard,] An alluſion to the tale of Oedipus. Jon xsox. 


4 — thy tbroat——] Old S throat. Corrected by Mr. Pope. 
 MarLonr. 
s Swear againſt objeets 1 So, in our author's 1524 Sonnet: 
&« Or made them rol ainſt the thing they ſee.. STEEVENS, 
Sir Thomas Hanmer reads : gi a 9 | | 
— 'gainſt all objects: 


Perhaps 0bje&s is here uſed prowincially for abjefs. FARMER. 


6 And to make ⁊ubores, a bawd.) That is, "veel to make a whore 
leave whoring, and a bawd leave making whores, JonNnsoN. 
7 The immortal gods that bear eu,] The ſame Y wy is found in 
Antony and Cleopatra, AQ I. ſc. iii: 
„Though you with ſwearing [bake tbe throned gods.” 
Again, in the Winter's Tale: 
« Though you would ſeek to unſphere the Rars with oaths.” 


'STEEVENS. 


1 


Fl truſt to your conditions: Be whores ſtill; 
And he whoſe pious breath ſeeks to convert you, 
Be ſtrong in whore, allure him, burn him up; 
Let your cloſe fire predominate his ſmoke, 
And-beino/turn-coats: Yet may your pains, fix months, 
Be quite contraryꝰ: And thatch your poor thin roofs * 
w Wich 
8 I'll truſt to your conditions :] You need not ſwear to continue 
whores, I will truſt to your inclinations. Jon sos. 
See Vol. V. p. 600, n. 3. Maren. 
9 Yet may your pains, fix mont bs, ; 

Be quite contrary J This is obſcure, partly from the ambiguity 
of the word pains, and partly from the generality of the expreſſion. The 
meaning is this: he had ſaid before, follow conftantly your trade of 
' debauchery : that is (ſays he) for fix months in the year, Let the 

bother ſix be employed in quite contrary pains and labour, namely, in 
the ſevere diſcipline neceflary for the repair of thoſe diſorders that your 
debaucheries occafion, in order to fit you ' anew to the trade; and 
thus let the whole year be ſpent in theſe different occupations. 
On this account he goes on, and ſays, Make falſe bair, &e. 
be OBE 3 5 WARRBUR TON. 
The explanation is ingenious, but I think it very remote, and 
would willingly bring the authour and his readers to meet on eaſier 
terms, We may reads . 8 | | 
— Yer may your pains, fix months, 
Be quite contraried.— | 
Timon is wiſhing ill to mankind, but is afraid left the whores ſhould 
imagine that ke wiſhes well to them; to obviate which he lets them 
know, that he imprecates upon them influence enough to plague others, 
and diſappointments enough to plague themſelves. He wiſhes that they 
may do all poſſible miſchief, and yet take pains fix months of the year 
in vain. | | | 
In this ſenſe there is a conneQion of this line with the next. Find- 
ing your pains contraried, "try new expedients,' thatch your thin roofs, 
Wo RN x £ | | 
To contrary is an old verb. Latymer relates, that when he went to 
court, he was adviſed not to conrrary the king. JouNsoN. 
If Dr. Johnſon's explanation be right, which I do not believe, «he 
_ preſent words appear to me to admit it, as well as the reading he would 
introduce, Such unneceſſary deviations from the text ſhould ever be 
avoided. Dr. Warburton's is a very natural interpretation, which 
cannot be often ſaid of the expofitions of that commentator. The 
words that follow fully fupport it: And thatch your poor thin 
. roofs;” c. ie. after you have loſt the greater part of your hair by 
diſeaſe, and the medicines that for ix months you have been obliged 
to take, then procure an artificial covering,” &c. MALONE- 
: 25 I believe 


H6 TIMON OF ATHENS. | 
With burdens of the dead ;—ſome that were hang d, 
No matter :—wear them, betray with them : whore ftill ; 
Paint till a horſe may mire upon your face: $9 
A pox of wrinkles! mw e 
Pr. and Tym, Well, more gold; — What then? 
Believe't, that we'll do any thing for gold. - 
Tim. Conſumptions ſow | 

In hollow bones of man; ſtrike their ſharp ſhins, 

And marr men's ſpurring*. Crack the lawyer's voice, 
That he may never more falſe title plead, 


T believe Timon means, — Ter for half the year at leaſt, may you 
ſuffer ſuch puniſhment as is inflifted on barlots in houſes of correct ion. 
| | ; SrEEVT NS. 
1 tbateb your poor thin roofs, &c.] About the year 1595, when 
the faſhion became general in England of wearing a greater quantity 
of hair than was ever the produce of a ſingle head, it was dangerous 
for any child to wander, as nothing was more common than for women 
to entice ſuch as had fine locks into private places, and there to cut 
them off. I have this information from Stubbs's Anatomy of Abuſes, 
which I have often quoted on the article of dreſs. To this faſhion 
the writers of Shakſpeare's age do not appear to have been reconciled. 
So, in A Mad World my Maſters, 1608 : ** — to wear perriwigs made 
of another's. bair, is not this againſt kind?“ Again, in Drayton's 
Mooncal f: | 
«& And with large ſums they ſtick not to procure 
« Hair from the dead, yea, and the moſt unclean 
« To help their pride they nothing will diſdain.” 
Again, in Shakſpeare's 68th Sonnet : : 
; „ Before the golden treſſes of the dead, ( 
0 The right of ſepulchres, were ſhorn away, 
60 To live a ſecond life on ſecond head; 
c Ere beauty's dead fleece made another gay. | 
Warner, in his Albion's England, 1602, B. ix. c. 47, is likewiſe 
very ſevere on this faſhion. Stowe informs us, that “ women's feriwigs 
were firſt brought into England about the time of the maſſacre of 
Paris.“ STEEvENs. gt 
See alſo Vol. III. p. 57, n. 9. The 55 , edition of Stubbes's 
Anatomy of Abuſes quoted above, was in 1583. Drayton's Mooncalf 


did not, I believe, appear till 1627. MA ONE. 


21 nes's ſpurring.—] Hanmer reads—ſparring, properly enough, 
if there be any ancient example of the word. Jon x so. Do 
Spurring is certainly right. The diſeaſe that enfeebled their - ſhins, 
Would have this effect. 8 T EEVEXS. e 
| | Nor 


TIMON OF arHENs. 97 
Nor ſound his quillets ſhrilfy *; hoar the e | 
That ſcolds againſt the quality of fleſh,” 
And not believes himſelF: down with the noſe, 
Down with it flat; take the bridge quite away 


Of him, that his particular to forefee 5, 
Smells from the general weal: make cut. pate fla 


And let the jel OP braggarts of the war | 
Derive ſome pain from Flag e all; 
That your activity may defeat an quell | 
The fource of all erection. There's more gots: "on 
Do you damn others, and let this damn you, Oo ö 
And ditches grave. you all *! 

Phr. and Tym. More counſel, with more money, boin- 

teons Timon. 
| Tim. More whore, more miſchief att; 1 Have given 
you earneft. 
Alc. * the drum towards Athens. Farewel, 


„ #4 a 4 cf k 1 * 


3 Nor 8 bis 3 Frith oy Quillets are ſubtilties, So, in 

Law Tricks, c. 1608: „ — a gui{let well applied!” SEN ERS. 
Cole in his Latin Dictionary, 1 1679, renders grey res / Hiuvolo, 

_ 9 NJ 0 ghe dees the þ 1 1 $6, in 
4 — hoar the amen ive oa 

Webſter's Dutch, of ? alfy, 1623: i af 
86 ſhew like leprofy, BY, E497 2 

| c The whiter the fouler. " 3 ect ot ET 
And before, in this play: 3 
| % Make the boar Leere 5 ador'd.” - 8711 —_ 54K L 

5 = that his particular to foreſee, ] The metaphor is apparently in- 

congrudus, but the ſenſe is good. To foreſee bis purticular, is ce pro- 

vide for bis private advantage, for which be fraves the right ſcent of 

publick good. In hunting, when hares have eroſs'd one another, it is 
common for fome of the . hounds 79 ſmell from the general eva, and 

: foreſee their own particular, Shakſpeare, who feems to have been a 

{ſkilful ſportſman, and has alluded often to en perhaps, were 

here to hunting, JonnsoN. 

4 6 And ditches grave you all {] To grove is to entumb. Phe 8 

is now obſolete, thoug BELLS uſed by Shakfpeare and his con- 

temporary authors. + wi in lord Suryey's- as ge of the fourth 
boak. of Virgit's FEneid: 

| & Cinders (think'ſt thou) mind this? or ren ghoſtes 8 


STEEVENS. 


Vos. VIII. e If 


— — 


os 'TIMON. OF ATHENS. 5 


I I thrive well, I'll viſit thee again. 
Tim. If I hope well, I'il never ſee thee more. 
Alc. I never did thee harm. 
Tim. Yes, thou ſpok'ſt well of me. 
"Alc. Call'ſt thou that harm? 
Tim, Men daily find it“. | 
Get thee away, and take thy bea les with thee. 
Ac. We but offend him.—Strike: - „ 
[Drum beats, Exeunt ende, re 
and TYVMAN DRA. 
Tim. That nature, being ſick of n man's unkindneſs, 
Should yet be hungry Common mother, thou, 
a | 
Whoſe womb unmeaſurable, and LEY breaſt *, - 
Teems, and feeds all; whoſe ſelf-ſame mettle, 
Whereof thy proud child, Surat man, is Ed, 
ngenders the black toad, and adder blue, 


The gilded newt, and e eleſs venom' d worm . 


With all the abhorred births below criſp heaven * 
Whereon es 8 e fire doth ſhine ; : 


7 Tim. Ver, thew ſro walk oy me. 

Alc. CalPf thou that barm? 

Tim. Men daily find it.] Shakſpeare f in this as in e other 
places, appears to allude to the ſacred writings : ; © Woe unto him of 
whom all men ſpeak well!” MALONE. | 

8 Whoſe womb unmeaſurable, and infinite hreaſt,] Whoſe infinite 
breaſt means no more than whoſe boundleſs ſurface. STEEVvENS., © 
9 —eyeleſs venom'd 2 The ſerpent, which we, from the 
r g of his eyes, call the blind worm, and the Latins, cæcilia. 
|  Jonnson. 
T below crifp beawen,] We ſhould you eript, i. e. vaulted, from 


the Latin crypta, a vault. WAR BURTON. 


Mr. Upton declares for criſp, curled, bent, ben. Jonnson. 
Perhaps Shakſpeare means curl'd, from wo: appearance of the clouds, 


In he Tempeſt, Ariel talks of riding 


On the curl d clouds. 
Chancer in his Houſe of Fame, ſays, OF 8724 * 
Her hert᷑ that was oundie and cripe. 
i.e. wavy and curled. 


Again; in the Philoſophers Satires, by Robert Anton 7 


« Her face as k Cauteous as the criſped morn.” | STEEVENS. | 


SLOTS © , — 2 
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TIMON OF ATHENS. 99 
Yield him, who all thy human ſons * doth hate, a 7 
From forth thy plenteous boſom, one poor root! 
Enſear thy fertile and conceptious womb 3, 
Let it no more bring out ingrateful man“! 
Go great with tygers, dragons, wolves and bears ; 
Teem with new monſters, whom thy upward face 
Hath to the marbled manſion all above 5 | 
Never preſented !-—O, a root, Dear thanks! 
Dry up thy marrows, vines, and plough-torn leas &; 
Whereof ingrateful man, with liquorith draughts, 
And morſels unQuous, greaſes his pure mind, 
That from it all conſideration flips! + by 

Enter APEMANTUS.- 


More man ? Plague! plague! | 
Apem. I was directed hither: Men report, 

Thou doſt affect my manners, and doſt uſe them. 
Tim. Tis then, becauſe thou doſt not keep a dog 

Whom I would imitate: Conſumption catch thee ! 
Apem. This is in thee a nature but affected; 

A poor unmanly melancholy, ſprung . | | 

From change of fortune. Why this ſpade? this place? 


2 — who all thy human ſons doth bate,] Old Copy—thbe human 
ſons do hate. The former word was corrected by Mr. Pope; the latter 
by Mr. Rowe. MALN xd. 

3 Enſear thy fertile and conceptious womb, ] So, in King Lear: 
Dry up in her the organs of inereaſe. STEVENS. 
4 Let it no more bring out ingrateful man !] Bring out is bring forth. 
| 2 OHNSON. 
3 — the marbled manſſon—] So Milton, B. III. I. 564 I 
«© Through the pure marble air—. STEEVENS. 
Again, in Othello: 5 
c Now, by yon marble heaven,. —. MALONE. 

6 Dry up thy marraws, wines, and plow-torn leas;] The ſenſe is 
this: O neture! ceaſe to produce men, enſear thy womb; but if thou 
wilt continue to produce them, at leaſt ceaſe to pamper them; dry up 
thy marrows, on which they fatten with un#uous morſels, thy vines, 
which give them /iguoriſh draugbts, and thy ploww-torn leas. Here are 
effects correſponding with cauſes, /iguorifþ dreughts with wines, and 
unctuous morſels with marrows, and the old reading literally preſerved. 

pre 9 Jon Nsox. 


7 This is in thee a nature but affected; Ex 
A poor unmanly ene Jn 4 Ar fr 0 
From change of fortune. ] The old copy reads infected, and change 
of future. Mr. Rowe made the emendation. MALONE. : 
H 2 . 
5 | 


wo  TIMON OF: ATHENS: 


This ſlave like habit ? ani theſe looks of care? 
Thy flatterers yet wear ſilk; drink wine, lie Dis 3 
Hug their diſeas'd perfumes *, and have forgot 
That ever Timon was. Shame not theſe eos * 39.1 
By putting on the curining of a earper %, . 51 2 64) 
Be thou a flatterer now; and ſeek t6 thrve 
By that which has undone! thee: hinge thy knee; . 4811 
And let his very breath, hom thou It obferve, | be 
Blow off thy cap; praiſe his moſt? vicious frain, 
And call it . Thou was told thus: 
Thou gav'ſt thine ears, like tapſterss.that bid welcome, 
To knaves, and all appronchers: Tis miiſt juſt, | 
That thou turn raſcal ;. had'f thou wealth again, 
Raſcals ſhould have't. not aſſume my likeneſs. 

Zim. Were | like thee, d throw away cs 

Apem. 'Thou haſt « ca away thyſelf, I, being. like 1 
A madman ſo long, now a foo 15 T. l 
That the bleak air, thy boilter Wi 14 TI n 
Will put thy ſhirt on Warm? Will theſe moiſt trees, 


3 Hug their di iſeas'd perfumes,] i. 6. chelr FE nns wit 
treſſes. Ma LONTs (5 
9 — the cunning 205 a carper. ] Cunning here ſeems to ignify coun 
rer feit apprarutier. Tokn&oN 

he vun ning of 4 at Je dne iofiSious uk bf u citick. Shame 

not theſe woods, lays A emantus, by coming here to find fault.“ 
Maurice Kyffin in the preface to his tranſution of Terence's Andria, 

$8, lays; „Of the _ ear ptr I lob not to be favoured,” Again, 
2 210 ſpeaking'of the farcaſms of Beatrire, obſerves, 

« Why we ſuch ud 25 is not 73 n r "EE Ns, 
e 


= like rapfiers, that lone, 0, in dür author's Vetus 
2 Adonis: . 
« Like brill- tongu'd tis bn 2 


64 Sootbing the humour of fantuſtick Wits.” 
The old copy hai Kelnenge⸗ Correcbed in khe ſecond follo. 


5 Na on E. 
2 2 moilt 77er, Sir T. Hanmel ads very elegatirhy, 
mund tees. Jounson. 
Shakſpeare uſes the fame epithet in A yow Meir, Act IV. | 
« Under an oak, whoſe boughs were noſs'd with age. 10 Srxxv. 
30 alſo Prayton, in his Mortimer iadom no date: 
| % Even as a buſtling tempeſt rouſing blaſts 
4 Upon a foreſt of old branchihg bakes, 
ce 124 with his furie teyrs their 99 lbaks. bay OE 
Ad Is, * believe, the true _— MALoxz, NS 
yo r 


| . VFIMOQN- OF: ATHENS, 
That have outlix'd the eagle?, page thy heels, 
And ſkip when thau point ſt aut! > "ill Bs cald brook, 
Candied with ice, caudle thy morning taſte, | 
Jo cure thy oder. nighe's furfeit? Call the creatures,» 
Whoſe naked natures live in all the ſpint 
Of wreakful heaven; whoſe bare unhouſed trunks, 
To the conflicting elements expas'd, 
Anſwer mere nature , bid them u thee. ; 
O thou ſnalt find 5; | | | 
Tim. A fool of thee : 0. hy \ | 
Azem. I love thee better now def e r I Ads | 
im. I hate thee worſe. ot. | 
Apem, Why ? 3 | 
Tim. Thou flatter" withry, | 
Apem, I flatter not; but fay, Ml art 2 caitiff, | 
Tim. Why daſt thou feek e out? | 
"Apem, To vex thee. | 8 | 
Tim. Always a villain's W or a fool? 8. | ” 
Doſt pleaſe thyſelf in't? 
Adem. Ay. | | | | 
im. What! a knave too® ? Fo = 
Apem, If os didit put this ſour cold habit! on 
To caſtigate ride, twere well: but thou 
Wer it Lye ta thou'dft court ier be again, 
Wert thou not beggar. Willing miſe 8 


33 e ebb ea 3 \Aquile ſenate is. 2 proverb, I learn | 
from Turberwille'# book of alconty, 1575, that the great age of this | 
bird has been aſcertained from the cixcymltance of its always building 
its eyrie, or neſt, in the ſame place. STEEYENS.. 75 
4 Anſwer mere nature,] So, in King Lear, AQ II. 

0 And with preſented nakedneſs qutface b 1 
«© The winds,” Kc. STEEVENS» | 

S What | a knave 1607] Timon had juſt called Apemantus fool, in 
| conſequence of what he had known of him by former acquaintance z 

but when Apemantus tells him, that he comes to. ver bim, Timon 
determines that to vex is either the office of @ villain'or a 0 3 that 0 
wex by deſign is villainy, to vex without deſign is folly e then pro- 


101 


perly aſks Apemantus whether he takes defight in wexing, and when he 
anſwers, yes, Timon replies; Wheel and knawve too? 1 before only 
kues {thee t to be « fook dard aw nd thes likewiſe B = 


Joux SONs | * 
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102 TIMON OF ATHENS, 
Outlives incertain Frm is crown'd before: 
The one is filling ſtill, never complete; 

The other, at high wiſh: Beſt ſtate, contentleſs, 
Hath a diſtracted and moſt wretched being, 
Worſe than the worft, content “. | 


Thou ſhould*| deſire to die, being miſerable. cy 
Tim. Not by his breath®, that 1s more miſerable. _ 


Thou art a ſlave, whom Fortune's tender arm 


With favour never CAN - but 21 a 27 Y mA 3 
Hadſt 


6 == is crown'd before 2] Arrives ſooner at pig we that is, at 
the completion of its wiſhes, JouN8ONs 
So, in a former ſcene of this play : | 
« And in ſome ſort theſe wants of mine are crown'd, 
ce That I account them bleflings.” | 
Again, more appoſitely, in Cymbeline: 
6 my ſupreme crown of grief.” MAL ONE. 
7 Vorſe than the worſt, content.] Beſt ftates contentleſs have a 
wretched being, a. being worſe than that of the worſt ſtates that Dy 
. cine Jon Nxsow. ä 
— by bis breath,] I believe, is ; meant bis entence. To breathe in 
as Fr Lk uſed by Shakſpeare in me r inſtance from 
Hamlet: 
cc Having ever ſeen, in the prenominate crimes, 
«© The youth you breaches of, guilty,” c. STEEVENS. 
By his breath means in our authour's language, by his voice or ſpeech, 
and ſo in fat by his ſentence. Shakſpeare frequently uſes the word 
in this ſenſe, It has been twice ſo uſed in this play. See p. G5, n. 4. 
ALONE. 
9 Thou art a flave, whom Fortune's tender aum 
With favour nevericlaſp'd;}] In a Collection of Sonnets entitled 
Chloris, or the Complaint of the paſſionate deſpiſed pn art by William 
Smith, 1596, a ſimilar image is found: 
cc Doth any live that ever had ſuch hap, 
© That all their actions are of none effect? 
& Whom Fortune never dandled in ber lap, 
5 But as an abject ſtill doth me reject. Maronr. - 
T — but bred a dog.] Alluding to the word Cynick, of which {= 
Apemantus was. WARBURTON. | 
For the etymology of Cynick our authour was not obliged to have re- 
courſe to the Greek language. The dictionaries of this time furnihed 
bim with it. See Cawdrey's Dictionary of bard Eng words, octavo, 
2604, © Cynicar, Deggiſp, froward. Again, in Bullokar's Engli iſh 
Expoſitor, 1616: © CyNicat, Doggiſh, or curriſh, There was in 
Greece an old ſect of e 0 2 becauſe they 7% wy 
| arply 
SS 


/ 


TIMON OF ATHENS. 03 


Had'ſt thou, like us“, from our firſt ſwath, proceeded i 


The ſweet degrees“ that this brief world affords 
To ſuch as may the paſſive drugs of it 
Freely command“, thou would'ſt have plung'd thyſelf 


ſharply barke at men's vices, &c. After all, however, I believe Shak- 
ſpeare only meant, thou wert born in a low ſtate, and {uſed from thy 
infancy to hardſhips, MAT ONE. | | | 
2 Hadft thou, like us, &c.] There is in this ſpeech a ſullen haughti- 
neſs, and malignant dignity, ſuitable at once to the lord and the man- 
hater. The impatience with which he bears to have his luxury re- 
N by one that never had 1uxury within his reach, is natural and 
raceful. ; | «ER GW hes | 
. There is in a letter, written by thé earl of Eſſex, Juſt before his exe- 
cution, to another nobleman, a paſſage ſomewhat reſembling this, 
with which, I believe every reader will be pleaſed, though it is ſp ſeri- 
ous and ſolemn that it can ſcarcely be inſerted without W '1 


« God grant your lordſhip may quickly feel the comfort Inow enjoy 
in my unfeigned converſion, but that you may never feel the torments 
I have ſuffered for my long delaying it. I had none but deceivers to call 


upon me, to whom ] ſaid, if my ambition could have entered into their 
narroao breaſts, they æ would not bave been ſo bumble; or if my delights 
bad been once taſted by them, they would not bawe been ſo preciſe» But 
your lordſhip bath one to call upon you, that knoweth what it is you now 
enjoy; and what the greateſt fruit and end is of all contentment that this 
world can afford. Think, therefore, dear earl, that I have ſtaked and 
buoyed all the ways of pleaſure unto you, and left them as ſea- marks 
for you to keep the channel of religious virtue. For ſhyt your eyes 
never ſo long, they muſt be open at the laſt, and then you muſt ſay 
with me, there is no peace to the ungodly.” Jon xSsOR. s 


A ſimilar thought occurs in the metrical romance of William and the 


Werwolf, preſerved in the library of King's College, Cambridge: 
6c For heretofore of hardneſſe hadſt thou never, Ws. 
« But were brought forth in bliſſe as ſwitch a burde ought, 
c With all maner gode metes, and to miſſe them now, 
5 C It were a botleſs bale,” Kc. p. 26, B. STEEvENSs. 
3 — from our fir ſwath—] From infancy. Sævatö is the dreſs of 
a new-born child. JonxSON. EY Eh EL 
So, in Heywood's Golden Age, 1611: | 
* © «© No more their cradles ſhall be made their tombs, 
Nor their ſoft ſwatbs bechme their winding ſheets,” S TEE. 
4 The ſweet degrees—] Thus the folio. The modern editors have, 
without authority, read Through, &c but this negle& of the prepoſi- 
tion was common to many other writers of the age of Shakſpe are. 
: <oth 22 ire Ds £16 Fc 55 © STEEVENS, 
* — command, | Old Copy command gh. Corrected by Mr. Rowe, 
ö Ls | „ : MAL ONE. 
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TIMeN or ATHENS, 


IANA ks, melted down h 
lo e t beds of Juſt ; 475 ae d 


Fell . their N 5 175 me Gen , bare 
For every ſtorm that blows 1, to bear this, 
"Thar never knew but better, 15 "ſome burden : 


3 — precepts of reſpaR, ] Of obedience to laws. Jounson, | 
RNeſpes, I believe, means the gu'en dira't on the regard of Athene, 
that ſtrongeſt reſtraint on licentiouſneſs : the icy precepre, i. e. that cool 
hot bload. STEEVENS. 

. reſpeł here is put oy age; the period of life entitled to re- 

If ſo, the icy precepts of reſpect, means, the cold admonitions 
2 e 'd age. Marlen. 
5 But myſelß] The canneſtian here requires ſome attention. But 
is here uſed to denate oppoſition z but what immediately precedes is 
not oppoſed. to that which fallows. The adverſative particle refers 0 
bes art a ſla ua, eee tender arm 
Mub fanour never claſp d; but bred a dag. 
. #vt myſelf, 
. bo had the zuvor as my ren fulbbodry; Kr. 1 
: The intermediate lines are to be conſidered as a parentheſis as: wallion. 
7 Jon N so. 

7 — thee I could frame employment 3] i. e. fame employment 

Shakſpeare fre: vently writes thus, See Vol: VII. 95 . n. 8, 5 and 


p- 2373 B+ C. ALONE. 
8 — with one winter's bruſh 
Fell from their boughs, and left # me . bare, . Somewhat of 
the ſame imagery is found in our authour's 73d Sonnet: 
« That time of year thou may ſt in me behold, | 
ce When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
„Upon thoſe boyughs which ſhake againſt the cold, 
Bare ruin'd choirs, where late the ſweet birds ſang.” 


Tl nnen, 
30, in Maſſinger 8 Maid of ener 
«© O ſummer friendſhip, | n 
© Whoſe flatt'ring leaves that ſhadow'd us in our 
« Proſperity, with the leaſt guſt drop off ; 
In the autumn of adverſity.” STEEVENSe | 


f 


TINMON "OP- "ATHENS. py | 205 


Thy natyre did commence iniſufferance, time 
Hath made thee hard- in't. Why ſhouldꝰſt thou hate dan 2 
They never flatter' d thee: What haſt thon 1 
If thou wilt curſe, — thy father, that poor nk * 1 
Muſt be thy ſubject; who in ſpight, put fot fo e 
To ſame ſhe beggar, and compounded n 
Poor rogue hereditary. Henee ! be 1 - 
If thou had'ſt not been born the worſt of men, 
Thou had'ſt been a knave, and Hatterer”. 
Apem. Art thou proud N 
Tim. Ay, that I am not thes, | 
Apem. I, that I was no Prodigal. 
e that I am One now: ; N 
Were all the wealth I have, ſhut -up. in has,” : 
Pd give thee leave to hang it. Get thee: Jane 
That the whole life of Athens were in this ! 
Thus would I eat it. | [Eating 4 root. 
Apem. Here; 1 will mend thy feaſt, 


 [Oprring Bim aner bing. 


9; — that poor 11 In EK. Aktes im. Margaret calls Glofter rs 4 
of bonour z and i 19 0 ſame play, the egcrwceniny cg. of * 
mentioned. STEVENS, 
The term is 15 wr The Ege, of the people. are. vet dovaminated 
Tag, rag, &c. So, in Fulius Ceſar : if the tag-rag people did 
not dap him and hiſs him, I am no true man.“ MAL oNE. 

We yet ule the word: Ragamuffn in the = ſenſe. Masgn. 
1 Teen bad been a knave, "and farrerer. ] . has quoted two 
verſes of Virgil to ſhew ho he could have written ſatires. Shak- 

are has here given a of the ſame power by a line bitter 
beyond all bitterneſs, in which imon tells Apemantus, that he had 
not virtue enough for the vices which he condemng, 

Dr, Warburton explains wort by love, which ſomewhat weakens 
the ſenſe, and yet leaves it ſufficiently vigorous, _ 

have heard Mr. Burke commend the {ubtilty of diferimination with 
which Shakſpeare diſtinguiſhes the preſent character of Timon from 
that of Apeqnantens, whom to volgar my he would now 285 

OHNSONs 

122 is here to be Inderdesd of a man who endeavdurs to recom- 
mend himſelf by a hypoeritical appearance of attention, and Tuperfluity 
of fawhing officioufneſs; Tuch a one as is called in King Lear, a Anical 
ſuper ſerviceable — he had had virtue enough to attain the pro- 
fitable vices, ha would have bren 2 neious- STEEVENS. | 
1. 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


| pany The correction was m 


meant Kaas A 80 in Greene's Ale, 1593: « Pharicles 


"6 TIMON or ATHENS; 


Tim, Firſt mend my company *, take away thyſelf3. 
. Apem. So I ſhall mend mine own, by the lack of thine, 
im. 'Tis not well mended fo, it is but botch' 45 n 
If not, I would it were. 12 
Apem. What would ſt thou have. to Athens? 
im. Thee thither in a whirlwind, If thou wilt, | 
Tell them there I have gold; look, fo 1 have. 
Apem. Here is no uſe for old. 
in. The beſt, and a7 


For here it ſleeps, and does no hired harm, 


Apem. Where heiſt o'nights, Timon? Cr, 
im. Under that's above me. = CI ants 


Where feed'ſt thou o'days, Apemantus ? 


Apem. Where my. ſtomach finds meat; or, rather, 


where I eat it. 


Tim. *Would poiſon were obedient, and knew my 


| mind! 


# „ Where would'ft thou ſend it? I 
im. To ſauce thy diſhes 

© Apem, The middle of humanity thou never kneweſt, but 
the exttemity of both ends: When thou waſt in thy gilt, 
and thy per ume, they mock'd thee for too much curi- 
olity !; in thy rags thou knoweſt none, but art deſpiſed 


for the * There's a ** for 1 eat it. 


2 rig mend my company Air old copy 8 thy com- 
by Mr. Rowe. MALON R. 

3 — take away thyſelf. ] This thought ſeems to have been adopted 
from Plutarch's life of Antony. It ſtands thus in Sir Thomas North's 
tranſlation. © Apemantus ſaid unto. the other; O, here is a trimme 
banket, Ton. Timon aunſwered ageing, yea, ſaid he, ſo thou wers 
not bere.” "STEIVENS, 

4 — for tos much. curioſity 3] i. e. for too much finical delicacy. 
The Oxford editor alters it to courteſy. WARBUR TON, 
Dr. Warburton has explained the word juſtly. So, in Jervas Mark- 
ham's Engliſh Arcadia, 1606. © © for all thoſe eye-charming graces, 
of which with ſuch curiaſty ſhe bat boaſted.” So, in Hebby's tratiſla- 
tion of Caftiglione's Cortegiano, I556, „ A waiting gentlewoman 
ſhould flee ect ion or curioſity.” Curioſity is here inſerted as a ſynonyme 
to offeion which means affeFation. Curioſity likewiſe ſeems to have 


hath 


ß 
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Din. On what I hate, I feed not. 

Apem. Doſt hate a medlar ? 

im. Ay, though it look like thee 5, ; 
Apen. An thou had'ſthated medlers ſooner, thou ſhould' ſt 
have loved thyſelf better now. What man didſt thou ever 

know unthrift, that was beloved after his means ? 
Tin. Who, without thoſe means thou talk ſt of, didſt 
thou ever know beloved? | 

. e Myſelf. 

I underſtand thee ; thou had'ſt ſome means to 
keep a dog. 

Apem. What things in the world canſt thou neareſt com- 
pare to thy flatterers? ? 

Tim. Women neareſt; but men, men are the. things 
themſelves. What would'ſt thou do with the worlds. __ 
mantus, if it lay in thy power ? | 

Apem. Give it the beaſts, to be rid of the men. 

Tin. Would'ſt thou have thyſelf fall in che confuſion * 
men, and remain a beaſt with the beaſts? © 

Apem. Ay, Timon. | | 

im. A beaſtly ambition, which the gods ant thee to 
attain to! If thou wert the lion, the uld beguile 
thee : if thou wert the lamb, the fox — eat thee: if 
thou wert the fox, the lion woutd ſuſpect thee, when, 
peradventure, thou wert accus'd-by the aſs: if thou wert 
the aſs, thy dulneſs would torment thee; and ſtill thou 
livedſt but as a breakfaſt to the wolf: if thou wert the 
wolf, thy greedineſs would afflict thee, and oft thou 


bath ſhewn me ſome curteſy, and I have not altogether requited him 
with curiofty's he hath made ſome ſhew of love, and I have not m— 


' ſeemed to miſlike.” STEEVENS. 
s Ay, "though it look like thee.) Timon here ſuppoſes that an ob- 
jection againſt hatred, which through the whole tenor of the converſa- 


tion appears an argument for it. One WN * expected . to ms 
anſwered, 

Ves, for it looks like there! ; 
The old edition, which always rn the pronoun infiead of the affirma- 
tive particle, has it, | | 

J, though it look like thee, 3 
Perhaps we ſhould read, | 


4 — it look d like thee. A 
ſnould' ſt 
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ſhould'ſt hazard thy life for thy dinner: wert thou the 
unicorn , pride and wrath would confound thee, and 
make thine own ſelf the conqueſt of thy fury : wert thou 
a bear, thou would'ſ be kill'd by the horſe; wert thou a 
horſe, thou would'ſt be ſeiz'd by the leopard; wert thou a 
leopard, thou wert german to the lion ®, and the ſpots of 
thy kindred were jurors on thy life: all thy ſafety were 
remotion * ; and thy defence, abfence. What beaſt eould'ſt 
thou be, that were not ſubje& to a beaſt? and what a 
beaſt art thou already, that ſeeſt not thy loſs in Fre 
mation? 

Azem. If thou could'ſt pleaſe me with ſpeaking to me, 
thou might'ſ have hit upon it here: The en 
of Athens is become a foreſt of beaſts. 

Pim. How has the aſs broke the wall, that thou art out 


of the city? 
Apem Vonder comes a poet, anda painter: The plague 


of company light upon thee!' I will fear to catch it, and 
give way: When I "Ss not what elſe to do, III ſee thes 


again. 


Nn. When there is nothing living but thee, thou ſhalt 
be weleome, I hed regs be a 9 ws F Wy Apes 
1 8 23 


0 PETER &c. 11 The account given of the unicorn is this: 
* that he and the lion being enemies by nature, as ſoon as the lion ſees 
the unicors he betakes himſelf to a tree: the unicorn in his fury, and 
with all the ſwiftneſs af his courſe, runging 4 at him, ſticks his horn 
faſt in the tree, and then the lion falls upon im and kills him. Geſner 
= Animal. HANMER, 
te a note on Julius Ceſar, Act II. ſc. i. SEVEN... 
2 = thou werf german ie the lion, ] This ſeems to be an alluſion to 
Turkiſh policy : 
* 450 Bears, like the Turk, no brother near the throne. —Pope. 
| | STELVENS» 
4 — i. e. romoral from place to place. bo, in 
Xing Lear : 
« *Tis the remotion of the duke and her.” oY 
- Remetion means, I appreheng;'not a frequent removal from place to 
lace, but merely remoteneſe, the being placed at @ diſtance from tho 
ion. See Vol. II. p. 218, n. 43 431 B+ V. k. 223, v. 8. 
b a bY 1 ' 


| ” * ” : 7 
| : $# F644 8% 2 : . 12 4 
7 9 ? * = ; * e 
; S648: 434 Tok * 
4 5 8 
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Apem. Thou art the cap of all the fools alive. 
Tim.” Would thou wert clean enough to ſpit upon. 
om: A plague on thee, thon, art too bad to curſe, . 

im. All villains, that do ſtand by thee, are pure. 
Apem. There is no leproſy, but what thou e Tab 
Tim. If I name thee. — 

T'll beat thee,—but I ſhould infect my hands. 

Apem. I would my tongue could rot them off! 

im. adi, 4 thou iffue of a mangy dog! | TT 
Choler does kill me, that thou art alive; * 263% 
I ſwoon to ſee thee. i nn? 

Apem. Would thou would'ſt burſt! 

Tim. Away, 

Thou tedious rogue! Lam b. I ſhall ioſe 
A ſtone by thee. . wel {throws a ſtout at Bor. 
Apem. Beaſt! 

Tim. Slave! 

Apem. Toad |! | 

Tim. Rogue, rogue, rogae! | 

TA>tmaRNTUs retrents Backward, as bels. 


I am ſick of this falſe world; and will love nought | 


But even the meer neceflities upon it. 

Then, Timon, preſently prepare thy grave; 

Lie where the light foam of the ſea may beat 

Thy grave-ſtone daily: make thine epitaph, 

That death in me at others lives may laugh. 

0 thou {ſweet king-killer, and dear divorce - 

[Looking on the gold. 

Twirt natural ſon and fire'*1 thou bright er | 

Of Hymen's pureſt bed! thou valiant 8 
hou ever young, freſh, lov'd, and foe wooer,. 

Whoſe bluſk do! thaw the conſecrated ſnow / 


1 1 "art th aps. Kc. J The tet the 3 The remaining 
ore malignity than wit, Jon xsox. 32 
ghnſon's explication i is, I think, right 3 but 1 believe our au- 
thour ad alſo the foel's cap in his thoughts Mavonmr 
- A wixt natural [on and fire!] | 
dd 0 9 ge po} 
Aid rde veNe Anke. | Jonneons 


That 
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That lies on Dian's lap* ! thou viſible god, 
That ſolder'ſt cloſe impoſlibilities, | 
And mak'ſt them kiſs! that ſpeak'ſt with every y tongue, 
To every purpoſe! O thou touch of hearts ® ! 
Think, thy ſlave man rebels: and by thy virtue. 
Set them into confounding odds, that beaſts 
May have the world in empire! 88 
. 3a * Would *twere fo ;— Fe.» 
Bat not till I am dead 1—I'I ſay, chow hat gold: 
Thou wilt be throng'd to wy : 
Tim. * WT 
Apem. Ay. | 
Tim. Thy back, I pr 'ythee. 
Apem. Live, and love thy miſery ! | 
im. Long live ſo, and ſo die: —I am quit. [ | 
25 [Exit Ap EMAN Tus. 
Sons, things like men *?—Eat, Timon, and abhor them. 


Enter Thieves. 


1. Thief. Where ſhould he have this gold? It is ſome 
poor fragment, ſome ſlender ort of his remainder : The 
meer want of gold, and the falling-from of his friends, 
drove him into this melancholy. 


2. Thief. It is nois'd, he hach a maſs of treaſure. 


2 Whoſe bluſh doth thaw the conſecrated ſnow 
That lies on Dian's lap I] The imagery is here exquiſitely beaut. 
ful and ſublime. Wax BURTON. | | 

Dr. Warburton might have ſaid—Here is a very elegant turn given 
to a thought more coarſely expreſſed in Xing Lear: 

„6 j;yon ſimpering dame, 
«© Whoſe face between ber forks preſages ſnow.” STE EVENS. 

3 — O thou touch of bearts ! ] 7. ouch, for touehſtone- STEEVENS. 

4 More thirgs like men ?] This line, in the old edition, is given to 
Apemantus, but it apparently belongs to Timon. Sir T. Hanmer has 
tranſpoſed the foregoing dialogue according to his own mind, not 2 
frilfully, but with unwarrantable licence. Jonwson. 

I believe, as the name of Apemantus was prefixed to this line, i in- 
ſtead of Timon, ſo the name of Timon was prefixed to the preceding 
line by a fimilar miſtake. That line ſeems more proper in the mouth 
of Apemantus; and the words I am qu, ſeem to mark his exit. 

MALONE. 

5 Enter Thieves.] The old copy reads, Enter the Banditti. ST RRV. 


3. Thief. 
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3. Thief. Let us make the aſſay upon him; if he care 
not © for't, he will ſupply us eafily; If he covetouſly re- 
ſerve it, how ſhall's get 1t? - 

2. Thief. True; for he bears it not agus him, tis hid. 
1. Thief, Is not this he? | 
Thieves, Where? 
2. Thief. Tis his deſcription, 
3. Thief. He; I know him. 
Thieves. Save thee, Timon. 
Tim. Now, thieves ? 
Thieves. Soldiers, not thieves. 
Tim. Both too; and women's ſons. 
Thieves. We are not thieves, but men that much advice. 
Tim. Vour greateſt want is, you want much of meat“. 
Why ſhould you want ? Behold, the earth hath roots? ? 


© — you want much of meat. ] Thus both the player and W 
editors have gi ven us this paſſage; quite ſand- blind, as honeſt Laun- 
celot ſays, to our author's meaning. If theſe thieves wanted meat, 
what greater want could they be curſed with, as they could not live 
on graſs, and berries, and water ? but I dare warrant the poet wrote, 

— you want much of meet. 
i, e. Much of what you ought to bez much of the qualities befitting 
you as human creatures. '[HEOBALD., 

Such is Mr. Theobald's emendation, in which he 3 is followed by Dr, 
Warburton, Sir T. Hanmer reads, i 

— you want much of men. 
They have been all buſy without neceſſity. Obſerve a feries of the 
converſation. The thieves tell him, that they are men tbat much do 
want, Here is an ambiguity between much want and want of much. 
Timon takes it on the wrong fide, and tells them that their greatef 
want is, that, like other men, they want much of meat; then telling 
them where meat may be had, he aſks, Want ? why want ? Jonxsox. 

Perhaps we ſhould read, your greateſt want is, you want much 
of me; —rejecting the two laſt letters of the word. The ſenſe will then 
be—your greateſt want is that you expect ſupplies of me from whom 
you can reaſonably expect nothing. Your neceſſities are indeed deſ- 
perate, when you apply for relief to one in my ee Srrzvxxs. 

7 — The earth bath roots, &c.] | 

Vile olus, et duris bærentia mora rubetis 

 Pugnantis fomachi compoſuere famem: s 

Flumine wicino ftu/tus fitite 
I do not ſuppoſe theſe to be imitations, bye _—_ to 1 imilat thought 
on ſimilar occaſions. Jene WC 
& Within 


| 


| 
| 
| 


— et er ee tree at co 


Macbeth : 
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Within this mile break forth àn hundred e D 7 


The oaks.begr maſt, the driars ſcarlet hips; 

he bounteous huſwife, nature, on eath buth ' $15! 
Lays her full meſs befers yon. Want? why Wan F . 

I. Thief. We cannot live on graſs, on bentes, water, 
As beaſts, and birds, and fiſhes. © 22 

Tim. Nor on the beaſts chenſelves; the birds, and hes; ; 


You muſteat men, Yet thanks I muſt you con'*, 
That you are thieves profeſte that you dert oe 
In holier ſhapes: for there is boundleſs theft 
In limited profeſſionss. Raſtal thie ve, 
Here's gold: Go, ſuck the ſubtle blood o the grape, 


Till the high fever ſeeth your blood to froth, 
And ſo ſcape hanging: truſt not the rasen, 6 
His antidotes are poiſon, and lie flays 
More than you rob Fe take wealth n lives rogether®; 
. ISO an an vUT 1700-2975, E * : 0 
: e thanks e e ee re resten 
expreflion' among our old drantetiok writers, Bo, in the Srory N 
Darius, 3-56 6 an interlude: 

| cc en and well ſaid, I con wens ede e 16" 

Again, ia Pience Pennilefs. bis ; Suppliration to the Devil, by Wah, 


I592: © It is well done to practiſe thy wit; dat 1 belfeve out lord 


will con tee /itfle thanks for it.. STEEvVENS. Pre? OT 
9 In limited profeſſions. ] Regular, —_— profeſſions. LI in 


„ For tis my limited ſervice. 


. e. my appointed ſervice, PIN by the eee gut my rele 


of my office. MAIN. 
1 — traft not the phyſicians | | 
His attidotes art p and be fluys i 
More than you rob :] Our authour's Geet NG: wie 1997. 


at a-phyſician, three years I believe before-this play was written, bald 


not have been much pleaſed with paſſage. Mat ont. - . 

2 ratte Wealth and lives t 5] Why any _— Bas deen made 
Wann this paſſage, it is di — 8 gueſs. After £ counfelted 
the thieves to endanger their own lives by intemperatice, which may 
deſtroy them and ſo ſave them from the gattows, he proceeds to warn 
them not to truſt the phyſroian, when attacked by the fever brought on 
by a diſſolute life, becauſe be iv a\ greater. maſter of the art of killing 
than even the thjef, Timon then divetts'to'« new ſubject, and exhorts 
the chieves ““ to do villainy like workmen ;” whenever they rob, to 


Kill 1 So afterwards z « Cut cheoms z All chat you meet are 


Gr thieves.” - 
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Do villainy, do, ſince you profeſs to do't *, 
Like workmen : I'll example you with thievery. 
The fan's a thief, and with his great attraction 
Robs the vaſt ſea: the moon's an arrant thief, 
And her pale fire ſhe ſnatches from the ſun ; 
The ſea's a thief, whoſe liquid ſurge yefolves 
The moon into ſalt tears !; the earth's a thief, 
er | | „ 
thieves.” Sir T. Hanmer changed /ives to life, from his ignorance of 
our authour's phraſeology. „Do not our lives conſiſt of the four ele- 
ments ? ſays Sir Toby Belch in Twelfth Night for which in the 
modern editions is ſubſtituted—t0+ Does not our life,” c. MALONE.s 
3 = fince you profeſs to do't,] The old copy has—proreſt, The cor- 
rection was made by Mr, Theobald. MAL ONE. | 
| 4 The ſea's a thief, whoſe liquid ſurge reſolves | 
The moon into er tears;] The moon is ſuppoſed to be humid, and 
perhaps a ſource of humidity, but cannot be reſo/ved by the ſur es of 


the ſea, Yet I think moon is the true reading. Here is a circulation 


of thievery deſcribed : The ſun, moon, and ſea, all rob, and are robbed. 
| VVA | 5 1 
He ſays ſimply, that the ſun, the moon, and the ſea, rob one an- 
other by turns, but the earth robs them all: the ſea, i. e. liquid ſorge, 
by ſupplying the moon with moiſture, robs her in turn of the ſoft tears 
of dexw which the poets always fetch from this planet. Soft for ſalt is 
an eaſy change. In this ſenſe Milton ſpeaks of ber moiſt continent, 
Par, Loft, b. v. I. 422. And, in Hamlet, Horatio ſays: 
70 — the moiſt ſtar | 25 
; « Upon whoſe influence Neptune's empire ſtands.” STEEVENS. 
Shakſpeare knew that the moon was the cauſe of the tides, [ See 
The Tempefs 7927 and in that reſpect the liquid ſurge, that is, the 
waves of the fa, rifing one upon another, in the progreſs of the tide, 
may be ſaid to + ot the moon into ſalt tears; the moon, as the poet 
chooſes to ſtate the matter, loſing ſome part of her humidity, and the 
accretion to the ſea, in conſequence 2 her tears, being the cauſe of 
the liguid ſurge. Add to this the popular notion, yet prevailing, o! 
the moon's influence on the weather; which, together with what has 
been already ſtated, probably induced our authour here and in other 
places to allude to the 2watry quality of that planet, In Romeo and Fu- 
liet, he ſpeaks of her wvatry beams. Again, in Macbeth s 
«© Upon the corner of the moon 
% Hangs a vaporous drop profound.“ 
Again, in A Midſummer-Night's Dream: | 
« Quench'd in the chaſte beams of the avatry moon. 
Agaiu, more appoſitely in X. Richard III. | 
ce That I, being gowvern'd by the zwatry moon, | 
« May bring forth plenteous rears, to drown the world,” 
Salt is ſo often applied by Shakſpeare to tears, that there can be 
Vor. VIII. * no 
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That feeds and breeds by a compoſture 5 ſtolen 

From general excrement : each thing's a thief; _ 
The laws, your curb and whip®, in their rough power 
Have uncheck'd theft. Love not yourſelves; away 
Rob one another. There's more gold : Cut throats ; 
All that you meet are thieves: To Athens, go, 

Break open ſhops; nothing can you ſteal, 


no doubt that the original reading is the true one: nor had the poet, 
as I conceive, dexv, at all in his thoughts. So, in Alls well that ends 
well . —your ſalt tears head,” Again, in Troilus and Creſſida c 
„ Diftaſted with the ſalt of broken tears. 1 8 
Again, in X. Ricbard III. | 
« Thoſe eyes of thine from mine have drawn ſalt tears.” 
Again, more appoſitely, in X. Henry VT. P. II. 
cc to drain | 
„ Upon his face an ocean of ſalt tears. 
Mr. Tollet idly conjectures, (for conjecture is always idle where there 
is little difficulty,) that we ſhould read The main, i. e. the main land 
or continent. So, in Xing Henry IV. P. II. Act III. ſc. 1. The 
continent melt itſelf into the ſea. An obſervation made by this gen- 
tleman in Love's Labour's Left, p. 391, had he recollected it, might 
have prevented him from attempting to diſturb the text here: No 
alteration ſhould be made in theſe lines that deſtroys the artificial ſtruc- 
ture of them. EIn the firſt line the ſun is the ie; in the ſecond he 
is himſelf plundered by that thief, the moon. The moon is ſubjected 
to the ſame fate, and, from being a plunderer, is herſelf robbed of 
moiſture (line 4th and 5th) by the ſea, Maronx. | 
Puttenham, in his Arte of Engliſh Pofie, 1589, quotes ſome one of a 
ec reaſonable good facilitie in tranſlation, who finding certaine of Ana- 
| creon's odes very well tranſlated by Ronſard the French poet—comes 
our minion, and tranſlates the ſame out of French into Engliſh :” and 
his ſtrictures upon him evince the publication. Now this identical ode 
is to be met with in Ronſard; and as his works are in few hands, I 
will take the liberty of tranſcribing it. Edit. fol. p. 50%. : 
| La terre les eaux va boivant; 
cc L' arbre la boit par fa racine, | 
c La mer ſalee boit le vent, 
c Et le ſoleil boit la marine. 
Le ſoleil eft beu de la lune, . 
« Tout boit ſoit en haut ou en bas: 
cc Suivant ceſte reigle commune, | 
c Pourquoy donc ne boirons-nous pas?“ FARMER. 
S — by a compoſture—] i. e. compoſition, compoſt. SrE VERS. 
6 The laqws, your curb and whip, ] So, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 
44 "moſt biting /awvs, | 
« The needful bites and curbs for headſtrong ſteeds.” MALONER. 
| | But 
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But thieves do loſe it: Steal not leſs *, for this 
I give you; and gold confound you howſoever! 
Amen. FEE: [Timon retires to his cave. 
3. Thief, He has almoſt charm'd me from my profeſ- 
fion, by perſuading me to it. | | | 
1. Thief. *Tis in the malice of mankind, that he thus 
adviſes us; not to have us thrive in our myſtery 7. 
2. Thief. I'll believe him as an enemy, and give over 
my trade. . N 
1. Thief. Let us firſt ſee peace in Athens: There is no 


time ſo miſerable, but a man may be true. ; 
 [Exeunt Thieves. 


Enter Fiavivs, 


Flaw. O you gods! | | 
Is yon deſpis'd and ruinous man my lord? 
Full of decay and failing? O monument 
And wonder of good deeds evilly beſtow'd! 
What an alteration of honour | 
Has deſperate want made?! 
What viler thing upon the earth, than friends, 
Who can bring nobleſt minds to baſeſt ends! 


* Steal not leſs, -] Nit, which was accidentally omitted in the old 
copy, was inſerted by Mr. Rowe. MALONE. | 

7 *Tis in the malice of mankind, that be thus adwiſes us; not ts 
have us thrive in our myflery.] The malice of mankind is uſed for his 
malicious hatred of mankind. He does not give us this advice to purſue 
our trade of ſtealing and to cut throats, from any good will to us, or a 
defire that we ſhould thrive in our profeſſion, but merely from the ma- 
licious enmity that he bears te the human race, MALONE. 

8 Let us firft ſee peace in Athens : There is no time ſo miſerable, but a 
man may be true.] The ſecond thief has juſt ſaid, he'll give over his 
trade. It is time enough for that, ſays the firſt thief: let us wait 
till Athens is at peace. There is no hour of a man's life ſo wretched, 
but he always has it in his power to become a true, i. e. an honeſt 
man. I have explained this eaſy paſſage, becauſe it has, I,think, been 
miſunderſtood, ; | 

Our authour has made Mrs. Quickly utter nearly the ſame exhorta- 
tion to the dying Falſtaff. 4 — Now I bid him not think of God; 
there was time enough for that yet.” MaLoNE, 6 1 
9 What an alteration of bonour £4 

Has deſperate want made] As alteration of honour, is an altera- 
tion of an honourable ſtate to a ſtate of diſgrace, Jouns0N, 
12 How 
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How rarely * does it meet with this time's guiſe, 
When man was wiſh'd to love his enemies“: z 
Grant, I may ever love, and rather woo 

Thoſe that would miſchief me, than thoſe that dai! 
He has caught me in his eye: I will preſent 

My honeſt grief unto him; and, as my lord, 
Still ſerve him with my life, —My deareſt maſter ! 


'T1MoNn comes forward from his cave, 


Tim. Away ! what art thou ? 
Flav. Have yau forgot me, fir? ot 
_ Tim. Why doft aſk that? I have forgot all men; 
Then, if thou grant'ſt thou art a man, I have 
Forgot _ G Wy . | | 
Flav. An honeſt poor ſervant of yours. 
Tim. Then I I not: mY 
I ne*er had honeſt man about me, I; all ns: 
I kept were knaves +, to ſerve in meat to villains, 
Flav. The gods are witneſs, 
Ne'er did Fear ſteward wear a truer grief 
For his undone lord, than mine eyes for you. 477 
Tim. What, doſt thou weep ! — Come nearer ;—then I 
love thee, | \ 
Becauſe thou art a woman, and diſclaim'ſt 
Flinty mankind ; whoſe eyes do never give, 


1 How rarely] How curiouſly ; how happily. Maroxe. 
2 When man was wiſh'd to love bis enemies :] He forgets his Pagag 
ſyſtem here again. WARBURTON, | | 

3 Grant, I may ever love, and rather ww00 3 
Thoſe that would miſchief me, than thoſe that do !] It is plain, 
that in this whole ſpeech friends and enemies are taken only for thoſe 
who profeſs friendſhip and profeſs enmity ; for the friend is ſuppoſed not 
to be more kind, but more dangerous than the enemy. The, ſenſe is, 
Let me rather <000 or careſs thoſe that would miſchief, that profeſs to 
mean me miſchief, than thoſe that really do me miſchief under falſe 
profeſſions of kindneſs. The Spaniards, I think, have this proverb.; 
Defend me from = 8 and from my enemies I will defend myſelf. 
This proverb is a ſufficient comment on the paſſage, Jounson. 5 

4 — were knaves, ] Knave is here in the compound ſenſe of a ſer- 
vant and a raſcal. Jounson. IM g | 
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But thorough luſt, and laughter. Pity's ſleeping:: 
Strange kimes, that weep with laughing, not with weep⸗ 


net - 

Flav. i Nr of you to know me, good my lord, 
To accept my grief, and, whilſt this poor wealth laſts, 
To entertain me as your ſteward ftill. of 

Tim, Had I a ſteward fo true, fo juſt, and now 
So comfortable ? It almoſt turns | 
My dangerous nature wild . Let me behold 
Thy face. Surely, this man was born of woman — 
Forgive my general and exceptleſs raſhnefs, | 
You perpetual-ſober gods ! I do proclaim 
One honeſt man, miſtake me not, - but one; 

No more, I pray,—and he is a ſteward. — 
How fain would I have hatred all mankind, 
And thou redeem'ft thyſelf: But all, ſave thee, 
I fell with curſes | bg 
Methinks, thou art more honeſt now, than wiſe ; 
For, by oppreffing and betraying me, 
Thou might'ſt have ſooner got another ſervice : 
For many ſo arrive at ſecond maſters, _ 
Upon their firſt lord's neck. Bat tell me true, 
(For I maſt ever doubt, though ne er ſo ſure,) 

is 

5 - Pity's fleeping :] So, in Dames Second Sonnet, 1594: 

on Paten ber y Sex pity wich your erying.” M — E. 

I do not know that any correction is neceſſary, but I think we 
might red. Int 17 1 > 
eee. 2 rg ü + 

ut thorough luſt and laughter pity Peeping : | 
Eyes never flow (to is to di ay le dale: in moiſt weather, ) 
but by luſt or laughter, undiſturbed iy emotions of pity. JounsoNn. 
' © It almoſt turns my dangerous nature wild.] To turn wild is to diſ- 
tract. An appearance ſo unexpected, ſays Timon, almoſt turns u 
favag eneſa to diſtraction. Accordingly he examines with nicety leſt his 
phrenzy ſhould deceive him s | . F 
FO Let me beboid thy face. . Surely this man 

5 Was born of . an. 7 

And to this ſuſpected diſorder of mind he alludes : | 

| Perpetual-ſober gods WS 6 A 

Ye powers whoſe intelle&s are out of the reach of perturbation. Joixs, 

Dr. Warburton, with ſomedprobability, for wild reads mild. The 
letters wp and m are frequently confounded in the old copy, -Maton's. 
P e : | Is 
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Is not thy kindneſs ſubtle, covetous, . 
If not a uſuring kindneſs ?; and as rich men deal gifts. 
Expecting in return twenty for one? 1 0 

Flav. No, my moſt worthy maſter, in whoſe breaſt 

Doubt and ſuſpect, alas, are plac'd too late: 
You ſhould have fear'd falſe times, when you did feaſt ; 
Suſpect ſtill eomes where an eſtate is leaſt, + 5 
That which I ſhew, heaven knows, is merely love, 
Duty and zeal to your unmatched mind, RE 
Care of your food and living : and, believe it, 

My moſt honour'd lord, 0 ä 
For any benefit that points to me, 

Either in hope, or preſent, I'd exchange | 
For this one wiſh, That you had power and wealth 
To requite me, by making rich yourſelf. 

Tim. Look thee, tis ſo !-—Thou ſingly honeſt man, 
Here, take: the gods out of my miſery f - 
Have ſent thee treaſure... Go, live rich, and happy; 
But thus condition'd ; Thou ſhalt build from men *; 
Fate all, curſe all: ſhew charity to none; | 

But let the Famiſh'd fleſh ſlide from the bone, 

Ere thou relieve the beggar: give to dogs EE. 

What thou deny'ſt to men; let priſons ſwallow them, 

Debts wither them to nothing: Be men like blaſted woods, 
And may diſeaſes lick up their falſe blood | + 
And ſo, farewel, and thrive, 3 . 

- Flaw. O, let me ſtay, 

And comfort you, my maſter. 

Hint + ©. | 
Curſes, ſtay not; fly, whilſt thou *rt bleſt and free; 
Ne'er ſee thou man, and let me ne'er ſee the. 

8 | | "| Exeaunt fſeverally, 


7 If nota ye Wy If not ſeems to have ſlipt in here, by an error 
of the preſs, from the preceding line. Both the ſenſe and metre would 
be better without it. TyRwHiTrT. . 

I do not ſee any need of change. Timon aſks—Has not thy kindneſs 
ſome covert deſign ? Is it not propoſed wwith a view to gain ſome equiva- 
lent in return, or rather to gain a great deal more than thou offereſt ? Ts 
it not at leafi the offspring of avarice, if not of ſomething worſe, of 
wſury 7 In this there appears to me no difficulty. MALONE. 

5 a from men;] Away from human habitations, Jounson, 
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"ACT F B:N:E:E 
Ty) e ſame. Before Timon's Cave. 
Enter Poet, and Painter 9; Timon behind, unſeen. 
Pain. As I took note of the place, it cannot be far 
where he abides. | 
Poet. What's to be thought of him? Does the rumour 
hold for true, that he is ſo full of gold ? 
Pain. Certain: Alcibiades reports it; Phrynia and 
Tymandra had gold of him: he likewiſe enrich'd poor 


9 Enter Poet, and Painter ;) The Poet and the Painter were within 
view when Apemantus parted from Timon, and might then have ſeen 
Timon, ſince Apemantus, ſtanding by him could ſee them: But the 
ſcenes of the thieves and ſteward have paſſed before their arrival, and 
yet paſſed, as the drama is now conducted, within their view. It 
might be ſuſpected that ſome ſcenes are tranſpoſed, for all theſe diffi - 
culties would be removed by introducing the Poet and Painter firſt, 
and the thieves in this place. Yet J am afraid the ſcenes muſt keep 
their preſent order, for the Painter alludes to the thieves when he ſays, 
be likewiſe enriched poor flraggling ſoldiers with great quantity. This 
impropriety is now heightened by placing the thieves in one act, and 
the Poet and Painter in another: but it muſt be remembered, that in 
the original edition this play is not divided into ſeparate acts, ſo that 
the preſent diſtribution is arbitrary, and may be changed if any con- 
venience can be gained, or impropriety obviated, by alteration. | Joins. 

I perceive no difficulty. It is eaſy to ſuppole that the Poet and 
Painter, after having been ſeen at a diſtance by Apemantus, have wan» 
dered about the woods ſeparately in ſearch of Timon's habitation, The 
Painter might have heard of Timon's having given gold to Alcibiades, 
&c. before the Poet joined him; for it does not appear that they ſet 
out from Athens together; and his intelligence concerning the thieves 
and the Steward might have been gain'd in his rambles: Or, having 

ſearched for Timon's habitation in vain, they might, aftef having been 
deſcried by Apemantus, have returned again to Athens, and the Pain- 
ter alone have heard the particulars of Timon's bounty. — But Shak- 
ſpeare was not very attentive to theſe minute particulars; and if be 
and the audience knew of the ſeveral perſons who had partaken of 
Timon's wealth, he would not ſcruple to impart this knowledge to per- 
ſons who perhaps had not yet an opportunity of acquiring it. See 
Vol. VI. p. 367, n. 8, nne The; 

The news of the Steward's having been enriched by Timon, though 
that event happened only in the end of the preceding ſcene, has, we 
here find, reached the Painter; and therefore here :undoubtedly the 
fifth Act ought to begin, that a proper interval may be ſuppoſed to have 
elapſed between this ſcene and the laſt. The regulation now adopted 
. Was made by Mr, Capell. MAL ONE. | 
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raggling ſoldiers with great quantity: 'Tis ſaid, he * 
ave unta his. teward a mighty ſum. _ 

Poet. Then this breaking of his has been has a try for 
his friends ? | 
Pain. Nothing elſe: you malt ſee him a * in 
Athens again, and flouriſh with the higheſt, Therefore, 
*tis not amiſs, we tender our loves to im, in this ſup- 
3 diſtreſs of his: it will ſhew honeſtly in us; and is 

very likely to load our purpoſes with what they travel 
for, if it be a juſt and true report that goes of his having. 

Poet. What have you now to preſent unto him? Dy: 

Pain. Nothing at this time but my viſitation: oi 
| wil promiſe him an, excellent piece. 

Peet. I muſt ſerve him ſo too; tell him of an intent 
that's coming. toward him. 

Pain. Good as the beſt. Promiſing is the very air o' 
the time it opens the eyes of expectation: performance. 
15. ever the duller for. his act; and, but ia the plainer 
and ſimpler _ of people, the deed of ſaying is quite 
out of uſe romiſe is moſt courtly and ings quis * 

rlormance i is a jon ind of will, or teſtament, which argues 
| 15 Za ſickneſs in his judgment that makes it. 

Excellent workman! Thou canſt not paint a mai 
oh RR as is thyſelf. - 

Poet. I am thinking, what 1 ſhall ſay I have provided, 
for him: te, muſt be a perſonating of imſelf?: a ſatire 
| aps the ſoſtneſs of proſperity, ;; with a diſcovery. of the; 

flatteries, that follow youth and opulency. ey 


7 L, — 15 died. of ſaying is guite out of uſe.] The doing. of that which; 
WE, have. 120 we, would. 4 255 be accompliſhment and performance of aur 
2 ts, 25 among tha lower. aſſes i e. _ aut 7 yoo 


So, in. Ni. | 
1 my true heart N 
I find ſhe names my OL LR YC | 1% 
Again, mere appaſitely, in Hamlet ; 
; & As he, 1 in his peculiar act and force, 
% May give his ſaying deed.” 
Mx. Pope rgjeRted the wordsmof, ſeying,. and the four following edi- 
tors  2Jogted 9 9 4 N i 1 F 
enſona 0 m 1 Fer onatings. or 3 
e 2 the ſubject, of this mne avg Was „ Timog't: 
n 1450 enen 
£ £ 2 k a | L. 
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Tim. Muſt thou needs ſtand for a villain in thine own 
work? Wilt thou whip thine own faults 1 in . men? 
Do ſo, I have gold for thee, 

Poet. Nay, let's ſeek him: 2 
Then do. we fin, againſt our own eſtate, 5 
When we may profit meet, and come too late. 

Pain, Tr 
When the day ARE before black-corner'd night“, 
Find: what thou want' ſt by free and offer d light. 

ome. 

Tim. I'll meet you at the turn. What a od's Id, 
That he is e in a baſer temple, a ala 
Than where ſwine feed! 

Tis thou that rigg ſt the bark, and plow' the foam; 
Settleſt admired reverence in a ſlave: 

To thee be worſhip! and thy ſaints for aye 

Be crown'd with plagues, that e alone obey 

Fit I meet them. * Een. 

Poet. Hail, worthy Timon! 

Pain. Our late noble maſter. 

Tim. Have I once liv'd to fee two honeſt men 45 

Poet. Sir, 

Having often of your open bounty taſted, 

Hearing you were retir d, your friends fall'n off, 

Whoſe Wankel natures -O abhorred ſpirits ! 

Not all the whips of heaven are e enough 

What! to you! | 

Whoſe ſtar-like nobleneſs gave life and influence 

To their whole being! I am rapt, and cannot cover 

The monſtrous bulk of this ingratitude 

mo any ſize eee PE , 
n. Let it men ee't the better; 

You, that 2 by 8 e . 

* them beſt ſeen, and known, ; 


3 "When tha Son Genin a.] Tbeobald with ſome probability aſſigns: 
theſe, two lines to the Poet. MAL — 

4 —= before black - corner d night,] I believe that Shakſpeare, by this 
| expel ion, meant only, Night which is as obſcure as a dark cornere 

In Meaſure for Meaſure, Lucio calle the Dae 6 A duke 7 dark tur 
ners. S TEE VENS. | | | 
i Pain. 


x 
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Pain. 'He, and myſelf, 
Have travell'd in the great ſhower of your bis, | 
And ſweetly felt it. | 
Tim. Ay, you are honeſt men. 
Pain. We are hither come to offer you our r ſervice. 
Tim. Moft honeſt men! Why, how ſhall I requite you ? 
Can you eat roots, and drink cold water? no. 
Both. What we can do, we'll do, to do you ſervice. _ 
Tim, You = honeſt men: You have heard that 1 have 
go 
I am ſure, you have: ſpeak truth: you are bibel men. 
Pain. So it is ſaid, my noble lord: but therefore | 
Came not my friend, nor 1, 
Tim. Good honeſt men :—Thou drawꝰſt a tet 
Beſt in all Athens: thou art, indeed, the beſt; | 


Thou counterfeit' ſt moſt lively. 
Pain. So, ſo, my lord- $1776: 
Jm. Even fo, fir, as I Joy —And, for thy fiction, 
ns the Poet, 
Why, thy verſe ſwells with ſtuff ſo "i and ooth, | 
That thou art even natural in thine art— 
But, for all this, my honeſt-natur'd friends, 
I muſt needs ſay, you have a little fault: 
Marry, tis not monſtrous in vou; neither wiſh I 
You take much pains to mend, 7 
Both. Beſeech your honour 
To make it known to us. 
Tim. You'll take it ill. 
Both. Moſt thanxfully, my lord. 
Tim. Will you, indeed? 5 
Both, Doubt it not, worthy yards: ” 
Tim: There's nefer'a one of you but truſts a nave, 
That mightiy deceives eu. PI 5 


Both. Do we, my lord? 5 
Tim. Ay, and you hear hits 8 ſos 11  diſemble, 


Tow his groſs patchery, love him, feed him, 


ui - 4 a connterfeit= —JIt has bein Arenen ener chat a portrait was 


ſo called in our author's time. 
5 What find I here? e 25 | Son 
% Fair Portia's counter feit '” Merchant if Venite. SrETVZNS. 


Keep 
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Keep in your boſom : yet remain aſſurtd. 70 
That he's a made-up villain“. | 
Pain. I know none ſuch, my lord. 
Poet. Nor I. | | 
| Tim, Look you, I love you well; 1'll give you gold, 
Rid me theſe villains from your companies: 
Hang them, or ſtah them, drown them in a draught 7, 
Confound them by ſome courſe, and come to me, 
1'1] give you gold enough. Fin SOR” 
Both. Name them, my lord, let's know them. 
Tim. You that way, and you this, but two in com- 
any ;— e : 
Each . 9 all ſingle, and alone, 
Yet an arch-villain keeps him company. 


If, 
6 — a made-up villgin. ]. That is, a villain that adopts qualities and 
characters not properly belonging to him; a hypocrite. JounsoN. 
I rather think, a complete or conſummate villain : omnibus numerir 
abſolutuss MALONE. I. DOSES 6-30 pos 
7 —in a draugbt, ] That is, in thejakes. Jonns0N. 
2 You that way, and you this, but two in company 

Each man apart, all ſingle, and alone, — 

Yet an arch-villain keeps bim company.] The firſt of theſe lines 
has been rendered obſcure by falſe pointing; that is, by connecting the 
Words, „ but two in company, with the ſubſequent line, inſtead of 
connecting them with the preceding hemiſtick. The ſecond and third 
line are put in appoſition with the firſt line, and are merely an illuſtra- 
tion of the aſſertion contained in it. Do you (ſays Timon,) go that 
way, and you this, and yet ſtill each of you will have twee in your 
company: each of you, though firigle and alone, will be accom- 
panied by an arch-villain. Each man, being himſelf a villain, wilt 
take a willain along with bim, and fo each of you will have two in 
company. It is a mere quibble founded on the word company. | See 
the former ſpeech, in which Timon exhorts each. of them to «© hang 
or ſtab the willain in his company,” i. e. himſelf The paſlag. quoted 
by Mr. Steevens from Promos and Caſſandra puts the meaning beyond a 
doubt. MaLoNE. : 143 Ran HY 

This paſſage may receive ſome illuſtration from another in the Tu 
Gentlemen of Verona. My maſter is a kind of knave; but that's all 
one, if he be but one knave, The ſenſe is, each man is a double wil- 
lain, i. e. a villain with more than à ſingle ſhare of guilt, See Dr. 
Farmer's note on the third act of the Two Gentlemen of Verona, &c. 
Again, in Promos and Caſſandra, 1578. © Go, and @ knawve with 
thee.” Again, in The Storye of Bag Darius, 1565, an interlude : 

7 60 if you needs will go away, N 


„ Take 79309 knaves with you by my faye.” 
. | There 
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If, where thou art, two villains ſhall not be, | 
[ro the wa 
Come not near him.—If thou would'f not reſide 
[:o the Poet. 
But where one villain is, then him abandon.— 
Hence! pack! there's gold, ye came for gold, e ſlaves? 
Yau have done work for me“, there's payment: Hence !— 
You are an alchymiſt, make gold of that 
Out, raſcal dogs! Senor beating and driving them oats 


_ SCENE AI, 
| The Same. | 
Enter Fl avI US, and two Senators. 


Flv. It is in vain that you would ſpeak with Timo 3 ; 
For he is ſet ſo only to himſelf, 
That nothing, but himſelf, which looks. Urs man, 
Is friendly with him. | 

1. Sen. Bring us to his cave: 
It is our part, and promiſe to the Athenians, 
To fpeak with Timon. 
2. Sen, At all times alike 
Men are not ſtill the ſame : Twas time, and griefs, 
That fram'd him thus: time, with his fairer hand, 
Offering the fortunes of his former days, 
The former man may make him: Bring us to him, 
And chance it as it may 

Flaw, Here is his cave,— 
Peace and content be here! Lord Timon! Timon! 
Look out, and ſpeak to friends : The Athenians, 
By two of their moſt reverend ſenate, S thee; 
ap to them, noble Timon, 


det is a thought not unlike this i in The Scornful Lady of Beau- 
moat and Fletcher. Take to your chamber when you cafe, WP 
a black one with you, lady.” STEEVENS. 

Fon bave done work, &c.] For the inſertion of the word Honey 
which, it is manifeſt,, was omitted by the negligence of the compoſitor, 
I am anſwerable. Timon i in this line addreſſes the Painter, whom he 
befor: called * excellent wworknion ** in the next the Poet. MAL ox. 
4 | ö 


| 
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Enter Timon. | | 
| Tim, Thou ſun, that comfort'ſt, burn“ Speak, and 
be hang' d: 
For each true word, a bliſter! and each falſe 
Be as a cauterizing to the root o' the tongue ?, 
Conſuming it with ſpeaking ! „ 
1. Sen. Worthy Timon, — | | | 
Tim. Of none but ſuch as you, and you of Timon. 
2. Sen. The ſenators of Athens greet thee, Timon. 
Tim. J thank them; and would ſend them back the 
plague, | | Kent 

Could I but catch it for them. 

1. Sen. O, forget | 
What we are ſorry for ourſelves in thee. 

The ſenators, with one concent of love“, 
| Entreat thee back to Athens; Who have thought 
On ſpecial dignities, which vacant lie 
For thy beſt uſe and wearing. 
2. Sen. They confeſs, | | 
't oward thee, forgetfulneſs too general, groſs: . 
Which now the publick body *,—which doth ſeldom 
285 | \ _ Play 
* Thou ſun, that comfort ſt, burn !-—] © Thine eyes, ſays Lear to 
one of his daughters, do comfort, and not burn.” STEEvENSs. 
9 - a cauterizing—} The old copy reads—=cantherizing 3 the poet 
Might have written, cancerizinge STEEVENS. 

To cauterize was a word of our authour's time; being found in Buk- 
lokar's Engliſh Expoſitor, octavo, 1616, where it is explained, „To 
burn to a ſore. It is the word of the old copy, with the « changed 
to an n, which has happened in almoſt every one of theſe plays. Of 
the word cancerize I have found no example. MaLone. TE, 

I — with one concent of love,] With one united voice of afteQtion, 
So, in Sternhold's tranſlation of the 100th Pſalm : 
«© With one conſent let all the earth.“ 
All our old writers ſpell the word improperly, conſent, without regard 
to its etymology, concentus. See Vol. V. p. 413, n. *; and p. 483, 
n. 3. MALONE. | 

2 Which now the publick body,—] Thus the old copy, ungramatically 
certainly; but our authour frequently thus begins a ſentence, and con- 
cludes it without attending to what has gone before: for which per- 
haps the careleſsneſs and ardour of colloquial language may be an apo. 
logy, See Vol. I. p. 9, n. be So afterwards in the third ſcene of this act: 
SRI | | : «< bom, 


4 
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Play the recanter, —feeling in itſelf 

A lack of Timon's aid, hath ſenſe withal 

Of its own fall 3, reſtraining aid to Timon; 
And ſend forth us, to make their ſorrowed renders; , 


* 


Together with a recompence more fruitful 
Than their offence can weigh down by the drams; 
Ay, even ſuch heaps and ſums of love and wealth, 
As ſhall to thee blot out what wrongs were theirs; 
And write in thee the figures of their love, | 


t Mpom, though in general part we were oppos'd, 
6 Yet our old love made a particular force, 
cc And made us ſpeak like friends.” | 5 

See alſo the Poet's laſt ſpeech in p. 121.—Sir T. Hanmer and the 
ſubſequent editors read here more corretly— And now the publick 
body, &c. but by what overſight could Vbich be printed inftead of 
And? MaALoNE. 8 D's | 3 | 

3 Of its own fall.] The Athenians Lad ſenſe, that is; felt the 
danger of their own fall, by the arms of Alcibiades. Jonnson. 

I once ſuſpected that our authour wrote of its own fail, i. e. fai- 
lure, So, in Coriolanus : | 5 4 
That if you fail in our requeſt, ,the blame 
« May Hang upon your hardneſs.” | 
But a ſubſequent paſſage fully ſupports the reading of the text : 
5 In, and prepare: 
A cc Our's is the fall, I fear, our foes the ſnare,” gh 
Again, in ſc. iv: 4 | | 
« Before proud Athens he's ſet down by this, | 
£6 Whoſe fall the mark of his ambition is.” MAL ONE. 

4 — reſtraining aid to Timon ;] I think it ſhould be refraining aid, 
that is, with-holding aid that ſhould have been given to Timon. 
WE | | T d JonN so. 

Surely this is the meaning of the word furniſhed by the old copy. 

a : . MALONE. 

5 — ſorrowed render, ] Thus the old copy. Render is confeſſion, So, 

in Cymbeline, Act IV. ſc. iv. 

| «© —— may drive us to a render 

5 & Where we have liv'd.“ 
The modern editors read tender. STEEVENS. 

G — a recompence more fruitful = 55 
Than their offence can weigh down by the dram;] A recompence ſo 

large that the offence they have committed, though every dram of that 
offence ſhould be put into the ſcale, cannot counterpoiſe it. The re- 
compence will outweigh the offence, which, inſtead of weighing down 
the ſcale in which it is placed, will kick the beam. MALONE. 


— 


Ever 
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Ever to read them thine. 
' Tim. You witch me init; 
Surprize me to the very brink of tears : 
Lend me a fool's heart, and a woman's eyes, | 
And I'll beweep theſe comforts, worthy ſenators. _ 
1. Sen. Therefore, ſo pleaſe thee to return with us, 
And of our Athens (thine, and ours) to take. 
The captainſhip, thou ſhalt be met with thanks, 
Allow'd with abſolute power 7, and thy good name 
Live with authority: ſo ſoon we ſhall drive back 
Of Alcibiades the approaches wild ; | 
Who, like a boar too ſavage, doth root up 
His country's peace. 
2. Sen. And ſhakes his threat*ning ſword 
Againſt the walls of. Athens. 
1. Sen. Therefore, Timon, _— 
Tim, Well, fir, Iwill; therefore I will, fir z Thus.— 
If Alcibiades kill my countrymen, | OS 
Let Alcibiades know this of Timon, | 
That— Timon cares not. . But if he ſack fair Athens, 
And take our goodly aged men by the beards, 5 
Giving our holy virgins to the ſtain | 
Of contumelious, beaſtly, mad-brain'd war; 
'Then let him know,—and, tell him, Timon ſpeaks it, 
In pity of our aged, and our youth, bo an IE 
I cannot chooſe but tell him, that—T care not, | 
And let him take't at worſt ; for their knives care not, 
While you have throats to anſwer : for myſelf, 1 
There's not a whittle in the unruly camp *, 
But I do prize it at my love, before 
The reverend'ſt throat in Athens. 80 I leave you 


— 


7 Allow'd with abſolute power,] Allowed is licenſed, privileged, un- 
controlled. So of a buffoon, in Love's Labour's Loft, it is ſaid, that he 
is allowed, that is, at liberty to ſay what he will; a privileged ſcoffer. 

. JonnsonNn. 
8 There's not a whittle in th” unruly camp,] A whittle is ſtill in the 
midland counties the common name for a pocket claſp knife, ſuch as 
children uſe. Chaucer ſpeaks of a “ Skethield thwittell.“ STEEVENS. 


To 
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1 To the protection of the proſperous gods ?, 
4 As thieves to keepers. 5 b 
9 Flaw. Stay not, all's in vain. | 
Tim. Why, I was writing of my epitaph, 
Tt will be ſeen to-morrow ; My long ſickneſs * 
Of health, and living, now begins to mend, | 
And nothing brings me all things. Go, live till ; 
Be Alcibiades your plague, you his, g 
And laſt fo long enough! | 
I. Sen. We ſpeak in vain. 
Tim. But yet I love my country ; and am not 
One that rejoices in the common wreck, 
As common bruit doth put it. | 
1. Sen. That's well ſpoke. a 
Tim. Commend me to my loving countrymen, 
1. Sen. Theſe words become your lips as they paſs 
through them. | 4 
2. Sen. And enter in our ears, like great triumphers 
In their applauding gates. _ A 
um. Commend me to them; 
And tell them, that, to eaſe them of their griefs, 
Their fears of hoſtile ſtrokes, their aches, Foſſes, 
Their pangs of love, with other incident throes 
That nature's fragil veſſel doth ſuſtain 
In life's uncertain voyage, I will ſome kindnefs do them: 
I'll teach them to proyent wild Alcibiades? wrath. 
2. Ser. I like this well, he will return again. 
Tim. have a tree, which grows here in my cloſe oe 
 4nat 


9 — of the proſperous gods, ] I believe proſperons is uſed here with 
| our poet's uſual laxity, in an active, inſtead of a paſſive, ſenſe : the 
gods c are the authours of the proſperity of mankind. So, in Othello : 
| c To my unfolding lend a 8 ear.“ 3 i 
T leave you, ſays Timon, to the protection of the gods, the great diftri- 
butors of proſperity, that they may ſo keep and guard you, as jailors 
do thieves; i, e. far final puniſhment, MAroN z. 
| 1 My long ſickneſs] The diſeaſe of life begins to promiſe me 4 
| period. JonxsOoN. 5 5 . 
* Ibave a tree which grows bere in my cloſe, ] Our authour was 
| | - indebted for this thought to Plutateh's Life of Antony; (c It is 1 9 8 


45 
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That mine own uſe invites me to cut down, 
And ſhortly muſt I fell it ; Tell my friends, 
Tell Athens, in the ſequence of degrees, 
From high to low throughout, that whoſo pleaſe 
To ſtop affliction, let him take his haſte, 
Come hither, ere my tree hath felt the axe, © * 
And hang himſelf: — I pray you, do my greeting. 
Flaw. T rouble him no further, thus you {till ſhall find 
> off: * IL 
Tim. Come not to me again: but ſay to Athens, 
Timon hath made his everlaſting manſion . 
Upon the beached verge of the ſalt flood; 
Whom once a day“ with his emboſſed froth 5 - 
The turbulent ſurge ſhall cover; thither come, 
And let my grave-ſtone be your oracle,— 
r let ſour words go by, and language end: 
at is amiſs, plague and infection mend! 
Graves only be men's works; and death, their gain! 
Sun, hide thy beams! Timon hath done his reign. : 
4 15 [Exit Timon. 


of him alſo, that this Timon on a time, (the people being aſſembled 
in the market-place about diſpatch of ſome affaires) got up into the 
pulpit for orations, where the orators commonly uſe to ſpeake unto 
the people; and filence being made, everie man liſtening to hear what 
he would ſay, becauſe it was a wonder to ſee him in that place, at 
length he began to ſpeak in this manner: My lordes of Athens, I have 
a little yard in my houſe where there groweth a figge tree, on the 


which many citizens have hanged themſelves; and becauſe I meane to 


make ſome building upon the place, I thought good to let you all un- 
derſtand it, that before the figge tree be cut downe, if any of you be 
deſperate, you may there in time go hang yourſelves.” MATLOR R. 

3 —in the ſequence of degree, | Methodically, from higheſt to loweſt. 


| gon N SON. 
4 Whom once a day—] Old Copy- bo. For the correction I am 
uanſwerable. I bom refers to Timon. All the modern editors (follow - 
ing the ſecond folio) read“ Which once, &c. Matonr. © 
5 —emboſſed froth—] When a deer was run hard and foamed at the 
mouth, he was ſaid to be emboſs'd. See a note on the firſt ſcene of the 
Taming of the Shrew. The thought is from Painter's Palace of Plea- 
ſure, Tom. I. Nov. 28, STEEVENS, | 
Emboſſed froth, is ſwollen froth ; from boſſe, Fr. a tamour. The 
term emboſſed, when applied to a deer, is from embogar, Sp. to caſt 
out of the mouth. See Vol. III. p. 246, n. 2. MALONE« : 


Ver. VIII. K a 1. Sen. 
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1. Sen. His diſcontents are unremoveably 


Coupled to nature. | 
2. Sen. Our hope in him is dead: let us return, 


And ftrain what other means is left unto us 
In our dear peril ©. 


2, Sen. It requires ſwift foot. — [Exeunt. 
SCENE III. 
The Walls of Athens. 


Enter two Senators, and a Meſſenger. 
1. Sen. Thou haſt painfully LEES are his files 
As full as thy report ? | 
Mef. J have ſpoke the leaſt: 
_ Beſides, his expedition promiſes 
Preſent approach. 
2. Sen. We ſtand much hazard, if they bring not Timon. 
Mef. I met a courier, one mine ancient friend 7 z— ' 
Whom, though in general part we were oppos'd, 
Yet our old _—_ made a particular force, . 
And made us ſpeak like friends this man was riding 
From Alcibiades to Timon's cave, 
With letters of entreaty, which imported 
His fellowſhip i'ꝰ the cauſe againſt your city, | 
In part for his ſake mov*d. 


Enter Senators from TI Mon. 


ww Sen. Here come our brothers. 
3. Sen. No talk of Timon, nothing of him expect. 
The enemies' drum is heard, and fearful ſcouring 


6 In our dear peril. ] Dear, in Shakſpeare' 8 language, is dire, dread 
ful. So, in Hamlet: 
« Would I had met my deareſt foe in heaven.” Matoxz. 
7 — one mine ancient ' friend; ] Mr. Upton would read, 
once mine ancient friend. STEEVENS. 
s Whom, though in general part we were oppos'd, - 

Det our old love made a particular force, 

And made vs [peak like friends :] Our authour, hurried away by 
ſtrong conceptions, and littie attentive to minute accuracy, takes great 
kberties in the conſtruction of ſentences, Here he means, N bom, | 
though we were on oppoſite ſides in the publick cauſe, yet the force of 
our old affection wrought ſo much upon, as to make him ſpeak 10 me as a 
friend, See Po» 115, N. 23 and Vol. VII. P · 264. Oy MALONE. 

4 Doth 
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Doth choke the air with duſt: In, and prepare; 
Ours is the fall, I fear, our foes the ſnare. [Exeunt, 


SCENE lv. 
The Woods. Timon's Cave, and a tomb-ftone feet. 
Enter a Soldier, ſeeking TI MON. 


Sol. By all deſcription, this ſhould be the place. 
Who's here? ſpeak, ho!—No anſwer ?—What is this? 
Timon is dead, who hath out-ftretch'd his ſpan : 

Some beaſt read this; there does not live a man“. 
Dead, ſure; and this his grave. What's on this tomb 
T cannot read; the character Ill take with wax; 

Our captain hath in every figure ſkill ; 

An ag'd interpreter, though young in days: 

Before proud Athens he's ſet down by this, 

Whoſe fall the mark of his ambition is. [ Exit, 


SCENE V. 
Before the Walls of Athens, 


Trumpets ſound. Enter Al ci BIA DES, and Forces. 


Alc. Sound to this coward and laſcivious town 
Our terrible approach. [ 4 parley ſounded. 


9 Some beaft read this ; there does not live a man.) Thus the old 
copy. Mr. Theobald and Dr. Warbuttou read—Some beaſt rear'd 
this. The ſoldier (ſays Theobald) had yer only ſeen the rude pile 
of earth heap'd up for Timon's grave, and not the inſcription upon it.“ 
In ſupport of this emendation, which was ſuggeſted to him by Dr. 
| Warburton, he quotes theſe lines from Flctcher's Cupid's Revenge: 

| '«6 Here is no food, nor beds; nor any Hou ſe 
cc Built by a better architect than beafis.” MAL ON X. 
& The ſoldier” [ſays Dr. be c had only ſeen the rude heap 
of earth.“ He had evidently ſeen ſomething that told him Timon 
was dead, and what could tell him that but his tomb? The tomb he 
ſees, and the inſcription upon it, which not being able to read, and 
finding none to read it for him, he exclaims peeviſhly, ſome beaft read 
this, for it muſt be read, and in this place it cannot be read by man. 

There is ſomcthing elaborately unſkilful in the contrivance of ſending 
4 ſoldier, who cannot read, to take the epitaph in wax, only that ic 
may cloſe the play by being read with more ſolemnity ia the laſt ſcene. 

| | N Jox xsox. 
K 2 Enter 
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Enter Senators on the walls. 


Till now you have gone on, and fill'd the time 
With all licentious meaſure, making your wills 
The ſcope of juſtice ; till now, myſelf, and ſuch 
As flept within the ſhadow of your power, 2 3 
Have wander'd with our travers'd arms“, and breath'd 
Our ſufferance vainly : Now the time is fluſh ?, 
When crouching marrow, in the bearer ſtrong, 
Cries, of itſelf, No more 3: now breathleſs wrong 
Shall fit and pant in your great chairs of eaſe; 
And purſy inſolence ſhall break his wind, 
With fear, and horrid flight. | 
1. Sex. Noble, and young, 
When thy firſt griefs were but a mere conceit, 
Ere thou hadſt power, or we had cauſe of fear, 
We ſent to thee ; to give thy rages balm, | 
To wipe out our ingratitude with loves 1 
Above their quantity“. 
2. Sen. So did we woo | 
Transformed Timon to our city's love, 
By humble meſſage, and by promis'd means; 
We were not all unkind, nor all deſerve 
The common ftroke of war. 8 : 


1 — ftravers'd arms—] Arms acroſss Jon Rss. 
2 em the time is ne] A bird is fuſs when his feathers are grown, 
and he can leave the neſt. Fluſh is mature. JOHNSON. bs 

3 When crouching marrow, in the bearer ftrong,. - 15 

Cries of itſelf, No more :] The marrow was ſuppoſed to be the 
original of ſtrength. The image is from a camel kneeling to take up 
his load, who riſes immediately when he finds he has as much laid on 
as he can bear. WarBURTON. 

The image may as juſtly be ſaid to be taken from. a porter or coal- 
heaver, who when there is as much laid upon his ſhoulders as he can 
bear, will certainly cry, no more. MAaLoNE. x 3 

4 Above their quantity.) Their refers to griefs. © To give thy 
rages balm,” muſt be conſidered as parenthetical. The modern editors 
have ſubſtituted ingratitudes for ingratitude. MALONE. 5 

5 — by promis'd means ;] i. e. by promifing him a competent ſub- 
ſiſtance. So, in X. Henry IV. P. II. «« Your means are very lender, 
and your Waſte is great. MALQNE, 8 

8 9 | 1. Sen. 


* . * 
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1. Sen. Theſe walls of ours g 
Were not erected by their hands, from whom 
You have receiv'd your griefs : nor are they ſuch, 
That theſe great towers, trophies, and ſchools ſhould fall 
For private faults in them 7. 
2. Sen. Nor are they living, 
Who were the motives that you firſt went out; 
Shame, that they wanted cunning, in exceſs 
Hath broke their hearts?. March, noble lord, 
Into our city with thy banners ſpread : 
By decimation, and a tithed death, 
(If thy revenges hunger for that food, 
Which nature loaths,) take thou the deſtin'd tenth ; 
And by the hazard of the ſpotted die 5 
Let die the ſpotted. | 
1. Sen. All have not offended; 
For thoſe that were, it is not ſquare, to take, 
On thoſe that are, revenges “: crimes, like lands, 
Are not inherited. Then, dear countryman, 
Bring in thy ranks, but leave without thy rage: 
Spare thy Athenian cradle; and thoſe kin, 
Which „ in the W of 25 wrath, muſt fall 


6 You have recti your gies The old copy hasmgrief'; 5 but 
as the ſenator in his preceding ſpeech uſes the plural, grief was proba- 
bly here an error of the r The correction was made by Mr. 
Theobald, Marone. 

7 Fer private faults in them.] That i is, in the perſons from whom 
you have received your grief. MALTLONE. 

8 Shame, that they wanted cunning, in exceſs 

Hath broke their bearts.] Shame in exceſs (i; e. extremity of ſhame) 

that they wanted cunning (i. e. that they were not wiſe enough not to 
baniſh you) hath broke their hearts. TxzoBALD. 

I have no wiſh to diſturb the manes of Theobald, yet think ſhine 
emendation may be offered that will make the conſtruction leſs harſh, 
and the ſentence more ſerious. I read: 

© ' Shame that they wanted, coming i in exceſs, 

Hat broke their hearts. | 
Shame which they had ſo long wanted, at laft coming in its utmoſt ex- 
ceſs, JonnNgoN+e -: | | 

9 — not ſguare— -Not regular, not equitable, Jounson. 

= rovepges;] Old Copy revenge. Corrected by Ar. pane omg 

See the preceding ſpeech, . MAL E. | 


B K 3 With 
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With thoſe that have offended : like a ſhepherd, 
Approach the fold, and cull the infected forth, 
But kill not all together. | F<; 

2. Cen. What thou wilt, 
Thou rather ſhalt enforce it with thy ſmile, 
Than hew to't with thy ſword. 
1. Sen. Set but thy foot 3 

Againſt our rampir'd gates, and they ſhall ope; 

So thou wilt ſend thy pong heart before, 
To ſay, thov'lt enter friendly. 

2. Sen. Throw thy glove, 1 5 
Or any token of thine honour elſe, 
That thou wilt uſe the wars as thy redreſs, 
And not as our confuſion, all thy powers 
Shall make their harbour in our town, till we 
Have ſeal'd thy full deſire. 5 

Alc. Then there's my gloves _ 
Deſcend, and open your uncharged ports* ; 
Thoſe enemies of Timon's, and mine own, 
Whom you yourſelves ſhall ſet out for reproof, 
Fall, and no more: and, —to atone your fears 
With my more noble meaning, — not a man i 
Shall paſs his quarter“, or offend the ſtream 
Of regular juſtice in your city's bounds, . TE 
But ſhall be remedy'd, to your publick laws | 
At heavieſt anſwer. ft inde 

Both. *Tis moſt nobly ſpoken.” | 

Ale. Deſcend, and keep your words “. 


1 = uncharged ports : That is, unguarded gates. JOHNSON: . 
- Uncharged means unattacked. MazsoN. | 
2 — not a man K $44 
| Shall paſs bis guarter,] Not a ſoldier ſhall quit his ſtation, or be 
tet looſe upon you; and, if any commits violence, he ſhall anſwer it 
regularly to the law. JokNSsON. 

3 But ſhall be remedy'd,] The conſtruction is, But he ſhall be re- 
medied; but Shakſpeare means, that his offence ſhall be remedied, the 
word offence being included in offend in a former line. The editor of 
the ſecond folio, for to, in the laſt line but one of this ſpeech, ſubſti- 
tuted by, which all the ſubſequent editors adopted. Mar one. 

4 Deſcend, ard keep your 3 Old Copy Defend. Corrected 
by the editor of the ſecond folio. MALoNnE. ; 

| | ; Enter 


— 


5 . 
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The Senators deſcend, and open the gates. 
Enter a Soldier. 


Sol. My noble general, Timon 1 1s dead; 
Entomb'd upon the very hem oꝰ the ſea : 

And, on his grave-ſtone, this inſculpture ; which 
With wax ! brought away, whole ſoft impreſſion 
Interprets for my poor ignorance “. 


Alc. pers, Here lies a wretched corſe, of 5 
foul bereft c 


Seek not 9, name: A plague conſume you wicked caitiff 
ts! 
Here lie 1 Timon; who, alive, all living men did hate: 
Paſs by, and curſe ly lit ; but paſs, and ſtay not bere thy 
. 2 a: ts rh cs | 


Theſe well expreſs i in thee thy latter ſpirits : 
Though thou abhor'd in us our human griefs, 
Scorn dſt our brain's flow 5, and thoſe our droplets which 


— for my poor ignorance. ] Poor is here uſed as a diſſyllable, as 
door is in the eres of Venice. MATLONH RE. 

s —caitiffs left !] This epitaph is found in Sir Thomas North's 
tranſlation of Plutarch, with the difference of one word only, vize 
wwretches inſtead of caiti fi. STEEvENS. 

This epitaph is formed out of two diſtin@ epitaphs which Shak- 
ſpeare found in Plutarch. The firſt couplet is ſaid by Plutarch to have 
been compoſed by Timon himſelf as his epitaph; 1270 ſecond to have 
been written by the poet Callimachus. | 

Perhaps the ſlight variation mentioned by Mr. hebben, aroſe from 
our authour's having another epitaph before him, which is found in 
Kendal's Flowers e of Epi en, 1577. and in Painter's Palace of 
Pleaſure, Vol. is OV, 28. 
| Trxc0N H1'S rr 4s, 

ce My wretched cairiffe daies expired now and paſt, 
4% My carren corps enterred here, is graſpt in ground, 
6“ In weltring waves of ſwelling ſeas by ſourges caſte; 
6 uy name if thou deſire, the gods thee doe confound ?!*? 
f MALONE. 
6 — our brain's flow, ] Our brain's flow | is our teart. 1 
So, in Sir Giles Gooſecap, 1606 : 
ce I ſhed not the tears of my brain." 
Again, in the Miracles of Moſes, by Drayton: 

4 But he from rocks that fountains can command, 

« Cannot yet ſtay the fountains of bis brain.” STEEVENS- 
K 4 | From 
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From niggard nature fall, yet rich conceit 

Taught thee to make vaſt Neptune weep for aye 4 
On thy low grave, on faults 1 Dead 

Is noble Timon; of whoſe memory ; 
Hereafter more.—Bring me into your. ty, 

And will uſe the olive with my ſword: | 

Make war breed peace; make, Peace ſtint war; make 


„ n 2404241 
Preſcribe to other, as each other” s leach JN 3 
Let our drums ſtrike- . |  [Excinr 


Ti bu faults forgiven] I ſuſpect that v we e ought. to read: „ 
On thy low grave. On: fault. 's forgiyen- - Dead 5 . 
Is noble Timon, &. „ er 

One fault (viz. the ingratitude of the Athenians to Timos): is PE 
given, i. e. exempted from puniſhment by the death of the * 
perſon. TYRWHITT«. | 

I formerly thought Mr. Tyrwhitt's 5 cegjécture very ptobäble, bn 
being frequently printed for one in theſe plays,) but the old reading and 

nctuation, which I have followed, appear. to me now ſufficiently 
intelligible, Mr. Theobald aſks, why ſhould Neptune weep over 
Tate d s faults', or, indeed, what fauft had he committed?“ The 
aults that Timon had committed, were, 1. that boundleſs prodigality. 
which his Steward ſo forcibly deſcribes and laments; and 2. his be- 
coming a Mi anthrope, and abjuring the ſociety of all men for the 
crimes of a few. Theobald ſuppoſes. that Aleibiades bids the. ſenate 
ſet forward, aſſuring them at the ſame time that he forgives the wrongs 
they have done him. On ;—Faults forgiven. But how unlikely is it, 
that he ſhould deſert the ſubject immediately before him, and enter 
upon another quite different ſubject, in theſe three words; and then 
return to Timon again? to ſay nothing of the ſtrangeneſs of the . 
e forgiven, for # faults are forgiven,” - MAaLanEs f " 
5 DT leach. ] i. e. phyſician. STEVENS. | 
1 The play of Timon is a domeſtick tragedy, and therefore Geonghy 
faſtens on 5 attention of the reader. In the plan there is not much 

art, but the incidents are natural, and the characters various and ex- 
act. The cataſtrophe. affords a very powerful. warning againſt that 
oſtentatious liberality, which ſcatters bounty, buy confers no , 
and buys flattery, but not friendſhip 

In this tragedy, are many paſſages perplexed, Te, and ably 
corrupt, which I have endeavoured: to rectify, or explain, with due 
diligence; but having only one copy, cannot promiſe myſelf that my 
endeavours ſhall be much applauded. Jonxsox. 

This play was altered by Shadwell, and brought upon the ſtage in 
1678. In the modeſt title-page he calls it Timon of Athens, or the Man- 
We as it is ated. at the Das Theatre, made into a play. 

: STEEVENS, 
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TROILUS 


- 


PREFACE to the quarts edition of this play, 1609. 
A writer, to an ever reader. Newes, 


Eternall reader, you have heere a new play, never ſtal'd with the 
Kage, never clapper-claw'd with the palmes of the vulger, and yet 
paſſing full of the palme comicall ; for it is a birth of your [r. that! 
braine, that never under-tooke any thing commicall, vainely : and 
were but the vaine names of commedies changde for the titles of com- 
modities, or of playes for pleas; you ſhould ſee all thoſe grand cen- 
ſors, that now ſtile them ſuch vanities, flock to them for the maine 
grace of their gravities : eſpecially this authours commedies, that are 
ſo fram'd to the life, that they ſerve for the moſt common commen- 
taries of all the actions of our lives, ſhewing ſuch a dexteritie and 

wer of witte, that the moſt diſpleaſed with playes, are pleasd with 
his commedies. And all ſuch dull and heavy-witted worldlings, as 
were never capable of the witte of a commedie, comming by report of 
them to his repreſentations, have found that witte there, that they 
never found in them-ſelves, and have parted better-wittied then they 
came: feeling an edge of witte ſet upon them, more then ever they 
dreamd they had braine to grind it on. So much and ſuch ſavored ſalt 
of witte is in his commedies, that they ſeeme (for their height of 
pleaſure) to be borne in that ſea that brought forth Venus. Amongſt 
all there is none more witty than this: and had I time I would com- 
ment upon it, though I know it needs not, (for ſo much as will make 
you think your teſterne well beſtowd) but for ſo much worth, as even 

poore I know to be ſtuft in it. It deſerves ſuch a labour, as well as 
the beſt commedy in Terence or Plautus, And beleeve this, that 
when hee is gone, and his commedies out of ſale, you will ſcramble 
for them, and ſet up a new Engliſh inquifition, Take this for a 
warning, and at the perill of your pleaſures lofſe, and judgements, 
refuſe not, nor like this the leſſe, for not being ſullied with the 
ſmoaky breath of the multitude; but thanke fortune for the ſcape it 
hath made amongſt you: ſince by the grand poſſeſſors wills I believe 
you ſhould have prayd for them [r. iz] rather then beene prayd. And 
fo I leave all ſuch to bee prayd for (for the ſtates of their wits healths) 


, 


that will not praiſe it. Vale. 


PRO D DOG G 


N Troy, there lies the ſcene. From iſles of Greece 
1 The princes orgillous *, their high blood chaf d,. 
Have to the port of Athens ſent their ſhips 
Fraught with the miniſters and inſtruments 
Of cruel war: Sixty and nine, that wore 
Their crownets regal, from the Athenian bay 
Put forth toward Phrygia: and their vow is made, 

To ranſack Troy; within whoſe ſtrong immures 
The raviſh'd Helen, Menelaus' queen, - 
With wanton Paris ſleeps; And that's the quarrel, 
To Tenedos they come; | 
And the deep-drawing barks do there diſgorge 
Their warlike fraughtage ; Now on Dardan plains 
The freſh and yet unbruiſed Greeks do pitch 
Their brave pavilions : Priam's ſix-gated city, 
Dardan, and Tymbria, Ilias, Chetas, Trojan, 
And Antenorides, with maſly ſtaples, 
And correſponſive and fulfilling bolts 3, 
Sperr up the ſons of Troy“. 
| 495 No 


1 This prologue is found only in the folio edition. Maronz. 

2 The princes orgillous, ] Orgillous, i. e. proud, diſdainful. Or- 
gueilleuæ, Fr. This word is uſed in the ancient romance of Richard 
Cueur de Lyon : 7 | 

« His atyre was apo STEEVENS. 

3 — fulfilling bolres,] To fulfill in this place means to fill till there 
be no room for more. In this ſenſe it is now obſolete. So, in Gower, 
De Confeſfione Amantis, lib. V. fol. 114: 

4.7 «© A luſtie maide, a ſobre, a meke, 
e Fulfilled of all curtoſie. 


Again: | | 
& Fulfilled of all unkindſhip.“ STEEvENs. 

To be fulfilled with grace and benediction, is ſtill the language of 

our liturgy, BLAcxks row g. 25 
4 Sperr up the ſons of Troy. ] The old copy has —Stirre. The cor- 
rection was made by Mr. Theobald. To ſperre, he obſerves, is to but 
vp, to defend by bars, — The names of the gates are here exhibited as 
in the old copy, for the reaſon aſſigned by Dr, Farmer; except in the 
inſtance of Antenorides, inſtead of which the old copy has Antenonydus. 
Thy quotation from Lydgate ſhews that was an errour of the printer. 
ON MALoNE. 
So, 


1 PIR @LO g WE 7 


Now Da; tickling kittiſh ſpirits, 
On one and deer ſide, RE and en 


So, in 3 Faery Queen, b. 5. c. 10: 
cc The other that was entred, labour'd faſt 
46 To \ on the gate, &c. 
Again, in Warner's Albion: 9 1602. B. II. 1 12 : 
cc When chaſed home into his holdes, there Jparred up in 
ates.” STEEVENS. 5 
Mr. Theobald informs us that the very names of the gates of Troy , 
Have been barbarouſly demoliſhed by the editors; and a deal of learned 
duſt he makes in ſetting them right again; much however to Mr. 
Heath's ſatisfaction. Indeed the learning is modeſtly withdrawn from. | 
the later editions, and we are quietly inſtructed to read— 
& Dardan, and Thymbria, Lia, Scæa, Trojan, 
c And Antenorides.“ | 
But had he looked into the Troy boke of Lydgate, inftead of FOIA 
himſelf with Dares Phrygius, he would have found the horrid demoli- 
tion | to have been neither the work of Shakſpeare, nor his Lark 3 
«© Therto his cyte | compaſſed enuyrowne | 8 
cc Hadde gates VI to entre into the towne : 5 
ce The firſte of all | and ſtrengeſt eke with all. 
„ Largeſt alſo | and moſte pryncypall, 
«© Of myghty byldyng | alone pereleſs, 
% Was by the kinge called Dardanydes; 
4 And in ſtorye | lyke as it js founde, 
% Tymbria | was named the Leconde; Shs ws 
cc And the thyrde | called Helyas, 
66 The fourthe gate | hyghte alſo Cetbeas; 
© The fyfthe Trojana, | the ſyxth Antbonydes, 
« Stronge and myghty both in werre and pes.” 
Lond. empr. by R. Pynſon, 1513, Fol. b. ii. ch. 11. 
The « Troy Boke was ſomewhat modernized, and reduced into regular 
ſtanzas, about the beginning of the laſt century, under the name of, 
The Life and Death of Hefor—whbo fought a Hundred mayne Batrailes 
in open Field againſt the Greciansy wherein there were ſlaine on both 
Sides Fourteene Hundred and Sixe Thouſand, Fourſcore and Sixe 
Men.—Pol. no date., This work Dr. Fuller, and ſeveral other criticks,, 
have erroneouſly quoted as the original; and obſerve in conſequence, 
that „ if Chaucer's coin were of greater weigbt for deeper learning, 
Lydgate's were of a more refined fandard for purer language: ſo that 
one might miſtake him for a modern writer!” FARMEA. 
On nther occaſions, in the courſe of this play, 1 ſhall inſert quota- 
tions from the Troye Boke modernized, as being the moſt intelligible of 
the © two. STEEVERNS. | 


Sets 


p R O Il. o G 


Sets all on hazard: — And hither am I come 
A prologue arm' d, — but not in confidence 
Of authour's pen, or actor's voice ; but ſuited 
In like conditions as our argument 
To tell you, fair beholders, that our play 
Leaps o'er the vaunt“ and firſtlings of thoſe broils, 
*Ginning in the middle; ftarting thence away 

To what may be digeſted in a play. 

Like, or find fault ; do as your pleaſures are ; 
Now good, or bad, *tis but the chance of war. 


5 A prologue arm'd,] J come here to ſpeak the prologue, and come 
in armour; not defying the audience, in confidence of either the au- 
thour's or actor's abilities, but merely in a character ſuited to the 
ſubjeQ, in a dreſs of war, before a warlike play. JonnsoN. | : 

= the Vaunt—] i. e. the avaunt, what went before. STEEVENS. 

The vaunt is the van guard, called in our author's time the waunt- - 
guard, PERCY. A SFO 


| Perſons Repreſented. 


Priam, ing of Troy: 
Hector, 

Troilus, | 

Paris, 7 his Sons. 

Deiphobus, 

Helenus, 

| __ 1 Trojan C ommanders. : ' 

Calchas, a Trojan prieft, taking part with the Greeks: 
Pandarus, Uncle to Creſſida. 

Margarelon, a b2/tard ſon of Priam. 


Agamemnon, the Grecian General- 
Menelaus, his brother. | 


Achilles, 


an. | 7 En 
— nag | Grecian Commanders. . "E 
Diomedes, | 


Patroclus, 

Therſites, a deformed and ſcurrilous Grecian. 
Alexander, /ervant to Crefſſida, 

Servant to Troilus ; Servant to Paris; Servant to Dio- 


medes. 


Helen, wif? to Menelaus. 

Andromache, wife to Hector. 

Caſſandra, daughter to Priam ; a Prophete/s. 
Creſſida, daughter to Calchas. 


Trojan and Greek Soldiers, and FJ Ft 
SCENE, Troy, and the Grecian Camp before it. 
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ACT 1. SCENE L 
Troy. Before Priam's Palace. 
Enter TROIL us arm'd, and PANDARUS. 


Tro. Call here my varlet*, I'll unarm again: 
Why ſhould I war without the walls of Troy, 


1 The ftory was originally written by Lollius, an old Lombard au- 
thor, and fince by Chaucer. Porz. f | 

Mr. Pope (after Dryden) informs us, that the ſtory of Troiles and 
Creſſida was originally the work of one Lollius, a Lombard; (of whom 
Gaſcoigne ſpeaks in Dan Bartbolmewe bis firſt Triumph + Since 
Lollius and Chaucer both, make doubt upon that gloſe””) but Dryden 


goes yet further. He declares it to have been written in Latin verſe, 


and that Chaucer tranſlated it. Lollius was a hiſtoriographer of Ur- 
| bino in Italy. Shakſpeare received the greateſt part of his materials 
for the ſtructure of this play from the Troye Boke of Lydgate. Lydgate 
was not much more than a tranſlator of Guido of Columpna, who. 
was of Meſſina in Sicily, and wrote his Hifory of Troy in Latin, after 
Dictys Cretenſis, and Dares Phrygius, in 1287. On theſe, as Mr. 
Warton obſerves, he engrafted many new romantick inventions, which. 


the taſte of his age dictated, and which the connection between Gre- 


cian and Gothic fiction eafily admitted; at the ſame time compre- 
hending in his plan the Theban and Argonautic ſtories from Ovid, 
Statius, and Valerius Flaccus. Guido's work was publiſhed at 


Cologne in 1477, again in 1480: at Straſburgh 1486, and ibidem 


1489. It appears to have been tranſlated by Raoul Ie Feure, at 
Cologne, into French, from. whom Caxton rendered it into Engliſh 
in 1471, under the title of his Recuyel, &c. fo that there muſt have 
been yet ſome earlier edition of Guido's performance than I have 
hitherto ſeen or heard of, unleſs his firſt tranſlator had recourſe to a 

manuſcript. | | 
Guido of Columpna is referred to as an authority by our on chro- 
nicler Grafton, Chaucer had made the loves of Troilus and Creſſida 
famous,. which very. probably might have been Shzkſpeare's induce- 
HEX 4 ment 
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That find ſuch cruel battle here within ? 3 
Each Trojan, that is maſter of his heart, 1 
; „ - ad 


ment-to- try their fortune on the ſtage, —Lydgate's' Thee Boke was 


printed by Pynſon, 1513. 2 the books of the Stationers* Company, 


anno 1581, is entered“ A proper ballad, dialogue-wiſe, between 
Troilus and Creſſida.“ Again, Feb. 7, 1602 : The booke « of Troilus 
and Creſſida, as it is afted by my Lo. Chamberlain's men.” The firſt 
of theſe entries is in the name of Edward White, the ſecond in that 
of M. Roberts. Again, Jan. 28, 1608, entered by Rich. Bonian 
and Hen. Whalley, „ A booke called 'the hiſtory of Troilus and 
Crefſida.” - STEEVENS. 

The entry in 1608-9 was made by the bookſellers for whom this 
play was publiſhed in 1609. It was written, I conceive, in 1602. 
Io An Attempt to aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare's plays, Vol. 1. 

MALONE. 

wh this play of Treilus and Creſſida, printed in 1609, is a book 
ſeller's preface, ſhewing that firſt imprefiion to have been before the 
play had been acted, and that it was publiſhed without Shakeſpeare's 
knowledge, from a copy that had fallen into the bookſeller's hands. 
Mr. Dryden thinks this one of the firſt of our author's plays: but, 
on the contrary, it may be judged from the fore-mentioned preface, 


that it was one of his laſt; and the great number of obſervations, 


both moral and politick, with which this piece is crowded more than 
any other of his, ſeems to confirm my opinion. Por x. 

We may rather learn from this preface, that the original proprietors 
of Shakſpeare's plays thought it their intereſt to keep them unprinted. 
The author of it adds, at the concluſion, theſe: words: “ Thank 
fortune for the ſcape it hath made amongſt you, ſince, by the grand 
poſſeſſors wills, I believe you ſhould have prayed for them, rather 
than been prayed,” &c. By the grand paſſeſſors, I ſuppoſe, were 
meant Heming and Condell. It appears that the rival playhouſes at 
that time made frequent depredations on one another's copies. In the 
Induction to the Maſecontent, written by Webſter, and eee * 


Marſton, 1604, is the following paſſage: 


6 I wonder you would play it, another "Rang having intereſt 
in it.“ 

% Why not Malevole in folio with us, as roy in decimo fait 
with them ? They taught us a name for our plays; we call it One yer 
another.” 

Again, T. Heywood, i in his preface to the E ngli 72 Traveller, 1633: 

« Others of them are fill retained in the hands of ſome actors, who 
thiak it againſt their peculiar profit to have them come in print.“ 

| SrEEVENS. 

It appears, however, that frauds were practiſed by writers as well as 

e It ſtands on record againſt Robert Greene, the author of Friar 

Bacon 
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Let him to field; Troilus, alas! hath none. 

Pan. Will this geer ne'er be mended 3 ? 

Tro. The Greeks are ſtrong, and ſkilful to their ſtrength, 
Fierce to their ſkill, and to their fierceneſs valiant ; 
But I am weaker than a woman's tear, | 
Tamer than ſleep, fonder than ignorance ; 

Leſs valiant than the virgin in the night, 
And {kill-leſs 5 as unpractis'd infancy. 

E | f | $44 : Pan, 


Bacon and Friar Bungay, and Orlando Furioſo, 1594 and 1599, that 
he ſold the laſt of theſs pieces to two different theatres : 4 Maſter R. G. 
would it not make you bluſh, &c. if you ſold not Orlando Furioſo to 
the Queen's players for twenty nobles, and when they were in the 
country, ſold the ſame play to the Lord Admiral's men for as much, 
more? Was not this plain Coneycatching, M. G.?“ Defence of Coney- 
catching, 1592. COLLINS. | 

Notwithſtanding what has been ſaid by a /ate editor, I have a copy 
of the firſt folio, including Troilus and Creſſida. Indeed, as I have 
juſt now obſerved, it was at firſt either unknown or forgotten. It does 
not however appear in the /ift of the plays, and is thruſt in between 
the hiſtories and the tragedies without any enumeration of the pages; 
except,-I think, on one leaf only. It differs intirely from the copy 
in the ſecond folio. FARMER. ; On. 
 Thave conſulted eleven copies of the firff folio, and Troilus and 
Creſſida is not wanting in any one of them. 'STEEVENSe 

2 — ny varlet,] This word anciently ſignified a ſervant or footman 
to a knight or warrior, So, Holinſhed, ſpeaking of the battle of 
Agincourt : © — diverſe were releeved by their varlets, and conveied 
out of the field.” Again, in an ancient epitaph in the churchyard of 
ſaint Nicas at Arras: 

« Cy giſt Hakin et ſon warlet, © 
« Tout di-arme et tout di-pret, f 
& Avec ſon eſpe. et ſalloche, &c. STEEVENS. . 

3 Will this geer ne er be mended ?] There is ſomewhat proverbial in 
this queſtion, which I likewiſe meet with in the Interlude of X. Da- 
rius, 1565: Pe : 

% WII not yet this gere be amended, 
c Nor your ſinful acts correted?” STEEVENS. 

4 — fonder—] i, e. more weak, or fooliſh, See Vol. III. p. 66, 
n. 5. MALONE. | : n 

5 And ſtill. leſi, &c.] Mr. Dryden, in his alteration. of this play, 
has taken this ſpeech as it a that he has changed ſtilts 
1 to artleſs, not for the better, becauſe Hill. laſs refers to ſkill and 

ilful. Jouns0Ns A oo AP Pu | 

Tos. VIE L A very 
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Pan, Well, I have told you enough of this: for my 
part, I'll not meddle nor make no further. He, that 
will have a cake out of the wheat, muſt tarry the 2 
ing. 

Tro. Have I not tatry d ? 

Pan. Ay, the grinding; but you mult tarry the boult- 
ing. ; 

Tro. Have I not tarry'd ? 

Pan. Ay, the boulting ; but you mult tarry the * 
ing 
9. 70. Still have I tarry'd. „„ 
Pan. Ay, to the leavening: but hety* s yet in the word 
| —hereafter, the kneading, the making of the cake, the 

heating of the oven, and the baking; nay, you muſt 
ſtay the cooling too, or you may chance to burn your 


mb ro. patience herſelf, what ae eber ſhe be, 
Doth leſſer blench at ſufferance than J do. 
At Priam's royal table do I fit; 
And when fair Creſſid comes into my thoughts. — 
So, traitor !- when ſhe comes When is ſhe thence 7 ? 
Pan. Well, ſhe look'd yeſter-night fairer than ever 1 
ſaw her look; or any woman elle. | 
.Tro. I was about to tell thee, —When my tert, 
As wedged with a figh, would rive in twain; | 
Leſt Hector or my father ſhould perceive me, 


A very fond and flill-leſs Remarker on this note, as, ce and pp 
not artleſs refer to art and artful ? — Where will he find art and art- 
Ful in this paſſage ? The other words mentioned by Dr. Johnſon have 
occurred before. Maron. 7 

o Doth leffer blench—] To blench is to ſhrink, ſtart, or fly off, _ 
? in Hamlet: þ 2X 

4 if he but Bench, | 
& I know my courſe,” 

Again, in the Pilgrim by B. and F letehere 

ä c men that will not totter, 


4 Nor blench much at a bullet.” STEEV INXS. 
7. — hen ſhe comes - ben is ſhe tbhence?] Both the old copies 
read—rhev ſhe comes, when ſbe is thence. Mr. Rowe corrected this 
GE error, and Mr. Pope the latter. MALON E. 


a Swe 
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'T have (as when the ſun doth light a ſtorm“) | 
Bury'd this ſigh in wrinkle of a ſmile “: 
But ſorrow, that is couch'd in ſeeming gladneſs, 
Is like that mirth fate turns to ſuddefi ſadneſs. 

Pan. An her hair were not ſomewhat darker than He- 
Jen's, (well, go to,) there were no more compariſon be- 
tween the women,—But, for my part, ſhe is my kinſ- 


woman; I would not, as they term it, praiſe her, — But 


J would ſomebody had heard her talk yeſterday, as I did, 

I will not diſpraiſe your ſiſter Caſſandra's wit: but 
Tro. O Pandarus ! I tell thee, Pandarus,— : 

When I do tell thee, There my hopes lie drown'd, 

Reply not in how many fathoms deep DPI 

They lie indrench'd. I tell thee, 1 am mad 

In Creflid's love : Thou anſwer'ſt, She is fair; 

Pour'ſt in the open ulcer of my heart | 

| Hereyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait, her voice ; 

Handleſt in thy diſcourſe, O, that her hand“, 


8 — a florm—] Old Copies—a ſcorn. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. 
MALo RE. 

* — in wrinkle of a ſmile: ] So, in Twelfth Night: He doth 
ſmile his face into more /ines than the new map with the augmentation 
of the Indies.” MALORNE. : 

9 Handleſt in tby diſcourſe, O, that ber band, &c.] Handleſt is here 
uſed metaphorically, with an alluſion at the ſame time to its literal 
meaning; and the jingle between band and bandleſt is perfectly in our 
authour's manner. | 

The beauty of a female hand ſeems to have made a ſtrong impreſ- 
fion on his mind. Antony cannot endure that the hand of Cleopatra 
thould be touched: | 

44  —» To let a fellow that will take rewards, 

C And ſay, God quit you, be familiar with 

c My play-fellow, your band, this kingly ſeal, 

« And plighter of high hearts.“ 
Again, in Romeo and Fuliet : 

* they may ſeize 
« On the white wonder of dear Juliet's hand.” | 
In the Winter's Tale Florizel with equal warmth, and not leſs poeti- 

cally, deſcants on the hand of his miſtreſs : 

«© I take thy hand; this hand 5 

4 As ſoft as dove's down, and as white as it; 

«© Or Ethiopian's tooth; or the fann'd ſnow 

« That's bolted by the northern blaſts twice 0'er."? 


L 2 F This | 
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In whoſe compariſon all whites are ink, 
Writing their own reproach ; to whoſe ſoft ſeizure 
The cygnet's down is harſh, and ſpirit of ſenſe 
Hard as the palm of ploughman * ! This thou tell'ſt me, 
As true thou tell'ſt me, when I ſay—I love her; | 
But, ſaying thus, inftead of oil and balm, 
Thou 25 in every gaſh that love hath given me 
The knife that made it. 
Pan. I ſpeak no more than truth. 
Tro. Thou doſt not ſpeak ſo much. | 25 
Par. Faith, I'll not meddle in't. Let her be as ſhe 
19: if ſhe be fair, tis the better for her; an ſhe be not, 
ſhe has the mends in her own hands *. 7 
Tro. Good Pandarus! How now, Pandarus? 
Pan. I nave had my labour for my travel; ill-thought 
on of her, and ill- thought on of you: gone between and 
between, but ſmall thanks for my labour. W 


This paſſage has, I think, been wrong pointed in the late editions: 
| Pour'ft in the open ulcer of my heart | 1 99 
Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait ; her voice 
Handleft in thy diſceurſe . O that her hand! 
In whoſe compariſon, &c. MaALoNE, 
1 — and ſpirit of ſenſe 
Hard as the palm of ploughman 1] In compariſon with Creſſida's 
band, ſays he, the ſpirit of ſenſe, the utmoſt degree, the moſt exquiſite 
power of ſenſibility, which implies a ſoft hand, fince the ſenſe of 
touching, as Scaliger ſays in his Exercitations, refides chiefly in the 
fingers, is hard as the callous and inſenſible palm of the ploughman. 
Warburton reads :— ſpite of ſenſe: Hanmer,,to th ſpirit of ſenſe. 
It is not proper to make a lover profeſs to praiſe his miſtreſs in ſpite of 
ſenſe ; for though he often does it in ſpite of rhe ſenſe of others, his 
own ſenſes are ſubdued to his deſires. [onNSsON. 

2 — ſhe has the mends in ber own bands.] She may mend her com- 
plexion by the aſſiſtance of coſmeticks, JoxnsoN. 

I believe it rather means—Sbe may make the beſt of a bad bargain. 
So, in Woman's a Weathercock, 1612: „J ſhall ſtay here and have my 
head broke, and then I have the mends in my o, bands.” Again, in 
S. Goſſon's School of Abuſe, 1579 : ** turne him with his back full 
of ſtripes, and his bands loden with bis cqwn amendes.” Again, in the 
Vild. Gooſe Chaſe, by B. and Fletcher: | * 

% The mend ars in mine own bands, or the ſurgeon's.” 
5 N | 2 STELVENS. 
Tro. 
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Tro. What, art thou angry, Pandarus ? what, with me? 
Pan. Becauſe ſhe is kin to me, therefore ſhe's. not ſo 
fair as Helen: an ſhe were not kin to me, ſhe would be 
as fair on friday, as Helen is on ſunday, But what care 
J? I care not, an ſhe were a black-a-moor ; tis all one 
to me. | | , | 

Tro. Say I, ſhe is not fair? | 
Pan, J do not care whether you do or no. She's a 
fool, to ſtay behind her father 3; let her to the Greeks ; 
and fo I'll tell her, the next time I ſee her: for my part, 
I'll meddle nor make no more in the matter. | 
Tro. Pandarus,— | | 
Pan. Not I. © | 
Tro, Sweet Pandarus,— - e e en OE 
Pan. Pray you, 1 no more to me; I will leave all 
as I found it, and there an end. 

„„ [Exit Pax DARUuUs. An Alarm. 
Fro. Peace, you ungracious clamours! peace, rude 
| ſounds !: 7 | nl 1 | „ i 

Fools on both ſides! Helen muſt needs be fair, 
When with your blood you daily paint her thus. 

I cannot Sake upon this argument; | 
It is too ſtary'd a ſubject for my ſword, ' © 
But Pandarus—O gods, how do you plague me! 
I cannot come to Creſſid, bat by Pandar; 
And he's as teachy to be wood to woo, © 

As ſhe is ſtabborn-chaſte againſt all ſuit. 


3 to flay behind ber father ;] Calchas, according to Shakſpeare's 
authority, The Deſtruction of Troy, was ©. a great learned biſhop of 
Troy,” who was ſent by Priam to conſult the oracle of Delphi con- 
cerning the event of the war which was threatened by Agamemnon. 
As ſoon as he had made „ his oblations and demaunds for them of 
Troy, Apollo”* (ſays the book) “ aunſwered unto him, ſaying 3 Cal- 
chas, Calchas, beware that thou returne not back again to Troy; 
bur goe thou with Achylles, unto the Greekes, and depart never from 
them, for the Greekes ſhall have victorie of the Troyans by the agrce- 
ment of the Gods. Hi. f the Deftruftion of 25 „ tranſiated by 
Caxton, 5th edit. 4to. 1617. This prudent biſhop followed the advice 

of the Oracle, and immediately joined the.Greeks, MALonE. 
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Tell me, Apollo, for thy Daphne's love, 
What Creſſid is, what Pandar, and what we? 
Her bed is India; there ſhe lies, a pearl: 
Between our Hlium#*, and where ſhe — 
Let it be call'd the wild and wandering flood; 
Ourſelf, the merchant and this failing Pandar, | 
Our 5 1 our convoy, and our bark *. 


Alarum. Enter EN RAS. 


"ins How now, prince Troilus? wherefore not afields ? 
. Becauſe not there; This woman's anſwer _—_ 

For womaniſh it is to be from thence. | 4: 

What news, /Eneas, from the field to-da ? 
ne. That Paris is returned home, and hurt. 3 8 
Fro. By whom, Eneas? . 
Hne. Troilus, by Menelaus. mi 
To; Let Paris bleed: tis but a ſcar to 8 ; 

Paris is gor'd with Menelaus' horn. [ Alarum 
Ene. Hark! what good ſport is out of town to-day ! 
Tro. Better at home, if would Iuigbi, were MAY. = 

But, to the ſport abroad; — Are you bound thither? 

Hne. In all ſwift haſte. 

Tro. d 80 we chen together. MY Laue. 


A been er Munz Diem or Ae. (orie! is Det 2 wan was 
according to Lydgate and the authour of the Deftrufian of Hay, the 
name of Priam's palace, which is faid by theſe writers to have been 
built-upon a high rock, See a note in Act IV. ſc, v. on the words 
« Yon towers,” Kc. MAT ONE. 
5 — this ſailing Panda, 
Dur doubtful hope, our convey, and o our 2 $0, 3 in The Merry 
Wives of Vn ndfor : 
« This punk is one of Cupid's carriers; 
c Clap on more ſails,” &c. MAL ONE. 
© How now, prince Troilus? wherefore not afield 7] Shakſpeare, it 
appears from various lines in this play, pronounced Troilus impro- 
perly as a diſſyllable; as every mere Engliſſi reader does at this day. 
So alſo, in his Rape of Lucrece: 
66 Here manly Hector faints, here Troilus ſwounds:” 
Zhong ON E. 
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i e e eee I 
The ſame. Street. 


Enter eee and ALEXANDE! Re 


Cre, Who were thoſe went by ? 

Alex. Queen Hecuba, and Helen. 

Cre. And whither go they? 

Alex. Up to the eaftern tower, 

' Whoſe height commands as ſubjeR all the vale, 

To ſee the battle. Hector, whoſe patience 

Is, as à virtue, fix'd 7, to-day was mov'd : 

He chid And mache, and ſtruck his armourer ; 

And, like as there were huſbandry in war, 

Before the ſun roſe “, he was harneſs'd light“, 

And to the field goes he ; where every flower . 

Did, as a prophet, weep "what it foreſaw 

In Hector's wrath. 

Cre. What was his cauſe of anger? | 
Alex. The noiſe goes, this: There is among the Greeks 

A lord of Trojan blood, nephew to Hector; 

They call him, Ajax. | 
Cre. Good; And what of him? | 5 
Alex. They ſay he is a very man per ſe , 

And ſtands alone. 


7 F Hector, whoſe patience 
Ts, as a virtue, fix d,] Hector's patience was as a virtue, not 
variable and accidental, but fixed and conſtant, JokNg0N. - 
* 4 there were buſhandry in war, 15 
Before the ſun roſe, &c.] Huſbandry means economical prudence. 
 Troitus alludes to Hector's early riſing. So, in K. Henry V. 
6 — aur bad neighbours make us early flirrers, 
cc Which is both healthful and good 2 nfbandry. * Marlow. 
3 — he wat harneſs'd ligbt, ] i. e. he put on light armour. See 
Vol. IV. p. 429, n. 1. Dr. Warburton has written a long note to 
ſhew hte” light armour was very proper on this occaſion, becauſe 
« Eneas was to fight on foot.“ If he had looked into The Deftru#ion 
of Troy already quoted, he would have found, in every page, that the 
leaders on each fide were alternately tumbled from their horſes by the 
proweſs of their adverſaries. MALONE, ' 
per ſe,] So, in Chaucer's Tefament of Creſſeides 
: 4 Of faire Crefleide, the floure and a per ſe 
| «« Of Troie and Greece. 
Again, in Blurt Maſter Conſtable, 1602: 
% That is the a per /e of all, the creame of all,” $TEEVING 
| L 4 Cre. 
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Cre. So do all men; unleſs they are drunk, ſick, er 
have no legs. 

Alex. This man, lady, hath robb'd many beaſts of 
their particular additions * ; he is as valiant as the lion, 
churliſh as the bear, flow as the elephant: a man into 
whom nature hath ſo crowded humours, that his valour 
is cruſh'd into folly *, his, folly ſauced with diſcretion : 
there is no man hatha virtue, that he hath not a glimpſe 
of; nor any man an attaint, but he carries ſome ſtain of 
it : he is melancholy without cauſe, and merry againſt 
the hair“: He hath the joints of every thing; but every 
thing ſo out of joint, that he is a gouty Briareus, many 
3 and no uſe; or purblind Argus, all eyes and no ſight. 

Cre. But how mould this man, that makes me ſmile, 
make Hector angry ? 

Alex. They ſay, he yeſterday coped Hector in the 
battle, and ſtruck him down; the diſdain and ſhame 
whereof hath ever ſince kept Hector faſting and * 


Enter Pa N DñARus. 


Cre. Who comes here ? | 

Alex. Madam, your uncle Pandarus, _ 

Cre. Hector's a gallant man. | 2 

Alex. As may be in the world, lady. 

Pan. What's that? what's that ? 

Cre. Good-morrow, uncle Pandarus. 

Pan. Good-morrow, couſin Creſſid: What do you a talk 

of ?—Good-morrow, Alexander.—How do you, couſin ? 

When were you at Ilium ? | 
Cre. This morning; uncle. 
Pan. What were you talking of, when I came? Was 

Hector arm'd, and gone, ere ye came to * Helen 

was not up, was ſhe ? 


— their particular additiqns ; ] Their peculiar and charsRerlfick 
ET | or denominations, The term in this ſenſe is originally for- 
enfick. M ALONE. 
I — that bis valour is eruſh'd into folly, To be cruſhed into Folſy, 
is to be confuſed and mingled with folly, ſo as that they make one 
maſs together. JOHNSON. 
2 — againſt the bair :] is a phraſe equivalent to another now in 
uſe—againſt the grain. The French ſay -d contrepoil. STEEVENS» 
my” Vol, I, p- 243, n. 4. 8 
Cre, | 


, 
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Cre. Hector was gone ; but Helen was not up. 

Pan. E'en ſo; Hector was ſtirring early. 

Cre. That were we talking of, and of his anger. 

Pan. Was he angry? | 
Cre. So he ſays here. 

Pan. True, he was ſo; I know the cauſe too; he'll 
lay about him to-day, I can tell them that: and there's 
Troilus will not come far behind him; let them take 
-heed of Troilus; 3 I can tell them that too. 

Cre, What, is he angry too? 

Pan. Who, Troilus? Troilus is the better man 2 of the 
two. | 

Cre, O, Jupiter! there's no compariſon. 

Pan, What, not between Troilus and Hector? Do vou 
know a man, if you ſee him? 

Cre. Ay ; if I ever ſaw him before, and knew him. 

Pan. Well, I ſay, Troilus is Troilus. 

Cre. Then you ſay as I ſay; for, I am ſure, he is not 
Hector. 

Pan. No, nor Hector is not Troilus, 1 in ſome degrees. 

Cre. Tis juſt to each of them; he is himſelf. 

Pan. Himſelf? Alas, poor Troilus ! I would, he were, 

Cre. So he is. 

Pan. —'Condition, I had gone bare-foot to India. 

Cre. He is not Hector. 

Pan. Himſelf? no, he's not himſelf. Would 'a were 
himſelf! Well, the gods are above 3; Time muſt friend, 
or end: Well, Troilus, well, —I would, my heart were 
in her body No, Hector is not a better man than 
Troilus. a 

Cre. Excuſe me. | | | 

Pan. He is elder. 

Cre, Pardon me, pardon me. 

Pan. The other's not come to't ; you ſhall tell me an- 


other tale, when the other's come to't. Hector Hall 


not have his wit * this year. 


3 Well the gods are above ;] So, in Othello ; © Heaven's above all.” 
MALONZEs 
— bis wit—] Both the old copies . Correted by Mr. 
Rows. MaALoNnE. Rinks 
Cre. 


—— 
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Cre. He ſhall not need it, if he have his own. 

Pan. Nor his qualities; F 
Cre: No matter. © 

Pan. Nor his beauty. BY SES > 
Cre. Twould not become him, his own's better. 

Pan. You have no judgment, niece: Helen herſelf 
ſwore the other day, that Troilus, for a brown favour, 
{for ſo tis, I muſt confeſs,)—Not brown neither. + 

MS DRONE? EOS EE LOOT = 

Pan. Faith, to ſay truth, brown and not brown: 
* Cre. To ſay the truth, true and not true. 

Pan. She prais'd his complexion above Paris. 

Cre, Why, Paris hath colour enough. Iu 
OOO 2» oy dr 
Cre. Then, Troilus ſhould have too much: if ſhe prais*d 
him above, his complexion ts higher than his; he having 
colour enough, and the other higher, is too flaming a 
priife for a good complexion. I had as lieve, Helen's 
golden tongue had commended Troilus for a copper 

Pan. Ii 
than Paris. ws 

Cre. Then ſhe's a merry Greek“, indeed  - 

Pan. Nay, I am ſure ſhe does. She came to him the 
other day into the <ompaſs'd window 5, —and, you know, 
he has not pat three or four hairs on his chin. 

Cre. Indeed, a tapſter's arithmetick may ſoon bring 
his particulars therein to a total. A 
Pan. Why, he is very young: and yet will he, within 
three pound, lift as much as his brother Hector. 

Cre. Is he ſo young a man, and ſo old a lifter?? 

4 — a merry Greek,] Graecori among the Romans ſignified to play 
the reveller. SrEEVENS. 5 
The expreſſion occurs in manyold Engliſh books. See Act IV. ſc. iv. 

«© A woeful Creſſid' mongſt the merry Greeks.” MALON E. 

5 — compaſs'd ꝛuindow, ] The compaſs'd window is the ſame as the 
beww-window. fonnsoxk. © OT TS | 
A coved cieling is yet in ſome places called a compaſe'd cieling. 

3 f e e MAL ONE. 
— ſo old a lifter?] The word lifter is uſed for a thief by Greene, 
in bis Art of Coney-catching, printed 1591: on this the humour _ the 

2 | | paſſage 


1 


1 


rear to you, I think, Helen loves him better 
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Pan. But, to prove to you that Helen loves him ;,— 
= came, and puts me her white hand to his cloven 
chin, — : 
Cre. Juno have mercy How came it cloven ? 
Pan, Why, you know, 'tis dimpled: I think, his | 
ſmiling becomes him better than any man in all Phrygia. | 
Cre. O, he ſmiles valiantly. 4 
Pan. Does he not? - 
Cre. O, yes; an *twere a cloud in autumn. 
Pan. Why, go to then at, to prove to you that / 
Helen loves Troilus,u- 
2 Troilus will ſtand to the proof, if you'll prove 
It 0 | 
Pan. Troilus ? why, he efteems her no more than I 
een an addle egg. 
Cre. If you love an addle egg as well as you love an 
;dle head, you would eat chi . i“ the ſhell. 
Pan. I cannot chooſe but laugh, to think how ſhe tick - 
led his chin ;—Indeed, ſhe has a marvellous white hand, 
I muſt needs confeſs, 
Cre. Without the rack. | | 
\ Pax And ſhe takes upon 15 to os a white hair on his 
chin. 
Cre. Alas, poor chin! many a wart is richer. 
Pan. But, there was ſuch laughing — ede 
laugh d. that her eyes ran o'er, | 
Cre. With mill-ſtones 7. 
Pan. And Caſſandra laugh'd. | 
Cre. But there was a more temperate fire cider the pot 4 
of her eyes; Did her eyes run er too + 5 
Pan. And Hector laugh'd. 


2 may be ſuppoſed to turn. We ſtill call, a perſon who 8 
ſhops, a ſbop-lifrer. Jonſon uſes the expreſſion in Cyntbia's s Revelss 
« One other peculiar virtue you poſſeſs is, /7 ting. Again, in the 
Roaring Girl, 1611: — cheaters, lifters, nips, — puggards, 
courbers,” STEEVENS. 
Hliftus, in the Gothic language ſignifies a thief. See Arcbæolog. 
Vol. V. p. 311. BLAcksTONE. , | 
7 am bey eyes ran er- with mill. ſtones.] So, in X. Richard III; 
«6 Your eyes drop n when faols eyes drop Lone : 
wrt ALON. 


4 Cre. 
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Cre. At what was all this laughing? 

Pan. Marry, at the white hair that Helen ſpied on 
Troilus' chin. 

Cre. An t had been a green hair, I ſhould have laugh'd 

too. 
e They laugh'd not ſo much at the hair, as at his 
pretty anſwer. 

Cre. What was his anſwer ? 

Pan. Quoth ſhe, Here's but one and e ty 1 on ; your 
chin, and one of them is auhite. 1 

Cre. This is her queſtion. 

Pan. That's true; make no queſtion of that. One and 
22 y hairs*, quoth he, and one white + That white hair 
ig my father, and all the reft are-his ſous, Jupiter! quoth 
ſhe, which of theſe hairs is Paris, my huſband ? The fork 
£4 one, Sat 4 he; pluck it out, and give it him. But, 
there was ſuch laughing! and Helen ſo bluſh'd, and 
Paris ſo chafed, and all the reſt ſo laugh'd, that it paſs'd. 

7 5 So let it now); for it has been a great while go- 
In 

, 4 Well, ſn, I told you a thing yeſterday's . think 

on't. 3 

Sol 3 Fo 

Pian. III be ſworn, tis true; he will Weep you, an 
*twere a man born in April. 

Cre, And I'll ſpring up in his tears, an *twere a nettle 
againſt May. | A Retreat founded. 

Pan, Hark, they are coming from the field: Shall we 
fand up here, and ſee them, as they paſs toward llium ? 
good niece, do; ſweet niece Creſſida. ; i 

Cre. At your pleaſure. | 

Pan, Here, here, here's an excellent place; here we 
may ſee moſt bravely: I'Il tell you them all by their 
names, as they paſs by; but mark Troilus above the reſt. | 


- Xneas paſſes over the age. a 
Cre. Speak not ſo loud. 


One and fifty bairs,] The old copies, here and above, —. 5 
= and fifty. The correction was made by Mr. Theobald. The 
* known number of Priam's ſons proves it to be right, MALONVE. 


Pan. 
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Pan. That's Eneas; Is not that a brave man? he's 


one of the flowers of Troy, I can tell you; But mark 


Troilus; you ſhall ſee anon. 
Cre. Who's that? | 
Antenor paſſes over. 


Pan. That's Antenor; he has a ſhrewd wit s, I can 
tell you; and he's a man good enough: he's one o' the 


ſoundeſt judgments in Troy, whoſoe ver, and a proper man 


of perſon: When comes Troilus ?—I'll ſhew you 'Troi- 
lus anon ; if he ſee me, you ſhall ſee him nod at me. 
Cre. Will he give you the nod? 
Pan, You ſhall ſee. 
Cre. If he do, the rich ſhall have more *. 


Hector paſſes over. 


Pan. That's Hector, that, that, look you, that; There's 
a fellow! — Go thy way, Hector; — There's a brave man, 
niece.— O brave Hector — Lock, how he looks ! there's 
a countenance: Is't not a brave man? 

Cre. O, a brave man! „ 3HEN kI 

Pan. Is a not? It does a man's heart good—Look 
you, what hacks are on his helmet? look you yonder, do 
you ſee? look you there! There's no jeſting : there's 


9 That's Antenor ; he bas a ſhrewd vvit, ! 
cc Anthenor was | 
«« Copious in words, and one that much time ſpent 
6 To jeſt, when as he was in companie, . 
64 So driely, that no man could it eſpie; 
« And therewith held his countenaunce fo well, 
« That every man received great content 
cc To heare him ſpeake, and pretty jeſts to tell, 
46 When he was pleaſant, and in merriment: 
«« For tho” that he moſt commonly was ſad, 
cc Yet in his ſpeech ſome jeſt he always had.“ 
| Lidgate, p. 105. STEEVEXS. 
1 Tf he do, the rich ſhall bave more.] The alluſion is to the word 
noddy, which, as now, did, in our authour's time, and long before, 
fignify a filly fellow, and may, by its etymology, fignify likewiſe ful! 
of mods, Creſſid means, that a noddy ſpall bave more nods. JOHN80MNs 


laying 


' 
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laying on; take't off who will, as they ſay: there be 


hacks ! 
vas Be thoſe with ſwords ? 


Paris paſſes over. 


Pan. Swords ? any thing, he cares not: an the devil 
come to him, it's all one: By god” s lid, it does one's 
heart good :—Yonder comes Paris, yonder comes Paris : 
look ye yonder, niece; Is't not a gallant man too, is't 
not ?—Why, this 1s brave now.—- Who ſaid, he came 
Hurt home to-day ? he's not hurt: why, this will do 
Helen's heart good now. Ha! would I could ſee Troi- 
lus now !—you ſhall ſee Troilus anon. 

Cre. Who! s that ?> : 

Helenus paſſes ower. | %, 

Pan. That's Helenus,—I marvel, where Troilus is. 
That's Helenus ;—I think he went not forth to-day ;— 
That's Helenus. q 

Cre. Can Helenus fight, uncle ? 

Pan. Helenus ? no ves, he'll fight indifferent well: 
—[ marvel, where Troilus is !—Hark ; do you not hear 
the people cry, Troilus? Helenus is a prieft. 

. Cre, What ſneaking fellow comes yonder ? 


Troilus paſſes oer. 


Pan. Where? yonder ? that's Deiphobus : *Tis Troi- 
lus ! there's a man, niece !—Hem Brave Troilus! the 
prince of chivalry ! 785 

Cre. Peace, for ſname, peace! 

Pan. Mark him; note him ;—O brave ole ! —look 
well upon him, niece; look you, how his ſword is 
bloody'd*, and his helm more hack'd than Hector's 23 And 


* —bow bis ſword is bloody'd, ] 80 Lydgate deſeriving Troilus, in 
a couplet that reminds us of Dryden, or Pope: 
4 He was fo ferſe they might him not withſtand, 

«© When that he helde his b/ody feoorde | in hand ” . 

Jo always quote from the original poem, edit. 1555. Marox x. 
— bis belm mare hacł d than Hector 5] So, in Chaucer” s Troilus 
= Creſſeide, b. i iii. 640: * 
„„ His belme to bewoin was in twenty places, &c. 3 NS. 

OW 
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how he looks, and how he goes !-O admirable youth ! 


he ne'er ſaw three and twenty. Go thy way, Troilus, | 


go thy way; had I a ſiſter were a grace, or a daughter a 
oddeſs, he ſhould take his choice, O admirable man ! 
Paris ?— Paris is dirt to him; and, I warrant, Helen, 
to change, would give an eye to boot. WP 
F Forces paſs over the ſtage. 

Cre. Here come more. 

Pan, Aſſes, fools, dolts! chaff and bran, chaff and 
bran! porridge after meat! I could live and die i” the 
eyes of Troilus. Ne'er look, ne'es look; the eagles are 
gone; crows and daws, crows and daws ! I had rather be 
ſuch a man as Troilus, than Agamemnon and all Greece. 


Cre. There is among the Greeks, Achilles ; a better 


man than Troilus. 

Pian. Achilles? a dray-man, a porter, a very camel. 
Cre. Well, well. | | 
Pan, Well, well ?!—Why, have you any diſcretion ? 

have you any eyes? Do you know what a man is? Is not 

birth, beauty, good ſhape, diſcourſe, manhood, learning, 

5 virtue, youth, liberality, and ſuch like, the 

pice and ſalt that ſeaſon a man? | | 


Cre. Ay, a minced man: and then to be baked with 


no date in the pye 3,-for then the man's date is out. 
Pan. You are ſuch a woman ! one knows not at what 
ward you lie, „ 
Cre. Upon my back, to defend my belly; upon my 


wit, to defend my wiles*; upon my ſecrecy, to defend 


mine 
2 — an eye to boot.) So the quarto. The folio, with leſs force, 
— give money to boot. JOHNSON. 5 
3 — 20 date in the pye,— ] To account for the introduction of this 
quibble, it ſhould be remembered that dares were an ingredient in an- 
cient paſtry of almoſt every kind. So, in Romeo and Juliet: 
c They call for dates and quinces in the paſtry,” , 
Again, in All's well that ends well, Act IJ. — your date is 
better in your pye and porridge than in yonr cheek.” STEEVENS. 
| 4 = upon my wit, to defend my wiles;] So read both the copies? 
yet.perhaps the authour wrote: | h | | 
LTL upon my Wit, to defend my will. | 
The terms vit and vill were, in the language of that time, put often 
ia oppoſition, Jonx sos. 8 
2 | So, 
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mine honeſty ; my maſk, to defend my beauty; and you, 
to defend all theſe: and at all theſe wards I lie, at'a 
thouſand watches. | 

Pan. Say one of your watches. 

Cre. Nay, I'll watch you for that; and ſts one of 
the chiefeſt of them too: if I cannot ward what I would 
not have hit, I can watch you for telling how I took the 
blow; unleſs it ſwell paſt hiding, and * it 1s paſt 
watching. 

Pan. You are ſuch another 


Enter Troilus? Wap; 


By. Sir, my lord would inſtantly ſpeak with you. 
Pan, Where? 
Boy. At your own houſe; there he unarms him 5. 
Pan. Good boy, tell him I come: [Exit Boy. ] I doubt 
he be hurt. —Fare ye well, good niece. 
Tire. Adieu, uncle. 0 
Pan. I'll be with you, niece, by and by. | 
Cre. To bring, uncle,— 
Pan. Ay, a token from Troilus. 
Cre. By the ſame token - you are a bawd. [ Exit Pan. 
Words, vows, gifts, tears. and love's full ſacrifice, 
He offers in another's enterprize : 
- But more in 'Troilus thouſand fold I ſee 
Than in the glaſs of Pandar's praiſe may be; 
Yet holdI off. Women are angels, wooing : 
Things won are done, joy's ſoul lies in the doing“: 
That ſhe? belov'd knows nought, that knows not this, 
Men prize the thing ungain'd more than it is: | 


So, in The Rape of Luerece: 
“ What vit ſets down, is blotted ſtraight with will.” 
Yet J think the old copy right. MALON E. | 
3 == there be unarms bim.] Theſe words are not in the folio. 
MALONTET. 
6 joy" s ſoul lies in the doing :] So read both the old e for 
which the later editions have poorly given: 
E the ſoul's joy lies in doing. Jonxsox. 
This taſteleſs alteration was originally made by the ignorant editor 
of the ſecond folio. MAL ONE. 
7 That ſhe] Means, that woman. JokNsOR. 


e 
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That ſhe was never yet, that ever knew - BE OO 
Love got ſo ſweet, as when deſire did ſue: 
Therefore this maxim out of love I teach 
Atchievement is command ; ungafn'd, beſeech : 
Then though * my heart's content ® firm love doth bear, 
Nothing of that all from mine eyes appear. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE II. 
The Grecian Camp. Before Agamemnon's Tent; 


Trumpets. Enter AGaMsMNON, NES To, ULyssS8s, 
RATS De and Others, 5 


Agam. Princes 
What grief hath ſet the Jaimiics on your cheeks? ? 
The ample propoſition, that hope makes 
In all deſigns begun on earth below, | 
Fails in the promis'd largeneſs : checks and diſaſters 
Grow in the veins of actions higheſt rear d; | 
As knots, by the conflüx of meeting ſap; 
Infe& the ſound pine, and divert his grain 
Tortive and errant from his courſe of growth. 
Nor, princes, is it matter new to us 
That we come ſhort of our ſuppoſe ſo far, | 
That, after ſeven ny ſiege, yet Troy walls * 
Sith every action that hath gone before, 
Whereof we have record, trial did draw 
Bias and thwart, not anſwering the aim, 
And that unbodied figure of the thought 
That gav't ſurmiſed ſhape. Why then you princes, 


% 


s Then though—] The quarto reads Then ; the folio and the mo- 
dern editions Had improperly, That, Jon xsox. | 

9 — my heart's content=] perhaps means, my heart's ſatisfaction or 
joy: my well pleaſed heart. So, in our authour's Dedication of his 
Venus and Adonis to lord Southampton: * leave it to your honourable 
ſurvey, and your honour to your heart's cantent.” This is the reading 
of the quarto. The folio has contents. Dr. Warburton by content 
underſtands capacity, MALoNt. 
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Do you with cheeks abaſh'd behold our works ; 
And think them ſhames, 1 are, indeed, n nought a. 
But the protractive trials of great ore, 
To find perſiſtive conſtancy in men ? 3 "a 3 
The ſineneſs of which metal is not found + 
In fortune's love: for then, the bold and cownrd,. 
The wiſe and fool, the artiſt and unread, 
The hard and ſoft, ſeem all affin'd and kin: 
But, in the wind and tempeſt of her frown, 
Diſtinction, with a broad! and powerful fan, 
Puffing at all, winnows the light away; 
And what hath maſs „or matter, by itſelf 
Lies, rich in virtue, and unmingled. 

Neft. With due obſervance of thy Sale derer 
Great Agamemnon, Neſtor ſhall appflix | 
Thy lateſt words . In the reproof of chance hk oi 
Lies the true proof of men: Ihe ſea being oth: 
How many ſhallow bauble boats dare ſail 
Upon her "ations breaſt*,, making SU may: 3 61 1 
With thoſe of nobler bulk 52: * 2 


5 — broad] So the ene the folio reads 3 1 
2 — thy 4,8 fl The throne i in which thou fitteſt, 40 like 2 
e. god. T quarts | has=rebe e The follo—Thy Log 
dy. MaLonEg. ' 


3 Neftor fall apply 
Thy lateſt wards] Neſtor applies the ph to ar inſtance, 


Jon: NS ON. 
Perhaps Neſtor means, that be will attend particularly te, and con- 
fider, Agamemnon's lateſt words. So, in an ancient Interlude entitled 
The Nice Wanton, 1560: 9 90 | 
„. O ye children, let your time be well Wes; 3 
cc Applye your OO and your elders obey.” 
See alſo Vol. III. p. 268, n. 8. MALONE. 
4 — patient breaſt,] The quarto not ſo well ancient breall. 
OHNSON, 
S With thoſe of nobler Lal? ] Statius has the ſame 0 t, though - 
more diffuſedly expreſſed : . LL OS 
« Sic ubi magna novum Phario de littore puppis. 
«« Solvit iter, jamque innumeros utrinque rudentes 
c Lataque veliferi porrexit brachia mali, 
ce Invaſitque vias; it eodem anguſta phaſelus 
cc Æquore, et immenſi partem fibi vendicat auftri.” 


Pops has imitated the paſſage, STEEVENs8, 


4 Yi 8 
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But let the ruffian Boreas once enrage 21 
The gentle Thetis, and, anon, behold | 
The ftrong-ribb*d-bark through liquid: mountains cut, | 
Bounding between*the' two moiſt elements, | 
Like Perſeus? horſe : Where's then the taucy boat, 
Whoſe weak untimber'd ſides but even now | | 
Co-rival'd greatneſs? either to harbour fied, 
Or made a toaſt for Neptune. Even fo 
Doth:valour's ſhew, and valour's worth, divide 
In ſtorms of fortune: For; in ber ray and brightneſs, 
The herd hath more annoyance by the brize?, 
Than by the tyger : but-when the ſplitting wind 
Makes flexible the knees of knotted oaks, | 


And flies fled under ſhade 's Why, then; the thing « of 


courage“, 9 "fl 
As rous'd with:rage, 5 5 rage doth Gambarhive, 
And with an accent tun'd i in e ere | 


3 5 


9 


6 Bousdieg ben ie abi e. 

Lite Perſeus“ borſe :] Mercury according to the fable preſented 
Perſeus with talaria, but we no where hear of his horſe. The only 
flying horſe of antiquity was Pegaſus; and he was the property, not of 
Perſeus, but Bellerophon, But our poet followed 4 more moderh 
fabuliſt, the authour of the Deftrufion of Troy, a book which fur- 
nifhed him with ſome other circumſtances of this play. Of the horſe 
alluded to in the text he found in, that book the following account: 

« Of the blood that iflued out [from Meduſa's head] there engen- 
dered Pegaſus, or the flying Borſe. By the flying hofſe that was en- 
gendered of the bloud iſſued from her head, is underſtood, that of her 


5 


riches iſſuing of that realme he [ [Perſeus] founded and made a A ſhip | 


named Pegaſe,—and' his ſhip was likened "unto. an borſe flying,” &c. 
Again: By this faſhion Perſeus conquered the head of Lede, and 
did make Pegaſe, the moſt ſwift ſhipſthat was in all the world.” —In 
another place the ſame writer aſſures us, that this .ſhip, which he 
always calls Perſeus“ flying horſe, “ flew on the ſea like unto a bird.” 
Deſt. of Troy, 4to. 1617, p. 155,—164. Mat oN k. 5 
7 — by the brize,] he brize is the gad or horſe-fly. STEEVENS: 
See Vol. VII. p. 520, n. 7. Marons. 
s And flies fled under bade, i, e. And flies are fled under ſhade, 
J have obſerved ſimilar omiſſions in the works of many of our au- 
thour's contemporaries. MaTLONE. 
be thing of courage, ] It is ſaid of the tiger, that in ſtormy 
and high winds he rages nd roars moſt furiouſly, HAnmER. * 


M $1. Returns 
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Returns to chiding fortune. 
. Agamemnon,— | 
Thou great commander, nerve and bone of Greece, | 
Heart of our numbers, ſoul and only ſpirit, 
In whony the tempers and the minds of all * 
Should be ſhut up,—hear what: Ulyſſes ſpeaks. 
Beſides the applauſe and approbation | 
'The which, —moſt mighty for thy place and ſway,— 
I A amemnon. 
And thou molt reverend for thy ſtretcht-out life, : ; 
| K. Neſtor. 
I give to both your eee were ſuc | 
As Agamemnon and the hand of Greece f 
Should hold — in braſs; and ſuch again, 
As venerable Neſtor, hatch'd i in filver, 5 
Should, with a bond of air (ſtrong as the axle · tree 8 
On which heaven rides) knit all the Greekiſh ears 
To his experienc'd tongue *,—yet let it pleaſe both,— 
[ern Tn wiſe,—to hear af ſp ek. 


5 Ag an « 
: R to chidin Fortune. For returns, Hanmer reads replies, 


| wnneceſfarily, the ſenſe being the ſame. The folio and quarto have 


retires, b 9c Jonxsox. 
The emendation Was made by Mr. Pope, Chiding is noiſy, clamour- 


eus. So, in X. Henry VIII. 
„ As doth a rock againſt the chiding flood.“ 

c dee Vol. VII. p. 84, n. 3. MAr ONE. pins 

— et were ſucb, ts 

amemnon and the band of Greece 

Sb Bold up bigh i in bra aſs 3 and 8 again, 5 ee 

As venerable Ne Hor, hatch'd in ſilver, 33 
, all the Crnlih carr. 

To his experienc'd tongue,] Ulyſſes begins his oration with praiſing 
thoſe who had ſpoken before im, and marks the characteriſtick ex- 
cellencies of their different eloquence, — ſtrength and ſweetneſs, which 
he expreſſes by the different metals on which he recommends them to 
be engraven for the inſtruction of poſterity. The ſpeech of Agamem- 
non is ſuch that it ought to be engraven in braſs, and the tablet held 

by him on the one fide, and Greece on the other, to ſhew the 
en of their opinion. And Neſtor ought to be exhibited in filver, 
niting all his audience in one mind by his ſoft and gentle elocution. 
Braſs is the common emblem of ſtrength, and filver of gentleneſs, 
We call a ſoft voice a filver voice, and a perſuaſive tongue a ſilver 


tongue. once read for hand, the bard of Greece, but I think the 
p text 


— 
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Agam. Speak 3, prince of Ithaca; and be*t of lefs ex- 


pet 
That 


text 3 batch is a term of art for a particular method of en- 
ravin Hacher, to cut, Fr. JounsoN. 

In the e deſcription of Agamemnon's ſpeech, there is a plain alluſion 
to the old cuſtom of engraving laws and publick records in braſs, and 
hanging up the tables in temples, and other places of general reſort, 
Our author has the ſame alluſion in Meaſure for Meaſure, Act V. 
4 i. The Duke, ſpeaking of the merit of Angelo and Eſcalus, ſays, 

at. 8 
it deſerves with charaBers of braſs 
c A forted reſidence, *gainſt the tooth of time 

cc And razure of oblivion.” 
80 far therefore is clear. Why Neſtor is ſaid to be batch'd in * is 


E- 


much more obſcure. I once thought that we ought to read, —rbarch'd 
in ſilver, alluding to his filwer hair; the ſame metaphor being uſed by 


Timon, Act IV. ſc. iv. to Phryne and Timandraz + 

«© — thatch your poor thin roofs 

cc With burthens of the dead — 
But I know not whether the preſent reading may not * underſtood to 
convey the ſame alluſion ; as I find, that the ſpecies of engraving, 
called batcLing, was particularly uſed in the bilts of ſwords. See 
Cotgrave in v. Hache; hacked, &c. alſo, Hatched, as the hilt of 4 


ſword : and in v. Hacher; to hacke, &c. alſo, to batch à bilt. Beau- 


mont and Fletcher's Cuſtom of the Country, Vol. II. p. go: 
« When thine own bloody ſwor 5 0 out againſt thee, 
« Hatch'd in the life of him. 


After all, the conſtruction of this paſſage is very harſh and irregu- | 
lar; but with that I meddle not, believing it was left ſo by the au- 


thor. TYR WHIT T. 

Perhaps no alteration is neceſſary; batch'd in filver, may mean, 
whoſe white hair and beard make him look like a figure engraved on 
filver. The word is metaphorically uſed in Beaumont and a oa 's 
Humorous Lieutenant ; 

« His weapon batch'd in blood. » 
Again, literally, in the Tuo merry Milkmaids, i620: 
2 „ Double and treble gilt. 
« Hatch'd and inlaid, not to be worn with time.” 
Again, more appoſitely, in Love in a Maze, 1632: 
« Thy hair is fine as gold, thy chin is bateb d 
&« With fil ver. 
The voice of Neſtor, which on all occaſions enforced attention, might 
de, I think, not unpoetically called, 4 hond of air, becauſe its opera- 
tions were ney —_— his —_— Ow wind, was unſeen. 
' STEEVENS. 
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That matter needleſs, of importleſs burden, 
Divide thy lips ; than we are confident, 


+ 


When 


In the following verſes in our authour's Rape of Lucrece, nearly the 
ſame picture of Neſtor is given. The fifth line of the firſt Ranza 
may leave us to the true interpretation of the words batch'd in filver. 
In a ſubſequent paſſage the colour of the old man's beard is again 
mentioned: “ Flt hide my luer beard in a gold beaver.” Dr. Johnſon 
therefore is undoubtedly miſtaken in ſuppoſing that there is any allu- 
fion to the ſoft voice or luer tongue of Neſtor, — The poet, however, 
might mean not merely that Neſtor looked like a figure engraved in 
filver (as Mr. Steevens ſuppoſes); but that he ſhould actually be fo 
engraved, ; 5: $3? 79 : 

With reſpect to the breath or-ſpeech of Neſtor, here called a bond 
of air, it is ſo truly Shakſpearian, that I have not the ſmalleſt doubt 
of the genuineneſs of the expreſſion. Shakſpeare frequently calls words 
wind, and air. So, in one of his poems: | | 1 
„ — forrow'ebbs, being blown with wind of words.“ 

Again, in Romeo and Juliet: K + 099 EEE 
1 & Three civil broils, bred of an airy word.” 

Again, more appoſitely, in Much ado about nothing : 
«© Charm ache with air, and agony with words.“ 
The verſes above alluded to are theſe : 

̃8 There pleading you might ſee grave . ſtand, 
68 As twere encouraging the Greeks to fight; | 
, « Making ſuch fober action with his hand, 

cc That it beguil'd attention, charm'd the ſight ; 

« Tn ſpeech, it ſeem'd, bis beard all filver white 

c Wagg'd up and down, and from his lips did fly 

„ Thin winding breath, which purl'd up to the ſky. 


« About him were a preſs of gaping faces, 

« Which ſeem'd to ſwallow up his ſound advice, 
cc All jointly liſt' ning but with ſeveral graces, 

« As if ſome mermaid did their ears entice; 

« Some high, ſome low; the painter was ſo nice 
« The ſcalps of many almoſt hid behind 2 
& To jump up higher ſeem'd, to mock the mind.“ 

What is here called ſpeech that beguil'd attention," is in the text a 
.bond of air; i. e. breath, or worcs, that ſtrongly enforced the atten- 
tion of his auditors. In the ſame poem we find a kindred expreſſion: 

« Zeaſt-finding minſtrels, tuning my defame, ' - 
« Will tie the hearers to attend each line. 
Again, more appoſitely, in Drayton's Mortimeriadat, 4to. no date: 
F «© Torkon, whoſe tongue men's ears in chains could bind... 
The word- knit, which alone remains to be noticed, is often uſed 


66 — to 


by Shakipeare in the ſame manner, So, in Macbeth; 


2 
1 : 


- 
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When rank Therſites opes his maſtiff jaws, 

We ſhall hear muſick, wit, and oracle. Ok 
DU. Troy, yet upon his baſis, had been down, 

And the great Hector's ſword had lack'd a maſter, 

But for theſe inſtances. 1-45 

The ſpecialty of rule ! hath been negleQed : 

And, look, how many Grecian tents do ſtand 

Follow upon this plain, fo many hollow factions. 

When that the general is not like the hive, 

To whom the foragers ſhall all repair, | 

What honey is expected? Degree being vizarded, 

The unworthieſt ſhews as fairly in the maſk. TT 

The heavens themſelves, the planets, and this center 5, 

Obſerve degree, priority, and place, OE 

Inſiſture, courſe, proportion, ſeaſon, form, 

Office, and cuſtom, in all line of order: 

And therefore is the glorious planet, Sol, 

In noble eminence enthron'd and ſpher'd 


« to the which my duties 
«© Are with a moſt indiſſoluble tie 
„ Forever nit.” ; 
Again, in Othello : „I have profeſs'd me thy friend, and I confeſs 
me knit to thy deſerving with cables of perdurable toughneſs.” 
i | BODE | | Mato. 
3 Agam. Speak, &c.] This ſpeech is not in the quarto. Jon N SON. 
4 The ſpecialty af rule] The particular rights of ſupreme autho- 
1 i 5 
5 


hen that the general is not like the bive,] The meaning is, 


When the general is not to the army lite the bive to the bees, the re- 
poſitory of the ſtock of every individual, that to which each particular 
reſorts with whatever he has collected for the good of the whole, cvbar 
Honey is expefted ? what hope of advantage? The ſenſe is clear, the 
expreſſion is confuſed, JouNso0N, _ | | 

6 The heavens themſelves, the planets, and this center,] By this cen- 
ter Ulyſſes means the earth itſelf, not, as Dr. Warburton ſuppoſed, 
the center of the earth. According to the ſyſtem of Ptolemy, the 
earth is the center round which the planets move. MasoN. To 

This illuſtration was probably derived from a paſſage in Hooker: 
« If celeſtial ſpheres ſhould forget their wonted motion; if the prince 
of the lights of heaven ſhould begin to ſtand ; if the moon ſhould wan- 
der from her beaten way; and the ſeaſons of the year blend them- 
ſelves ; what would become of man?” WAAZZUI To. | 


M 4 Amidſt 


— 


| 
| 
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Amidft the other; "whoſe med'cinable eye 
Corrects the ill aſpects of planets evil 7, 

And poſts, like the commandment of a "4 

Sans check, to good and bad: But, when eplanets, 
In evil mixture, to diſorder wander®, 

What plagues, and what portents ? what mutiny ? 
What raging of the ſea? ſhaking of earth ? # 
Commotion in the winds ? frights, changes, horrours, 
Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 


7 Correfis the ill aſpets of planers evil 51 80 the folio. The quarts 
reads: 
Correct the influence of evil planets. MaLonz. | 

— But, when the planet, 

1 evil mixture, to diſorder wander, &c.] . I believe the * 
according to aſtrological opinions, means, when the planets form ma- 
lignant configurations, when their aſpects are evil towards one an- 
other. This he terms evil mixture. lonNso x. 

The poet's meaning may be ſomewhat explained by Spenſer, to 
whom he ſeems to be indebted for his preſent alluſion ; 

&« For who ſo liſt into the heavens looke, 

ce And ſearch the courſes of the rowling ſpheres, 

« Shall fd that from the point where they firſt tooke 

«© Their ſetting forth, in theſe few thouſand yeares 

«© They all are wandred much; that plaine appeares. 

C For that ſame golden fleecy ram, which bore 

cc Phrixus and Helle from their ſtepdames feares, 

c Hath now forgot where he was plaſt of yore, 

& And ſhouldred hath the bull which fayre Europa bore, - 


4c And eke the bull hath with his bow-bent horne 
« So hardly butted thoſe two twinnes of Jove, 
cc That they have cruſh'd the crab, and quite him borne 
c Into the great Nemæan lion's grove. | ps 
„ So now all range, and do at randem rove 
cc Out of their proper places far away, 18 
, And all this world with them amiſſe doe move, | 
& And all his creatures from their courſe aſtray, 
ec Till they arrive at their laſt ruinous decay? | 
Faery Queen, B. V. c. i. STEEVENS. 
The apparent irregular motions of the planets were ſuppoſed to por- 
tend ſome diſaſters to mankind; indeed the planets themſelves were 
not thought formerly to be confined. in any fixed orbits of their own, 
but to wander about ad libitum, as. the nder of their names ow 
monſtrates. AxoxTMuus. TEE n 03 


- 


ba . + | The 
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The unity and married calm of ſtatesꝰ | 
Quite from their fixure? O, when degree is thak'd*, 
Which is the ladder of all high deſigns, 
The enterprize is fick *! How could communities, 
Degrees in ſchools, and brotherhoods in cities“, 
Peaceful commerce from dividable ſhores, 
The primogenitive and due of birth, 
Prerogative of age, crowns, ſcepters, laurels, 
But by degree, ſtand in authentick place ? 
Take but degree away, untune that ſtring, 
And, hark, what diſcord follows ! each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy : 'The bounded waters 
Should lift their boſoms higher than the ſhores, 
And make a ſop of all this ſolid globe: | 
Strength ſhould be lord of imbecility, 
And the rude ſon. we ſtrike his father dead: 
Force ſhould be right; or, rather, right and wrong 
(Between whoſe endleſs jar juſtice refides) 

Should loſe their names, and ſo ſhould juſtice too. 
Then every thing includes itſelf in power, 
Power into will, will into appetite ; ; 
And appetite, an univerſal wolf, 
So doubly ſeconded with will and power, 

Muſt make perforce an univerſal prey, 


9 married calm of Pater—] The epithet riet which is uſed to 
denote an intimate union, is employed i in the ſame ſenſe by Milton ; 


66 Lydian airs 
i Worried to immortal verſe,” 
-_—_ : | 


« — voice and verſe 
Med your divine ſounds.” 
Shakſpeare calls a harmony of features, ds lineaments, i in Romes | 
and Juliet. STEEVENS. 
O, when degree is gear d,] I would read: S0 ben degree is 
10 c. Jon xSsOoN. : 
2 The enterprize—] Perhaps we ſhould read: — Then enterprize id 
fick! Jok N SON. 
3 — brotherhoods in cities, ] Ge companies, confraterni- 
ties. Jou xsox. 
_ 4 —frem dividable ſpores, ] bu is here _ to expreſs di- 
vide, aten 2 
And 
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And, laſt, eat up himſelf. Great Agameinnon, 


This chaos, when degree is ſuffocate, 
Follows the choking. 


And this neglection * of degree i it is, ba 
That by a pace © goes backward, with a purpoſe 
It hath to climb?. The general's diſdain'd 
By him one ſtep below; he, by the next; 

That next, by him beneath: fo every ſtep, 

Exampled by the firſt pace that is ſick 
Of his ſuperior, grows to an envious fever 
Of pale and bloodleſs emulation/* : 

And *tis this fever that keeps 'Troy on foot, 
Not her own finews. To end a tale of length, 

Troy in our weakneſs ſtands, not in her ſtrength, 

g. Moſt wiſely hath Ulyſſes here diſcover d 
The fever whereof all our power is ſick. 

Agam. The nature of the ſickneſs found, Ulyſſes, 
What is the remedy? 

Dh. The great Achilles AF ira opinon crowns 
The ſinew and the forehand of our hoſt, — 

Having his ear full of his airy fame, 

Grows dainty of his worth, and in his tent 

Lies mocking our defigns : With him, Patroclusy 
Upon a lazy bed, the . day | 
Breaks ſcurril jeſts ; 

And with ridiculous and aukward action 

(Which, flanderer, he imitation calls) 

He pageants us. Sometime, great Agamemnon, 


— tbis neglection— This uncommon Wore occurs again in Peri. 
4 1 609: 2 f 
66 If neglefion 
| 4 Should therein make me aids.” 25 M ALONE. 
6 That by a pace] That goes backward Pep by Hep. Joux so. 


7 —ith a purpoſe 
It hath to climb :]] With a deſign in each man to aggrandize. 
kinaſelf, by lighting his immediate ſuperior. Jon NSsOoON. 
| . the quarto. Folio: in a purpoſe, ALONE. | 
— bloodleſs emulation :] An emulation not vigorous and aftive, 


but malignant and ſluggiſh. JornsoN. 
9 bis airy fame, ] Verbal elogium ; what our authour in Macbeth N 


* | has called month. bonours See Po 166, n. MALON Le . 
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Thy topleſs deputation he puts on; | 
And, ike a ſtrutting player,—whoſe conceit _ 
Lies in his ham-ſtring, and doth think it rich 
To hear the wooden ialogue and ſound 
Twixt his ſtretch'd footing and the ſcaffoldage* — 
Such to- be- pitied and o' er- wreſted ſeemin 
He acts thy greatneſs in: and when he ſpe . | 
'Tis like a chime a mending ; with terms unſquar d, 
Which, from the $546 Jl of roaring. Typhon dropp'd, 
Would ſeem hyperbo At this fuſty ſtuff, 


The large Achilles, on his preſs'd bed lollin Poa 
From his deep cheſt laughs out. a loud — 2 . = of 


Cries Excellent tis Agamemnon ai. - 
Now play me Neſtor; — hem, and ſtroke thy beard, 
As he, being dreſt to ſome oration. 
That's done ;—as near as the extremeſt ends 
Of parallels +; as like as Vulcan and his wife : 
Vet good Achilles ſtill cries, Excellent“ 
*Tis Neſtor right ! 'Now play him me, Patroclus, 
Arming to anſwer in a night alarm. 
And then, forſooth, the faint defects of age 
Muſt be the ſcene of mirth ; to cough, and pit, 
And with a pally-fumbling on his gorget 5, 
| Shake 
, 1 Thy topleſs deputation—] Topleſs is that which has So top- 
" or over-topping it; ſupreme; ſovereign. JoHNsSONe, 
o, in De&or Fauftus, 1604; 

«« Was this the face that launch'd a thouſand ſhips, 

4% And burnt the fopleſi towers of Ilium ?” Sz EE VERS. 

2 *Twixt his ftretcb'd footing and the ſcaffoldage, ] The galleries of 
the theatre, in the time of our authour, were ſometimes termed the 
ſeaffolds. See The Account of the ancient Theatres, Vol. I, MALoNEz. 

3 —o'er-wreſted ſeeming—] i. e. wreſted beyond the truth; over- 
charged. Both the old copies, as well as all the modern editions, have 
er- reſted, which affords no meaning. MALONE.« | 

4 — as near as the extremeſt ends, &c.] The parallels to which the 
alluſion ſeems to be made, are the parallels on a map. As like as eaſt 
to weſt. JonNsS0N. 

5 — With a | palſy-fumbling on bis ren} Palſy, as Mr. Tyrwhitt 
has obſerved, is here uſed adjectively, for por alytick. 

Fumbling is often applied by our old Engliſh writers to the ſpeech. 
So, in X. Sohn, I591 ? 

„he fumbleth in the mouth 3 5 


"6 His ſpeech doth fail.“ 
| Again, 
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Shake in and out the rivet :—and at this ſport, 
Sir Valour dies; cries, O'/—endugh, Patroclus ;— 
Or give me ribs of fteel ! T ſhall Jolie all 
In pleaſure of my. ſpleen, And in this faſhion, 
All our abilities, gifts, natures, ſhapes, 
Severals and generals of grace exact !, 
Atchievements, plots, orders, preventions, | 
Excitements to the field, or ſpeech for truce, 
Suceeſs, or loſs, what bs, or is not, ſerves 
As ſtuff for theſe two to make paradoxes . 
Neft. And in the imitation of theſe twain 
(Whom, as Ulyſſes ſays, opinion crowns 
With an imperial voice,) many are infet. 
Ajax is grown ſelf-will'd; and bears his head 
In ſuch a rein“, in full as proud a place 
As broad Achilles: keeps Hy tent like him ; 
Makes factious feaſts ; rails on our ſtate of war, 
Bold as an oracle : and ſets Therſites 
(A ſlave, whoſe gall coins ſlanders like a mint *,) 
To match us in compariſons with dirt; 
To weaken and diſcredit our expoſure, 
How rank ſoever rounded in with danger“. | 
D. They tax our pohey, and call it cowardice ; 


Again, in North's Tranflation of P/utarch : (. he heard his wif 
Calphurnia being faſt afleepe, weepe and figh, and put forth many 
Fumbling lamentable ſpeaches. Shakſpeare, I believe, vrrote —in his 
gorget. MALONE. 
17 All our abilities, gifts, natures, ſhapes, 
'  Severals and generals of grace exact, &c.] All our good grace 
exa?, means, our excellence irreprebenfible. JonnsoN. . 
e make paradoxes.] Paradoxes may have a meaning, but it is 
mot clear and diſtinct. I with the copies had siven: — to make paro- 
dies. JonunsoN. | | 
Bears bis bead 4 
© In ſuch a rein, ] That is, holds up his nad as png: We 
Rl! fay of a girl, pe brid/es. JonnsoN, 
E wwboſe gall coins Feat like a i} i.e. as faſt as 2 mint 
coĩns money. Vol. V. p. 147, n. 5. MaAlLox x, 
2 How rank ſoever rounded in with danger. ] A rank weed is a high 
weed, The modern editions * ra? low hard ſoever—. 
Joux SON. 


Count 


7 
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Count wiſdom as no member of the war; 
Foreſtall pre- ſcience, and eſteem no act 
But that of hand: the ſtill and mental parts. 
That do contrive how many hands alt ſtrike, 
When fitneſs calls them on; and know, by meaſure 
Of their obſervant toil, the enemies weight, | 
Why, this hath not a finger” s dignity ; 1 
They call this bed-work, mappery, cloſet war: 
So that the ram, that batters down the wall, | 
For the great ſwing and rudeneſs of his poize,” - 
They place before his hand that made the engine; 
Or thoſe, that with the fineneſs of their ſouls 
By reaſon guide his execution. 
Neft. Let this be granted, and Achilles“ . 0 
* many Thetis' ſons. [Trumpet ſounds. 
Agam. What trampet ? look, Menelaus. 
#, From Troy. 
e Enter ANEAS. 
Agam. What would you fore our tent? 
= Is this great Agamemnon” s tent, I pray yous Pe. 
Agam. Even this. 
Ene. May one, that is a herald, and a prince, Ef 
Do a fair meſſage to his kingly ears? E 
Agam. With ſurety ſtronger than Achilles' arm! 
HS all the Greekiſh heads, which with one voice... 
Call Agamemnon head and general. 
Ene. Fair leave, and large ſecurity, How may 
| A e to thoſe moſt nn looks * 


3 150 ears 971 The quarto: — kin ingly ly eyes. Jonnsox. 

4 — Achilles" arm] So the coples rhaps the authour wrote: 
= Alcides' arm. JOHNSON. 

5 Aflranger to thoſe moſt imperial looks] And yet this was the ſeventh 
year of the war. Shakſpeare, who fo wonderfully preſerves character, 
uſually confounds the cuſtoms of all nations, and probably ſuppoſed 
that the ancients (like the heroes of chivalry) fought with beavers to 


their helmets. So, in the fourth act of this play, Neſtor 1 7% 


Hector: 
But this thy countenance, fill lack in fleet, 
det aps till now... : 


| | Know. 


Shakſpeare | 
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Know them from eyeoaFiather mentale I ne rs jo 1548 


Agam. How ? 0 
F * Ay; I aſk, that I might walten reverence, 


And bid the "cheek 5 be ready with a bluſh 
Modeſt as morning when ſhe. coldly eyes , 
The youthful Phœbus: Te 
Which is that god in- office, guiding mend. 


Which is the high and mighty e is 
Agam. This Trojan ſcorns us; or the men of Troy 


Are ceremonious courtiers. 
Ane. Courtiers as free, as debonair, rae, 

As bending angels; that's their fame in peace: 

But when they would ſeem ſoldiers, they have galls, 

Good an, ſtrong joints, true ſwords; and, Jove“ s ac- 


Nothing of full of heart”. But Peace, auen, BR. 
Peace, 
Shakſpeare might have adopted this error 3 the illuminators of 
manuſcripts, who never ſeem to have entertained the leaſt idea of 
habits, manners, or cuſtoms more ancient than their owh. There 
are books in the Britiſh Muſeum of the age of king Henry VIz and in 
theſe the heroes of ancient Greece are repreſented in the very dreſſes 
worn at the time when the books received the decorations, STE Ev. 
In The Deſiruction of Troy, Shakſpeare found all the chieftaing of 
each army termed knights, mounted on ſtately horſes, defended with 
IO helmets, &c. &c. MAL ONE. | 
6 bid the cheek—)] 80 the 2 rex The folio has: = off the 
cheek. Jonnson., EF 
7 — they bave ralls, | 187 
Good arms, flrong joints, true ſtwords; and, Jove's accord, 
Nothing ſo full of heart.] I have not the ſmalleſt doubt that the 
poet wrote—(as I ſuggeſted in my SECOND APPENDIX, 8v0. 17830 
— they have galls, | | 
Good arms, ſtrong joints, true ſwords ; q and Jos $a 2 . 
| Nothing ſo full of heart. We. 
30, in Macbetb: 
c Sleek o'er wur rugged looks; z be bright a and 1 
«© Among your gueſts to- night.“ 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra : 1 
& Ceſar, why he's the Fupiter of men.“ 
Again, ibidem : 
4 Thou art, if thou dar'ft be, the earthly eve. 


"RG wy in my apprehenſion is * though I have not 
| ventured 
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Peace, Trojan; lay thy finger on thy lips 
The worthineſs of praiſe diſtains his worth, 
If that the prais'd himſelf bring the praiſe forth®: FA 
But what the repining enemy commends a 
That hg 1 blows ; that Proiled ſole pure, tran- 
CCndGss. - 
Azam. Sir, you of Troy, call you yourſelf Eneas? 
Due. Ay, Greek, that is my name. 
Agam. What's your affair, I pray yeu? | 
ne. Sir, pardon ; tis for Agamemaon!s ears. 
Agam. _ hears nought ys that comes 998 
1 OY. b 75 
ne. Nor I from Troy came. not to whiſper h: him: 
I bring a trumpet to awake his ear 
To ſet, his ſenſe on the Mtoneare: bent, 22 
And then to ſpeak. | 1 8 
Asam. Speak frankly as the wind; 
It is not Agamemnon's ſleeping hour : . 
That thou ſhalt know, Trojan, * is awake. 
He tells thee ſo himſellf. 507 
ne. Trumpet, blow: loud, 
Send thy braſs voice through all theſe lazy n 
And every Greek *. ne let him Know, | 
ee, on my o own ie to diſtord it it. In thei old copy there is no 
point after the word accord, which adds ſome ſupport to my conjectures. 
It alſo may be obſerved, that in peace the Trojans have juſt been com- 


pared to angelt; and here /Eneas in a ſimilar ſtrain of panegyrick 
compares them in war to that S who was Proverbially diſtinguiſhed 
for high ſpirits. BEEN 
The preſent punQtuation of the text was introduced by Mr.cThes- 
bald. The words being pointed thus, he thinks it clear that the 
meaning is, They have galls, good arms, &c. and,. Jobe annuents, 
nothing is ſo full of heart as they. Had Shalcſpeare. written it 
Jove's accord, and ( Norbing's ſo full,” &. ſuch an interpretation 
might be received; but as the words land, it is ĩnadmiſſible. 

The quarto reads—and great Jove s accord — xc. Maren. 

5 The worthineſs of praiſe diſtains bis worth, 


nus: 
4 — power unto itſelf moſt commendable, 


cc Hath not a tomb ſo evident as a char 
64 To extol what it hath done.“ M ALONE. 


Tf that the prais'd bimſelf bring the praiſe La 80, in e | 


That 
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What Troy means fairly, ſhall be outs aloud. 
Trumpets bed. 
We have, great Agamemnon, here i in Troy 

A rince call'd Hector, Priam is his father, 


Who in this dull and long-continu'd trace? 


Is ruſty * grown; he bade me take a trumpet, 

And to this purpoſe ſpeak. Kings, princes, lords ! . 

If there be one, among the fair'ſt of Greece, 

That holds his honour higher than his/eaſe; © 

— — his praiſe more than he fears his peril; 1 
nows his valour, and knows not his fear; 

That loves his miſtreſs more than in confeſſion ?, 

(With truant vows to her own lips he loves “,) 

And dare avow her beauty and her worth, 

In other arms than hers “, — to him this challenge. 

Hector, in view of Trojans and of Greeks, 

Shall make it good, or do his beſt to do-it, 

He hath a lady, wiſer, fairer, trueer. 

Than ever Greek did compaſs i in his arma; 

And will to-morrow with his trumpet call! 

Mid-way between your tents and walls of Troy. = 

To rouſe a Grecian that is true in 11 1 YH 7 


s * $ 


9 — hag -continned truce—] Of this i truce * "ke "FRY ne 


notice taken; in this very act it 1 did, that Har rl Heftor er 


day in the battle. Jou xsoN. 


. Here we have another proof of Shakſpeare' 8 falling into inconſiſt- 
encĩes by ſometimes adhering to, and ſometimes deſerting, his ori- 


gina]: a point, on which ſome ſtreſs has been laid in the Diſſertation 


printed at the end of the third part of K. Henry VI. See Vol. VI. 


.. 

Of this dull and long continued truce ( which was ered un at the 
deſire of the Trojans, for ſix months) Shakſpeare found an account in 
the ſeventh chapter of the third book of the Detruction of Troy. In the 


fifteenth chapter of the ſame book the beautiful e dene of Calchas 


is firſt introduced. MALON RE. R | 

* ruſty ——] Quarto, re OUNSON« 1 

2 — more than in cooking jon, ] Confeſſion, for * Gow. Warpua To 

3 — to ber own lips be loves,)] That is, confeſſion ogy: with idle 
vous to the lips of ber whom be loves. loHNSON. 

+ In other arms than bers, —] Arms is here uſed hs for the 


arms of the and * armour of a ws M025 17 
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If any come, Hector ſhall honour him; 

If 108 he'll ſay in Troy, when he retires, 

The Grecian dames are {un-burn'd, and not worth 

The ſplinter of a lance5, Even ſo much, | 
Agam. This ſhall be told our lovers, lord Aneas ; 

If — of them have ſoul in ſuch a kind, 

We left them all at home: But we are ſoldiers; 3 

And may that ſoldier a mere recreant prove, 

That means not, hath not, or is not in love! 

If then one is, or hath, or means to be, 

That one meets Hector; if none elſe, I am he. 
Ne}t. Tell him of Neſtor, one that was a man 

When Hector's grandſire ſuck'd: he is old rad 

But, if there be not in our Grecian hoſt © 

One noble man, that hath one ſpark of fire 

To anſwer for his love, Tell him from me,— 

I'll hide my filver beard in a gold beaver, 

And in my vantbrace 7 put this wither'd brawn ; 

And, meeting him, will tell him, That my lady 

Was N en than his grandame, and as chaſte 

As may be in the world: His youth in flood,  - 

P11 prove this truth with 74 three drops of blood *. 
Ane. Now heavens forbid ſuch * of youth) 
H. Amen. 


5 Ae not wvorth ; 
The ſplinter of a 3 This is the language of romance. Such 
a challenge would better have ſuited Palmerin or Amadis, than Hector 
or Eneas. STEEVENS. 
in our Grecian hoſt—] So the quarto. The folio has—Grecian 
mould, MALONE. 
7 Andin my vantbrace—] An armour for the arm, avantbras.. 
Por E. 
Milton uſes the word in His Sampſon Agoniſtes, and e in his 
Iron Age, 1632: h 
2 peruſe his armour, 
<< The) dint's ſtill in the wantbrace.” STzEvVENS. | 
8 Pl prove this truth with ny three drops of blood. ] So, in Corio- 


lanus, one of the Volcian Guard ſays to old Menenius, «© Back, I 


ſay go, left I let forth your half pint of b 
Thus the quarto. The folio reads—1'll' fawn this truth, M ALONE. 


Vor. VIII. N Aga. 
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Agam. Fair lord Eneas, let me touch your hand ; 
To our pavilion ſhall J lead you, fir. - | 
Achilles ſhall have word of this intent ; 

So ſhall each lord of Greece, from tent to tent: 
Yourſelf ſhall feaſt with us before _ go, 
And find the welcome of a noble 

an * Ulyfles and Neſtor. 


DH. Neſtor, — | 

Neft. What ſays Ulyſſes? _ | 

Dh, T have a young conception in my brain, 
Be you my time to bring it to ſome ſhape s. 

Neft. What is' t? 

. This tis: 
Blunt wedges rive hard knots: The ſeeded pride 
That hath to this maturity blown up 
In rank Achilles, muſt or now be cropp'd, 
Or, ſhedding, breed a nurſery * of like evil, 
To over-bulk us all. 

Net. Well, and how? 

UHH. This challenge that the gallant Hector ſends, 
However it is ſpread in general name, + 


Relates in ga only to Achilles. 


By 


9 Be you my time, &c. ] i. e. be you to my preſent purpoſe what 
time is in reſpect of all other ſchemes, viz. a ripener and bringer of 
them to maturity. STEEVENS. 

1 believe Shakſpeare was here thinking of the period of geſtation, 
n is ſometimes denominated a female s time, or reckoning. T. C. 

— The ſeeded pride, &c.] So, in The Rape Lucrece: 
cc How will thy ſhame be ſeeded in thine age, 
« When thus thy vices bud before thy ſpring?” Marone. 

Shakſpeare might have taken this idea from Lyte's Herbal, 1579, 
and 1579. The Oleander tree or Nerium « hath ſcarce one good 
propertie. It may be compared to a Phariſee, who maketh a glorious 
and beautiful ſhow, but inwardly is of a corrupt and poiſoned nature,” 

<< It is high time, &c. to ſupplant it, (i. e. phariſaiſmJpfor it hath 
already floured, ſo that I feare it will ſhortly ſeede, and fill this 8 8 
ſome ſoyle full of wicked Nerium.”” Tor LET. 

2 — nurſery —] Alluding to a n called a nurſery. 

Jouxsox. 


4; . 
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© Neft. The purpoſe is perſpicuous even as ſubſtance, 
Whole groſſneſs little characters ſum up 3: 

And, in the publication, make no ftrain +, 
But that Achilles, were his brain as barren 
As banks of Libya, — though, Apollo knows, 
Tis dry enough,—will with great ſpeed of judgment, 
Ay, with celerity, find Hector's purpoſe 
Pointing on him. 48 | | 
LDH. And wake him to the anſwer, think you ? 
Neft. Ves, tis moſt meet; Whom may you elſe oppoſe, 
That can from Hector bring thoſe honours off, | 
If not Achilles? Though't be a ſportful combat, 
Yet in the trial much opinion dwells ; 
For here the Trojans taſte our dear'ſt repute 
With their fin'ſt palate : And truſt to me, Ulyſſes, 
Our imputation ſhall be oddly pois'd | 
In this wild action: for the ſucceſs, , * 
Although particular, ſhall give a ſcantling S 
3 The purpoſe is perſpicuoirs even as ſubſtance, . ; 

Whoſe n charaRers ſum up: That is, the purpoſe is 
as plain as 5 y or ſubſtance; and though I have collected this pur- 
poſe from many minute particulars, as a groſs body is made up of 
ſmall inſenſible parts, yet the reſult is as clear and certain as a body 
thus made up is palpable and viſible. This is the thought, though a 
little obſcured in the conciſeneſs of the expreſſion, WAR BURTON. 
Sulbſtance is eſtate, the value of which is aſcertained by the uſe of 
ſmall characters, i. e. numerals. So, in the prologue to K. Henry /: 

cc a crooked figure may a | 
ec Atteſt, in little place, a million.“ k 
The groſs ſum is a term uſed in the Merchant of Venice. Graſſneſi 
has the ſame meating in this inſtance. SrEEVENS. | 
4 And, in the publication, make no ſtrain,] Neſtor goes on to ſay, 
make no difficulty, no doubt, when this duel comes to be proclaim- 
ed, but that Achilles, dull as he is, will diſcover the drift of it. This 
is the meaning of the line. So afterwards, in this play, Ulyſſes ſays : 
J do not ſtrain at the poſition. * 
i, e. Ido ngt heſitate at, I make no difficulty of it. TnEORAU D. 
5 — ſcantling—] That lis, a meaſure, proportion. The carpenter 
cuts his wood to a certain ſcantling. Jouns0N. : 
So, in 1 Florio's Tranſlation of Montaigne's Eſſays, folio 16 3: 
«© When the lion's ſkin will not ſuffice, we muſt add a ſcantling of the 
fox's,” MALONR. | "MS 
be Ne: Ot 


>. 
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Of good or bad unto the general; 

Ant; in ſuch indexes, although fall prickse 
= their ſubſequent volumes, there is ſeen 
The baby figure of the giant maſs 
Of things to come at large. It is ſuppos'd, 
He, that meets Hector, iſſues from our choice: 
And choice, being mutual act of all our ſouls, 
Makes merit her election; and doth boil, 
As 'twere from forth us all, a man diſtill d | 
Out of our virtues ; Who miſcarrying, | | 
What heart receives from hence a conquering part, 
To ſteel a ſtrong opinion to themſelves ? 
Which entertain'd , limbs are in his inſtruments, 
In no leſs working, than are {words and bows 
Directive by the limbs. 

Dh. Give pardon to my ſpeech ;- — 
Therefore 'tis meet, Achilles meet not Hector. 
Let us, like merchants, ſhew our fouleſt wares, 
And think, perchance, they'll ſell; if not, 
The luſtre of the better ſhall exceed, 


By ſhewing the worſe firſt*®, Do not conſent, 


That ever Hector and Achilles meet; 


For both our honour and our ſhame, in this, 


Are dogg'd with two ſtrange followers, 
Ne 51 I ſee them not with my old eyes; What are they? 
D. What glory our Achilles ſhares from Hector, 


6 ſmall fel] Small Points compared with the volumes. 
OHN80N. 

Indexes were in Shakeſpeare s time often prefixed to books. MALonz. 

.7 Which entertain d, &c.] Theſe two lines [and the concluding 


hemiſtick] are not in the quarto. Jon NSs0ON. 


8 The luſtre of the better ſhall exceed, 
By Tie the worſt firſt.] The folio reads: : 
tre of the better, yer to ſhew, 
Shall er the better. 
T once thought that the alteration was made by the te » buta 


more diligent compariſon of the quartos and the firſt folio has convinced 
me that ſome arbitrary alterations were made in the latter copy by its 


editor. The quarto copy of this FOE) is in general more correct than 


Were 


the folio. MALONE, 
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Were he not proud, we all ſhould ſhareꝰ with him: 

But he already is too inſolent ; 

And we were better parch in Africk ſun. 

Than in the pride and ſalt ſcorn of his eyes 

Should he *ſcape Hector fair: If he were feil-d, 
Why, then we did our main opinion * cruſh _ 

In taint of our beſt man. No, make a lottery ; 

And, 10 . pe let bioogifh _ draw e 

4p The 

3 — So the quarto. The folio, Wears Ou”: 

our main opinion —| is, our general "eſtimation ar character. 


See Vol. V. p. 256, n. 1. Opinion has already been uſed in this ſcene 


in 2 ſame ſenſe. M ALONE. | 
— blockiſh Ajax] Shakſpeare on this occaſion has deſerted Lid- 
— who gives a very different character of Ajax z 
« Another Ajax (ſurnamed Telamon) 
d There was, a man that learning did adore, dc. 
«© Who did ſo much in eloquence abound, 
« That in his time the like could not be found. 
Again: 

“ And one that bated pride and flattery,” &c. 

Our author appears to] have drawn his portrait of the Grecian chief 
from the invectives thrown out againſt him by Ulyſſes in the thirteenth 
book of Ovid's Metamorphoſis ; or from the prologue to Harrington's 
Metamorphoſis of Ajax, 1 596, in which he is repreſented as „ ſtrong, 
heady, boiſterous, and a terrible fighting fellow, but neither wiſe, 
learned, ſtaide, nor polliticke. STEEVENS. 

I ſuſpect that. Shakſpeare confounded Ajax T. elamenius with Ajax 
Oileus.. The characters of each of them are given by Lydgate. Shak. 
ſpeare knew that one of the Ajaxes was Hector's nephew, the ſon of 
bis ſiſter; but perhaps did not know that he was Ajax Telamonius, and 
in conſequence of not attending to this circumſtance has attributed to 
the perſon whom he has introduced in this play prop tag eee 
wu Lydgate had drawn for Ajax Oileus 

-<6 Oileus Ajax was right corpulentz,. , , , \x#{q 


4e To be well cladde he ſet all his entent. | 824 


© In rich aray he was full curyous, 
cc Although he were ef body corſyous. 
«© Of armes great, with ſhoulders ſquare. and brode ; 
«© Tt was of him almoit a horſe-lode. 
« High of ſtature, and boyſtrous in a pres, 
% And of bis ſpeeth rude, and rechleſes. 
 « Full many worde in ydel bym afterte, ._ 
cc And but a coward was he of his herte,” 
| Ajax Telamonius he thus deſcribes : | 
wy: Er. 
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The fort 3 to fight with Hector: Among ee 3 
Give him allowance for the better man, of 20 
For that will phyfick the great Myrmidonn 
Who broils in loud applauſe ; and make him fall 
His creſt, that prouder than blue Iris bends. 811 

If the dull brainleſs Ajax come ſafe off, 

We'll dreſs him up in voices: If he fall, 

Yet go we under our opinion! ſtill. 

That we * better men. But, hit or mib, 


ce An other Ajax 8 £ 
4 There was alſo, diſerte and virtuous ; 
«6 Wonder faire and ſemely to behold, 
„ Whoſe heyr was black and upward ay gan folde, 
6 In compas wiſe round as any ſphere; 
« And of muſyke was there none his pere. 
464 yet had he good praQtike I 
In armes eke, and was a noble knight. 
t No man more orped, nor hardyer for te fight, - 
. Nor defirous for to have victorye; 
« Devoyde of pomp, hating all vayn'glorye; 
& All your laud ſpent and blowne in bayne. | | 
4. ' ©  Lydgate's Auncient Hiftorie, Ee. I So: 
There is not the ſmalleſt ground in Lydgate for what the authour of 
the Rifacimento of this poem publiſhed in 1614, has introduced, con- 
N his eſoguencs and adoring learning. See Mr. Steevens's note. 
Perhaps, however, The Deſtru& ion of Troy led Shakſpeare to give 
this repreſentation; for the-authour of that book, deſcribing theſe}two 
perſons, improperly calls 4jus Oileus, _ He" as the more emi- | 
nent of the two: = 
«6. Ajax was of a huge ſtature, great and lage! in the ſhoulders, 
great armes, and always was well clothed, and very richly; and was 
of no great enterpriſe, and ſpake very quicke.  Thalamon Ajax was a 
marvellous faire knight; he had black hayres, and he hadde great 
pleaſure in muſicke, and he ſang him ſelſe very well: he was of great 
proweſſe, and a valiant man of warre, * we pompe. 
Mar oN E. 
3 The ſort—] i. e. the lot. Srune nne a | 
So, in Lydgate's Auncient Hiſtories c. 
4 Calchas had experience Kane (RR de, 25 
C Eſpecially of calculation; 205 | 
66 Of ſorte alſo, and divynation.” Marton: : 
4 = under cur 7 Here agaig opinion means charaQer 
ALONE« 
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Qur project's life this ſhape of ſenſe aſſumes,.— 
Ajax, employ d, plucks down Achilles? plumes, 

Net. Ul yes, , h 
Now [1 begin 5 toreliſh thy advice; 
And I will give a taſte of it forthwith 
To Agamemnon: go we to him raight. a 5 
Two curs ſhalt tame each other; Pride alone \ 
Muſt tarre the maſtiffs on, as *twere their Dane. TY 

| a * 


tn. 


ACT n SCENE I. 
Another part of the Grecian Camp. 


Enter Ajax, mw e 


Ajax. Therſites,— 

Ther. Agamemnon—how if he had boils ? full, all 
over, generally? 

Ajax, Therſites,— 

Ther, And thoſe boils did run? Say fo,—did not the 
general run then ? were not that a 1 core ? | 

Ajax. Dog,— 

Ther, Then wands. c come fome matter from him ; I ſee 
none now. 

1 Thou bitch-wolP's ſon, canſt thou not hear? Feel 

5 ftrikes him, 

7 ber. The plagueof Greece upon thee 5, thou mungrel 

| beef.-witted lords | 


Ss Ulyſts, . 
ow J begin, &c-] 1 The quarto and folio have Noe, Ulyſſes 
I begin, &c. the tranſ} R was made by Mr. Steevens. MAL UNE. 
Muff tarre the well 
to provoke or urge on. See King Fohn, Act IV. ſc. i. 
6 like a dog 
0 Snatch at his maſter that doth tar him on.“ Pore. 
7 This play is not divided into acts in any of the original editions. 
OHNSON,g 

8 Theplague of Greece u 745 thee,] The following lines of Lydgate's 
Auncient Hiftorie, &c. of the Warres between the Trojans and Grecians, 
13 5 5 were probably here in our authour's choughts: ; : 


AJiax. 


N 4 c And 


5 9n,] Tarre, an old Engliſh word ſignifying 


te To oo. 
2 7 ww bt * -» 
—_— . 
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Ajax. Speak then, thou unſalted leaven“, ſpeak: I 
will beat thee into handſomeneses. 


4jax. Toads-ſtool, learn me the proclamation. 


ys x 
4334 4+ b< 


„ ©, 2&# * 


“ For a trewſe Tent unto the towne, SR 
6 For thirty dayes, and Priamus the kinge | 
c Without abode graunted his arynge.” Maronz. 
* — tben mongrel beef-witted lord] So, in Twelfth-Night : 
AM I am a great eater of beef, and I believe that does harm to my 
wit,” ITuaEYEND 0 | SM IDIS2 
He calls Ajax mongrel on account of his father's being a Grecian and 
his mother a Trojan, See Hector's ſpeech to Ajax in Act IV, ſc. v. 
„ Thou art, great lord, my father's fiſter's ſon, &c. MaALont. 
"+ > Speak then, thou. unſalted leaven,] Thus the quarto. The folio 
has thou <hinid'ft leaven, a corruption undoubtedly of vinnewedſt, 
or vinniedſi: that is, thou moſt mouldy leaven; . thou compoſi- 
tion“ (to uſe Dr. Johnſon's words) © of muſtineſs and'ſourneſs.” In 
Dorſetſhire they at this day call cheeſe that is hecome mouldy, vinny 
cheeſe. MALONE. 
 Unſalted leaven means ſour without ſalt, malignity without wit. 
Shakſpeare wrote firſt unſalted; but recolleQing that want of ſalt was 
no fault in leaven, changed it to winew'd.  JonnsoN. | 
The want of (alt is no fault in leaven; but leaven without the ad- 
dition of ſalt will not make good bread ; hence Shakſpeare uſed it as 
a term of reproach, M ALONE. „ . 
Unſalted is the reading of both the quartos. Francis Beaumont, in 
his letter to Speght on his edition of Chaucer's works, 1602, ſays: 
«© Many of Chaucer's words are become as it were vines d and hoarie 
with over long lying.“ STEEVENS. | 5 
In the preface to James the Firſt's bible the tranſlators ſpeak of 
Finowed (1, e. vigewed or mouldy) traditions. BLACK TONE. 
\ 2 2 
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Ther. Doſt thou think, 1 have no ſenſe, thou MIN me 
thus ? 

4 ax. The proclamation,— | 

her. 'Thou art proclaim'd a fool, I think. 

« Sica Do not, porcupine, do not; my fingers itch. 

Ther. I would, thou didft itch from head to foot, and 
L had the ſcratching of thee; I would make thee the 
loathſomeſt ſcab in Greece. When thou art forth 3 in 
the incurſions, thou ſtrikeſt as ſlow as another. 

Ajax. I ſay, the proclamation,— 

her. Thou grumbleſt and raileſt every hour on Achil- 
les; and thou art as full of envy at his greatneſs, as 
Cerberus i is at Proſerpina's ee ay, that chou barkꝰ ſt 
at Him. 
Ajax. Miſtreſs Therſites! 

Her. Thou ſhould'ſt ſtrike him. 

Ajax. Cobloaf s! 

Ther, He would pun thee into ſhivers © with his fiſt, as 
a ſailer breaks a biſket. 


4jax, You whoreſon cur! | [beating him. 


- Ther. Do, do. F 


I When thou art forth, &c.] Theſe words are not in the folio. 
MALoxm k. 

4 ay, ' that thou bark at bin.] I read, 0 that thou bark'dfs at 
him. Jon x som. 

The old reading is J, which, if changed at all, ſhould have been 
changed into ay. TyYRWHITT. 

5 Cobloaf !] A cruſty uneven loaf is in ſome counties called by this 
name. STEEVENS. 

Cole in his Dictionary, 1679, ſays that a cobloaf is a bun ; but, I 
believe, he is miſtaken. A cobnut is a very large nut. So a cobloaf 
is, I ſuppoſe, a large; miſhapen loaf. MaLon E. 

6 — pun tbee into ſbivers—] Pun is in the midland counties the 
vulgar and colloquial word for eme Jounson. 

It is uſed by P. Holland in his tranſlation of Pliny's Natural Hift. 
b. xxviji, ch. 12: “ —punned altogether and reduced into a liniment.” 


Again, b. xxix. ch. 4. “ The gall of theſe lizards panned and diſſolved 


in water.” STEEVENS. 
Cole in his Dictionary, renders it b the Latin words contero, con- 


tudo, Mr. Pope, who altered whatever he did not underſtand, reads 


—pound, and was followed by three ſubſequent editors. MALONE. 
: J Lax . 
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ax. Thou ſtool for a witch 7 ! | | 

Ther. Ay, do, do; thou ſodden-witted lord ! Sh haſt 
no more brain than I have in mine elbows; an aſſinego? 
may tutor thee: Thou ſcurvy valiant aſs! thou art here 
put to thraſh Trojans ; and thou art bought and fold 9 
among thoſe of any wit, like a Barbarian ſlave. If thou 
wie to beat me, I will begin at thy heel, and tell what 
thou art by inches, thou thing wy no bowels, _— | 


Ajax. You dog! 

T her, You ſcurvy lord! | 

- Fjax. You cur! gui . 
e. Ber. Mars his ideot ! do, radeneſs; do, camel; do, 


a Aenib L 8, and PATROCLUS. 


Achil, Why, how now, Ajax ? wherefore do you thus ? 
How now, Therſites ? what's the 1 man ? 


7 Thou fleet fir a 3 —1 In one way of trying a witch the 
-uſed to place her on a chair or ſtool, with her legs tyed acroſs, that all 
the weight of her body might reſt upon her ſeat ; and by that means, 
after ſome time, the circulation of the blood would be much ſtopped, 
and her ſitting would be as painful as the wooden horſe. GRE. 

5 — an aflinego—] I am not very certain what the idea conveyed 
by this ward was meant to be. Afinaio is Italian, ſays Hanmer, for 
an afs-drjver : but in Mirza, atragedy by Rob, Baron, Act III. the 
following paſſage occurs, with a note annexed to it: 
the ſtout. truſty blade, | 

de That at one blow has cut an aſinego 
: 4 Aſunder like a thread.“ 
. This (ſays the author) is the uſual trial of the Perfian ſham- 
theers, or cemiters, which are crooked like a creſcent, of ſo good me- 
tal, that they prefer them before any other, and fo ſharp as any razor“ 

T hope, for the credit of the prince, that the experiment was rather 
made on an aſs, than an aſs-driver, From the following paſſage I 
ould ſuppoſe afinego to be merely a cant term for a fooliſh fellow, an 
ideot : *+ They apparell'd me as you ſee, made a fool, or an aſinego of 
me. See The Antiquary, a comedy, by S. Marmion, 1641. Again, 
in Beaumont and Fletcher's Scornful Lady : all this would be 
forſworn, and I again an afinego, as your ſiſter le me.“ STEEVENS. 

Aſfinego is Portugueſe for a /ittle aſs, MusGRAVE. - 
% art bought and fo!ld—] This was a Yn expreſſion. 

See Vol, VI. p. 611, n. 7. Maronz. 


3 | Ther. 
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_ Ther. Vou ſee him there, do you? 
Aebil. Ay; What's the matter? 
_ Ther. Nay, look upon him. 
Acbil. So I do; What's the matter ? 
Ther. Nay, but regard him well. | 
_ Achil, Well, why I do ſo. 
Ther. But yet you look not well upon him: ber. kits 
ſoever you take him to be, he is ern 1 
Acbil. I know that, fool. 
_ Ther, Ay, but that fool knows: not himſelf, - 
. Hjax, Therefore I beat. the. x 
Ther. Lo, lo, lo, lo, what 8 of wal 5 8 
his evaſions have ears thus long. I have bobb'd his brain, 
more than he has beat my bones: I will buy nine ſpar- 
rows for a penny, and his % mater is not worth the 
ninth part of a ſparrow, This lord, Achilles, Ajax,. — 
who wears his wit in his belly, and his guts in > Ul head, 
—T'11 tell you what 1 lay of _—_ | 1055 
. Achil. What; n 1 | 5 4 
Ther. I ſay, this: Ajax— | 3, . 
Acbil. Nay, good Ajax. 


Ajax offers to ftrike him, Arles ieee 6 


Ther, Has not ſo much wit 
Acbil. Nay, I muſt hold you. 
 _ Ther. As will ſtop the eye of Helen' s needle, f for whom 
he comes to fight. 
 Achil. Peace, fool! irony | 
 * Ther. I would have peace and 4 5 7 but the fool 
will not: he there; that he; look you there. 
Ajax. O thou damn'd cur? I ſhall— | 
Acbil. Will you ſet your wit to a fool's ? 
Ther. No, I warrant you; for a fool's will ſhame it. 
Patr. Good words, Therſites. — 
Achil. What's the quarrel ? : | 
4jax. I bade the vile owl, go learn me the tenour of 
the proclamation, and he rails PIO me. 
T her. I ſerve thee not. | 
I" Well, go to, go to. 
* 1 1 Karre here voluntary. 


* | | dcbil. 
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Achil. Your laſt ſervice was ſufferance, twas not vo- 
luntary; no man is beaten voluntary“: Ajax was re 
the voluntary, and you as under an impreſs. . 

Ther. Even ſo ?—a great deal of your wit too lies in 
your ſinews, or elſe there be liars. ' Hector ſhall have a 
great catch, if he knock out either of your ere ; "a 
were as good crack a fuſty nut with no kernel. 

Achil. What, with me too, Therſites? 6 | 

Ther. There's Ulyſſes and old Neſtor, —whoſe wit was 
mouldy ere your grandſires“ had nails on their toes, 
yoke you like draft oxen, — make $493 Plough oy the 
Wars. 3 

Acbil. What, whats ? Zug 

Ther. Ves, good ſooth; To, Achilles! : to, Ajax! to! 

Dax. I hall cut out your tongue. 

7 ber. Tis no matter ; I ſhall * as much as thou, 


afterwards. | 
Patr. No more words, Therſites; peace. 
Ther. I will hold my peace when Ache brach bids 


mes, ſhall I ? 
 Achil, 


3 is beaten voluntary J 1. e. . vdluataiily,”: Shakſpeare often uſes 
ahjetirves adverbially. See Vol. V. p. 234, n. 3. MALoONE.. 

2 — ere your grandfires—] The old copies have tbeir grandfires. 
The correction was made by Mr. Theobald, In the Mſſ. of our au- 
thour's time 7 ſtood for your and tbeir. MALONE, 

3 —wvben Achilles' brach bids me, ] The folio and quarto read; 
Achilles? brooch. Brooch is an appendant ornament. The meaning 
may be, equivalent to one of Achilles“ hangers-on. Jonnson. 

Brach I believe to be the true reading. He calls Patroclus, in con- 
tempt, Achilles' dog. STEEVENS. 

Broch was properly a trinket with a pin affixed to it, and i is conſe - 
quently uſed by Shakſpeare for an ornament in general. el hay j 
Hamlet: © 

* 68 het is the bros indeed 
« And gem of all the nation. 
So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
e not the imperious new 
«© Of the full fortun'd Cæſar ever thall 
c Be brooch'd with me.” 1 2 

But Therſites could not mean to compliment Patroclus, and there- 

fore * cannot, I think, be the true reading. Bracb, which was in- 
8 troduced 


4 
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Achil. There's for you, Patroclus. 
Ther, I will ſee you hang'd, like ela ere I come 


any more to your tents; I will keep where there is wit 


ſtirring, and leave the faction of fools. =] 1 
Patr. A good riddance. 
Achil. _ this, fir, 1s proclaim'd through all our 
0 | | 
That Hector, by the firſt® hour of the ſun; 
Will, with a trumpet, *twixt our tents and Troy, | 
To-morrow morning call ſome knight to arms, 
That. hath a ſtomach ; and ſuch a one, that dare 
Maintain—T know not what; *tis traſh :/ Farewel. 
Ajax. Farewel, Who ſhall anſwer him ? | 
Achil. I know not, it is put to lottery; ; otherwiſe, 
He knew his man. | 
i O, meaning you un go learn more of it. 


| [Exennt, 
—_— E II. | 
Troy. A Room in Priam's Palace. 


Enter PR IAM, HEC rox, TrorLUs, PARIS, 1 He- 
LEN Us. 


Pri. 7 ſo many hours, lives, ſpeeches ſpent, 
Thus once again ſays Neſtor from the Greeks; 
Deliver Helen, and all damage elſe— 

As honour, loſs of time, travel, expence, FIRE 
Wounds, friends, and what elſe dear that is bb CY 


In hot digeſtion of this cormorant war, — | 
Shall be ftruck f. Hector, what ſay you to- t? 


troduced by Mr. Rowe, might ſerve well enough, but that it certainly 
meant a bitch. [See Vol. III. p. 245, n. 1.] It is poſſible however 
that Shakſpeare might have uſed the word as en err to follower, 
without any regard to ſex, N 

I have ſometimes thought that the word intended mie have been 
Achilles's brock, i. e. that over-weening conceited coxcomb, whe at- 
. tends upon Achilles. Our authour has uſed this term of contempt in 
Twelfth Night « *© Marry, hang thee, brock!“ So, in The Fefts of 
George Peele, quarto, 1657: „This ſelf- conceited brock had George 
invited,“ Kc. MALONE-. | 

* —the ! do quarto. rollo the a M a 
5 ed, 
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Heck. Though no man leſſer fears the Greeks W I, 
As far as toucheth my e ee a 
Dread Priam, 1 C13 4316185 ; þ a 
There is no lady of more lakes 1 Ens 
More ſpungy to ſuck in the ſenſe of fear, . 
More ready to cry out li ho knows what lleber . 
Than Hector is: The wound of peace is ſatety. 
Surety ſecure ; but modeſt doubt ĩs call'd 
The beacon of the wiſe, the tent that ſearches 
To the bottom of the worſt. Let Helen go: 
Since the firſt ſword was drawn about this es, 
Every tithe ſoul, mongſt man thouſand diſmes 5, 
Hath been as dear as Helen; I mean, of ours: 
If we have loſt ſo many tenths of ours, bis 
To guard a thing nor ours; not worth to us, 
Had 1t our name, the value of one ten; 
. What merit's in that reaſon, which denies 
The yielding of her up? h 2 
Tro. Fie, ſie, my brother! 
Weigh you the worth and honour of a vine 5 
80 great as our dread father, in # ſcale 
Of common ounces ? Will you with counters ſum 
The paſt-proportion of his infinite 2 | 
And buckle-m a waiſt moſt fathomleſs, 
With ſpans and inches ſo. diminutive 
As fears and reaſons ? fie, for godly ſhame !. 
Hel. Nomarvel, though "_ Thee ſo ſharp at reaſons 75 
'You 
4 — Ibo knows what follows ?] Who knows what ill WEEN 
may follow from purſuing this or that courſe? Mar one. 
5 == many thoaſand diſmes, ] Diſme, Fr. is the tithe, the en So, 
in the prologue to Gower's Confeſſio Amantis, 15 54. : | 
The diſme goeth to the battaile.“ | 
Again, in Holinſhed's Reign of Rich. II: 4 ſo ER ahve 4 was 
g levied, what of the diſme, and by the devotion of the people,” &c. 
STEEVENS» 
© The paſt-proportion of bis inne 21 Thus read both the copies. 
The meaning is, that greatneſs to which no meaſure bears any proportion. 
The modern editors filently give: The vaſt proportion, JOHN gon: 
7 - though you bite ſo ſharp at reaſons, &c.] Here is a wretched 


quibble between reaſons and reifens, which in et s time were, 
4 I believe, 
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You are ſo empty of them. Should not our father 
Bear the great ſway of his affairs with reaſons, _ 
Becauſe your ſpeech hath none, that tells him ſo? | 
T0. You are for dreams and ſlumbers, brother prieft, 
You fur your gloves with reaſon. Here are your reaſons : 
| You know, an enemy intends you harm; 
You know, a ſword employ'd 1s perilous, 
And reaſon flies the object of all harm: 
Who marvels then, when Helenus beholds 
A Grecian and his ſword, if he do ſet 
The very wings of reaſon to his heels; 
And fly like chidden Mercury from Jove, 
Or like a ſtar diſ-orb'd 5 ?—Nay, if we talk of reaſon, 
Let's ſhut our gates, and fleep: Manhood and honour - 
Should have hare hearts, would they but far their thoughts 
With this cramm'd reaſon : reaſon and reſpect 
Make livers pale“, and luſtihood deject. | 
Het. Brother, ſhe is not worth what ſhe doth coſt 
'The holding. | 
Tro. What is aught, but as *tis valu'd ? 
Het. But value dwells not in particular will; 


It holds his eſtimate and dignity 


1 believe, pronounced alike. Dogberry in Much ado about Nothi 
plays upon the ſame words: „If Juſtice cannot tame you, the ſh 
ne'er weigh more eg in her ballance.” MALONE. 

s And flly like chidden Mercury from Fove, Th 
O, like a ſtar diſ-orb'd ?} Thele two lines are miſplaced in all the 
folio editions. Por E. . | 

9 — reaſon and reſpect | 4 
Make livers pale, &c. ] ReſpeF is caution, a regard to conſe. 
guences. So, in our authour's Rape of Lucrece : | 
7 4c Then, childith fear, avaunt ! debating die! 
& Reſpe# and reaſon wait on wrinkled age 
« Sad pauſe and deep regard beſeem the ſage.” 
Again, in Timon of Athens : | 
| 6c and never learn'd 
«© The icy precepts of reſpect, but follow'd 
& The ſugar'd game before them.“ 8 4 
In the paſſage laſt quoted, Vol. VIII. p. 104, n. 4, I have miſin- 
terpreted this word, as have the two preceding editors. See the Ap- 
pendix in Vol. X. Maren n. ; 
+ As 
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As well wherein *tis precious of itſelf, 
As in the prizer : tis mad 1dolatry, 
To make the ſervice greater than the god; 
And the will dotes, that is attributive * 
To what infectiouſly itſelf affects, 
Without ſome image of the affected merit *. 
Tro. I take to-day a wife, and my election 

Is led on in the conduct of my will; 8 
My will enkindled by mine eyes and ears, 
Two traded pilots *twixt the dangerous ſhores 
Of will and judgment; How may I avoid, 
Although my will diſtaſte what it elected, 
The wife I choſe ? there can be no evaſion 
To blench from this, and to ſtand firm by honour : 
We turn not back the ſilks upon the merchant, | 
When we have ſoil'd them; nor the remainder viands 
We do not throw in unreſpective fieves, 8 
Becauſe we now are full. It was thought meet, 
Paris ſhould do ſome vengeance on the Greeks: 

Your breath with full concent © belly'd his fails ; 
'The ſeas and winds (old wranglers) took a truce, 
And did him ſervice : he touch'd the ports defir'd ; 


T And the will dotes, that is atttibutive] So the quarto. The folie 
reads inclinable, which Mr. Pope ſays * is better.“ MALONE. 

I think the firſt reading better; the 2031! dotes that attributes or gives 

the qualities which it aſſects; that firſt cauſes excellence, and then ad- 
mires it. JOHNSON. 

2 Without ſome image of the affected _— The will afe#s an ob- 
ject for ſome ſuppoſed merit, which Hector ſays is cenſurable, unleſs 
the merit ſo affe&ed be really there. Jounson. LE, 

3 — in the conduct of my will z i. e. under the guidance of my will. 

: ; : | \ MarLons. 

| 4 — ſoil'dtbem;} So reads the quarto, The folio—ſpoil'd them. — 

EE ae a | JounsoNe 

5 — unreſpective ſieve,] That is, into a common voider. Sieve is 

in the quarto. The folio reads, unreſpeFive ſame; for which the 

modern editions have filently printed,—unreſpeFive place. JonNsoN. 

Place was the arbitrary correction made by the editor of the ſecond 

folio. M ALONE. + | 

6 Your breath with full concent—] Your breaths all blowing toge- 

ther; your unanimous approbation. See Vol. V. p. 413, n. . Thus 
the quarto. The folio reads—of full concent. MAL NR. 

| EY And, 
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And, for an old aunt“, whom the Greeks held captive, 
He brought a Grecian queen, whoſe youth and freſhneſs 
Wrinkles Apollo's, and makes pale the morning“. 
Why keep we her? the Grecians keep our aunt: 
Is ſhe worth keeping ? why, ſhe is a pearl, 
Whoſe price hath launch'd above a thouſand ſhips, 
And turn'd crown'd kings to merchants, 
If you'll avouch, *twas wiſdom Paris went, 
(As you muſt needs, for you all cry'd—Go, go, 
If you'll confeſs, he brought home noble prize, 75 
(As you muſt needs, for you all clapp*d your hands, 
And cry'd—T1neftimable! ) why do you now 
The iſſue of your proper wiſdoms rate; 
And do a deed that fortune never did“, 
Bepgar the eſtimation which you priz'd 
Richer than ſea and land? O theft moſt baſe ; 
That we have ſtolen what we do fear to keep! 
But, thieves *, unworthy of a thing ſo ſtolen, 
That in their country did them that diſgrace, 
We fear to warrant 1n our native place ! 

Caf. [within.] Cry, Trojans, cry! 

Pri. What noiſe ? what ſhriek is this? 
Fro. Tis our mad ſiſter, I do know her voice, 

Caf. [within] Cry, Trojans! F 

Hee. It is Caſſandra. | 


9 


7 And, for an old aunt, ] Priam's ſiſter, Heſione, whom Hercules, 
being enraged at Priam's breach of faith, gave to Telamon, who by 
ber had Ajax. MaAton®. +» 5 1 

5 — makes pale the morning -] So the quarto. The folio and mo- 
dern editors, —ſtale the morning. JoHn80N. | 

' 9 And do a deed that fortune never did, ] If T underſtand this paſ- 
ſage, the meaning is: Why do you, by cenſuring the determination 
of your own. wiſdoms, degrade Helen, whom fortune has not yet de- 
E of her value, or againſt whom, as the wife of Paris, fortune 

as not in this war ſo declared, as to make us value her leſs py This 
is very harſh, and much ſtrained. JonnsoN. 

Fortune was never ſo unjuſt and mutable as to rate a thing on one 
day above all price, and on the next to ſet no eſtimation whatſoever 
upon it. You are now goifig to do what fortune never did.-Such, I 
think, is the meaning. MArons. |, © | 

3 But, chieves,] Hanmer reads—Baſe thieves—. - JoHNs0N. 

* That did in the next line means - that qpbich did. MALONE-. 
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Enter CAsSAND RA, raving. 


Caſ. Cry, Trojans, cry! lend me ten thouſand eyes, 
And I will fill them with prophetick tears. 

Het. Peace, ſiſter, peace. 

Caf. Virgins and boys, mid-age and wrinkled elders *, 25 
Soft infancy, that nothing canſt but cry, 
Add to my clamours ! let us pay betimes 
A moiety of that maſs of moan to come. 

Cry, Trojans, cry! practiſe your eyes with tears! 
Froy muſt not be, nor goodly Lion ſtand'; 


Our fire-brand brother, Paris, burns us all. 
Ery, Trojans, cry! a Helen, and a woe: 


Cry, cry! Troy burns, or elſe let Helen go. ¶ Exit. 
He. Now, youthful Troilus, do not theſe high firains 


Of divination 1n our ſiſter work 


Some touches of remorſe ?. or is your blood 
So madly hot, that no diſcourſe of reaſon,. 
Nor fear of bad ſucceſs in a 8 cauſe, 
Can qualify the ſame? 

ro. Why, brother Hector, 


We may not think the juſtneſs of ck; act 


Such and no other than event doth form it ; 

Nor once deject the courage of our minds, 
Becauſe Caſſandra's mad; her brain-fick raptures 
Cannot diſtaſte + the goodneſs of a quarrel, 


Which hath our ſeveral honours all engag'd 


To make it gracious. For my private part, 


I am no more touch'd than all Priam's ſons: 


And Jove forbid, there ſhould be done amongſt us 
Such things as might offend the weakeſt ſpleen | 
To fight for and maintain! 

Par. Elſe might the world convince of levity 


2 — wrinkled elders,] So the quarto. F olio—wrinkled =: 
MAL9NE- 

— nor poodle lion N Ilion, according to Shakſpeare s, au- 
chorities, Lydgate, and The Defirufion of Trey, was the name of 
Priam's palace.  MAaLoNE, | 


4 mbar] t > change to a worſe Kate. Jonxtsox. "0 


py 
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As well my undertakings, as your counſels: 


But I atteſt the gods, your ful concent * 
Gave wings to my propenſion, and cut off 


All fears attending on fo dire a project. 


For what, alas, can theſe my fingle arms ? 
What propugnation is in one man's valour, 
To ſtand the puſh and enmity of thoſe 
This quarrel would excite? Yet, 1 proteſt, 
Were I alone to paſs the difficulties, | 
And had as ample power as I have will, 
Paris ſhould ne'er retract what he hath done, 
Nor faint in the purſuit, 

Pri. Paris, you ſpeak 
Like one beſotted on your ſweet delights : 
You have the honey till, but theſe the gall 
So to be valiant, is no praiſe at all. 
Par. Sir, I propoſe not merely to myſelf 
The pleaſures ſuch a beauty brings with it; 
But I would have the ſoil of her fair rape 3 
Wip'd off, in honourable keeping her. 
What treaſon were it to the ranſack'd queen, 


Diſgrace to your great worths, and ae £0 me, 


Now to deliver her poſſeſſion up, 
On terms of bafe compulſion ? Can it be, 
That ſo degenerate a ſtrain as this, 


Should once ſet footing in your generous boſoms ? | 


There's not the meaneſt ſpirit on our "arty, 
Without a heart to dare, or ſword to draw, 
When Helen is defended ; nor none ſo noble, 
Whoſe life were ill beſtow'd, or death unfam'c, 
Where Helen is the ſubject: then, I ſay, 


Well may we fight for her, whom, we know well, 


The' world's large ſpaces cannot parallel. 


195 


Hect. Paris, and Troilus, you have both ſaid well; ; 


And on the cauſe and queſtion now in hand 
Have gloz'd, - but ſuperficially ; not much 


* — your full concent —] Your unanimous approbations. 


p · 7925 n. 6. Maron x. 


ber fair rape] Rape in our authbur's time commonly ſignified 
Unlike 


the 1 away of a female. Maren. 


O 2 


; 
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i 

; 
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Unlike young men, whom Ariſtotle “ thought 


Unfit to hear moral philoſophy: : 
'The reaſons, you alledge, do more conduce 

To the hot paſſion of diſtemper'd blood, 

Thau to make up a free determination 


Twixt right and wrong; For pleaſure, and revenge, 


Have ears more deaf than adders to the voice 
Of any true deciſion. Nature craves, | 
All dues be render'd to their owners ; Now 
What nearer debt in all humanity, 

Than wife is to the huſband ? if this law 

Of nature be corrupted through affection; 
And that great minds, of partial indulgence 
To their benumbed wills 7, reſiſt the ſame ; 
There is a law ® in each well-order'd nation, 
To curb thoſe raging appetites that are | 
Moſt difobedient and refractory. 

If Belen then be wife to Sparta's king, — 
As it is known ſhe is, —-theſe moral laws 

Of nature, and of nations, ſpeak aloud 


To have her back return'd : Thus to perſiſt 


In doing wrong, extenuates not wrong, | 
But makes it much more heavy. Hector's opinion 
Is this, in way of truth“: yet, ne'ertheleſs, 


6 — Ariſtotle] Let it be remember'd as often as Shakſpeare's ana- 
chroniſms occur, that errors in computing time were very frequent in 
thoſe ancient romances which ſeem to have formed the greater part 


of his library. I may add that even claſſick authors are not exempt 


from ſuch miitakes, In the fifth book of Statius's Thebaid Amphiaraus 
talks of t-e fates of Neſtor and Priam, neither of whom died till 
long after him. If on that occafion ſomewhat ſhould be attributed to 
his augural profeſſion, yet if he could ſo freely mention, nay even quote 
as examples to the whole army, things that would not happen till the 
next age, they muſt all have been — ot as well as himſelf, or they 
could not have underſtood him. STzEvEnNs. ' ' 
7 —benumbed wills, | That is, inflexible, immoveable, no longer 
obedient to ſuperior direction. JohN Sox. 
8 There is a law] What the law does in every nation between in- 
dividuals, juſtice ought to do between nations. JoungsoN. | 
9 Ts this, in way of truth :] Though conſidering truth and juſtice 
in this queſtion; this is my opinion; yet as a queſtion of honour, 1 
think on it as you. JoHN80Ns ' eee N 
f : R. My 
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My ſprightly brethren, I propend to you 
In 15 W 29 keep Helen fall ; ? 
For *tis a cauſe that hath no mean dependance 

Upon our joint and ſeveral dignities. | 

Tro. Why, there you touch'd the life of our deſign : 

Were it not glory that we more affected A 
Than the performance of our heaving ſpleens*,. = 
I would not wiſh a drop of Trojan blood 

Spent more in her defence. But, worthy Hector, 
She is a theme of honour and renown ; 

A ſpur to valiant and magnanimous deeds ; 
Whoſe preſent courage may beat down our foes, 
And fame, in time to come, canonize us: 
For, I preſume, brave Hector would not loſe 

So rich advantage of a promis'd glory, © 
As ſmiles upon the forehead of this action, 
For the wide world's revenue. 5 

Heck. I am yours 

You valiant offspring of great Priamus,—- 
T have a roiſting challenge ſent amongſt 

The dull and factious nobles of the Greeks, 
Will ftrike amazement to their drowzy ſpirits : 
I was advertis'd, their great general ſlept, 
Whilſt emulation“ in the army crept; ' © | 
This, I preſume, will wake him. [Exeunt. 


I — the performance of our beaving ſpleens,] The execution of ſpite 
and reſentment, Jou Nśỹ)N. : Hoe Es 
2 — emulation] That is, envy, factious contention. JonNsON. 
Emulation is now never uſed in an ill ſenſe ; but Shakſpeare meant 
to employ it ſo, He has uſed' the ſame word with more propriety in a 
former ſcene, by adding epithets that afcertain its meaning: X 
1 ſo every ſtep, AT: | 
cc Exampled by the firſt pace that is fick 
« Of his ſuperior, grows to an envious fever 
Of pale and bloadleſs emulation.” MaLonr. 


D 3 -SCENE 
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"SCENE Ub... 
The Grecian Camp. Before Achilles? Tent, 


Enter THERSITES. - 


Ther. How now, Therſites? what, loſt in the labyrinth of 
thy fury? Shall the elephant Ajax carry it thus? he beats 
me, and 1 rail at him: O worthy ſatisfaction! *would, 
it were otherwiſe ; that 1 could beat him, whilſt he rail'd 
at me: Sfoot, I'll learn to conjure and raiſe devils, but 
I'll ſee ſome iſſue of my ſpiteful execrations, Then 
there's Achilles,—a rare engineer 3. If Troy be not taken 
till theſe two undermine it, the walls will ftand till they 
fall of themſelves. O thou great thunder-darter of Olym- 

us, forget that thou art Jove the * of gods; and, 
ercury, loſe all the ſerpentine craft of thy Caduceus; if 
ye take not that little little leſs-than-little wit from them 
that they have! which ſhort-arm'd ignorance itſelf 
knows is ſo abundant ſcarce, it will not in circumvention 


deliver a fly from a ſpider, without drawing their maſly | 


irons“, and cutting the web. After this, the vengeance 
on the whole camp! or, rather, the bone-ache 5 ! for 
that, methinks, is the curſe dependant on thoſe that war 
for a placket. I have ſaid my prayers; and devil, envy, 
ſay Amen, What, ho! my lord Achilles! 


3 — a rare engineer.] The old copies have—enginer, which was the 
- old ſpelling of engineer. So truncheoner, pioner, mutiner, ſonneter, &c. 
„ | MALox k. 
4 witbont drawing their maſiy iron, J. That is, wit bout drawing 
their ſwords to cut the web. They uſe no means but thoſe of violence. 


Jon xsox. a. 


Thus the quarto. The folio reads the maſſy irons. In the late 
editions iron has been ſubſtituted for irons, the word found in the old 
copies, and certainly the true reading. So, in King Richard III. 
| ec Put in their hands thy bruiſing irons of wrath, 
36 That they may cruſh down with a heavy fall 
& The uſurping helmets of our adverfaries.” MAL ONE. 
5 -— the bone- acbe !] In the quarto, the Neapolitan bone-ache. | 
| Ep Jon x sor. 


Enter 
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Enter Par ROL us. . 
Patr, Who's there? Therſites? Good Therſites, come 


an and rail. | 

Ther. If I could have remember'd a gilt counterfeit, 
thou would” not have flipp'd out of my contemplation®: 
Hut it is no matter; Thyſelf upon thyſelf! The common 
curſe of mankind, folly and ignorance, be thine in great 
revenue! heaven bleſs thee from a tutor, and diſcipline 
come not near thee! Let thy blood be thy direction till 
thy death ! then if ſhe, that lays thee out, ſays thou 
art a fair corſe, I'll be ſworn and ſworn upon't, ſhe never 
_ Ahrowded any but lazars. Amen. Where's Achilles? 

Patr, What, art thou devout ? waſt thou in prayer? 

Ther. Ay; The heavens hear me! | 


Enter ACHILLES. 


Achil. Who's there? 
Patr. Therſites, my lord. 2 oh 
Achil. Where, where ?—Art thou come? Why, my 
cheeſe, my digeſtion, why haſt thou not ſerv'd thyſelf in 
to my table ſo many meals? Come; what's Agamem- 
non! | 
Ther, Thy commander, Achilles ;—Then tell me, 
Patroclus, what's Achilles? 33 5 
Patr. Thy lord, Therſites; Then tell me, I pray thee, 
what's thyſelf ? | | 

Ther. Thy knower, Patroclus ; Then tell me, Patro- 
.clus, what art thou ? a | 

Patr. Thou may'ſt tell, that know'ſ, 

Achil, O, tell, tell. . 


© If T could bave remember d a gilt counterfeit, thou would'ft not 
Ba ve ſlipp'd out of my contemplation:)] A play (as I obſerved in my 
SrconD APPENDIX, 8vo. 1783) is intended on the word ſlip, which 
in our authour's time was the name of a counterfeit piece of moneys 
See Romeo and Fuliet, Act II. ſc. iv. MALÄ Nd R. | 

7 Let a” blood be thy direction Thy blood means, thy paſſions; 


thy natural propenfities, See Vol. III. p. 226, nis. Maron. 
N 
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Ther. I'll decline the whole queſtion“. Agammemnon 


commands Achilles; Achilles is my lord; I am Patro- 


clus* knower ; and Patroclus is a fool * 
Patr. You raſcal! ' 
Ther. Peace, fool ; I have not 3 | 
Acbil. He is a privileg'd man,—Proceed, Therſites. 
Ther. Agamemnon is a fool; Achilles is a fool ; Ther- 


: ſites i is a fool; and, as aforefaid, Patroclus 1s a fool. 


Achil. Derive this; z come. 
Ther. Agamemnon is a fool to offer to command Achil. 


| les; ; Achilles is a fool to be commanded of Agamemnon; 


Therſites is a fool, to ſerve ſuch a fool; and Carroclus:: is 
a fool poſitive *. | 

Patr, Why am I a fool? 

Ther. Make that demand of the prover *,—[t ſuffices 
me, thou art. Look you, who comes here ? 


Enter AGAMEMNON, UL xss Es, NxEs rok, Moundnt, 
and Ajax. 


Acbil. Patroclus, I'll ſpeak with no body: Come in 
with me, Therſites. Exit. 
Ther. Here 1s ſuch patchery, ſuch juggling; and ſuch 
nde K ! all the argument is— a cuckold, and a whore; 
A good quarrel, to draw emulous factions 3, and bleed 
to death upon. Now the dry /zrp; „on the ſubject! 
and war, and lechery, confound all! [Exit. 


— decline the wwbole queſtion. ] Deduce the queſtion from the firſt 
3 to the laſt, JonneoN. | | 

See Vol. VI. p. 572, n. . Maronz. 

9 — Patreclus is a fool.) The four next ſpeeches are not in the 
quarto. Jon NseN. 
1 — a fool poſitive.] The poet is ſtill thinking of his grammar; 
ay firſt degree of compariſon being here in his thoughts, Maroxx. 

0 the prover.—] So the ee Jon N sow. 

The lio profanely reads thy creator. STEEVENS. 

There ſeems to be a profane allufon 1 in the laſt ſpeech but one 
ſpoken by Therſites. MALoN E. 

3 — to draw emulous fa#ions,] i. e. envious, contending, factions. 
See p. 197, n. 2. MALoNE. 

4 w= Now the dry pa Sec,] This is added in the folio, 


Jon xsox. 


Aan. 
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Agam. Where is Achilles? 

r. Within his tent; but ill-diſpos'd, my lord. 

Agam. Let it be known to him, that we are here, 
He ſhent our meſſengers 5 ; and we lay by 8 
Our appertainments, viſiting of him: 8 
Let him be told ſo; leſt, perchance, he think 
We dare not move the queſtion of our place, 
Or know not what we are. 

Patr. I ſhall fo ſay to him. Exit. 


Uly/. We ſaw him at the opening of his tent; 5 


He is not ſick. 


4jax. Yes, lion-fick, ſick of proud Bart: you may 
call ĩt melancholy, if you will favour the man; but, by 
my head, *tis pride: But why, why? let him ſhew us 2 
cauſe.—A word, my lord. rates Agamemnon aſide. 

Neft. What moves Ajax thus to bay at him? 

O. Achilles hath inveigled his fool from him. 

Neft. Who? Therſites? 

U, . K 

Neft. Then will Ajax lack matter, if he have loſt his 
argument. 

Y. No; you ſee, he is | his argument, that has his 
argument; Achilles. | | 
Neſt. All the better ; their fraction is more our wiſh, 
than their faction: But it was a ſtrong compoſure , a 

fool could diſunite. | 


5 He ſhent our 8 He ITE our meſſengers. The cuarts 
reads ſate; the folio—ſent. The correction was made by Dr, War- 
burton. Sir T. Hanmer reads He ſent us meſſengers. I have great 
doubts concerning the emendation now adopted, though I have nothing 
ſatisfactory to propoſe, Though ſent might eaſily have been miſprint- 
ed for ent, how. could ſate (the reading of the original copy) and 
ſent have been confounded? MALONE. 
This word is uſed in common by all our ancient writers, So, in 


Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. VI. c. vi. 
« He 2 ſuch baſeneſs ſhamefully him ſbent. 22 


See Vol. VI. p. 286, n. 3. MAroxx. 8 
6 ecompoſure,] So reads the quarto very properly; but the folio, 


Which the mederns have followed, * it a @ ſtrong counſel. 
Jon N'SON « 


Ul: 


8 — — — 
* 2 
N . 
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Luhn. The amity, that wiſdom knits not, folly may 
eaſily untie. Here comes Patroclus. | 
Re. enter PATROCLUS, 
' Neft. No Achilles with him. | | 
Dh. The elephant hath joints 7, but none for courteſy; 
his legs are legs for neceſſity, not for flexure. 
Parr. Achilles bids me ſay—he is much ſorry, 
If any thing more than your {port and pleaſure 
Did move your greatneſs, and this noble ſtate “, 
To call upon him; he hopes, it is no other, 
But, for your health and your digeſtion ſake, 
An after-dinner's breath, | 
Agam. Hear you, Patroclus 3— | 
We are too well acquainted with theſe anſwers : 
But his evaſion, wing'd thus, ſwift with ſcorn, 
Cannot out- fly our apprehenſions. | 
Much attribute he hath ; and much the reaſon 
Why we aſcribe it to him: yet all his virtues, 
* virtuouſly on his own part beheld,— | 
o, in our eyes, begin to loſe their gloſs ; 


* — 


Vea, like fair fruit in an unwholeſome diſh, 
Are like to rot untaſted. Go and tell him, 


7 Theelepbant batb joints, &e.] So, in All's I by Luft, 1633 
cc Is ſhe pliant? | h 
& Stubborn as an elepbant's leg, no bending in her.“ 
Again, in All Foels, 1605: | 
e hope you are no elepbant, you have joints.” STEEVENS» 
noble ftate,] Perſon of high dignity 3 ſpoken of Agamemnon, 
OHNSONs 
Noble ftate rather means the flatly train of attending nobles whom 


: you bring with you. STEEVENS; 


State was formerly applied to a xy perſon. So, in Vits, Fits, 
end Fancies, 1614: ©. The archbiſhop of Grenada ſaying to the 
archbiſhop of Toledo, that he much marvelled, he being ſo great a 
Fate, would vifit hoſpitals . i | 5 
Again, in Harrington's tranſlation of Ariofto, 1591: 
«© The Greek demands her, whither ſhe was going, 
% And which of theſe two great 2fates her keeps. 
Vet Mr. Steevens's Interpretation appears to me to agree better 
with the context here. MAL ONE. | W 
x 5. ec 
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We come to ſpeak with him: And you ſhall not ſin, 
If you do ſay—we think him over-proud, 


And under-honeſt; in ſelf. aſſumption greater, 4 8 
Than in 3 of judgment; and worthier than him- 
— « 


Here tend the ſavage ſtrangeneſs 9 he puts on; 
Diſguiſe the holy ſtrength of their command, 
And under-write * in an obſerving kind 
His humourous predominance ; yea, watch 
His pettiſh lunes ?, his ebbs, bis flows, as if 
The paſſage and whole carriage of this action 
Rode on his tide. Go, tell him this; and add, 
That, if he over-hold his price ſo much, 
We'll none of him; but let him, like an engine. 
Not portable, lie under this report— 
Bring action hither, this cannot go to war: 
A ftirring dwarf we do allowance give 3 
Before a ileeping giant :—Tell him ſo. 
Patr, I ſhall ; and bring his anſwer preſently. [ Exit. 
Agam. In ſecond voice we'll not be ſatisfied, 
We come to ſpeak with him.—Ulyſſes, enter you. 
| : [Exit ULxss ES. 


* 


9 — tend the | ſewage ſtrangeneſs—] i. e. ſhyneſs, diſtant behavĩ - 
our. See Vol. X. p. 38, n. 4. To tend is to attend upon. MALONEs 
I —under-write—)] To ſubſcribe, in Shakſpeare, is to obey. 
| ; 1 JonunsoNs 

So, in X. Lear: | | 
& You owe me no ſubſcription.” STEEVENSs 
2 His pettiſb lunes,] This is Hanmer's emendation of—his pettiſſt 
lines. The old quarto reads—His courſe and time. 
This ſpeech is unfaithfully printed in modern editions, Jon xs. 
The quarto reads: 5 
His _ and time, his ebbs and flows, and if 
The paſſage and whole ftream of his commencement 
Rode on his tide. | 
His | bis commencement] was probably miſprinted for this, as it is 
in a ſubſequent paſſage in this ſcene in the quarto copy i 
« And how his filence drinks up bis applauſe. Martonz. 


-3 — allowance give] Allowance is approbation, So, in X. Lear: 


if your ſweet ſway | - 
Allow obedience.”” STEEVENS, ; 
| Ajax. 


* 
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Ajax. What is he more than another? 

Agam. No more than what he thinks he is. 

Lax. Is he ſo much? Do you not think, he thinks 
himſelf a better man than F am? E 
Agam . No queſtion. | 

4jax. Will you ſubſcribe his thought, and ſay—he is? 

Agam. No, noble Ajax; you are as een as valiant, 

as wiſe, no leſs noble, much more gentle, and alto- 

gether more tractable. Ws 08 

Ajax, Why ſhould a man be proud? How doth pride 
grow? I know not what pride is. 

Agam. Your mind's the clearer, Ajax, and your virtues 
the fairer. He that's proud, eats up himſelf: pride is 
his own glaſs, his own trumpet, his own chronicle ; and 
whatever praiſes itſelf but in the deed, devours the deed 
in the praiſe +. SOT | 

Ajax. I do hate a proud man, as I hate the engender- 
ing of toads. 8 | | Eg 
Nef. And yet he loves himſelf; Is it not 9 7 44 

| „ fra. 
Re-enter ULys888. RL 2 6 
DV. Achilles will not to the field to-morrow, 
Agam. What's his excuſe ? f 
D He doth rely on none: 
But carries on the ſtream of his diſpoſe, 
Without obſervance or reſpect of any, 
In will peculiar and in ſelf admiſſion. | 

Agam. Why will he not, upon our fair requeſt, ' 

Vntent his perſon, and ſhare the air with us ? 


4 — wwhateer praiſes itſe'f 
But in the deed, dewours the deed i' the praiſe.] So, in Coriolanus: 
6 — power, unto itſelf moſt commendable, 
&© Hath not a tomb ſo evident as a chair 
cc To extol what it hath done.” Maroneg., 

5 a the engendering of toads.) Whoever wiſhes to comprehend the 
whole force of this allufion, may conſult the late Dr. Goldſmith's 
Hiſtory of the World, and animated Nature, Vol, VII. pe 92, 93. 

| TEEVENS. 


*Ubg. 
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Ui. Things ſmall as nothing, for requeſt's ſake only, 
He makes 7. tangy Poſſeſt — is —— * | 
And ſpeaks not to himſelf, but with a pride 
That quarrels at ſelf-breath : imagin'd worth 
Folds in his blood ſuch ſwoln and hot diſcourſe, 

That, *twixt his mental and his active parts, 
Kingdom'd Achilles in commotion rages®, | 
And batters down himſelf : What ſhould I ſay? 
He is ſo plaguy proud, that the death tokens of it? 
Cry—No recovery. | 
Agam. Let Ajax go to him.— 
Dear lord, go you and greet him in his tent: 
?Tis ſaid, he holds you well; and will be led, 
At your requeſt, a little from himſelf. 
DU. O Agamemnon, let it not be fo! 
We'll conſecrate the ſteps that Ajax makes 
When they go from Achilles: Shall the proud lord, 
That baſtes his arrogance with his own ſem; ; 
And never ſuffers matter of the world 
Enter his thoughts, —ſave ſuch as do revolve 
And ruminate himſelf, —ſhall he be worſhipp'd 
Of that we hold an idol more than he? 
No, this thrice-worthy and right-valiant lord 
Muſt not ſo ſtale his palm, nobly acquir'd; 
Nor, by my will, alete his merit, 
As amply titled as Achilles is, ne 
By going to Achilles: | 
That were to enlard his fat-already pride; 


6 Kingdom'd Achilles in commotion rages, ] So, in Julius Cæſar 
c The genius and the mortal 8 Fay reg 
«© Are then in council; and the ſtate of a man, 
« Like to a little kingdom, ſuffers then 
« The nature of an inſurreion.*”” MALoNE, 
7 == the death-tokens of ir—] Alluding to the decifive ſpots appearing 
on thoſe infeted by the plague. So, in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Valentinian: . 
66 Now, like the fearful totens of the plague, 
4 Are mere fore · runners of their ends.” STEEZVZXNSsS . 
® — with his own ſeam;] Seam is beg - lard. See Sber cuoad 
Eogliſh and French Dictionary, folio, 1650, MaLonze 1 
| 3 | n 
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And add more coals to Cancer, when he burns 
With entertaining great Hyperion. 


This lord go to him! Jupiter forbid; 
And ſay in thunder Achilles, go to him, 
Nef. O, this is well; he rubs the vein of him. [die 
Dee. And how his filence drinks up this applauſe ! 
[Afae. 
ax, If I go to him, with my armed a . 8 
I'll paſh him o'er the face 9. | 
Agam. O, no, you ſhall not go. 
Ajax. An he be proud with me, I'll pheeze his pride : 
Let me go to him. 
LU. Not for the worth * that hangs pon our quarrel, | 
Ajax. A paltry inſolent fellow, 


Nef. How he deſcribes. himſelf! Ac. 
Ajax. Can he not be ſociable? git ; 
Uh. The raven chides blackneſs, _ Lei. 


Heer. Til iet his humours blood. 


9 Il paſh bin o'er the « face.) 1. e. ale him with violence. Se, 
id the Virgin Martyr, 1623: | 
&© — when the battering ram 
« were fetching his career backward, to baſh 
cc Me with his horns to pieces.“ 8 
Again, in Churchyard's Challenge, 1 596, p. 91: © — the pot 
which goeth often to the water comes home with a knock, or at length 
is paſped all to pieces.” Rrevp.. 
— pheeze his pride:] To pheexe i is to _ or curry. Jonxsox. 
This undoubtedly is the meaning of the word here, Kerley in his 


| Dictionary, 1708, ſays that it is a ſea-term, and that it fi gnifies, to 


ſeparate a cable by untwiſting the ends; and Dr. 1 gives a 
ſimilar account of its original meaning in Vol. III. p. 243, n. 2. 
But whatever may have been the origin of the expreſſion, jt undoubt- 


| edly ſignified in our authour's time to beat, knock, ſtrike, or whip. 


Cole in his Latin Di&. 1679, renders it, flagellare, virgis cædere, as 
he does to feage, of which the modern ſchool-boy term, to fag, is a 
corruption. MATLONR. | 

2 Not for the worth] Not for the value of all for which we are 


Gighting, JonnsoN. 
3 Tl let his humours:blo6d.]' In the year 1600 a collection of Epi- 


grams and Satires was publiſhed with this quaint title: The letting of 
bumonurs' 'bleod'i in the * Ma LONE, 


a 


Agam. He will be the phyſician, that ſhould be the 
A | LAlide. 
Ajax. An all men were o' my mind. we 
Dy. Wit would be out of faſhion. [ A/edes 
Ajax. He ſhould not bear it fo, | | i 
He ſhould eat ſwords firſt: Shall pride carry it? 
Neft. An twould, you'd carry half. Afiats 
Ulyg. He would have ten ſhares +. lA lade. 
Ajax. Iwill knead him, I'll make him ſupple— 
Net, He's not yet thorough, warm: force him“ with 


praiſes: _ | | 
Pour in, pour in; his ambition 1s dry. [4/ides 
D. My lord, you feed too much on this diſlike. 


| [io Agamemnon. 
Neft. Our noble general, do not do ſo. 
Dio. Vou muſt prepare to fight without Achilles. 
DU. Why, tis this naming of him does him harm. 

Here is a man— But tis before his face; 

E will be ſilent. Tons | 
Neſt. Wherefore ſhould. you ſo? 

He is not emulous “, as Achilles is. 
U. Know the. whole world, he is as valiant, | 
4jax. A whoreſon dog, that ſhall palter 7 thus with us? 


4 He would bave ten ſhares. ] Theſe words, and all that follows to 
the words - thorough warm, are given by miſtake in the original copy 
in quarto to Ajax. T he editor of the folio remedied the error in 
part, but left the words “ He's not thorough warm“ ſtill in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Ajax, which evidently belong to Neffor. This inaccuracy 
was corrected by Mr. Theobald. | = a ? 

Neftor is of the ſame opinion with Dr. Johnſon, who, ſpeaking of 
a metaphyſical Scotch writer, ſaid, that he thought there was © as 
much charity in helping a man downs bill as up hill, if his tendency be 
downwards.“ See Boſwell's Tour to the Hebrides, third edit. p. 245. 

ALONEs 

5 — force him—] i. e. ſtuff him.. Farcir, Fr. STzEvsns. 
He js not emulous, ] Emulous is here uſed in an ill ſenſe, for en- 
Vious, See p. 197, n. 2. MALONE. * | ZE 
_ 7 = that ſpall paltzr—] That ſhall juggle with us, or fly from his 
engagements. So, in 58 us Cęſar: ; by 

6 —— What other band _ | 
c Than ſecret Romans, who have ſpoke the word, 
« And will not palter ? MATLONE. . 


vs 
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5 Would, he were a Trojan! 


*" Neft. What a vice were it in Ajax now 
Dh. If he were proud? ö 
Dio. Or covetous of praiſe? 
LUV. Ay, or ſurly borne ? | 
Dio. Or ſtrange, or ſelf- affected? 4 
Uh: corals the heavens, lord, thou art of ſweet © com- 
ure; 
Praiſe kim that! got thee, he that gave thee ſuck: 
Fam'd be thy tutor, and thy parts of nature 
Thrice-fam'd, beyond all thy erudition: 
But he that diſciplin'd thy arms to fight, 
Let Mars divide eternity in twain, 
And give him half: and, for thy vigour, 
Bull-bearing Milo his addition yield © 


To ſinewy Ajax. I will not praiſe thy wiſdom, 


Which, like a bourn'?, a pale, a ſhore, confines 


Thy ſpacious and- dilated parts: Here's Nene . | 


Inſtructed by the antiquary times, 


He muſt, he is, he cannot but be wiſe 5— 
But pardon, father Neſtor, were your days 


As green as Ajax, and your brain ſo temper'd, 
You ſhould not have the eminence of him, | 
But be as Ajax. 

Ajax. Shall I call you father 2 

Meß. Ay, my good fon". 


8 Bull-bearing Milo bis addition ul 1.1 i. e. yield his ale his 


celebrity for ſtrength. Addition, in legal language, is the title given to 


each party, ſhewing his degree, e, &c. as eſquire, gratieman, 


 yeoman, merchant, &. 


Our authour here as uſual pays no regard to chronology. Milo 
of Croton lived long after the Trojan war. Maronz. 

9 — like a bourn,] A bourn is a boundary, and ſometimes a rivulet 
dividing one place from another. So, in K. Lear, Act III. * vi: 

t sc Come o'er the bourn, Beſſy, to me.” | 
See the note on this paſſage. STEEVENS. 

Shall I call you father? 

Neſt. Ay, my good ſon.] In the folio and in the modern editions 
Ajax deſires to 1 * title of father to Ulyſſes; ; in the quarto, more 
naturally, to Neſtor. JonxSsSoox. 

* had a cuſtom prevalent about his own time, in his 
thoughts. B. Jonſon had many who called themſelves his ſons, ST "= x v. 
10. 
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Dio. Be rul'd by him, lord Ajax. 
UH. There is no tarrying here; the hart Achilles 
Keeps thicket. Pleaſe it our great general 
To call together all his ſtate of war; 
Freſh kings are come to Troy: To-morrow, , 
We muſt with all our main of power ſtand faſt : 
And here's a lord, —come knights from eaſt to weſt, 
And cull their flower, Ajax ſhall cope the beſt. 
-  Agam. Go we to council. Let Achilles fleep: 
Light boats ſail ſwift, though greater hulks draw deep. 
[Exeunt. 


. 1 


Troy. A Room in Priam's Palace. 
Enter PanDaRvUs, and a Servant. 
Pan. Friend! you! pray you, a word: Do not you 
follow the young lord Paris? _ . 4 | 

Serv. Ay, ſir, when he goes before me. 

Pan. You do depend upon him, I mean? 

Serv. Sir, I do depend upon the lord. | 

Pan. You do depend upon a noble gentleman ; I muſt 

needs praiſe him. 8 
Serv. The lord be praiſed! © | 

Pan. You know: me, do you not?: 

Serv. Faith, fir, ſuperficially. u 
Pan. Friend, know me better; I am the lord Pandarus. 
Serv. I hope, I ſhall know your honour better. 
Pan, I do defire it. „ 3 

Serv. You are in the ſtate of grace. [¶ Maſcl within. 
Pan. Grace! not ſo, friend; honour and lordſhip are 

my titles: What muſick is this? 

Serv. I do but partly know, ſir; it is muſick in parts. 


I bope, I all know your honour better.] The ſervant means to 
quibble. He hopes that Pandarus will become a better man than he 
is at preſent. In his next ſpeech he chooſes to underſtand Pandarus as 
if he had ſaid he wiſhed to grow better, and hence the ſervant affirms 
that he is in the ſtate of grace. The ſecond of theſe ſpeeches has been 
pointed in the late editions, as if he had aſked, of what rank Pandarus 
was, MaALoNE. | 


Vot. VIII. * 8 Pan. 


— 
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Pan. Know you the muſicians ? if 
Serv. Wholly, fir. - - 
Pan. Who Play they to? 
Serv. To hearers, fir. 
Pan, At whole pleaſure, friend? | 
Serv. At mine, = and theirs that love muſick, 
Pan; Command, I mean, friend. _ 
Serv, Who ſhall I command, fir? -; 
Pan. Friend, we naderfiang; not one 1 I am 
too-courtly, and them art too cunning 2: At whole requeſt | 


do theſe men play ? 
Serv. That's to' t, indeed, ſir: Marry, ſir, at the re- 


queſt of Paris my lord, who is there in perſon; with him, 


the mortal Venus, the heart-blood of beauty, love's in- 
viſible ſoul *— _ 

Pan. Who, = my — Crefida ""_ 

Serv. No, fir, Helen ; Could you not find out that by 
her attributes? 

Pan. It ſhould ſeem, fellow, that thou haſt not ſeen the 
lady Creſſida. I come to ſpeak with Paris from the 


prince Troilus: I wilt make a complimental aſſault upon 


im, for my buſinefs ſeeths. 
Serv. Sodden buſiueſs! there '; a flew'd phraſe; indeed ! 


Enter PaRIS, and HLN, attended. 


OO Fair be to you, my lord, and to all this fair 
company |. fair. deſires, in all fair meaſure, fairly guide 
them ! — eſpecially to you, fair queen! fair ha be 


your fair BY. K 


Helen. Dear lord, you are full of fair words. 

Pan. You ſpeak your fair pleaſure, ſweet queen.— 
Fair prince, here is good broken muſick. b 
Par. You. have broke it, couſin : and, by my life, you 
ſhal! make it whole again; you ſhall piece it out with 
a, piece of your performance an. ho e is full of has- 

mony. 
Seen Truly, lady, no. 


en invitible ſoul,} may mean the foul of love 3 * 


where elſe, JonNsoN. 
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Helen. O, ſir.— e EE e, 
Han. Rude, . ſooth; very tude. 
Par. Well fail, my lord! well, you ſay fo in fits 3. 
Pan. 1 have Vuſitieſs to my lord, dest quen: My 
lord, will you vouchſafe me a word? 1M 
Helen. Nay, this ſhall hot hedge us dut: we'll hear you 
ſing; certainly, „ 
Han. Well, ſweet queen, you fre pleaſant with me.— 
But (marry) thus, my lord, My dear lord, and 
eſteemed fri | 
Helen. My lord Pandafus; hohey-ſweet lord, _ 
Pan. Go to, ſweet queen, go to:—commends himſelf 
moſt affectionately to you. 


Helen. You ſhall not bob us out of our melody; If you 


do, our melancholy upon your Head! ney 2 
1 Sweet queen, ſWeet quèen; that's a ſweet queen, 
1 faith. 2 1 4 HE "737 
Helen. And to make a feet lady ſad, is a ſour offenice. 
Pan. Nay, that ſhall not ſerve ybur tun; that ſhall it 
not, in truth, la. Nay, I care not for ſuch words; no, 
no. — And, my lord, he defites you!, that, if the king 
call for him at ſupper, you will make his excuſe. 
Helen. My lord Pandarus,— 1 
Pan, What ſays my ſweet queen; my very very ſweet 
ueen ? _ 


er. What exptoit's in hand ? whers ſups he to-night ? 


u fits. J i. e. now and then, by fits; or perhaps a quibble is 
intended. A fit was a part or diviſion of a ſong, ſometimes a ſtrain in 


muſick, and ſometimes a meaſure in dancing. The reader will fin 
it ſufficiefitly illuſtrated in the two former ſenſes by Dr. Percy, in the 
firſt volume of his Religues of ancient Engliſh Poetry: in the third of 
theſe fignifications it occurs in All for Mo ey, a 
on, 157 . N | _ 3 3 

e Satan. Upon theſe chearful words I needs duſt dance à firte."* 


orality, by T. Lup- 


end, yout brother Trollusz— e 


arinexes the words © And to make a ſweet lady,“ &c. to the preceding 
ſpeech of Pandarus, and in the reſt follows Rowe, Mat on- 


— OOO — — — 


| 


, 1 
f 
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Helen. Nay, but my lord. 5 


Pan. What / ſays my ſweet queen? My coufin will fall 


out with you. You muſt not know where he ſups 5, 
Par. I'll lay my life, with my diſpoſer Creſſida. 


5 You muſt not know where be ups. Theſe words are in the quarto 
given to Helen, and the editor of the folio did not perceive the errour. 
In like manner in Act II. ſc. i. p. 185, four ſpeeches belonging to dif- 


ferent perſons are all in the quarto aſſigned to Ajax. © Cob-loaf! 


He would pun thee,” &. and in the laſt ſcene of the ſame act, words 
that evidently belong to. Neftor, are given to Ajax, [ See p. 207, n 4.] 


both in the quarto and folio. I have not therefore heſitated to add the 


words, „ You muſt not know where he ſups,” to the ſpeech of Panda- 
rus. Mr. Steevens propoſes to aſſign the next ſpeech, << I'll lay my 
life, &c. to Helen, inſtead of Paris, This arrangement appeared to 


me ſo plauſible, that I had once regulated the text accordingly, But 


it is obſervable that through the whole of the dialogue Helen ſteadily 
perſeveres in ſoliciting Pandarus to fing : © My lord Pandarus,” = 
4% Nay, but my lord, —&c. I do not therefore believe that Shak- 
ſpeare intended ſhe ſhould join in the preſent inquiry. Mr, Maſon's 
objection alſo to ſuch an arrangement is very weighty. © Pandarus,” 


he obſerves, << in his next ſpeech but one clearly addreſſes Paris, and 


in that ſpeech he calls Creſſida his PH In what ſenſe, how- 


ever, Paris can call Creſſida his diſpeſer, I am altogether ignorant. 


Mr. Mafon ſuppoſes that © Paris means to call Creſſida his gowernonr 
or director, as it appears from what Helen fays afterwards that they 
bad been good friends.” 155 . 8 
Perhaps Shakſpeare wrote deſpiſer. What Pandarus ſays after- 
wards, that Paris and Creſſida are ?4vain,”” ſupports this conjecture. 
I do not believe that depoſer (a reading ſuggeſted below) was our 
authour's word; for Creflida had not depoſed Helen in the affections 
of Troilus. A ſpeech in a former ſcene in which Pandarus ſays, 


elen loves Troilus more than Paris, (which is infifled on by an 


anonymous Remarker,) proves nothing. Had he ſaid that Troilus 


once loved Helen better than Creſſida, and afterwards preferred Creflida 
to her, the obſervation might deſerve ſome attention, Wo 


The words, — II lay my life —are omitted in the folio. The words 
« You muſt not know where he ſups, I find Sir T. Hanmer had 
aſſigned to Pandarus, MaLonz.. 5 
- That Creſſida wanted to ſeparate Pais from Helen, or that the 
beauty of Creſſida had any power over Paris, are circumſtances not 
evident from the play. The one is the opinion of Dr. Warburton, 
the other a conjecture by the author of The Rewiſal.* By giving, how- 
ever, this line, II lay my life, with my diſpoſer Creſſida, to Helen, and 
by changing the word di peſer into depoſer, ſome meaning may be ob- 


' tained, She addreſſes herſelf, I ſuppoſe, to Pandarus, and, by her 


depoſer, means—ſhe who thinks her beauty (or, whoſe beauty you Tup- 
pole) to be ſuperior to mine. STERVENGe 
Pan. 


<A 8 
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Pan. No, no, no ſuch matter, you are 1 come, 
your diſpoſer is fick. 
Par. Well, I'll make excuſe. | * 
Pan. Ay, good my lord. Why ſhould you ſay—Cref- 
ſida? no, your poor diſpoſer” s ſick, 
Par. I ſpys. 
Pan. You ſpy ! what 1 you ſpy Come, give me an 
inſtrument.- Now, ſweet queen. 
Helen. Why, this is kind] ly done. 
Pan. My niece is OY in lore with a thing you 
have; {ſweet queen. 
, Helen. She mall have it, my lord, if i it be not my lord 
axis. 
Pan. He! ! no, ſhe'll none of him; they two are twain.” 
' Helen. Falling in, after falling out”, 7, may make them 
three. 
Pan. Come, come, LI —_s no more of this I'll ing 
you a Jong now. 
Heulen. Ay, ay, prigthos't now. By my rroth, feet e 
thou haſt a fine forehead. | 
Pan. Ay, you may, mays 5: 
| Helen. Lot hy —— . : Nhis Jove will undo wall 
o, Cupid, Cupid, Cupid! _ +703 
Pan. Love! ay, that it ſhall, Yfarth. 
Par. Ay, goo now, love, love, nothing but loves 
Pan. In good troth, it begins ſo: | 
Love, love, nothing but loves Fill m more / 
| For, oh, lobe bow 
Shoots beck and doe © 
The Haft confounds 9 
Not that it wounds, * 
'B ut lll till the fore. 


41 oy 


6 J ſpy-] This is the uſual exclamation at childiſh game called 
Hie, ſpies bie. STEEVE NS. 

7 Falling in, after falling out, &c.] i i. Ce The reconciliation and 
wanton dalliance of two lovers after a quarrel, may produce a Child, 
ang ſo make three of two. To LET. 


weer lord, ] In the quarto, tweet lad. Jonson. Ein 
5 The ſhaft confounds—] To confound, it has already been obferv- 
ed, formerly meant to deſtroy. MALoNnz. 


Jo Fas is wounds, ] i. e. that which it wounds, MusGRAVE. 


P 3 Theſe 
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.- Theſe lowers cry Oh j oh ! they die! 
Yet that which ſeems the wound to kill, 
Doth turn oh ! oh to ba! ha! he 4 
So dying love lives flill*: © 
Oh! ob! a white; Kit ba t 3 9 
Oh ht 4 8 op 928 ha! ha! bat . 
. 3222 * . Hy bot 


Helen. In love, i'faigh, $0 the very tip af the noche 

Par. He cats nothing but daves, love; and that breeds 
hot blood, and hot blood begets hot aaa ang hot 
thoughts beget hot deeds, and. hot deeds is 1 

Pan. Is this the generation of love? hot blood, hot 


thoughts, and hot deeds ? Why, they are vipers: Is 


| lang, a n of vipers? Sweet lord, who's a-field | 

to- da) 

Pat. Hector, Deiphobus, Helenus, Antenar, und all 

the gallantry of Troy: I would fain have arm'd to-day, 

bat my Nell would not have it ſo. How change my . 
er Troilus went not? 

Helen, He hangs the lip at ſomething on know all 

lard Pandarus. 

Pan. Not I, honey-ſweet qu 1 long to kong how 
— > ng o- dare e wur brother's « ex- 
cuſe ?) 7 

Par. To a ond 201 

Pan. Fare e een. 

Helen. —— a. Your niece. 

Pan, I will, ſweet queen. (Er 4 Retreat ſounded, 

Par. They are come from field; let = to Priam's hall, 
To greet the warriors. Sweet k en. I muſt woo. Rs 


2 "= lovers cry—Ob! ob! they die! 
Ver that which ſeems, the wound to kill, 
Doth turn ob ! ob ! to ba! ba! be! KEE p 
So dying love limes fill: ] So, in our autheur ili 6” + ly 
6 For have heazd, 5 Newt is a life in death, | 
: That lar ugh. and eveeps, and all but in a breath!” MAarons. 
The RM to kill may mean he. vnound 1 mortal. Jon RSO. 
ie pound „, he Killing wounds 
T0 


89899 
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To hel 'p unarm our Hector: his ſtubborn buckles, 
With theſe your white enchanting fingers touch'd, 
Shall more obey, than to the edge of ſteel, 
Or force of Greekiſh ſinews; you ſhall do more 
Than all the iſland kings, diſarm great Hector. | 
Helen. Twill make us proud to be his ſervant, Paris: 
Yea, what he ſhall receive of us in duty | 
Gives us more palm in beauty than we have; © -©- 
Yea, over-ſhines ourſelf. 
Web Ms above thought I love thee. I [Exeunts 


a 8 C EN E II. 
The Jens. | Pandarus* Orchard. 


Euter Pandarus, Z anda Servant,'s meeting. 
Pan. How now? where's thy maſter? at my conſin 
Creflida's > 
Serv. No, ſir ; he ſtays for you to condua him rhither, 


Enter Tao up. {fra 10 7 24TÞ 
Pan. O, here he coor I now, how now ? X 


Tro. Sirrah, walk off. [Exit PoE. 
Par. Have you ſeen my d 1 5 
Tro. No, Pandarus: Pall about ber er door, 

Like a ſtrange ſoul upon * St cd gow 1 

Staying for waftage. O, be 21 2 e's my +, "og 

And give me ſwift tranſporta nce to chaſe fields, 

Where F may wallow in the lily beds 

Propos'd for the deſerver! O — Pandarus, | 

From Cupid's ſhoulder pluck his painted, wings, = 

And fly with me to Creſlid! | 
Tan. Walk here i' the orchard, III bring her ſtraight. 

[Exit Pan DñAR Us. 
Tro. I am giddy; ; expeRation whirls me round. 

The imaginary reliſn is fo ſweet 

That it enchants my ſenſe; What will it be. 

When that the watry palate taſtes indeed 


7 5 Love's 
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Love's thrice-reputed nectar? death, I fear me 
Swooning deſtruction; or ſome joy too fine, | , 
Too ſubtle-potent, tun'd too ſharp * in er 

For the capacity of my ruder power? 
1 feat it much; and I do fear beſides, bref ls niih 
That I ſhall loſe diſtinction in my jo ys: 

As doth a battle, when they ge! on heaps | 

The * flying. l 


* 
_- 


Re-enter range. 


Pas. She's making her ready, ſhe'll come Rraight : 
you muſt be witty, now. She does fo bluſh, and fetches 
her wind ſo ſhort, as if ſhe were fray'd with a ſprite : 
I'll fetch her, It is the prettieſt villain :;—ſhe fetches 
her breath as oe: as 4 new-ta' en Ry. 

[Exit Fares. 


Tro. Pen ſuch 4 paſo doth andbrecs my boſom +. 
My heart beats thicker than a feverous pulſe; _ + - 
And all my powers do their beſtowing loſe, 
Like vaſſalage at unawares encount” ring 
The eye of majeſty 3, | . 


- Euter PanDarus, pit 1 n 


— iti come, what need you bluſh ? ſhame's a 
baby.— Here ſhe is now: ſwear the oaths now to her 
that you On ſworn to me —What are you gone again 


3 SI” too ſharp 7 So the quarto, except that i it has to inſtead 
of too. The folio reads—and too ſharp, MAL. 
4 Even A a pation doth embrace my 1 8 1 177 in ir Mer- 
cbant * enice a 
entrant deſpair,” MaLonz. 
5 Like vaſſalage at unowares encount'ring | 
| The eye of majeſty.] Rowe ſeems to have imitated this * in 
his Ambitious Stepmother, Act I 
46 Well may th' ab . 
« Start, if with heedleſs ſteps they unawares 
_ © Tread on the lion's walk: a prince's genius | 
&« Awes with ſoperior greatneſs ay bearath him.“ 871 LVENS. 


1 


you 
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you muſt be watch' d ere you be made tameꝰ, muſt you ? 
Come your ways, come your ways; an you draw back- 
ward, we Il put you i' the fills 7. Why do you not ſpeak 
to her ? Come, draw this curtain, and let's ſee your 
picture. Alas the day, how loath you are to offend 
day-light ! an 'twere dark, you'd cloſe ſooner. S0, fo; 
rub on, and kiſs the miſtreſs? How now, a kiſs in fee- 
farm“! build there, carpenter ; the air is ſweet. Nay, 
you ſhall fight your hearts out, ere I part you. The 


| 6 you muſt be watch'd ere you be made tame, ] Alluding to the 
manner of taming hawks. So, in the Taming of the Shrew: 

| Cc — to watch her as we watch thete kites.” STEEvVENS. 

Hawks were tam'd by being kept from flezp, and thus Pandarus 


means that Creſſida ſhould be tamed, MAL Nx... 1 5 5 
7 — i tbe fills.] That is, in the ſhafts, Fill is a provincial word 
uſed in ſome counties for thilli, the ſhafts of a cart or waggon. See 
The editor of the ſecond folio, for fills, the reading of the firſt foliog 
ſubſtituted ſles, which has been adopted in all the modern editions, 
The quarto has files, which is only the more ancient ſpelling of þ/ls. 
The words.** draw backward' ſhew that the original is the true read- 
ing. MALoNE.. . 42801 at 31 237 Foe ne: 
Come, draw this curtain, and let's ſet your picture.] It ſhould ſeem 
from theſe words that Creſſida, like Olivia in Twelfth Nigbt, was in- 
tended to come in veil'd. Patroclus however had as uſual a double 
meaning. MAaLoNZ. - itt off . 

9 So, ſo; rub on, and kils tbe miſtreſs.] The alluſion is to Sing. 
What we now call the jack, ſeems in Shakſpeare's time to have been 
termed the miftreſs. A bowl that kiſſes the jack or miſtreſs, is in 
the moſt advantageous fituation. Rub on is a term at the ſame 
game. So, in No Wit like a Woman's, a comedy, by Middleton, 

po 66 80, a fair riddance; 

6 There's three rubs gone; I've a clear way to the miſtreſs.” 
Again, in Decker's Satiromaſtix, 1602: BS 
„Mini. Since he hath hit the miſtreſs ſo often in the fore-game, 
we'll even play out the rubbers. | - „„ f 

&« Sir Vaugb. Play out your rubbers in God's name; by Jeſu I'll 
never bowwl in your alley.“ MATLONx. ; 

1 — a kiſs in fee-farm I] is a kiſs of a duration that has no bounds; 
a fee-farm being a grant of lands in fee, that is, for ever, reſerving a 


certain rent. Malo wn. 


{ 


faulcon 
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faulcon as the tercel, for all the ducks i' the ande go 


to, ao . 
ou have bereſt me of all words, lady. i. 
Pan. Words pay no debts, give her deeds: but ſhe'll 
bereave you of the deeds too, if ſhe call your activity in 
queſtion. What, billing again! here's—1z wvitnef where- 
of the parties ene Come in, come in; I'll 
80 f get 2A  - 3 N row DARUS, 
Cre. Will you walk ing my lord? 
Fro. O Creflida, how often have I wiſh'd me thus? 
Cre, Wiſh'd, my lord ?—The gods grant !—O my lord! 
To. What ſhould they ne what en this pretty 


7 — The ee a5 the tercel gell the ducks 7 th 8 Pag- 
darus means, that he'll match his niece againft her lover for any bett. 
The tencel is the male hawk; by the Javicen we general underſtand 
the ſemals. TuroBALD. © © 

he meaning is, I will back the falcon eint the tercel, 1 will 
wager chat the falcon is equal to the tereel. * el , 

I think we ſhauld rather read: A F 

6 at the tercel,—. r an 

In Chaucer's Troilus and Creſſeide, l. iv. 410, is the following 1 


2. 4 4 
14 
- 


from which Shakſpeare may have caught a glimpſe of meaning, though 


he has not very clearly expreſſed it. Pandarus is the ſpeaker : 
What ? God forbid, alway'that'eche pleſaunce | 
„ In o thing weve, and in non othir wight; 
6 Tf one can finge, anothir can wel daunce, . 
If this be godely, the is glad and light, 
„ Aud this is faire, and that ean gode . . 
4 « Eche for his vertue holdin is Fall dere, : 
Both beronen and faucon for rivere.” 8 | 
Again, in Fenton's, Tragi — 8, to. 1567: ee is 
that poſſible to make a froward kite a forward hawke to ther nb 2g 
EVENS, 
3 — the parties tnterchangeably— } have ſet their WE: and ſeals. 
So afterwards: Go to, a bargain made: ſeal it, ſeal it.“ Shale 
{peare appears to have had here an idea in his r that he has 
often expreſs'd. So, in Meaſure for Meaſure wr | | 
„ But my lies bring again, f 
4 Feals of love, but ſeal'd in'vain.” - 
Again, in his Feaus and Adonis © 1 
Pure lips, ſweet ſeals in my ſoft lips imprinted, N 
„ What bargains may I make, ſtill to be ſealing? Makoxr. 


abruption ? 
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abruption? What too curious dreg eſpies my ſweet lady 
in the fountain of our love? Ad 3 


Cre, Mare dregs than water, if my fears have eyes +, 
Tro. Fears make devils of cherubins ; they never ſee 


truly. 


© Cre, Blind fear, that ſeeing reaſan leads, finds ſafer * 


footing than blind reaſon ſtumbling without fear: To 
fear the worſt, oft cures the worſt. 3 
Fo. O, let my lady apprehend no fear: in all Cupid's 
pageant there 1s preſented na monſter. ; 
Cre. Nor nothing monſtrous neither? 

Tro, Nothing, but our undertakings ; when we yow 
to weep ſeas, live in fire, eat rocks, tame tygerss; 
thinking it harder for our miſtreſs to deviſe impoſition. 
enough, than for us to undergo any difficulty impoſed. 
This is the monſtruoſity in love, lady,—that the will is 
infinite, and the execution confined; that the defire is 
boundleſs, and the act a ſlave to limit. 5 

Cre. They ſay, all lovers ſwear more performance than 
they are able, and yet reſerve an ability that they never 
perform; vowing more than the perfection of ten, and 
diſcharging leſs than the e of one. They that 
have the voice of Hons, and the act of hares, are they 
not monſters ? Z 8 

Tro. Are there fuch ? ſuch are not we: Praiſe ys as we 
are taſted, allow us as we prove; our head ſhall go bare, 
till merit crown it : no perfection in reverſion ſhall have 

a praiſe in prefent : we will not name deſert, before his 

. 4 g 8 

4 2 my fears have.eyes.} The old copies have—tears, CorreQed 
by Mr. Pope. MALONE. be | 5 

5 —wweep ſeas, live in fire, eat rocks, tame tygers ;] Here we have, 
not a Trojan prince talking to. his miſtreſs, but Orlando Furioſo vow- 
ing that he will endure every calamity, that can be imagined ; 
that he will achieve more than ever knight performed. Martonz. 

6 — oyr Bend ſhall go bare, till merit crown it:] I cannot forbear to 
obferve, that the q 2 reads thus: Our bead ſpall go bare, till merit 


— - 


lover part no affection in reverſion, c. Had there been no other 
how could this have been cortected? The true reading is in the 


birth; 


N 
folig, Jenxwson. 
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5 birth - and, being born, his addition ſhall be humble 7. 


Few words to fair faith: Troilus ſhall be ſuch to Creſ- 
nd, as what envy can ſay worſt, ſhall be a mock for his 
cruth s and what truth can ſpeak trueſt, not truer than 

roilus. f 


Kr a Age you walk in, my lord? 


Re-enter PaN DAR us. 


Pan. What, bluſhing ſtill! have you not done calking 


. Well, uncle, what folly I commit, I dedicate to 
ou. 

: Pan. I thank.) you for that; if my lord get a 1 of 
yous you'l give him me: Be true to my lord: if he. 

flinch, chide me for it. | 

Tro. Yeu know now your hoſtages ; 3 your unele s word, 
and my firm faith. ©... 
Pan. Nay, I'll give my word for her. too; our kindred, 
though they be long ere they, are woo 'd, they are con- 
ſtant, being won: they are burrs, I can tell You; they'll | 
ſick where they are thrown 9. ?. 
© Cre. Boldneſs comes to me now, and brings me heart :— 
Prince Troilus, I have loy'd you night and day, a1 
For many weary months, - 

Fro. Why was my Creſſid then ſo hard to win 2 

Cre. Hard to ſeem won; but I was won, my lord. 
With the firſt glance that ever—Pardon me; | 
If I confeſs much, you will play the tyrant. 
I love you now; but not, till now, ſo much 


7 Bis addition "ball be bumble] We "Wil. give him no. Kigh or 
ge” titles. . OHNSON. 3 
l, 1 | yon 26 8 
s — what envy can ſay worſt, n or his truth; i. e. 
mal be only a ah for 1 rs FATE malice for ſuch is the TD 
ing of the word envy) mall not be able to impeach his truth, or attack 
him in an) — way except by ridiculing him for his conſtancy.— be 
See Vol. P-42, n. I, and p. 70, n. 5. Maron x. c 
= rbey 2 Heb where they are oe This alluſion has already 

occurred 8 ure for NMeaſure: 
60 en lar, Jam a kind of burr, I mall flick,” STEVENS. 


But 
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But I might maſter it: —in faith, I lie; A 
My thoughts were like unbridled children, grown 
Too headftrong for their mother: See, we fools! 
Why have I blabb'd? who ſhall be true to us, 
When we are ſo unſecret to ourſelves ? 
But, though I lov'd you well, I woo'd you not; 
And. yet, good faith, I wiſh'd myſelf a man; 
Or, that we women had men's privilege TS 
Of ſpeaking firſt, Sweet, bid me hold my tongue; 
For, in this rapture, I ſhall ſurely ſpeak | 
The thing I ſhall repent. See, ſee, your filence, 
Cunning in dumbneſs*, from my weakneſs draws 
My very ſoul of counſel : Stop my mouth. 

Tro. And ſhall, albeit ſweet muſick iſſues thence, 

Pan. Pretty, i'faith. . | 
Tire. My lord, I do beſeech you, pardon me; 

*Twas not my purpoſe, thus to beg a kiſs: 

Lam aham'd 0 heavens! what have I done? 
For this time will I take my leave, my lord. 

Fro. Your leave, ſweet Creſſid? £6 
Pan. Leave! an you take leave till to-morrow morn- 
1Ng,— | 

Gre. Pray you, content you. 

Fo. What offends you, lady? 

Cre, Sir, mine own company. 

Tro. You cannot ſhun yourſelf. 

Cre. Let me go and try: | 
T have a kind of ſelf reſides with you *; 

But an unkind ſelf; that itſelf will leave, 
To be another's fool. I would be gone: 
Where is my wit ? I know not what I ſpeax , 
; Cong. 18 dumbneſs,] The quarto and folio read—Coming in 
dumbneſs. The emendatiog was made by Mr. Pope, MatonsE. 
. I bave a hind of ſelf reſides with you ;] So, in our author's 123d 
onnet 2 | 
60 — for I, being pent in thee, 

cc Perforce am thine, and all that is in me.” Matrox. 

3 — 7 oould be gone | i SS XY 
dere is my wit? I know not what I ſpeak] Thus the quarto, 
The folio reads : WT | | 

To be another's fool, Where is my wit? | 
. I would be gone. I ſpeak I know not what: Matont- 
* 
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Tro. ma _ they what they ſpeak, that ſpeak fo 
- WHEIY. | | 
Cre. Perchance, my lord, I ſhew more craft than love ; 
And fell ſo roundly to a large confeflion, | | 
To angle for your thoughts: But you are wiſe; 
Or elſe yau love not; For to be wiſe, and love, 
Exceeds man's might“; that divells with gods above. 
Tro. O, that I thought it could. be in a woman, 


4 — But you are wiſe, 
Or elſe you love not; for to be wiſe and love, 
Exceeds man's might, &c.] Re. 
but were not wiſe, == | 
Or elſe wwe love not; to be wiſe and love, 
| Exceeds man's might z—, ; 57 775 
Creſſida, in return to the praiſe given by Troilus to her wiſdom, re- 
plies ; That lovers are never wiſe; that it is beyond the power of 
man to bring love and wiſdom to an union.” - Jonn$6Nn. . | 
to be wiſe and love, E | 
Exceeds man's might ;] This is from Spenſer, Shepherd's Cal. 
March : . . | | | 
«© To be wiſe, and eke to love, 
cc Is granted ſcarce to gods above.” TYRNWIRAITT. 
The thought originally belongs to Publits Syras, among whoſe ſen- 
tences we find this: | 
Amare et ſapere vix Deo conceditur. | C1 | 
Marſton, in the Dutch Courtezan, 1606, has the ſame thought, 
and the line is printed as a quotationz 5 
« But raging luſt my fate all ſtrong doth move; 
« The gods themſelves cannot be wiſe and lowed” 
. Creſlida's argument is certainly inconſequential : „ Bat you are 
wiſe, or elſe you are not in love; for no one who is in love can be wiſe,” 
I do not, however, believe there is any corruption, as our authour ſome- 
times entangles himſelf in inextricable difficulties of this kind. One 
of the commentators has endeavoured fo extort ſenſe from the words 
as they tang and thinks there is no difficulty, In theſe eafes the 
ſureſt way to prove the inaccuracy, is, to omit the word that embar- 
raiſes the ſentence. Thus, if, 57 a moment, we read— 
—— But you are wiſe; | | 
*. "Or eſſe you love; for to be wiſe and love 
Exceeds man's might; &c. _ 
the inference is clear, by the omiſſion of the word not : which is 
not à Word of fo little importance that a ſentence ſhall have juſt the 
ſame meaning whether a negative is contained in it or taken 5 it. 
But for all iriactoracies of this Kind our poet himſelf is undoubtedly 
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(As, if it can, I will preſume in you,) Pi. 
To feed for aye her lamp and flames of love; 
T4 keep her conſtancy in plight and youth, 
Out-living beauty's outward, with a mind 
That doth renew ſwifter than blood decays 5! 
Or, that perſuaſion could but thus convince me, 
That my integrity and truth to you | 
Might be affronted with the match © and weight 
Of ſuch a winnow'd purity in love; N 
How were I then uplifted! but, alas, 
I am as true as truth's ſimplicity, 
And ſimpler than the infancy of truth 7. 
Cre. In that I'll war with you. 
Tro. O virtuous fight, + | | 
When right with right wars who ſhall be moſt right? 
True ſwains in love ſhall, in the world to come, 
Approve their truths by Troilus: when their rhymes, 
Full of proteſt, of oath, and big compare, 
Want ſimiles, truth tir'd with iteration . 
As true as ſteelꝰ, as plantage to the moon *, 


A 


þ # 


faster than blood decays !} Blood in Shakſpesre frequently 
means deſire, appetite, MaLoNE. 


.6s Might be affronted with the match =] I with < my integrity 


might be met and matched with ſuch equality and force of pure un- 
mingled love.” JornsoN. 


7 And fimpler than the infancy of truth.] This is fine; and means, 


% Ere truth, to defend itſelf againſt deceit in the commerce of the 
world, had, out of neceſſity, learned wordly policy.” WarBURTONs 
#8 True ſwains in love ſhall, in the world to come, 5 
Approve their traths by Troilus : when their. rhymes, 
. Full of proteſt, of oath, and big compare, 
. Want familes, trath tir'd with iteration,—} The metre, as well 
as the ſenſe, of the laſt verſe will be improved, I think, by reading: - 
. | Want femiles of truth, tir'd with Herationg— » | | 
So, a little lower in the ſame ſpeech; MOTORS 
Tes after all compariſons of truth, Tyawarrmt. 
This is a very probable conjecture. Truth at prefent has no verb to 
Which it can relate. MaLoNnE. . - | | 


9 As tree as fleel,] Ar true a feel is an ancient proverbiak Srils- 


4 A in Lydgate's Troy Book where he ſyeake of Troilue, le iis 

10. 

„ Thereto in love trete as any fiele," SrEEV INS. 
| | 7 Mirreur t 


A 


— 


— — — 
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As ſun to day, as turtle to her mate, 
As iron to adamant *, as earth to the center,. 
Yet, after all compariſons of truth, 
As truth's authentick authag. to be cited®, x 
As true as Troilus ſhall crown up the verſe, 
And ſanctify the numbers. | 
Cre. Prophet may you be! 
If 1 be falſe, or ſwerve a — from Ip 
When time is old and hath forgot itſelf, ; 
When . have worn iv ſtones of of Troy, | 


 Mirrours formerly beliip ih of feet, T once thought this meaning 

might be, c as true as the mirour, which Faithfully exhibits every image 
that is preſented before it. But I now think with Mr. Steevens that A. 
true gs fleel was merely a proverbial expreflion, without any ſuch allu- 
ſion. A paſſage in an old piece entitled The Pleaſures of Poetry, no 
date, but printed in the time a Queen Elizabeth, will admit 1955 
interpretation: . 

c Behold in her the lively glaſſe, 

& The pattern, true as fieel.” MAL ONE. 

— as plantage to the moon, Alluding to the common opinion of 
ws influence the moon has over what is op or ſown, which was 
therefore done in the increaſe: 

« Rite Latonæ puerum canentes,- 
« Rite creſcentem face noctilucam, by? 

« Profperam frugum,—,” Hor. lib. iv. od. 6. Windes Tow. 
From a book entitled The profitable Art of Gardening, &c. by Tho. 
Hill, Londoner, the third edition, printed in 1579, I i Hot that nei- 
ther ſowing, planting, nor grafting, were ever undertaken without a 
ferupulous attention to the increaſe or waning of the moon. Dryden 
does not appear to have underſtood me paſſage, and has 3 al- 

tered it thus: 
As true as flowing tides are to rode moon, STEVENS. 

As true—as plantage to the —_—_— This may be fully illuſtrated by a 
quotation from Scott's Diſcoverie of Witchcraft : * The poore huſband- 
man perceivath that the — of the moone maketh plants fruteful! : 
fo as in the full moone they are in the beſt ſtrength; decaieing in the 
wane; and in the conjunction do utterlie wither and vade.” FARMER, 

z Ai iron to adamant,—] So,'in Greene's Tu Duoque, 16142 

4 As true to thee as ftee/to adamant. MaLons. 

3 As truth's authentick author te be cired,] Troilus ſhall crown 

the werſe, as a man to be cited as the authentick author of truth; as one 


whoſe proteſtations were true to a * Jon NON, 
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And blind oblivion ſwallow'd cities up #, 
And mighty ſtates characterleſs are grated - 
To duſty nothing; yet let memory, 
From falſe to falſe, among falſe maids in love, 
Upbraid my falſehood | when they have ſaid—as falſe 
As air, as water, wind, or ſandy earth, | 
As fox to lamb, as wolf to heifer's calf, 
Pard to the hind, or 1 to her ſon; 
Yea, let them ſay, to ſtick the heart of falſhood, 
As falſe as Creſſid. ; | 
Pan. Go to, a bargain made: ſeal it, ſeal it; Ill be 
the witneſs.— Here I hold your hand; here, my couſin's. 
If ever you prove falfe one to another, ſince I have taken 
fuch pains to bring you together, let all pitiful goers- 
between be calPd to the world's end after my name, call 
them all—Pandars; let all conſtant men? be Troiluſes, 
| mb 


4 And blind oblivion ſwallow'd cities 1p, ] So, in X. Richard III. 

guarto, 1598: „ . 
&© And almoſt ſhoulder'd in this Fe gulph 
« Of blind forgetfulneſs and dark oblivion.” MAL ONE. 

5 — let all conſtant men—] Though Hanmer's emendation [ incon- 
Pant] be plauſible, I believe Shakſpeare wrote conſtant. He ſeems to 
| have been leſs attentive to make Pandar talk conſequentially, than to 
account for the ideas actually annexed to the three names. Now it is 
eertain, that, in his time, a.Troilus was as clear an expreſſion for @ 
conſtant lower, as a Creſſida and a Pandar were for a jilt and a pimp. 

TYRWHITT. 

I entirely agree with Mr. Tyrwhitt, and am happy to have his opi- 
nion in ſupport of the reading of the old copy, from which, in my 
apprehenfion, we ought not” to deviate, except in caſes of extreme 
neceſſity. Of the aſlertion in the latter part of his note relative to the 
conſtancy of Troilus various proofs are furniſhed by our old poets, $o, 
in A Gorgeous Gallery of gallant inventions, &c. 4to. 1578 3 

6 But if thou me forſake, | 
« As Creſſid that forgot 
ce True Troilus, her make, & c. 
Again, ibid: ; 
« As Troilus' truth ſhall be my ſhield, 
&© To kepe my pen from blame, 
cc So Creſſid's crafte ſhall kepe the field, 
c For to reſound thy ſhame,'*” | | 
Mr. Maſon objects, that cenſſant cannot be the true reading, becauſe 
. f  Pandarus 


| 
| 
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all falſe women Creflids, and all brokers-between Pan- 
dars !v{ay, amen. 

Tro. Amen. 

Cre. Amen. 

Pan. Amen. Whereupon I will ſhew you a chamber 
and a beds, which bed, becauſe it ſhall not ſpeak of 
your pretty encounters, preſs it to death: away. 

And Cupid, grant all tongue-ty'd maidens here, 

Bed, chamber, Pandar to provide this geer ! [ Zæeunt. 


SCENE III. 
Tie Grecian Camp. 


Enter AGamEMNON, ULYSSES, Diomtpes, NESTOR, 
Ajax, MeEnNELAUs, and CALCHAS, 


Cal. Now, princes, for the ſervice I have done you, 
The advantage of the time prompts me aloud 


Pandarus has already ſuppoſed that they ſhould borb prove falſe to each 
other, and it would therefore be abſurd for him to ſay that Troilus 
thould be quoted as an example of conſtancy. But to this the anſwer 
is, that Shakſpeare himſelf knew what the event of the ſtory was, 
and who the perſon was that did preve falſe ; that many expreſſions 
in his plays haye dropped from him in conſequence of that knowledge 
that are improper in the mouth of the ſpeaker ; and that in his licen- 
tious mode of writing, the words, if ever you. prove falſe one to an- 
other,” may mean, not, if you both prove falſe, but, if it ſhould hap- 
pen that any falſhood or breach of faith ſhould diſunite you wvho are now 
thus attached to each other. This might and did happen, by one of the 
parties proving falſe, and breaking her engagemeut. | | 

The modern editions read—if ever you prove falſe to one another; 
but the reading of the text is thar of the quarto and folio, and was 
the phraſeology of Shakſpeare's age. MaALons, 

It is clearly the intention of the poet that this imprecation ſhould 
be ſuch a one as was verified by the event, as it is in part to this very 
day. But neither was Troilus ever uſed to denote an inconſtant lover, 
nor, if we believe the ſtory, did he ever deſerve the character, as 
both the others did in truth deſerve that ſhame here imprecated upon 
them. Beſides, Pandarus ſeems to adjuſt his imprecation to thoſe of 
the other two preceding, juſt as they dropped from their lips; as falſe 
as Creſſid, and conſequently as true (or as conſtant) as Troilus, HEATH» 

6 - aud a FRA, Theſe words are nor in the old copy, but what 
follows ſhews that they were inadvertently omitted. MAaLonss 


To 
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o call for recompence. Appear it to your mind, 
That, through the ſight I bear in things, to Jove 
I have abandon'd Troy, left my Hoſſeſſion, 
Incurr'd a traitor's name; expos'd myſelf, 
From certain and poſſeſt conveniences, 
To doubtful fortunes ; ſequeſt' ring from me all 
That time, acquaintance, cuſtom, and condition, 
Made tame and moſt familiar to my nature; 
And here, to do you ſervice, am become 
As new into the world?, ſtrange, unacquainted : hat 
0 
7 througb the Ls 74 bear in things, to Jove | 
T bave x. vr”. Troy, left my poſſeſſion, 
Incurr'd a traitor's name; expos'd myſelf, 
From certain and pyſſeſt conweniences, 
And bere, to do you ſervice, am become 
As new into the wvorld,] In p. 149, n. 3, an account has been 
given of the motives which induced Calchas to abandon Troy. The 
ſervices to: which he alludes, a ſhort quotation from Lydgate will ſuffi» 
- ciently explain. Auncient Hi. &c. 1555. 
6 He entred into the oratorye,— 
& And beſily gan to knele and praye, 
46 And his things devoutly for to ſaye, 
ce And to the god crye and call full ſtronge; 
4% And for Apollo would not tho prolonge, 
«& Sodaynly his anſwere gan attame, 
& And ſayd Calchas twies by his name; 
c Be right well *ware thou ne tourne agayne 
« To Troy towne, for that were but in vayne, 
c For finally lerne this thynge of me, 
4 Tn ſherte tyme it ſhall deſtroyed be: | 
«© This is in ſooth, whych may not be denied. 
c Wherefore I will that thou be alyed 
« With the Greekes, and with Achilles go 
«© To them anone; my will is, it be fo jw 
For tbos to them ſhall be neceſſary, 
& In counſtling and in giving rede, 
"46 And be right belping to their gaod ſpede.” | | 
Mr. Theobald thinks it ftrange that Calchas ſhould claim any merit 
from having joined the Greeks, after he had faid that he knew his 
country was undone; but there is no inconſiſtency: he had left, from 
whatever cauſe, what was dear to him, his country, friends, chil 
dren,” &c. and, having joined and ſerved the Greeks, was entitled to 
protection and reward. — 
On the phraſe As new into the world, (for ſo the old copy reads, ) I 
muſt obſer ve, that it appears — aß number of paſſages in our 
5 . AR OM 2 e old 
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ſuſpect woreft has been printed inſtead of reſt» Antenor is ſuch a fay 
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J do beſeech you, as in way of taſte, 
To give me now a little benefit, 
Out of thoſe many regiſter'd in promiſe, 
Which, you ſay, live to come in my behalf. | 
Agam. What would'ſt thou of us, Trojan? make de- 
mand. : 

Cal. You have a Trojan priſoner, call'd Antenor, 
Yeſterday took; Troy holds him very dear. 
Oft have you (often have you thanks therefore) 

Deſir'd my Creſſid in right great exchange, | 

Whom Troy hath ſtill deny*d : But this Antenor, 

I know, is ſuck a wreſt in their affairs *, 5 | 
| at 


old writers, the word into was formerly often uſed in the ſenſe of unte, 
as it evidently is here. In proof of this aſſertion, the following paſ- 
ſages may be adduced; | 

« It was a pretty part in the old church-playes when the nimble 


Vice would ſkip up nimbly like a jackanapes into the devil's necke, 


and ride the devil a courſe.” Harſnet's Declaration of Popiſh Impoſ- 
zures, 4to, 1602. 

Again, in a letter written by 5. Paſton, July 8, 1468; Paſton Let- 
ters, Vol. II. p. 5. „ and they that have juſted with him into this 
day, have been as richly beſeen, &c, . | 

Again, in Laneham's Account of the Entertainment at Xenelevortb, 
in 1575: — what time it pleaſed her to ryde forth into the chaſe, 
to hunt the hart of fors; which found, anon,“ &c. 

Again, in Daniel's Civil Warres, B. IV. St. 72, edit. 1602 

«& She doth conſpire to have him made away, 
«© Thruſt zereinto not only with her pride, 
«© But by her father's counſell and conſent.” 
Again, in our authour's All: Fell that ends well: 
cc — III ſtay at home, | 
«© And pray God's bleſſing into thy attempt.” Maronr. 

m through the fight I bear in things, to Jove—] This paſſage in all 
the modern editions is filently depraved, and printed thus: - 
through the fight I bear in things to come. | 
The word is ſo printed that nothing but the ſenſe can determine whe- 
ther it be love or Jove. I believe that the editors read it as love, and 
therefore made the alteration to obtain ſome meaning. JonnsoN. 

— to love, might mean—to the conſequences of Paris's love for 
Helen. STEEVENS. | | 

* — ſuch a wreſt in their affairs,] According to Dr. Johnſon, who 
quotes this line in his Dictionary, the meaning is, that the /oſs of 
Antenor is ſuch a violent diſtortion of their affairs, c. But as in a 
former ſcene we had 9ver-refted for o'er-wreſted, ſo here I ſtrongly 
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That their negotiations all muſt ſlack, 
Wanting his may, and they will almoſt 
Give us a prince of blood, a ſon of Priam, 
In change of him: let him be ſent, great princes, 
And he ſhall buy my daughter ; and her preſence 
Shall quite ſtrike off all ſervice I have done, 
In moſt accepted pain. pre 
Aga. Let Diomedes bear him, | 
And bring us Creflid hither ; Calchas ſhall have 
What he requeſts of us.—Good Diomed, 
Furniſh you fairly for this interchange : 
Withal, bring word—if Hector will to-morrow 
Be anſwer'd in his challenge; Ajax is ready. 
Dio. This ſhall I undertake ; and *tis a burden | 
Which I am proud to bear. [ Hxeunt Diou. and CAL. 


Enter ACHILLES, and PATROCLUS, before their tent. 


DUN. Achilles ſtands i'the entrance of his tent 
Pleaſe it our general to paſs ſtrangely by him,' 
As if he were forgot ;—and, princes all, 
Lay negligent and looſe regard upon him :— 
I will come laſt : *Tis like, he'll queſtion me, 
Why ſuch unplaufive eyes are bent, why turn'd on him: 
If ſo, I have derifion med'cinable, 
To uſe between your ſtrangeneſs and his pride, 
Which his own will ſhall have deſire to Fink 3 
It may do good: pride hath no other glaſs 
To ſhew itſelf, but pride; for ſupple Knees 
Feed arrogance, and are the proud man's fees. 


or ſupport of their affairs, &c. All the ancient Engliſh muſkets had 
refs by which they were ſupported. The ſubſequent words - wanting 
bis manage appear to me to confirm the emendation. To ſay that 
Antenor himſelf (for ſo the paſſage runs, not, the /oſs of Antenor,) is 
a violent diftortion of the Trojan negotiations, is little better than 
nonſenſe. MAaLoNE. 5 | 
8 In moſt accepted pain.] Sir T. Hanmer, and Dr, Warburton after 
him, read In moſt accepted pay. They de not ſeem to underſtand 
the conſtruction of the paſſage. Her preſence, ſays Calchas, ſhall firike 
off, or recompence, the ſervice I bave done, even in thoſe /abours which 
were moſt accepted. JOHNSON» | | 
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gam. We'll execute your purpoſe, and put on 
A "> pa of ſtrangeneſs as we 3 4 
So do each lord; and either greet him not, 
Or elſe diſdainfully, which ſhall ſhake him more 
Than if not look' d on. I will lead the way. 
Achil. What, comes hs general to ſpeak with me? 
You know my mind, I'll fight no more gainſt Troy. 
Agam. What ſays Achilles? would he aught with us? 
 Nep. Would you, my lord, — with the net] 
Achil. No. 
Net. Nothing, my lord. | 
Agam. The better. [Exeant Ac au. and Nxsr. 


Aebi. Good day, good day. 
Men. How do you ? how 45 you? [Exit Mx. 


Acbil. What, does the cuckold ſcorn me? 
Ajax. How now, Patroclus ? - 
Acbil. Good morrow, Ajax, 


Ajax. Ha? | 

Achil. Good morrow. 88 

Ajax. Ay, and good next da Exit 4 

52 What mean theſe lows: ? know they not 
Achilles ? 


Patr. They paſs by ſtrangely : they were us'd to bend, 
To ſend their ſmiles before them to Achilles ; ; 
To come as humbly, as they us'd ta creep 
To holy altars. 

Achil, What, am I of late? - 
»Tis certain, Greatneſs, once fallen out with fortune, 
Muſt fall out with men too: What the declin'd is, 
He ſhall as ſoon read in the eyes of others, 
As feel in his own fall: for men, like butterflies, 
Shew nat their mealy wings, but to the ſummer ; 
And not à man, for being ſimply man, 
Hath any honour; but honour? for thoſe honours 
That are without him, as place, riches, and favour, 
Prizes of accident as oft as merit: 


1 bot bonour —} Thys the quarto. The folio readz—but bo- 
nour d. Maro. : X 
4 Which 
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Which when they fall, as being ſlippery ſtanders, 

The love that lean'd on them as ſlippery too, 

Do one pluck down another, and together 

Die in the fall. But tis not fo with me: 

Fortune and J are friends; I do enjoy 

At ample point all that I did poſſeſs, 

Save theſe men's looks; who do, methinks, find out 

Something not worth in me ſuch rich beholding 

As they have often given. Here 1s Ulyſſes ; 

P11 interrupt his reading. —How now, Ulyſſes? 
Dh. Now, great Thetis' ſon ? | 
Achil, What are you reading ? 

U. A ſtrange fellow here 

Writes me, That man—how dearly ever parted *, 

How much in having, or without, or in,— 

Cannot make boaſt to have that which he hath, 

Nor feels not what he owes, but by reflection; 

As when his virtues ſhining upon others 

Heat them, and they retort that heat again : 

Jo the firſt giver. 85 | | 
Achil. This is not ſtrange, Ulyſles. 

The beauty that is borne here in the face, 

The bearer knows not, but commends itfelf 

To others? eyes: nor doth the eye itſelf * 

(That moſt pure ſpirit of ſenſe) behold itſelf 3; 

Not going from itſelf; but eye to eye oppos'd 


1 — bow dearly ever parted,] However excellently endowed, with 
however dear or precious parts enriched or adorned, . JOHNSON» 

So, in a ſubſequent paſſage: 

«© — no man is the lord of any thing, _. 
«© (Though in and of him there is much confifting,) 
c Till he communicate his parts to others.“ 

Ben Jonſon has uſed the word parted in the ſame manner) in the 
Dramatis Perſone of Every Man out of bis Humour: MACHEN, 
a man well-parted, a ſufficient ſcholar,” &c. Maronss 

2 — nor doth the eye itſelf; 8&c.] So, in Fulius Ceſar : 

« No, Caſſius; for the eye ſees not itfelf, w 
« But by reflection, by ſome other things.” STzzvens. 
3 To others) eye: - 1 
That moſt pure ſpirit, & c.] Theſe two lines are totally omitted in 
all the editions but the firſt quarto. Por x. 
Salutes 


Q4 


SY 
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Salutes each other with each other's form. 

For ſpeculation turns not to itſelt “, 

Till it hath travell'd, and is marry'd there 

Where it may ſee itſelf; this is not ſtrange at all, 

. I do not ſtrain at the poſition, 

It is familiar; but at the author's drift: 

Who, in his circumſtance *, expreſsly proves 

That no man is the lord of any thing, 

(Though in and of him there be much confiſting, ) 

Till he communicate his parts to others: 

Nor doth he of himſelf know them for aught 

Till he behold them form'd in the applauſe 

Where they are extended; which, like * an arch, rever- 
berates 

The voice again ; or like a gate of ſteel 

Fronting the ſun, receives and renders back 

His figure and his heat. I was much rapt in this; 

And {homey here immediately 

The unknown Ajax. 

Heavens, what a man is there! a very horſe ; ; 

That has he knows not what. Nature, what things 
there are, 

Moſt abject in regard, and dear i in uſe ! 

What things again moſt dear in the eſteem, 


And poor in worth! Now ſhall we ſee to-morrow, 


An act that very chance doth throw u = him, 
Ajax renown'd 7. O heavens, what ſome men do, 


4 For ſpeculation turns not, Kc. Speculation has here the ſame 
meaning as in Macbetb: : 
«© Thou haſt no ſpeculation in thoſe eyes 
© Which thou doſt glare with.“ Maron. 
5 — in bis circumſtance, ] In the detail or circumduction of his ar- 


gument. JOHNSON. 


* — which, lite—] Old Copies—who, like—. Corrected by Mr. 


Rowe. MaLoNE, 
6 The unknown Ajax. ] Aar, who has abilities which were never 
brought into view or uſe. Jon x SON. 
7 — Now ſhall we ſee to-morrow, 
An af that very chance doth throw pon bim, 
Aiaæ renotun d.] I once thought that we ought to read renown« 


But by conſidering the middle line as parenthetical, the paſſage i is ſuffi- 
cjeatly —— MALONE. 


While 


5 
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While ſome men leave to do! 3 
How ſome men creep in ſkittiſh fortune's hall*, 
Whiles others play the ideots in her eyes! f 
How one man eats into another's pride, 

While pride is faſting in his wantonneſs?! 

To ſee theſe Grecian lords !—why, even already 
They clap the lubber Ajax on the ſhoulder; 
As if his foot were on brave Hector's breaſt, + 
And great Troy ſhrieking “. 
Achil. J do believe it: for they paſs'd by me, 
As miſers do by beggars; neither gave to me 
Good word, nor look : What, are my deeds forgot ? 
DUH. Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 

Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, | 
A great- ſiz d monſter of ingratitudes : 

Thoſe ſcraps are good deeds paſt ; which are devour'd 

As faſt as they are made, forgot as ſoon | , 
As done : Perſeverance, dear my lord, ö NE 
Keeps honour bright: To have done, is to hang 
Quite out of faſhion, like a ruſty mail 
In monumental mockery. Take the inſtant way; 
For honour travels in a ſtrait fo narrow, 


3 How ſome men creep in flittiſh fortune's Ball,] To creep is to Ree 
out of ſight from whatever motive. Some men keep out of notice in the 
ball of fortune, while others, though they but play the ideot, are al- 
ways in her eye, in the way of diſtinction. JouNsoN. 

I canaot think that creep, uſed without any explanatory word, can 
mean to keep out of fight. While ſome men, ſays Ulyſſes, remain 
tamely inactive in fortune's hall, without any effort to excite her at- 
tention, others, &c. Such, I think, is the meaning, MaLone. 

2 While pride is faſting in bis wantonneſs !] I have preferred faſting, 
the reading of the quarto, to feaſting, which we find in the folio, not 
only becauſe the quarto copies are in general preferable to the folio, 
but becauſe the original reading furniſhes that kind of antitheſis of 
which our poet was ſo fond. One man eats, while another faſts. 
Achilles is he who faſts; who capriciouſly abſtains from thoſe active 
exertions which would furniſh new food for his pride. Dr. Johnſon 
thinks either word may bear a good ſenſe.» MALONE. 

And great Troy ſhrieking.] Thus the quarto. The fol's has, lefs 
poetically,.— printing. MALONE. | | 
Time hath, my Ford, a wallet at his Lack,] This ſpeech is printed 
in all the modern editions with ſuch deviations from the old copy, as 
Exceed the lawful power of an editor. JOHNSON. 25 . 

Where 
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Where one but goes abreaſt : keep then the path; 

For emulation hath a thouſand ſons, . 

That one by one purſue; If you give way, 

Or hedge aſide from the direct forthright, 

Like to an enter'd tide, they all ruſh by, 

And leave you hindmoſt ;— 

Or, like a gallant horſe fallen in firſt rank, 

Lie there r pavement to the abject rear 2, 

O' er run and trampled ons: Then what they do in pre- 
ſent, j 

Though leſs than yours in paſt, muſt o'er-top yours: 

For time is like a faſhionable hoſt, 

That ſlightly ſhakes his Hare gueſt by the hand; 

And with his arms out-ſtretch'd, as he would fly, 

Graſps-in the comer: Welcome ever ſmiles*, 

And farewel goes out ſighing. O, let not virtue feek 

Remuneration for the thing it was; for beauty, wit, 

High birth, vigour of bone, deſert in ſervice, 

Love, friendſhip, charity, are ſubjects all 

To envious and calumniating time. | 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 

That all, with one concent, praiſe new-born gawds, 

Though they are made and moulded of things paſt ; 


> — to the abjef rear,] So Hanmer. All the editors before him 
read to the abject, near. JOHNSON, | 2 

3 O'er run, &c.] The quarto wholly omits the ſimile of the horſe, 
and reads thus: | of 

And leave you bindmoſt, then what they do at preſent, . 
The folio ſeems 2 have ys omiſſion, for 2 kite — 
Or, like a gallant borſe. . Jon xsoN. 

The conſtruction is, Or, like a gallant horſe, &c. you lie there for 
pavement—; the perſonal pronoun of a preceding line being under- 
ſtood here. There are many other paſſages in theſe plays in which a 
fmilar ellipſis is found. So, in this play, p. 231: © but commends 
itſelf , inſtead of © but it commends itſelf.” Marons. 

4 Welcome ever ſmiles, ] The compoſitor inadvertently repeated the 
word tbe, which has juſt occurred, and printed —tbe welcome, &c. 
The emendation was made by Mr. Pope. MALONE. 

5 — for beauty, wit, &c.] The modern editors read: 

or beauty, wit, higb birth, deſert in ſervice, &c. 
I do not deny but the changes produce a more eaſy lapſe of numbers, 

but they do not exhibit the work of Shakſpeare. Jounsone. A 4 

n 
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And give to duſt, that is a little gilt, 
More laud than gilt o'er-duſted®, 
The preſent eye praiſes the preſent object: 
Then marvel not, thou great and complete man, 
That all the Greeks begin to worſhip Ajax; 
Since things in motion ſooner catch the eye, 
Than what not ſtirs. The cry went once on thee 7, 
And ſtill it might, and yet it may again, 
If thou would*ſt not entomb thyſelf alive, 
And caſe thy reputation in thy tent ; 
Whoſe glorious deeds, but in theſe fields of late, 
Made emulous miſſions * mongſt the gods themſelves, 
And drave great Mars to faction. 
Achil. Of this my privacy 
I have ſtrong reaſons. | 
Jui. But *gainſt your privacy | 
The reaſons are more potent and heroical : 
*Tis known, Achilles, that you are in love 
With one of Priam's daughters“. 
Achil, Ha! known? 
Ui. Is that a wonder? 
The providence that's in a watchful ſtate, 


© And give to duſt, that is a little gilt, 

More laud than gilt o er-duſted.] That is, as Dr. Johnſon has ob- 
ſerved, than to gilt o'er-duſted. Gilt in the ſecond line is a ſubſtantive. 
See Vol. VII. p. 162, n. 2. The quarto and folio read-—And goe to 
duſt, &c. The correction was made by Dr. Thirlby. MALoNE- 

7 — went once on thee,] So the quarto. The folio - went out on 
thee. MALONE, ; 
Made emulous miſſions —] The meaning of miſſions ſeems to be, 
diſpatches of the gods from heaven about mortal buſineſs, ſuch as often 
happened at the ſiege of Troy. JonxX SN. | 

It means the deſcent of deities to combat on either ſide; an idea 
which Shakſpeare very probably adopted from Chapman's tranſlation 
of Homer. In the fifth book Diomed wounds Mars, who on his re- 
turn to heaven is rated by Jupiter for having interfered in the battle. 
This diſobedience is the faction which 1 ſuppoſe Ulyſſes would de- 
ſcribe. STxzEzvENs. i | | 

9 — one of Priam's daughters.] Polyxena, in the act of marrying. 
whom, he was en by Paris. SrEEV IXS. Ot 

| Knows 


A 
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Knows almoſt every grain of Plutus? gold“; 
Finds bottom in the uncomprehenſive deeps ; 
Keeps place with thought *, and almoſt, like the gods, 
Does thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles 3, 1 
There is a myſtery (with whom relation 

Durſt never meddle*) in the ſoul of ſtate ; 
Which hath an operation more divine, 

Than breath, or pen, can give expreſſure to: 
All the commerce that you have had with Troy, 
As perfectly is ours, as yeurs, my lord; 

And 1 better would it fit Achilles much, 

To throw down Hector, than Polyxena: 

But it muft grieve young Pyrrhus now at home, 
When fame ſhall in our iſlands ſound her trump z 
And all the Greekiſh girls ſhall tripping ſing, — 


1 4 


' Knows olmeft every grain of Plutus* gold ;] For this elegant line 
the quarto has only, - IT 
Knows almoſt every thing. Jon xsON. | 
The old copy has—Pluto's gold. The correction which I have made 
of this obvious error of the preſs, needs no juſtification» The ſame 
error is found in Fulivs Cæſar, Act IV. ſe. iii. where it has been 
properly corrected : 5 . 
„ — within, a heart, | | 
„ Dearer than Pluto's mine, richer than gold.” | 
So, in this play, AQ IV. ſc. i. we find in the quarto, to Calche's 
Houſe, inftead of—to Calchas* houſe. The emendation now made was 
ſuggeſted by Mr. Steevens, though he did not admit it into his edition. 
| ME A , 5 ; Ma LONE. 
2 Keeps place with thought ;] i. e. there is in the providence of a 
ſtate, as in the providence of the univerſe, a kind of ubiquity, The 
expreſſion is exquiſitely fine: yet the Oxford editor alters it to keepe 
face, and ſo deſtroys all its beauty. WARBURTON: | 
; Dees thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles.) It is clear from the 
defect of the metre that ſome word of two ſyllables was omitted by 
the careleſſneſs of the tranſcriber or compoſitor. Shakfpeare perhaps 
wrote: ä | | | 
Does thoughts themſelves unveil in their dumb cradles, 
er, Does infant thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles. 
So, in King Richard III: „ 
| « And turns his infant morn to aged night.” Maroner. 
4 w— (<oith whom relation | | 2 
Durſt never meddle )] There is a ſecret adminiſtration of affairs, 
which no biftory was ever able to diſcover. JonNSON. 8 
1 8 real 
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Great Hector's fiſter did Achilles auin; 
But our great 1 er bravely beat down him, | 
Farewell, my lord: I as your lover ſpeak ; 3 
The fool ſlides o'er the ice that you ſhould break. [ Exit. 

Patr. To this effect, Achilles, have I mov'd you 
A woman impudent and manniſh grown 
Is not more loath'd, than an effeminate man 
In time of action. I ſtand condemn'd for this 
They think, my little ſtomach to the war, 
And your great love to me, reſtrains you thus: 

Sweet, rouſe yourſelf; and the weak wanton Cupid 

Shall from your neck unlooſe his amorous fold, 
And, like a dew-drop from the lion's mane, 

Be ſhook to airs. VOY: 

Achil. Shall Ajax fight with Hector? | | 
Parr. Ay; and, perhaps, receive much honour by him. 
Achil, I ſee, my reputation is at ſtake; . | 

My fame is ſhrewdly gor'd ©, ; 
Patr. O, then beware; | TO 

Thoſe wounds heal ill, that men do give themſelves ; 

Omiſſion to do what is neceſſary ? | 

Seals a commiſſion to a blank of danger; 

And danger, like an ague, ſubtly taints 

Even then when we fit 1dly in the ſun. | 
Achil. Go call Therſites hither, ſweet Patroclus: 

I'll ſend the fool to Ajax, and deſire him 

To invite the Trojan lords after the combat, 

Io ſee us here unarm'd: I have a woman's longing, 

An appetite that I am ſick withal, 

To ſee great Hector in his weeds of peace; 

To talk with him, and to behold his viſage, 

Even to my full of view. A labour ſav'd! 


3 —t9 air.] So the quarto. The folio==to airy air. JOHNSON. 
© My fame is ſhrewdly gor'd.] So, in our authour's 110th Sonnet: 
6 Alas, tis true; I have gone here and there. 
« Gor'd mine own thoughts, —.“ MALORNE. | : 
7 Omiſſion to do, &c.] By neglecting our duty we commiſſion or en- 
able that danger of diſhonour, which could not reach us before, ws 
lay hold upon us, JonN80N, 1 


E ater 
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Enter THERSITESs« 


Ther. A wonder! 
Achil. What ? | ; | 
Ther. Ajax goes up and down the field, aſking for 


himſelf, 


Acbil. How ſo? Bb 
Ther. He muſt fight fingly to-morrow with Hector; 
and is fo prophetically proud of an heroical cudgelling, 


that he raves in ſaying nothing, 


Acbil. How can that be? 

Ther, Why, he ftalks up and down like a peacock, a 
ſtride, and a ſtand: ruminates, like an hoſteſs, that hath 
no arithmetick but her brain to ſet down her reckoning: 
bites his lip with a politick regard *, as who ſhould {ay 
—there were wit in this head, an *twould out; and {o 
there is; but it hes as coldly in him as fire in a flint, 
which will not ſhew without knocking. The man's un- 
done for ever; for if Hector break not his neck i'the 
combat, he'll break it himſelf in vain-glory. He knows 
not me: I ſaid, Good-morrow, Ajax; and he replies, 
Thanks, Agamemnon, What think you of this man, that 


takes me for the general? He's grown a very land. fiſh, 


languageleſs, a monſter. A E of opinion! a man 
may wear it on both ſides, like a leather jerkin. 
Achil. Thou muſt be my embaſſador to him, Therſites. 
Ther. Who, I? why, he'll anſwer no body; he pro- 


feſſes not anſwering; ſpeaking is for beggars; he wears 


his tongue in his arms. I will put on his preſence; let 


Patroclus make demands to me, you ſhall ſee the pageant 


of Ajax. | 
Achil. To him, Patroclus : Tell him,—lI humbly de- 
fire the valiant Ajax, to invite the moſt valorous Hector 


to come unarm'd to my tent; and to procure ſafe conduct 


for his perſon, of the magnanimous, and moſt illuſtrious, 
ſix- or- ſeven-times-honour'd captain-general of the Gre- 


cian army, Agamemnon. Do this. 


D with a politick regard,] With a ſly look. Jouns0N. 


Pati. 
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Patr. Jove bleſs great Ajax! f 

Ther. Humph! | 

Patr. 1 come from the worthy Achilles,— 

Ther, Ha! 

Pair. Who moſt humbly deſires you, to invite Hector 
to his tent; 

T her, Humph ! ! 

Patr. And to procure ſafe conduct from 2 —Ä 

_ Ther. Agamemnon ? | 

Patr. Ay, my lord. 

Ther. Ha! . 

Patr. What ſay you to*t ? 

Ther. God be wi' you, with all my heart. 

Parr. Your anſwer, fig. 

Ther. If to-morrow be a fair day, by eleven o'clock it 
will go one way or other; howſoever, he ſhall pay for 
me ere he has me. 

Patr. Vour anſwer, ſir. 

Ther. Fare you well, with all my heart. 

Achil. Why, but he is not in this tune, is he? 

T. her. No, but he's out o'tune thus. What muſick will 
be in him when Hector has knock'd out his brains, I 
know not: But, J am ſure, none; unleſs the fidler Apollo 
get his ſinews to make catlings on“. 

Achil. Come, thou ſhalt bear a letter to him ſtraight. 
Ther, Let me bear another to his horſe ; for that's the 
more capable creature. 

Achil. My mind is troubled, like a fountain ſtirr'd; 
And I myſelf ſee not the bottom of it. | 

| xeunt ACHILLES, and PATROCLUS. 

Ther. Would The fountain of your mind were clear 

again, that I — water an aſs at it! 1 had rather be 
a tick in a ſheep, than ſuch a valiant i ignorance. [ Exit. 


9 — to make: catlings on.] It has been already obſerved. that a car- 
ling ſignifies a ſmall lute- ſtring made of catgut. One of the muſicians 
in Ae and Juliet is called Simon Catling. SrTEVENS. 

— the more capable creature. | 6 more IE creature, 80, 
in King Richard III: 
c Bold, forward, quick, i iogedious] capable.” | 

See alſo Vol, VII, P. 122, n. 8. M Aron. 

ö | | ACT 
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But when I meet you arm'* 
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Ac T W. Sc EN E 1. 
Troy. A Street, 


A at one fide, Axe AS, and Servant, with a ene "EL 
at the other, Paris, DelPrHoBUus, ANTENOR, 1 


IE DES, and Others, with torches. © 


Par. See, ho! who is that there? 
Dez. It is the lord Aneas. 
Hne. Is the prince there in perſon ?— 
Had I ſo good occaſion to lie long, 
As you, prince Paris, nothing but heavenly buſineſs 
Should rob my bed-mate of my company. 
Dio. That's my mind too.—Good morrow, lord Eneas. 
Par. A valiant Greek, Eneas; take his hand: 


Witneſs the proceſs of your ſpeech, wherein 


Vou told how Diomed, a whole week by days, 


Did haunt you in the field. 


Ze. Health to you, valiant fir, 
During all queſtion of the gentle truce a: 
. as black defiance; 
As heart can think, or courage execute. 
Dio. The one and other Diomed embraces. 
Our bloods are now in calm ; and, ſo long, health: 


But when contention and occaſion meet, 
By Jove, VII play the hunter for thy life, 


With all my force, purſuit, and policy. 
Hne. And thou ſhalt hunt a lion, that will fly 
With his face backward. —[n humane gentleneſs, , 
Welcome to Troy! now, by Anchiſes' life, 
Welcome, indeed! By Venus? hand I ſwear, 


No man alive can love, in ſuch a fort, 


2 During all queſtion of the gentle truce : ] I once thought to reed? 2 


During all quiet of the gentle truce, 


But I think gveſion means intercourſe, interchange of converſation. 
Jonxsox. 


See Vol. III. p. 77, n. 2. Queſtion of the gentle truce, is con- 
verſation while the gentle truce laſts, MaALoNEs Th 
. e 
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The thing he means to kill, more excellently. 
Dio. We ſympathize: — jove, let Eneas live, 
If to my ſword his fate be not the glory, 
A thouſand cõmplete courſes of the fun | 
But, in mine emulous honour, let him die, 2M 
Wich every joint a wound; and that to-morrow y? 
Hue. We know each other well. : 
Dio. We do; and long to know each other worſe, 
Par. This is the moſt deſpightful gentle greeting, | 
The nobleſt hateful love, that e er I heard of, — 
What buſineſs, lord, ſo early? 
Hue. I was ſent for to the — - but why, I know not, 
Par. His purpoſe meets vous; *Twas to bring this 
Greek | 
To Calchas? houſe; _ there to render him, 
For the enfree' d Ante nor, the fair Creſſid: 
Let's have your company; or, if you pleaſe, 
Haſte there before us: I conſtantly do think, 
(Or, rather, call my thought a certain knowledge,) 
My brother Troilus lodges there to-night ; 
Rouſe him, and give him note of our approach, 
With the whole quality wherefore : I N 
We ſhall be much unwelcome. t 
ne. That 1 aſſure you; ef: 
Troilus had rather Troy were borne to Greece, 
Than Creflid borne from Troy. | 
Par. There is no help; 
The bitter diſpoſition of the time ho 
Will have it ſo. On, lord; we'll follow you. 
Ane. Good morrow, all. .. 
Par. And tell me, noble Diomed; faith, tell me true, 
Even in the ſoul of ſound good-fellowſhip,— | 
Who, in your thoughts, merits fair Helen beſt, 
Myſelf, or Menelaus ? | 
Dio. Both alike: 
He merits well to have her, that doth ſeek her 


3 His purpoſe meets you;] I bring you his "Ry and his orders. 


Jon xsox. 


Vol. VItt, R "Tm" 
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(Not making any ſcruple of her ſoilure) | 

With ſuch a hell of pain, and world of . ; 

And you as well to keep her, that defend her 

(Not palating the taſte of her diſnonour) 

With ſuch a coſtly loſs of wealth and friends : 

He, like a puling cuckold, would drink up 

The lees and dregs of a flat tamed piece “; 

You,, like a lecher, out of whoriſh loins - 

Are pleas'd: to breed out your inheritors : | 

Both merits pois'd, each weighs nor leſs nor more * 

But he as he, the heavier for a whores. 
Par. You are too bitter to your country-woman. 
Dio. She's bitter to her country: Hear me, Paris,. 

For every falſe drop in her bawdy veins 5 

A Grecian's life hath ſunk ; for every Teruple 

Of her contaminated carrion weight, 

A Trojan hath been flain :- ſince ſhe could ſpeak, 

She hath not given ſo many good words en 

As for her Greeks and Trojans ſuffer'd death. 

Par. Fair Diomed, you do as chapmen do, 

Diſpraiſe the thing that you deſire to buy: 

But we in ſilence hold this virtue well,. 

We'll not commend what we intends to fell”. p 


Here lies our 3 55 0 I [Exeunt, 

CCC SOENE 

14 Pak tannoi 8 i. e. a piece of wine out of which the 
ſpirit is all flown. An BURTON. 


5 Both merits pois'd, each weighs nor leſs n nor more; | 
But be as he, the beavier for a whore.] The matits 2 each, what- 
ever they may be, being weigh'd one againſt the other, are exactly 
equal; in each of the icales, however, in which their merits are to be 
weighed, a harlot muſt be placed, fince each of them has been equally 
attached to one. This is the reading of the quarto. The folio reads. 

— heavier for a whore, MAT ONE. 

g 6 Well not commend what we intend to ſell.] 1 Bf the meaning 
is only this: though you praQtiſe the buyer's art, we will not practiſe 
the ſeller's. We intend to ſell Helen dear, yet will not commend 

her. Jon No W. 
Dr. Warburton would read—ner ſell. Sr REV INS. 


The ſenſe, I think, requires we ſhould read condemn. TTRWIHIT 7. 
When Dr. Johnſon ſays, they meant to ſell Helen dear, he evidently. 


does not mean that they really intended to ſell her at all, (a8 2 
f e 
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Es CE N E II. 
The ſame. Court before the houſe of Pandarus. 


Euter Tol Lus, and. CRESSIDA. 


7. Dear, trouble not yourſelf; the morn 1s cold. 
Cre. Then, ſweet my lord, I'll call mine uncle down: 
He ſhall unbolt the gates. 

Tro. Trouble him not; 1 
To bed, to bed: Sleep kill? thoſe pretty eyes, 
And give as ſoft attachment to thy ſenſes, 
As infants* empty of all thought! YI 
Tre. Good morrow then. 
Tro. I pr'ythee now, to bet. 
Cre. Are you aweary of me? 
Tro. O Creflida ! but that the buſy. day, CON 
Wak'd by the lark, hath rouz*d the ribald crows, 
And dreaming night will hide our Joys" no longer, 
I would not from thee. 
Cre. Night hath been too brief. | 
Pan. Beſhrew thewitch! with venomous wights he ſtays, 
As 3 9 as hell; but ne the graſps of love, 


been underſtood, ) but — i 5 ſhould pay very dear for her, if 
they had her. We'll not commend what we intend to make you pay 
dear for, i 48 ou have ber. 80 Ajax ſays i in a former ene; &. how- 
ever, he | pay for me, ere he has me. 
Commend is, I think, the true reading, our authour porting in- 
troduced 0 ſimilar ſentiment i in two. other Places. In Love 5 * s 
oft, we have 
"Mm « To things of ſale a ſeller's | proiſe belongs,” 
Again, in his 21ſt Sonnet; 
« I will not praiſe, that purpoſe not to fell. * 
This paſſage favours Dr. Warburton's emendation ; but intend ner 
fell ſounds very harſh, However, many very harſh combiaations may 
be found in theſe plays, where rhymes are introduced. MaAartonsg. 
7 — Sleep kill] So the old copies. The moderns have— | 
Sleep ſeal—, JouNso0N. 5 
Seal was one of the numerous innovations introduced by Mr. Pope. 
MA tox x. 
8 — bide our 31 Thus the 8 The folio hat—hide our 
tio Ma LON E. 


9 As one's Th The folio has—As Nr as bell, JouNeomw, 
R 2 With 


-” 
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With wings more momentary-{wift than thought. 

| | You will catch cold, and curſe me. 

| Cre. Pr'ythee, tarry zou men will never tarry. 

| O fooliſh Grefiida ! IF DE have ſtill held off, 

| | And then you would have tarry'd. Hark! there's one up. 
Pan. [within.} What, are all the doors n here 7 
Fro. It is your uncle. (111 


Enter Pa N DARUS = 


Cre. A peſtilenee on him! now will he be mocking: 
I ſhall have ſuch a life 
| Pan. How now, how now ? how go maidenheads 2— 
3 Here, you maid | where's my coufin Crefid? _ 
| | Cre. Go hang yourſelf, naughty mocking uncle! 
| You bring me to do?, nnd th you flout me too. 
| | Pan. To do what? to do what?—let her ſay what: 
| what have I brought you to do? 
VM Cre, Cones 5 beſhrewy * bean q you'll ne er 
| e 
- Nor ſuffer = 


Enter Bandar] The hint for the following mort converfation 
between Pandarus and Creflida is taken from e Troilus and 
Creſſeide, book Jo v. 1561. of 
„ Pandare, a morowe which that commen was 
cc Unto his nect, gan her faire to grete, 
& And faied all this night ſo-rainedit ala? 
3 | © That all my drede is, that ye, necs ſwete, 
| c Have little leifir had to ſlepe and mete, 
ce All night (quod he) hath rain fo do me wake, 
«© That ſome of us I trowe ther heddis ake. 


« Creſſeide anſwerde, nevir the bet for you, 
Foxe that ye ben, God yeye your herte care, 
«© God helpe me fo, ye cauſed all this fare,” STEEVENS. 
2 — 0 do, J To do is here uſed in a wanton ſenſe. So, in the 
Taming F the Shrew, Petruchio ſays: I would fain be doing.” 
Again, in All's well, &c. Lafeu declares that he is paſt doin 4 41 
3 — a poor capocchia |! 1.08 bange would ſay, I think, in Engliſh 
| Poor i innocent] Poor fool ſlept to-night ? Theſe appella- 
tions are very well anſwered b 2 Il ian word capocchid : for opp 
«bio fignifies the thick head of a club; and thence metaphorically, a 


kad of not much brain, a ſot, dullard, heavy gull, binn, 
e 
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haſt not ſlept to-night ? would he not, a ws 7-4 man, 


let it ſleep? a bugbear take him! Knocking. 
Cre. Did not I tell you ?—'would he were knock'd o 

Who's that at door? good uncle, go and ſee.— 

My lord, come you again into my chamber: 

You ſmile, and mock me, as if I meant naughtily. 

Tro. Ha, ha! 
Cre. Come, you are deceiv'd, I think of no ſuch 
| thing. — _ | [ Knocking. 

How earneſtly they knock !—pray you, come in; 

I would not for half Troy have you ſeen here. | 
IO} 1 [ Exeunt TRO. and CR R. 
Pan. E to the door. ] Who's there? what's the mat⸗ 

ter? will you beat down the door? How now ? what's 

the matter ? | = 


Enter EN EAS. 


Ene. Good morrow, lord, good morrow. 

Pan. Who's there? my lord Eneas? By my troth, I 
knew you not: What news with you fo early? | 
Hne. Is not prince Troilus here? 

Pan. Here! what ſhould he do here? 

Exe. Come, he is here, my lord, do not deny him; 
It doth import him much, to ſpeak with me. 
Pan. Is he here, ſay you ? *tis more than I know, I'll 
be ſworn :— For my own part, I came in late: What 
ſhould he do here? : 

ue. Who!—nay, then: —Come, come, you'll do 
him wrong ere you are ware: You'll be ſo true to him, 
to be falſe to him : Do not you know of him, but yet go 
fetch him hither ; go. 1 5 


The word in the old copy is chipochia, for which Mr. Theobald ſub- 
ſtituted capoccbio, which he has rightly explained. Capocbia may per- 
haps be uſed with propriety. in the ſame ſenſe, when applied to a 
female ; but the word has alſo an entirely different meaning, not 
reconcileable to the context here, for which I chooſe to refer the rea- 
der to Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598. Maron. 


R 3 15 As 
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WW Pandarus ; is going out, enter Troilus, 


750. How now? what's the matter? 
Ene. My lord, I ſcarce have leiſure to ſalute you, 
My matter is ſo raſh*: There is at hand 
Paris your brother, and Deiphobus, 
'The Geiss Diomed, and our Antenor 
Deliver'd to us 5.; and for him forthwith, 
Ere the firſt ſacrifice, within this __ | 
We muſt give up to Diomedes“ hand 
The lady Creflida. 
Tro. Is it ſo concluded? 
ne. By Priam, and the general ſtate of T roy's 
They are at hand, and ready to effect it. 
Tro. How my atchievements mock me !— 
Iwill go meet them: and, my lord Eneas, 
We met by chance; you did not find me here 6. 
LEne. Good, good, my lord; the ſecrets of neighbour 
Pandar 7 
Have not more gift i in taciturnity. _ 
[Exeunt Troilus, and EN EAS. 


Pan. Is't nn no ſooner got, but loſt? The devil 


| 4 — matter is ſo. 4 J My buſineſs is ſo by and ſo abrupt. 


Jon x tox. 
Zo, in King Henry IV. p. 11: 
6 acconitum, or ralh gunpowder.” STEFFEN, 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet: 
* Tt is too rafb, too unadviſed, too ſudden ; 
; « Too like t k htning,” &c. Makonz. 
S Deliver'd to us, &c. ] So the folio. The quarto thus: 
Delivered to bim, and forthwith, Jounron. 7 
© We met by chance; you 44 not find me ] So, in 5 and 
Cleopatra's 
i See where he is, who's with him, what he does: 
- &« did not ſend you,” MALONE. 
7 —tbe ſecrets of neighbour Pandar==] Thus the quarto. The editor 
of the folio printed, inſtead of this, - the ſecrets of nature, I ſuppoſe 
he meant the ſecreteſt of nature, and — ber was an error of the 
preſs, So, in Macbeth: z: : 
« The ſecrer'ft man of blood,” MALONE» 


take 


7 
* 
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take Antenor! the young prince will go mad. A plague . 
upon Antenor! I would; they had broke's neck! 


Enter CRESSIDA. 


Ore. How now? What is the matter? Who was here? 
Pan. Ah, ah! 5 

Cre. Why ſigh you ſo profoundly ? where's my lord ? 
Gone? Tell me, ſweet uncle, what's the matter? 

Pan. *Would I were as deep under the earth, as I ans 
above ! 

Cre. O the gods! what's the ater 

Pan, Pr'ythee, get thee in; *Would thou had'ſt ne'er 
been born ! I knew, thou would'ſt be his death: — O poor 
gentleman !—A plague upon Antenor ! _ 

Cre. Good uncle, I beſeech you on my knees, 

] beſeech you, what's the matter? 

Pan. Thou muſt be gone, wench, thou muſt be gone; 
thou art changed for Antenor : thou mult to thy father, 
and be gone from 'Trailus ; * twill be his death; "twill be 
his bane; he cannot bear it. 

Cre. O you immortal gods II will not go. 

Pan, Thou muſt. 

Cre. I will not, uncle: I have forgot my father; 
I know no touch“ of conſanguinity ; - 
No kin, no love, no blood, no ſoul fo near me, 
As the ſweet Troilus.—O you gods divine! 
Make Creſſid's name the very crown of falthood *, 
If ever ſhe leave Troilus ! Time, force, and death, 
Do to this body what extremes you can 
But the ſtrong 580 and building of my love 9 
Ts 


® — 70 touch 1 No feeling, no ſenſation. See Vol. I, p. 36, 
n. 2 MALONE. 
— the very crown of falſbood, ] So, in Cymbelines 25 
„% — my ſupreme crown of grief.“ 
Again, in Tbe Winter's Tale : | 
:/ 8 the crotun and comfort of my life.” Martonr. 


9 — the frong baſe and building of my love] So, in our au thour's 
319th Sonnet: 


6 Agd ruin'd love, when it is bit angwye,” 
R414 | Again, 
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Is as the very center of the earth, - 
Drawin all things to it, —TI'll go in, and weep;— 
Pan. Do, do. 
Cre. Tear my bright hair, and ſeratch my praiſed | 
cheeks; | 
Crack my clear voice with ſobs, _ break m / heart 
| u IA TRI 4 will not go from " roy. 
[ Exeunt, 


s E N E UI. 
The ſame, Before Pandarus Houſe. 


Enter Paz1s, TroriLUs, Angas, DziynoBus, Ax- 
TENOR, and DIOMEDEsS. 


Par. It is ; great morning“; and the hour prefix'd. 

Of her delivery to this valiant Greek 

Comes faſt upon :—Good my brother Troilus, 

Tell you the lady what ſhe is to do, 

And haſte her to "the purpoſe. 
Tro. Walk in to her houſes | 

T'll bring her to the Grecian preſently : 

And'to his hand when I deliver her, | 

Think it an altar; and thy brother Troilos 

A prieſt, there offering to it his own heart. [Exit Tro. 
Par. I know what tis to love; 

And *would, as I ſhall pity, I could help! — 

Pleaſe you, "walk 3 in; my lords.  [Excunt, 


Again, in Antony and cane ; | 
| Let not the piece of virtue, which ; 18 ſee 
«© Betwixt us as the cement of our love, 
& To keep it builded, be the ram to batter 
6 The fortreſs of it. 1 MaLoNE. 


x * morning ;] Grand jour 3 a Gali, STIIVEN! 1. 


SCENE 
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> SON IN 
. The ſame. A Room in Pandarus* Houſe. 
Enter PANDARUS, and Cap3iDA. 


Pan. Be moderate, be moderate, | | 
Cre. Why tell you me of moderation ? | | 
The grief is fine, full, perfect, that I taſte, 

And violenteth* in a ſenſe as ſtrong 

As that which cauſeth it: How can I mode it? 
If I could temporize with my affection, 

Or brew it to a weak and colder palate, 

The like allayment could I give my grief: 

My love admits no qualifying droſs 

No more my grief, in ſuch a precious loſs, 


Enter TROILUS. 


Pan. Here, here, here he comes.—Ah ſweet ducks? 

Cre. O Troilus ! Troilus! [embracing him. 

Pan. What a pair of ſpectacles is here! Let me em- 
brace too: O Heart, —as the goodly ſaying is,— 
o heart, o heavy heart *, 

Why figh'ft thou without breaking ? 
where he anſwers again, 
Becauſe thou canſt not eaſe thy ſmart, FER, 


By friendſhip, nor by ſpeaking. 
There never was a truer rhyme. Let us caſt away no- 


— 22 So the quarto. The editor of the folio, as 
Dr. Johnſon has noted, probably not underſtanding the word, ſubſti- 
tutedon 

And no 25 a ſenſe as ſtrong, &c. Marlon z. 

Vielenceth is uſed by Ben Jonſon in The Devilis an Aſs : 

& Nor nature. vialenceth in both theſe.” | 
and Mr. Tollet has fince furniſhed me with this verb as ſpelt in the 
play of Shakſpeare: His former adverſaries violented any thing 
againſt him. Fuller*s Worthies, in Angleſea. 

Dr. Farmer likewiſe adds the following inſtance from Latimer, 
p. 71: © Maiſter Pole wiolentes the text for the maintenance of the 
"Ry of Rome.“ STExvENS. 

— 0 beavy beart, ] O, which is not in the old copy, was added for 
hs ſake of the metre, by Mr. Pope. MALONE., 


4 | thing, 
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thing, for we may live to have need of ſuch a verſe ; we 
fee it, we ſee it. —How now, lambs ? - | 
Tro. Creſlid, I love thee in ſo ftrain'd® a purity, 
'That the bleſt gods—as angry with my fancy, 
More bright in zeal than the devotion which 
Cold lips blow to their deities,—take-thee from me. 
Cre. Have the gods envy? 
Pan, Ay, ay, ay, ay; tis too plain a caſe. 
Cre. And is it true, that I muſt go from Troy? 
Tro. A hateful truth. a e 
Cre. What, and from Troilus too? 
Tro. From Troy, and Troilus. 
Cre. Is it poſlible? | 
Tro. And ſuddenly ; where injury of chance 
Puts back leave-taking, juſtles roughly by 
All time of paufe, rudely beguiles our lips 
Of all rejoindure, forcibly prevents | 
Our lock'd embraſures, ftrangles our dear vows 
Even in the birth of our own labouring breath : 
We two, that with ſo many thouſand ſighs 
Did buy each other“, muſt poorly ſell ourſelves 
With the rude brevity and diſcharge of one. 
Injurious time now, with a robber's haſte, 
Crams his rich thievery up, he knows not how : 
As many farewels as be ftars in heaven, - 
With diſtinct breath and conſign'd kiſſes to them“, 


3 — firain'd—] So the quarto. The folio and all the moderne 
have firangee 3 | : Sf 6 
4 We tavo, that with ſo many thouſand ſigbs 
Did buy each other, ] So, in our authour's Venus and Adonis: 
% A thouſand kiſſes buys my heart from me, | 
„ And pay them at thy leiſure, one by one.” MALOxR. 

Ss With diflin& breath and conſign'd kiſſes to them,] Confign'd means 
fealed ; from configno, Lat. So, in King Henry V It were, my 
lord, a hard condition for a maid to config to.“ Our authour has 
the ſame image in many other places. So, in Meaſure for Meaſure: 
But my lies bring again, V 
4 Seals of love, but ſeal'd in vain,” 

Again, in his Venus and Adoni:: 3 5 
Pure lips, ſweet ſeali in my ſoft lips . 
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He fumbles up into a looſe adieu; 98 5 
And ſcants us with a ſingle famiſh'd kiſs, 
Diſtaſted with the ſalt of broken tears 6. 

ne. [auithin.] My lord! is the lady ready! 2 

Tro. Hark! you are call'd: Some ſay, the Genius ſo 
Cries, Come ! to him that inſtantly muſt die 7, _ 
Bid them have patience; ſhe ſhall come anon. 

Pan, Where are my tears; rain, to lay this wind *, 


my heart will be blown up by the root 9. er Fan. 
Cre. I muſt then to the Grecians ? 
| Tro. No remedy. 
Cre. A woeful Creflid "mongh: the merry Greeks 1— 
When ſhall we ſee again ? 


Tro. Hear me, my love: Be thou but true of heart. 
Cre. true! how now? what wicked deem is this? 


6 Diſtaſted eoith the ſalt of broken tears,] i, e. of tears to which 
we are not permitted to give full vent, being interrupted and ſuddenly 
torn from each other. The poet was probably thinking of broken ſobs, 
or broken ſlumbers.— This is the reading of the quarto, The folio 
has—diflafting, MaLong. . 

7 Hark ! you are call d: Some ſay, the Genius fo 

Cries, Come ! to bim that inſtantly muſt die.] An obſeaie poet 
(Flatman) has borrowed this thought : 
% My ſoul juſt now about to take her flight. 
c Into the regions of eternal night, 
ce Methinks, I hear ſome gentle ſpirit * 
C Be not fearful, come away! 
After whom, Pope: 
« Hark ! they whiſper ; angels ſay, 
« Sifter ſpirit, come away.” MALONE-. 
8 Where are my tears? rain, to lay this wind,] So, i in 1155 Rape of 


 Lacrece;. 


c This windy tempeſt, till it blow up rain, 

6c Holds back his ſorrow's tide, to make it more; 

« At laſt it rains, and buſy winds give o'er.” 
See alſo Vol. VI. p. 165, n. 5. MaLonz. 
9 — by the root.] So the folio. Quarto—by my throat. Maron. 
| 1 A wpreful Creſſid 'mong ft the merry Greeks !] So, in A mad World 
ny Maſters, 1640, a man gives the watchmen ſome money, and when 

is have received it he ſays: the merry Greeks underſtand me. 
STEEVENTDs 


See alſo p- 154, Is 4. Maron. | 
| i | Fo. 
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Tro. Nay, we uſe expoſtulation kindly, 
For it is parting, from us 
I ſpeak not, be thou irue, as fearing thee ; 
For I will throw my glove to death himſelf ?, 
That there's no maculation in thy heart : 
But, be thox true, ſay I, to faſhion in' 
My ſequent proteſtation ; be thou true, 
And I will fee thee. 
Cre. O, you ſhall be expos'd, my lord, to dangers 
As infinite as imminent ! but, I'll be true. | 
Tro. And I'll grow friend with danger. Wear this 
einde 
Cre. And you this glove. When ſhall I ſee you? 
Tro. I will corrupt the Grecian ſentinels, 
To give thee nightly viſitation. | 
But yet, be true. 
Cre. O heavens !—be true, apain? 
Tro Hear why I ſpeak it, love; 
The Grecian yours are full of quali 
They're yan „well compos d, with gifts of nature 
owin 
And ſwelling o'er F with arts and exerciſe ; 3 n 
How novelty may move, and parts with perſon?, | 
Alas, a kind of godly jealouſy | 
(Which, I beſeech you, call a virtuous wo. 
Makes me afeard. 
Cre. O heavens! you love me not. 


2 For I will throw my glove to death] U That i is, I will 6 
death himſelf in defence of thy fidelity. JohxSsON. 

3 They're loving, &c.] This line is not in the quarto. The folio 
reads— Their loving. This Night correction I propoſed ſome time ago, 
and I have lately perceived it was made by Mr. Pope. It alſa has gift 
| of nature. That emendation is Sir Thomas Hanmer's. In the pre- 

ceding line, full of quality,” means, I think, abſolute, . in their 
diſpontions. So, in Pericles, Prince of Tyre : 
& 80 buxom, blithe, and full of tle, 
% As heaven had lent her all his grace,” 


See alfo Vol. II. p. 248, n. 4 MALON Rx. i 
* — with perſon,] Thus the folio. The quarto reads—with Fn 


Tro. 


tien. STEEVENS. 
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770. Die I a villain then! 
In this I do not call your faith i in queſtion, 
So mainly as my merit: I cannot fing, 
Nor heel the high lavolt*, nor ſweeten talk, 
Nor play at ſubtle games; fair virtues all, 
To which the Grecians are moſt prompt and pregnant : : 
But I can tell, that in each grace of theſe 
There lurks a ſtill and dumb- diſcourſive devil, 
That tempts moſt cunningly : but be not rempred, | 
Cre. Do you think, I will? © | 
Tro. No. 
But ſomething may be 8 that. we will not: 
And ſometimes we are devils to ourſelves, 3 
When we will tempt the frailty of our powers, 
Preſuming on their changeful potency. 
ne. [wuitbin.] Nay, good my lord, — 
Tro. Come, kiſs; hes, part, 
Par. [within.] Brother Troilus! 
Tro. Good brother, come you hither ; „5 
And bring Aneas, and the Grecian, With 2 | 
Cre. My lord, will you be true? 
Tro. Who I? alas, it is my vice, fault; _—., 
While others fiſh. with craft or great opinion, 1 
I with great truth catch mere ſimplicity“; 1 
Whilſt © me with cunning gild their copper crowns, . 
With truth and plainneſs I do wear mine bare. 
Fear not my truth; the moral of my wit ws 
Is—plain, and true 7,—there's all the reach of i it. 5 


5 — the high lavolt, The lavedlta x was'a 8 l 3. 
6 catch mere ſimplicity;] The meaning, I think, is, while otbers, 
by their art, gain high eſtimation, I, by honeſty, obtain 2 plain fimple 
approbation. Jon xNSsON. 
17 — the moral of my wit is: | 
Is —plain, and true, —] Moral in this 8 has the ſame 
meaning as in Much Ado about Nothing, Act III. ſe. iv: Benedictus 
why Benedictus? you have ſome moral in this Benedictus.“ Again, 
in the Taming of the Shrew, AQ IV. ſc. iv: © he has left me here 


behind to — the meaning or moral of his Ggns and tokens.” 
Tesa. 


Enter 


| 
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Paris, AnTzxoR, Dir hon us, and 


FOAM 'DromeDes. * 
Welcome, fir Diomed! here is the lady, 
Which for Antenor we deliver yon 
At the port *, lord, I'll give her to thy hand; 
And, by the way, poſſeſs thee what ſhe iss. 
Entreat her fair; and, by my ſoul, fair Greek, 
If e' er thou ſtand at mercy of my ſword, © 

Name Creſſid, and thy life ſhall be as ſafe 
As Priam is in Ilton. „„ EY 

Dio. Fair lady Creſſid, 3 I 
So pleaſe you, ſave the thanks this prince expects: 
The luſtre in your eye, heaven in your cheek, 
Pleads your fair uſage; and to Diomed © © 
You ſhall be miſtreſs, and command him wholly. 
Tre. Grecian, thou doſt not uſe me courteouſly, 

To ſhame the zeal of my petition to thee, 
In on, her“: I tell thee, lord of Greece; 
She is as far high-ſoaring o'er thy praiſes, 
As thou unworthy to be call'd her ſervant. 
1 charge thee, uſe her well, even for my charge ; 
For, by the dreadful Pluto, if thou doſt not, 
Though the great bulk Achilles be thy guard, 
TER ee TETFIETTTS, Ane 
Dio. O, be not mov'd, prince Troilus: 

Let me be privileg'd by my place, and meſſage, 


To be a ſpeaker free; when J am hence, 


Enter EN EAS, 


* 


1 ” 


2 At the port,] The port is the gate. STEEVENS. 

9 — poſſeſs bee whar foe is.) I will make thee fully underfland, 
This ſenſe of the word poſſeſs is frequent in our authour, Ions n. 

Jo ſhame the zeal of my petition to thee, | bs 
In praiſing ber :] The old copies read—the ſeal, The emenda- 

tion was made by Dr. Warburton. Troilus, I ſuppoſe, means to ſay, 
that Diomede does not uſe him courteoufly by addrefling himſelf ta 
Creſſida and aſſuring her that ſhe ſhall be well treated for her own 
ſake, and on account of her fingular beauty, inſtead of making a direct 
anſwer to that warm requeſt which Troilus had juſt made to him to 
tc entreat her fair.” The ſubſequent words fully ſupport this interpre- 
tation: | | 
„„I charge thee uſe her well, even for my charge.” ps | 
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Pl anſwer to my luſt*; And know you, lord, - 
I'll nothing do on charge: to her own worth 
She ſhall be priz' d; but that you ſay—be't ſo, 
I ſpeak it in my ſpirit and honour,—no. oat rh 
ro. Come, to the pert.—I tell thee*, Diomed, 
This brave ſhall oft make thee to hide thy head,— 
Lady, give me your hand; and, as we walk, 
To our own. ſelves bend we our needful talk. ' 
[Exeunt TRO. CR ES. and Dio. Trumpet heard. 
Par. Hark! Hector's 1 Sip 22; wg 5 
Ene. How have we ſpent this morning! 
The prince muſt think me tardy and remitſs, 
That ſwore to ride before him to the field. 
Par. mY Troilus? fault: Come, come, to field with 
Im. 3 3 5 ; 
Dei. Let us make ready ſtraight *, 


& 


2 I'll anſwer to my luſt :] Luft was uſed formerly as ſynonymous to 
pleaſure. So, in the Rape of Lucrece: 0 
4 the eyes of men through loopholes thruſt, 
| „ Gazing upon the Greeks with little . - MALoNE.. 

* I tell thee, ] Old Copies—T'l/ tell thee. ' For this emendation 
I am anſwerable. The ſame words occur in the preceding ſpeech of 
Troilus. In the folio 1/0 is printed in another place in this ſcene in- 
ſtead of I, MaArLoNnE. | „ 

3 Let us make ready ftraight, &c.] Theſe five lines are not in the 
quarto, being probably added at the reviſion, [onN BON. 

To the firſt of theſe lines, · Let us make ready ſtraigbi, is prefixed 
in the folio, where alone the paſſage is found, Dio. Mr. Maſon has 
juſtly obſerved, that it cannot belong to Diomede, who had the charge 
of Creflida, and would naturally attend her and Troilus, who has juft 
ſaid, that he would deliver her up to Diemed at the port, and inform 

dim, © by the way, what ſhe is.” Beſides, as the ſame gentleman 
_ Ubſerves, it is abſurd that Diomed ſhould addreſs Paris and ZEncas, 
as if they were all going to fight on the ſame fide, ths 

1 ſuſpect theſe five lines were an injudicious addition-by the actors 
for the ſake of concluding the ſcene with a couplet; to which (if there 
be no corruption) they were more attentive than to the country of 
Diomed, or the particular commiſſion he was entruſted with by the 
Greeks. The line in queſtion, however, as has been ſuggeſted by an 
anonymous writer, may belong to Deipbobus. From Æneas's firſt 
ſpeech in p. 246, and the ſtage-direQion in the quarto and. folio pre- 
| fixed to the third ſcene of this act, Deiphobus appears to be now on 
the Rage; aud Dio. and Dei. might have been eaſily * 
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LEne. Vea, with a bridegtoom s freſh alacrity, 

Let us addreſs to tend on Hector's heels: 

The glory of our Troy doth this day lie 

On 15 fair worthy and Lage . of 1 [Exeunt, 


PERS = 
The Grecian Camp. Lifts PI out. L 


a Ajax arm'd;  AGAMEMNON, Kin, Fa. 


TROCLUS, MzxeLavs, Frs, e and 
Others. | 
Agam. Here art thou in appointments freſh and . 


Anticipating time with ſtarting courage. 
Give with thy trumpet a loud note to Troy, 
Thou dreadful Ajax; that the appalled air 


May pierce the head of the great combatant, 
And hale him hither. 


Jar. Thou, trumpet, there's my purſe. 
Now crack thy lungs, and ſplit thy brazen pipe: kk 


Blow, villain, till thy ſphered bias cheek 5 


Out-ſwell the cholick of puff d Aquilon : 


Come, ftretch t 1 and ler! thy eyes fpout blood ; 


Thou blow'ſt for Hector. e 1 
LDH. No trumpet anſwers. uo 
Achil. *Tis but early days. 
Agam. Is not yon Diomed, with Calchas? daughter? 
Y. Tis he, I ken the manner of his galt; ; 


Fe riſes on the toe: that ſpirit of his 


In aſpiration lifts him from the earth. 


As this ſlight change removes the abſurdity, I have adopted it. It 


was undoubtedly intended by Shakſpeare that Diomed thould make 
his exit with Troilus and Cretſida. Maront. 

4 — in appointment] That is, in accoutrements, and other mili- 
tary preparations. So, a well appointed knight, On the other hand, 


in Hamlet : 


6 Unhanſeld, 45 pointed, unanneabd.“ MATO NWT. 
3 — bias cheek] Swelling out like the bias of a bowl. Jon xsor. 
So, in Vitoria Corombona, or the White Devil, 1612: 
46  -Faith his cheek 
Has a moſt excellent bias.” STEZVENS. 


Eater 
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Enter Drowtd, hub Caxss 104. 12 


Agam. Is this the lady Creſhid? 

Dio. Even ſhe. 

Agam. Moſt dearly welcome to the Greeks, ſweet lady. 
Neft. Our general doth ſalute you with a kiſs. 

Uly/. Yet is the kindneſs but particular; 
"'Twere better, ſhe were kiſs'd in general. 

Neft. And very courtly cou I'll begin. 
So much fer Neſtor. 

Achil. I'll take that winter from your lips, for ws : 
Achilles bids you welcome, 

Men, I had good argument for kiſling once. 

Patr. But that's no argument for kiſſing now : 
For thus popp'd Paris in his hardiment ; 
And parted thus you and your argument. 

UH. O deadly gall, and theme of all our ſcorns ! 
For which we loſe our heads, to gild his horns. 

Patr. The firſt was Menelaus' kiſs * mine: 
Patroclus kiſſes you. 

Men. O, this is trimm 

Patr. Parts: and I, kiſs evermore for him. 

Men, I'll have m kiſs, fir ;—-Lady, by your leave. 

Cre. In kiſſing, ia ou render, or receive ? 

Patr. Both ta give . 

Cre. I'll make 17 match to live 7, 
The kiſs you take is better than yo give; * 
Therefore no kiſs. 

Mex, 1'll give you boot, I'll give you three for one. 

Cre. You're an odd man ; give even, or give none. 

Men. An odd man, lady ? every man is odd, 

Cre. No, Paris is not ; for, you know, *tis true, 
That you are odd, and he is even AT you. 


6 Both take and es) This ſpeech ſhould FP be given to — 2 
laus. TyAWIAI Tr. 


7 I'll make my match to fiee.] 1 will make ſuch bargains as I m 
live by, ſuch as may bring me profit therefore will nl uke a wo 
kiſs than I give. panes 

I believe this only - * TrawnrtT. 


Vol. VIII. Men. 
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Men. You fillip me o' the head. | 
Cre. No, I'll be ſworn. « 
Di. It were no match, your nail ba his horn, 
me I, ſweet lady, beg a RYE of oxi 
Bren You may. 5 
D. L. do defire it. n ä 
Cre. Why, beg then. 4 
D. Why then, for Venus? ſake; vive: me a kit, a 
When Helen is a maid again, and his. 
Cre. I am your debtor, claim it when *tis due. 
: Ulyf. Never's my day, and then a kiſs of you ?. | 
Dio. La. a word ;—I Il bring you to your father. 
ES! vas out ITE 
1 A woman of quick ſenſe, | 
U, Fie, fie upon her! 
There's language in * her eye, her cheek, er * 
Nay, her foot ſpeaks; her wanton ſpirits look out 
At every joint and motive“ of her body. j 
O, theſe encounterers, ſo. glib of tongue, 
That give a coaſting welcome * ere it comes, 
And wide anclaſp t the + tables of their thoughts 


$ Why, be : then.] For the fake of chime we ſhould read: a 
two. | 
If you think kiſſes worth begging, beg more than one. nme 
9 Never's my day, and then a kiſs of you.] I once gave both theſe 
e to Creſſida. She bids Ulyſſes beg a kiſs; he aſks that he may 
ave it, 

« When Helen i it a maid again : 
She telts him that then he fall have ebe Helen i is a "make 
again. 

Cre. I om your debtor, claim it ben tis due; 
Never my day, and then a kiſs for ou. 
But I rather think that Ulyſſes means to ſlight her, and that the pre- 
t reading is right, Jon sx. 
— motive * Ber coy ] Motive for part that comibete to motion. 
© Joxxsox. 
2 — 4 coading welcome —] A ee welcome; that makes 
ſilent ad vances before the tongue has uttered a word. So, in our au- 
thour s Venus and Adonis : 
c Anon ſhe hears them chaunt it luſtily, 
& And all in haſte ſhe * to the MALONE». T 
* 9 : 
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To every tickliſh reader! ſet them down 

For ſluttiſh ſpoils of opportunity ?, 

And daughters of the game. [Trumpet within. 
All. The Trojans' trumpet! 
Agam. Yonder comes the troop. 


Enter HzcTor arm'd, EN EAS, TRoOILUs, and other 
| « - Trojans, with Artendants, | 
ne. Bay, all the ſtate of Greece! what ſhall be done 
to him 5 
That victory commands? Or do you purpoſe, 
A victor ſhall be known? will you, the knights 
Shall to the edge of all extremity _ 
Purſue each other; or ſhall they be divided 
3 any voice or order of the field? 
ector bade ax. 
Agam. Which way would Hector have it ? 
Hue. He cares not, he'll obey conditions. E 
Achil, *'Tis done like Hector; but ſecurely done“, 


| A little 


3 flattifh ſpoils of opportunity, ] Corrupt wenches, of whoſe chaſ- 


tity every opportunity may make a prey, JoHN80N. ; 
1 Tit done lite Heflor 3 but ſecurely done, | In the ſenſe of the Latin, 
fſecurus : ſecurut admodum de bello, animi ſecuri homo. A negligent 


ſecurity ariſing from a contempt of the object oppoſed. WArBuRTONe. 


This ſpeech in the old copies is given to Agamemnon, but Mr. Theo- 
bald juſtly obſerves that it muſt belong to Achilles, as Ereas in con- 
ſequence of it immediately addreſſes that warrior, „If not Achilles, 
fir,” &c. and in the ſubſequent ſpeech but one deſires him to take 
notice that Hector was as wid of pride as he was full of valour. 
Dryden had made the ſame regulation. MaLonE. 

Dr, Warburton truly obſerves, that the word ſecurely is here uſed in 
the Latin ſenſe: and Mr. Warner, in his ingenious letter to Mr. 
Garrick, thinks this ſenſe peculiar to Shakſpeare, “ for, ſays he, I 
have not been able to trace it elſewhere.” This gentleman has treated 
me with ſo much civility, that I am bound in honour to remoye his 
difficulty, e +: % l 

It is to be found in the laſt act of the Spaniſh Tragedy : 
© O damned devil ! how ſecure he is. See Sb 
In my lord Bacon's Eſſay on Tumultsy „ neither let any _ or 
| 5 8 2 : de 
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A little proudly, and great deal miſpriaing 
The knight oppos PS. 
£Zne If not Achilles, fir. 
What is your name? | | 
Achil. If not Achilles, nothing. | 
ne. Therefore Achilles: But, whate'er, know this; 
In the extremity of great and little, 8 | 
Valour and pride excel themſelves in HeQor 5 ; 
The one almoſt as infinite as all, | 
The other blank as nothing. Weigh him well, 
And that, which looks like pride, is courteſy. 
This Ajax is half made of HeQtor*s blood ©; 
In love whereof, half Hector Rays at home; 
Half heart, half hand, half Hector comes to ſeek 
This blended knight, half hy ho and half Greek. 
Achil. A maiden battle then O, I perceive you. 


5 Re-enter Dion sp. | | 
Agam. Here is fir Diomed ;—Go, gentle knight, 


ſtate be ſecure concerning diſcontents. And beſides theſe, in Dray- 
ton, Fletcher, and the vulgar tranſlation of the Bible. ; 

Mr. Warner had as little ſucceſs in his reſearches for the word mi- 

ion in its Latin acceptation. I meet with it however in Hoby's. tranſ- 
facion of Caftitio, 1561 : Some be fo ſerupulous, as it wete, with a 
religion of this their Tuſeane tung.. | | 

Ben Jonſon more than once uſes both the ſubantive and the ad- 
jectivs in this ſenſe. 

As to the word Cavalero, with the Spaniſh termination, it is to be 
found in Heywood, Withers, Davies, Taylor, and many other wri- 
tern, Farnmin. 

5 Valour and pride excel themſelves in Hefor ; | Shakſpeare's thought 
is not exactly deduced. Nicety of expreflion is not his character. The 
meaning is plain: Valour (ſays ZEneas) is in Hector greater than 
valour in other men, and pride in Hector is leſs than pride in other 
men. Se that Hector is diſtinguiſhed by the excellence of having 
pride leſs than other pride, and valour mere than other valour 

; | OANSON» 

6 This Ajax is balf made of Hector: blood ;)] Ajax and Hier wers 
couſin-germans, MAtoNnz. | 

7. bal Trojan, aud balf Greek.] Hence Patroclus in a former 


ſcene called Ajax a wongrel. See p. 184, u., 1. MAT ona. f 
| | Stand 
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Stand by our Ajax: as you and lord Eneas 
Concent upon the order of their fight, 

So be it; either to the uttermoſt, t,, 

Or elſe a breath: the combatants being kin, 

Half ſtints their ſtrife before their ſtrokes begin. 
Un TM 6 a . A ax and Hector enter the lifts, 
Ub. are oppos d already. _ | 
3 Tran bs that fa that looks ſo heavy? 
D. The youngeſt fon of Priam, a true knight; 

Not yet mature, yet matchleſs; firm of word; ; 

Speaking in deeds, and deedleſs in his tongue; _. 

Not ſoon provok d, nor, being provok*d, . calm'd: 

His heart and hand both open, and both free; "a 

For what he has, he gives, what thinks, he ſhews; _ 

Yet gives he not till judgment guide his bounty, 

Nor dignifies an impair joy 5 with breath: 

Manly as Hector, but more dangerous; 

For Hector, in his blaze of — 1; ſubſcribes 

To tender objects e; but he, in heat of action, 

Is more vindicative than jealous love; | 

They call him Troilus; and on him ere& 3 

A ſecond hope, as fairly built as Hector. 5 

Thus ſays N one that knows the youth 

Even to his inches, and, with private ſoul, 

Did in great Ilion thus tranſlate him to nme. 

I Alarm. HSC TR and & fig, 

Agam. They are in action. 5 berg 
Neft. Now, Ajax, hold thine own! . 
Luo. Hector, thou fleep'ſt, awake thee'! 


8 — an impair thought—] A thought unſuitable.to the di f 
his ae, This es I ſhould have changed to Seat wy, be 
not oyer-powered by the unanimity of the editors, and concurrence of 
the old copies. Jonxgox, | i 5 

So, in Chapman's preface to his tranſlation of the Shield of Homer, 
1598-: © nor. is it more impaire to an honeſt and abſolute man,” &c. 

| AY 988 Srxkvzxs. 


2 


4. 
} 


9 9 — Hector — ſus cribes 0 
T0 tender objetfs ;] That is, yields, gives Way.  Joungon. 
$o, in K. Lear, 4 — fubſtril'd his power,” i, e. fubmitted. $Tz xv. 
| = om thus tranſlate bim to me.] Thus explain bis charatfer. Jonnuon. 
5 | S 3 Agam. 
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Agam. His blows are well diſpos'd ;—there, Ajax! 


Dio. You muſt no more. | 
Ene. Princes, enough, ſo pleaſe you. 


[Trumpets ceaſe, 


* Ajax. I am not warm yet, let us fight i. 
Dio. As Hector pleaſes. 5 „ 
He. Why then, will I no I 
Thou art, great lord, my father's ſiſter $ ſon, _ 
A couſin- german to great Priam's ſeed ; 0 
The obligation of our blood forbids 
A gory emulation twixt us twain: 
Were thy commixtion Greek and Trojab . 54 
That thou could'ſt ſay Thi hand is Grecian all, 


All 


And this is Trojan; the finews of this li 2 
r's 


Greek, and this all Troy; my mothe FOR 


Runs on the dexter cheek, and this finite | | 
Bounds-in m 15 alber 3; by Jove multipotent, Ins; 


Thou ſhould? 


not bear from me a Greekiſh member 


Wherein my ſword had not impreſſure made 
Of our rank feud : But the juſt gods gainſay, _ 
That any drop thou borrow'ſ from thy „ ron 


My 


ſacred aunt, ſhould by my mortal ſword . 


Be 7 Irain'd! | Let me embrace thee, Aj Jax; 


him that thunders, thou haſt: luſty arms god! ] 


B 
Hector would have them fall N him rhus: 1 


5 Couſin, all honour to thee! 
Lax. I thank thee, Hector: 


Thou art too gentle, and too free a man: 


I came to kill thee, couſin,” and bear hence a 
A great addition ® earned in thy death. # 
He&#. Not Neoptolemus ſo mirable 


MS & oy oe 


On whoſe bright creſt Fame with her loud'ſt oy yes 


es, This 15 Bech, 1 | promilh oat” 


8 
2 


>} 


A thought 
A great TR Pang See p. 208, n. 8. Men, Ro” 


Not Neoptolemus ſo mirable 
(On whoſe bright ere Fame with ber loud'ft O yes 
ries, This is he) could promiſe ro bimſelf, &c. ” Dr, Warburton 


obſerves, that & the ſenſe. ang: ſpirit of Hector's ſpeech requires that 
the moſt celebrated of fond: adverſaries ſhould be Scked out to be defied, 
1 this was e himſelf, not Tis fon Nee who was yet 

| but 


Hy 
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A thought of. added honour-torn from Hector. 
Ane. There is expectance ere een . the aden, 
What further you will do. L 2 
Hes. We'll anſwer i it 3 1 1/4 


4 #7; EY 3-6 : 4 * 
but an apprentics in warfare,” In the rage of correfion therefor he 
reads: 

Not Neoptolemus' $ os iraſcible. | | 
Such a licentious conjecture deſerves no attention. | 

I agree. with Dr, Johnſon and Mr. Steevens in thi aking it that Shak. 
ſpeare ſuppoſed Neoptolemus was the nomen gentilitium : an error into 
which he might have been led by ſome book of the time. That by 
Neoptolemus he meant Achilles, and not Fyrrhus, may be inferred 
from a former paſſage. in p. 236, by which it Ares that he knew 
Pyrrhus had not yet engaged! in the ſiege of Troy: 

« But ĩt won grleve young Pyrrhus, 2 at Dome, 8c. 
MALONE. 

My opinion is, that by: Neoptolemus the authour meant Achilles 
himſelf; and remembering that the ſon was Pyrrhus Neoptolemus, con- 
fidered Neoptolemus as he nomen gentilitium, and thought te father 
was likewiſe Achilles Neoptolemus. Jonxsox. 

Shakſfpeare might Have uſed Neopftolemus for Achilles. Wilfride 
Holme, the author of a poem called The Fall and evil Succeſſe of Re- 
bellion, &c. 15373 had made er miſtake hofors OY as the 
following ſtanza, will, ew: 4 1 

40 Alf the * Troyans vidorions; 
« By Anthenor and ZEneas falſe confederacie, | 
Sending Polidamus to Neoßtolemus, | 
ehe was vanquiſhed and fubdued by their confpracie. 
c O dolorous fortune, and fatal miſerie ! 
„ For mulitude of people, was there mo ificate 
vin e With condigne Priamus, and all ny | pro B, OY 
-& And flagrant Polixene, that lady dlicate,” 
* Lidgate, however, Achilles, Nebptolemu s, and P rrbus, are di- 
Kin& characters. Neoprolemus is enumerated, among the Grecian 
princes who firſt embarked to revenge the rape of Helens bt 
„ The valiaht Grecian called Neoptolenius, bot A 
| That had his haire as blacke as any jet,” Se. p- 102, 
48 Pyrehus, very properly, is not heard of kill Alter, the death of his 
er 2: 12 
yr Sith that Achilles in fuck traiterous wie = 
z © Ts flaine, that we a meſſenger ſhould ſend” 
5 E To fetch his fon you Pyrrhus, to the end | 
He may revenge his father's death, . p- 3 Te 
TE EY TN . 
E. . anſwer it:] That is, 8e arpellancn. nen ; 
4 9 c 


* 
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The iſſue is embracement = Ajan, farewel. 
Lax. If 4 might in entreaties find — 

(As ſeld I have the chance,) I would defire | 

My famous couſin to our Grecian tent. 
Dio. Tis Agamemnon's wiſh : and great Achilles 

Poth long to:fee unarm d the valiant Hdd. 
Het. Eneas, call my brother Troilus to me: 

And ſignify this loving interview '. 6s, 

To the expecters of our Trojan part; Sos | 
efire them home. Give met tha my couſin; 
will go eat with thee, and ſes your knights . 
Ajax. Great Agamemnon comes to meet us here,” 
Hee. The wonthieſt of them tell me name ihe l 

But for Achilles, my own fearching eyes. . 

Shall find him by his large and portly fize. | 
4gam, Worthy fer pre. as welcome 25. d 0h 
That would be rid of ſack an enemy; ah Ne ; 
But that's no welcome: Underſtand Moe cr "el 
What's paſt, and what's to come, eden. 

And formlefs ruin of oblivion : 
But in this extant moment, faith and ub, 
Strain'd purely from all hollow bias-drawing, „ 


Bids thee, with moſt divine inte . x 
From heart of very heart, rat fle e 
Hee. I thank thee, mad Sag Aran anf. 


* of 
5 s © 


4 our lig gh The word knight b, 26 often at it occurs, is fure 
to bring with it the of chivalty, 2200 revives the memory of Ama- 
dis and his fantaſtick followers, rather | than that of the migh con- 
federates who fought on either ſide in the Trajan war. I with that 
eques and armiger Bets have been readered by any other words than 
knight and % Mr, Pope, i in his \tranlation of the Thad, i is very 
liberal of 5 A SFEEVENTS.. 

Theſe kni hrs to the amount of about tao EL te r (for there 
were not leſs in both armies) Shakfpeare found with all the appendages 
of chivalry in The Three Deſftrufions of Troy.  MALONE., - 

5 Worthy of arms !—] Folio. orthy all arms Quarta, The 
quarto has only the firſt, Tecond, ang the laſt line of this ſalutation; 
the Ao. verſes ſeem added on a revifion, lonNSON. 

* —meft imperious Ayamemnon.) TImperious and imperial had for- 


_ the * eee See Vol. X. p. 60, Do 7. Maxon · 
1 > © Aen. 
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Agam. My well-fam'd lord of Troy, no leſs to you. 
[te Troi lus. 
Men. In me- confirm my princely brother's _ 
n 
You brace 5 warlike brothers, welcome hither, 
Het. Whom muſt we anſwer? £3 
Men. The noble Menelaus. | 
Hee. O, you, my lord? by Mars his gauntlet, thanks! 
Mock not, that I affect the untraded oath “; 
Your quondam wife {wears ſtill by Venus "glows: 
She's well, but bade me not'commend her to 
Men. Name her not now; fir; ſhe's a deadly theme. 
Hedt. O, pardon; I offend. a 
Neft. I have, thou ga allant Trojan, ſeen thee oft, 
Labouring for deſtiny 7, make cruel way | 
Through ranks of Greekiſh youth: and [ have een thee, 
As hot as Perſeus, ſpur thy Phrygian ſteed, P 
Deſpiſing' many ſorfedts and fabduements * 5 


. * Mock not, Kc. ] The quarto. nails: a ſtrange e * 
© Mock not thy affect, tbe untreaded earth. on Ns0O. 
i untraded oatb;] A fingular oath, not in c, uſe. So 


in King Richard IA. 
—— ſome way of common trade.” 
Under 3 lady's oath perhaps more is meant than meets the ear; unleſs 
the poet caught his idea from Grange's Golden Apbroditis, 4to. 1577» 
Sign. M jj : & At this upper borde nexte unto pity on the right 
hande ſat Iuno, that honourable and gracious goddeſſe his wyfe : Nexte 
unto hyr ſatte Venus, the goddeſſe of love, with a GLOVE made of 
oures, we in byr boſome,”  MAaLoNE, | 
bouring for deſtiny, &c.] The vicegerent of Fate, So, in 
it, 
46 — His fword, death's flamp, 
4 Where it did mark; it took; from face to foot 
« He was a thing of blood, whoſe every motion 1 
% Was tim'd with dying eries: alone he entered 
4 The mortal gate of the city; which he "Oy 
« With ſhunleſs deftiny.” Maron, 2 
: ; Deſpifing mary forfeits and ſubduements,] Thus the quarto, The 
0110 reads: 
And ſeen thee ſcorning Ts way ſubduments Jonxsox. 


When 
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When thou haſt hung thy advanced ſword i'the air, 
Not letting it decline on the declin'd *; 
That I have ſaid to ſome my Randers-by, . 
Lo, Jupiter is yonder, dealing life ! 
And I have ſeen thee pauſe, and take thy breath, wt, 
When that a ring of Greeks have hemm'd thee in, 
Like an Olympian wreſtling : This have I ſeen; 
But this thy countenance, ftill lock'd in ſteel, 
I never ſaw till now. I knew thy grandſire, N 
And once fought with him: he was a ſoldier goods. 
But, by great Mars, the captain of us all, et 4 
Never like thee : Let an old man embrace ther 
And, worthy warrior, welcome'to our tents. 
Ene. Tis the old Neſtor*. . | 
Heck. Let me embrace thee, good old chronicle, 10 
That haſt ſo long walk' d hand in hand with time: 
Moſt reverend Neſtor, I am glad to claſp the. 4.5 
— 1 would, my arms could match thee i in contention, 
As they contend with thee in courteſy s. 
Hecf. 1 would, they could. 
| Neff. Ha! by this white beard, Id fight. with chee to 
of morrow-ꝛ. 
Well, welcome, welcome 1 1 have ſho the time— . A at 
Uly. wonder now how yonder city ſtandss, 
When we have here her baſe and pillar by us. 
| He&. 1 know your favour, lord Ulyſles,” well. 
Ab, ſir, FERN" 5 Many a Greek and Hohen dead, 


r When PRA haſt bung thy advanced e i'the op, Es 
Noe letting it decline on the declin d ij] So, in K. Henry 2 p. II. 
«© And hangs reſolv'd cerrection in the air, : 
«© That was uprear'd to execution. | - 
The declin'd is the fallen. So, in Timon of Athens : 
Not one accompanying his declining foot.“ MaLons. 
z Tit the old Neftor.} So, in Fulins Ceſar : 
« Old Caſſius fill.” * 
If the poet had the ſame idea in both paſſages, nels means, 
« Neſtor is ſtil! the ſame talkative old man, we have long known him 
to be.” He may, however, only mean to inform Hector that Neſtor 
ia the perſon who has addreſſed him. MALONE. 
_— 5 contend, &c.] This line is not in the quarto, ie 
ince 
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Since firſt I {aw yourſelf and Diomed 
In Ilion, on your Greekith embaſſy. + - | 
D, Sir, I foretold you then what would ans | 
My prophecy is but half his journey yet; 
For yonder walls, that pertly front your town, 
Von towers, whoſe wanton ow. do n the clouds e, 
Muſt kiſs their own feet. 
Heck. I muſt not believe you | 
There they ſtand yet; and modeſtly I think, 
The fall of every Phrygian ſtone will coſt 
A drop of Grecian blood: The end crowns, all; ; 
And that old common arbitrator, ome, 1 6645 
Will one day end it. 0 hel 
Ui, So to him we leaave-ites 0 1 
Moſt gentle, and moſt valiant Hector, welcome: | 
After the general, 1 beſeech you net x 
To feaſt with me, and ſee me at my tent. 
Acuul. 1 ſhall n hens Jord ne kon- 
Katt Buodig Now, 
4 Yen torvers, OR wanton 2 4 14 the clude] 59, in our 
authour's Rape of Lucrece : ; 
„ Threat'ning cloud. Ming Ilion with annoy.” ert 
Again, in Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 1609 : 
« Whoſe rowers bore beads ſo high, they Mins the clouds.” 
Ilion, according to Shakſpeare's authority, was the name of Priam's 
lace, * that was one of the richeſt and the ſtrongeſt that ever was in 
all the world. And it was of height five hundred paces,” beſides the 
height of the towers, Whereof there was great plenty, and ſo high as 
that it ſeemed to them that ſaw them from farre, rb r up unte 
the beawen."* | The Deſtruction of Troy, B. II. p · ig 
So alſo Lydgate, Sign. F 8, verſo: 
ce And whan he gan to his worke rene, 
«© He made it builde hye upon a roche, © + 
« It for to aſſure in his foundation, . hes 
c And called it the noble Nin. 


Shakſpeare was thinking of this circumſtance when he 1 the 

firſt act theſe lines. Troilus is the ſpeaker : 
« Between our Ilium, and where the refides, ¶ i. e. Troy] 

ec Let it be call'd the wild and wand'ring flood.” Maronz. 

\ 5 T all Foreſtall thee, lord Ulyſſes, thou !— ] Should we not read 

—tbough 7 Notwithſtanding you haye invited Hector to your tent, I 

ſhall draw him firſt into mine. 80, in Beaumont ae Ce. s Cu- 

act * v. ix, p. 466 © + 0 

f | 6 0 dir. 
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Now, Hector, I have fed mine eyes on thee®; 
T have with exact view'perus'd _ „ 
And quoted joint by joint . 

Hect. Is this Achilles? 

Achil. I am 1 LE | 

He. Stand fair, I pray dest hoy ne leck © on thee, 

Achil. Behold thy fill. 

| Hee. Nay, I have done already. 

Achil. Thou art too brief; I will the ne ne! 
As I would buy thee, view thee limb by limb. 

Heck. O, like a book of ſport thou'lt read me oer; 
But there's more in me, than thou underſtand'ſt. 
Why doſt thou ſo oppreſs me with thine eye 

Achil, Tell me, you heavens, in which part of 10 body 
Shall I deſtroy him ? whether there, there, or chere? 
Fhat I may give the local wound a name; 

And make diſtinct the very breach, whereeut 
Hector's great fpirit flew: e me, heavens! 
HN. It would diſcredit the bleſt gods, proud e 

To anſwer ſuck a queſtion: Stand again: 

Think'ſt thou to catch my life ſo Plenſantiy, 

As to prenominate in nice eonjecture, 0 

Where thou wilt hit me dead 

Aebil. I tell thee, ve. 


5 <4 3 diſſembling 2 
„% Whom i muſt reverence thenghore?? 8 
The repetition of thou was anciently vufed by one who: meant te 
3nſalt another. So, in Twoalfth Night 2 nr ry 8 
thrice, it ſhall not be amiſs.” Again, in the Fi | 
% Thou ly'ſt, thou jeſting mabkey; bon “ FT 
Again, in the firſt ſcene of the fifth; act of this hay" of Troilus and 
Creſida: c — thou taſſel of 2 prodigal's purſe, ab-,jÜ STEEvENs. 
Mr. Steevens's remark is incontrovertibly true; but Ulyſſes had not 
#ajd any thing to excite ſuch contempt. MALonz. | 
6 Now, Hector, I baue fed mine eyes on thee 3} The hint for this 
ſeent af attescatian between Achilles and Hector, 1s taken from Lid- 
Hate. See page 478. Srrurxs. 
7 And quoted joirt by joint.) To guote is to obſerve. 80, in Hamlet: 
4 I'm ſoxry that with r haed and jugdment 
4% had got quered him. STZ TVG. \ 
Dee Vol. owe p · 471, N. 6. MALONE. | 3 8 
5 1 8 He, 
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Hect. Wert thou an oracle to tell me fo, 
I'd not believe thee, Henceforth guard thee well 5 
For ['ll not kill thee there, nor there, nor there; 
But, by the forge that ſtithy' d Mars his helm, 
Pl! kill thee every where, ae o' er and oer. 
You wifeſt Gretians, pardon b this brag, 
His inſolence draws folly from my li 
But I'll endeavour deeds to march theſe words 
Or may I never 
Ajax. Do not chaſe thee, couſin j— 
And you, Achilles, let theſe threats alone, 
Till accident, or purpoſe, bring you to't: 
You may have every day enough of Hector, 
If you have ſtomach; the E ſtate, I fear, 
Can ſcarce entreat you to be odd with him, 
Hed. I pray you, let us ſee you in the field; 
We have had pelting wars », fince you refus'd. 
The Grecians' cauſe. 
Achil. Doſt thou entreat me, Hector? 
To-morrow do I meet thee, fell as death; 
To- night, all friends, 
H:&#, Thy hand upon that match. 
, Firſt, all you Peers, of Greece, go to my tent; 5 
There in the full convive wen: afterwards - 
As * s leiſure and your bounties ſhall 


— that tba A fiitby is the e term for an anvil. 
Ye ward is ſtill uſed in Yorkſhire, MAMoxx. 
9 — the general fate, I fear, 

Can ſcarce entreat you to be add with wes Ajax means to inſinu- 
ate that Achilles was afraid of fighting with Hector. « You may 
every day, ſays he, have enough of Hector if you chooſe it, but I be- 
lieve the whole ſtate of Greece can ſcarcely prevail on you to engage 
with him.” | 

To have a fomach to any thing, is, to have an inclination to it. 

Ad ON. 

* — pelting wars, —] i. e. petty, inconſiderable wars. See Vol. II. 
p. 40, n. 33 and p. 463, n. 5. Maroxk. 

e convive—] To convive is to feaſt, This word is not peculiar 

to Shakſpeare. I find it ſeveral times uſed in the Hiſtory of Helyes 

* or S§wanne, bl, I. no date. STEZYENSe 


Concur 
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Concur together, ſeverally entreat him.— 
Beat loud the tabourines i, let the trumpets blow, 
That this great ſoldier may his welcome know. 
[Exeunt all but Tx o. and Ul uss. 
Tre. My lord Ulyſſes, tell me, I beſeech you, 
In what place of the field doth Calchas keep ? 
Du. At Menelaus' tent, moſt princely Troilus: 
There Diomed doth feaſt with him to-night ; | 
Who ne either looks upon the heaven, nor earth, 
But gives all gaze and bent of amorous view 
On the fair Creſſid. ; 
Tro. Shall 1, ſweet lond, be bound to you a hk 
After we part from Agamemnon' s tent, 
To N me thither? 
: You ſhall command me, 8 | 
As _ tell me, of what honour was 
This Creflida in Troy? Had ſhe no lover there, | 
That wails her abſence ? | 
Tro. O, fir, to ſuch as boaſting ſhew their ſears, 
A mock is due. Will you walk on, my lord? 
She was beloy'd, ſhe lov'd; ſhe is, and doth : 


* ſtill, fect love I 1s food for fortune's tooth. 
Il Exeunt. 


. » 
* _ * ” 
wm ” * * 


ACT'Y. SCENE I. 
The Grecian Camp. Before Achilles“ Ti ent, 


Enter AculLLEs, and PATROCLUS. 


Achil. Il heat his blood with Greekiſh wine to-night, 
Which with my ſcimitar I'll cool to-morrow.— _ 


2 Beat loud the tabourines, For this the quarto and the latter edi- 
tions have—To tafte your bounties.—The reading which T have given 
from the folio ſeems choſen at the reviſion, to avoid the repetition of 
the word bounties. | JOHNSON, 

Tabourines are ſmall drums. The word occurs again in Antony and 
Cleopatra. STELVENS. | | 


Patroclus, 
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Patroclus, let us feaſt him to the height. 
Patr. Here comes Therſites. 


Enter TurRsSITES, 


Acbil. How now, thou core of envy ? | 
Thou cruſty batch of nature 3, what's the news? 
Ther. Why, thou picture of what thou ſeemeſt, and idol 
of ideot-worſhippers, here's a letter for thee. 
Achil, From whence, fragment? 
Ther. Why, thou full diſh of fool, from Troy. 
Patr. Who keeps the tent now? 
Ther. The ſurgeon's box +, or the patient's wound. 
Patr. Well ſaid, adverſity ! and what need theſe tricks? 
Ther. Pr'ythee be ſilent, boy; I profit not by thy talk: 
thou art thought to be Achilles? male varlet. | 
Patr. Male varlet, you rogue! what's that? 
Ther, Why, his maſculine whore. Now the rotten 
diſeaſes of the ſouth, the guts-griping, ruptures, catarrhs, 
loads o'gravel i' the back, lethargies, cold palſies*, raw 


3 Thou cruſty batch of nature] Batch fignifies all that is baked at 
one time, without heating the oven afreſh, So, Ben Jonſon, in his 
Catalines ; | | 

6% Except he were of the ſame meal and batch.“ . 

Again, in Decker's If this be not a good Play, the Devil's in it, 1612: 
« The beſt is, there are but two batches of people moulded in this 
world.“ Therſites had already been called cob/zgaf. STEEVENS. 

4 The ſurgeon's box, ] In this anſwer Therſites only quibbles upon 
the word tent. HAN MER. . 8 

Male varlet,.—] Hanmer reads — male barlot, plaufibly enough, 
except that it ſeems too plain to require the explanation which Patro- 
clus demands. JouNSON. 

This expreſſion is met with in Decker's Honeft Whore, P. I. tis 
a male warlet, ſure, my lord! FARMER. EL 

The. perſon ſpoken of in Decker's play is Bellafronte, a harlot, 
who is introduced in boy's cloaths. I have no doubt that the text is 
right, MALoNE. | | : = | 

6 cold palfies,—] This catalogue of loathſome maladies ends in 
the folio at cold paifies. This paſſage, as it ſtands, is in the quarto: 
the retrenchment was in my opinioñ judicious. It may be remarked, 
though it proves nothing, that, of the few alterations made by Milton 
in the ſecond edition of his wonderful poem, one was, an enlargement 
of the enumeration of diſeaſes, JonxsOx. 1 | 


Wer, 


r ˙•—öↄ̃..—˙¹— . — EI as A A ns» 
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eyes, dirt-rotten livers, wheezi langs, bladders full 
of impoſthume, ſciaticas, lime-kilns i' the palm, incu- 
Table bone-ach, and the rivell'd fee-fimple of the tetter, 
take and take ag ain ſuch prepoſterons diſcoveries ! 

Patr. Why, thou damnable box. of envy, thou, what 
meaneſt thou to curſe thus ? 

Ther. Do I curſe thee ? 

Patr. Why, no, you ruinous butt /; you IP in- 
diſtinguiſhable cur, no. 

Ther. No? why art thou then exaſperate, thou idle 
immaterial ſkein of ſleive filk *, thou green ſarcenet flap 
for a fore eye, thou taſſel of a prodigal's purſe, thou? 
Ah, how the poor world i is peſter d with ſuch water-flies ; 
diminutives of nature! 

Patr. Out, G 

Ther. Finch egg 

Acbil. My ſweet Medes I am thwarted quite 
From my great purpoſe in to-morrow's battle. 

Here is a letter from queen Hecuba ; | 
A token from her daughter, my fair love *2 


"= e 9 &c,] Patroclus reptoackes Therſites with defor- 
mity, with having one part crowded into another. JonxsOR. 

Thee ſame idea occurs in the Second Part of King Henry TY : 
| . Crowd us and cruſh us to this monſtrous « form,” 3 STEEVENS. 

B bop ide immaterial ſtein of ſleive fk] All the terms uſed 

by Therfites of Patroclus, are emblematically net of flexibility, 
compliance, and mean offieiouſneſs. Jon NSN. 

Sleive filk has been already explained. See Vol. rv. + P- 329, n. 5; 

ALONE» 

9 Out, gail ] Hanmer reads. gall, which anſwers well enough 
to finch-egg ; it has already appeared, that our authour thought the 
aur · gall the bitter gall. He is called nut, from the conglobation of 
his form; but both the copies read Out, gat/! Jonnson. 

1 Finch-egg 1] Of this reproach I do or hots e exact meaning. 
1 ſuppofe he means to call him ſinging bird, as implying an uſeleſs 
favourite, and yet more, ſomething more worthleſs, a finging bird in 
the egg; or generally, a flight thing eaffly craſhed, Jonnsom. 

A finch's egg is remarkably-gandy ; but of ſuch terms of reproach it 
is difficult to pronounce the true {ignification. STtzvens. 

* A token from ber dung bter, c.] This is a circumſtance taken 
From the ftory book of The three deſtructions of Troy. HAN MER. 
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Both taxing me, and gaging me to keep 
An oath'that I have ſworn. I will not break it: ; 
Fall, 'Greeks ; fail, fame; honour, or go, or ſtay; 
My major vow lies here, this Ill obey,— | 
Come, come, Therſites, help to trim my tent; 
This night in banqueting muſt all be ſpent.— 
Away, Patroclus. [Exeunt Acaii. and Par R. 

Ther. With too much blood, and too little brain, theſe 
two may run mad; but if with too much brain, and too 
little blood, they do, I'll be a curer of madmen. Here's 
Agamemnon, —an honeſt fellow, enough, and one that 
loves quails; but he has not ſo much brain as ear-wax: N 
And the goodly transformation of Jupiter there, his bro= 
ther, the bull, the primitive ſtatue, and oblique me- 
morial of cuckolds 3; a thrifty ſhooing-horn -in a chain, 
hanging at his brother's leg, to what form, but that he 
is, ſhould wit larded with malice, and malice forced 
with wit, turn him to? To an aſs, were nothing; Re * 
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3 And the goodly transformation of Jupiter there, bis brother, the 
_ bull; tbe primitive ftatue, and oblique memorial of cucholds 3] He 
calls Menelaus the transfermation of Fupiter, that is, as himſelf ex- 
plains it, the bull, on account of his Borns, which he had as a cuckold. 
This cuckold he calls the primitive fatue of cuckolds; i. e. his ſtory 
had made him ſo famous, that he ſtood as the great archetype of his 
character. WAR BURTON. ; i =_ 
The memorial is called gu, . becauſe it was only indirectiy ſuch, | | 
upon the common ſuppoſition that both bulls and cuckolds were fur- it 
niſhed with horns. HEAT A. 5 15 
Perhaps Shakſpeare meant nothing more by this epithet than Borned, 
the bull's horns being crooked or oblique. Dr. W. I think, miſtakes. 
It is che bull, not Menelaus, that is the primitive flatue, Kc. MALoNE. 
4 — forced with wit, — ] Stuffed with wit. A term of cookery. | 
In this ſpeech I do not well underſtand what is meant by loving guailt. | 
REY Ge wx $3 3 Jonxsox. 
By loving guails the poet may mean loving ih company of harlots. 
A quail is remarkably ſalacious, STEEVE VS. | 
In old French caille was ſynonymous to fille de joie, In the Dif. 
Comique par Le Roux, under the article caille are theſe words: | 
<6 Chaud comme une-caille, — | 
cc Caille coeffte, —Sobriquet qu'on donne aux femmes. Signifis | 


„femme evenllee, amoureuſe," 
0 ES 
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both aſs and ox: to an ox were nothing; he is both ox 
and aſs. To be a log, a mule, a cat, a fitchew, a toad, 
a lizard, an owl, à puttock, or a herring without a roe, 
I would not care: but to be Menelaus,—I would con- 
ſpire agai deftiny. Aſk me not what I would be, if I 
were not Therſites; for I care not to be the louſe "a a 
lazar, ſo I were, not W eee {pirits, and 


hres 5 ! . 


Buyer Hzerar, x; RL 3  AGAMEMNON, 
UL rsszs, Ne3T9Q8, a DiomyD,. ey bows 
4 We go wrong, we Are 
er, No, Peet rw! 'o 
There, where we ſee the lights, 
Heck. I trouble you. | 
| Hex. No, wot whit. 7 5 
uu. Here comes himſelf v guide you. : 
| Enter ACHILLES, why 


10 mY T7» 1 Welcome, brave Hector; welcome, princes all. 
Agam. So now, fair prince of Troy, I bid good night. 
A commainds'the guard to tend on yau¹b.1 
Heat, Thanks, und goed nighr, to the Greeks general. 
. Govd Tolpis my lord. 
. Good n — 4 "Root lord Menelaus. 


e. Sweet draught : Sweet, da a! ſweet aa, 
ſweet ſewer. 
1 ——_ T ht, and welcome, both at onee, to 
Thak go, or tarr7. 

Aga. Good night. . * n. and Mex. 


Achil. Old Neſtor tarries; and you too, Dime, 8 
8 Hector compa 7 an hour or two. 
Dio. I cannot, lord; T have Week buſineſs, 


1 in Rabelais: dals coins tes misnohnement chantans 3˙— 
Which Mat teuæ has thus rendered (probably from che old tranſlation): 
te coated guails and laced mutton, waggithly-finging.” ML oN. 

5 — ſpirits, and fires I] This Therlites ſpeaks upon the firit fight of 
the diſtagt lights,  Jonx80x.. 

Sweet draüght: Draugbt is the old word for forica. It is uſed 
is the vulgar tranſlation of the Bible. Maron | The 
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The tide whereof is now.—Good night, great Hector. 
He. Give me your hand. 
Dh. Follow his torch, he goes to Calchas? tent; 
I'll keep you company: | [a/ide to T roilus, 
Tyra. Sweet fir, you honour me. N ao; 
- He&. And fo, good night. 
[Exit DiomeD; ULYs. and TR O. following, 
Achil. Come, come, enter my tent. 
[Exeunt Acnil, HEC. Ajax, and Nxsr. 
9} 40. That ſame Diomed's a falſe-hearted rogue, a 
moſt unjuſt knave; I will na more traſt him when he 
leers, than I will a ſerpent when he hiſſes: he will ſpend 
his mouth, and promiſe, like Brabler the hound 5; but 
when he performs, aſtronomers foretel it; it is prodi- 
gious, there will come ſome change; the ſun 3 — of 
the moon, when Diomed keeps his word. I will rather 


leave to ſee Hector, thas not to dog him': they ſay, he 


keeps a Trojan drab?, and uſes the traitor Calchas? 
tent: I'll after, Nothing but leckery | 5 incontinent 
mene! g II.. 
th - ::$G E:N.4 II. 
7. he Fer. Before Calchas' 71 Le 15 
| Enter Dioued. 


Dio. What ar are up here, ho? ſpeak, - 
Cal. Fwithjn. you Pho? Pero 


Dio. Diomed. —Calchas, J think, — Where's your 


daughter ? 
Cal. [within.] She comes to vou. 


Later TxoIIL us, and Ul xss Es, at a diſtance ; ; een 
„ TRERSIT Es. 
* Stand where the torch may not diſcover us. 


Ek 


5 — be wi 0 pend Bi bi mouth, we promiſe, like Brabler the hound 3] If 
2 3 give: 
erte called a babler or brabler. The proverb ſays, Hrabling curs 
OY want fore ears. ANONYMUS. 
— they ſay, be keeps a Trojan dra —4 This character of Diomed 
is ects taken from Lidgate. ST LVENS. 
; T 2 Enter 


uth, and is not upon the ſcent of the game, he is by 
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Enter Casss1DbA. 


Tro. Creſſid comes forth to him! 

Dio. How now, my charge ? 

Cre. Now, my ſweet err 1—Hark, a l with 
you. | — 

Tro. Vea; ſo familiar! | 

Ui. She will ſing any man at firſt fight *. 4 

Ther. And any man may ſing her, if he can take her 
cliff®; ſhe's noted. | 

Dio. Will you remember? | 

Cre. Remember? yes. 

Dio. Nay, but do then; and let your mind be eke : 
with your words. 

Tro, What ſhould ſhe n 2 


Du, Liſt! 


Cre. Sweet honey ae tempt m me no more t to o folly 
- Ther. Roguery | 
Dio. Nay, then — 
.. Cre, Ill tell you what. | 
Dio. Pho! pho! come, tell à pin: You are 5-23 
ſworn,— 
Cre. In faith, I cannot: What would you have me do? 
Ther, A juggling trick; to be—ſecretly open. 
Dio. What did you fwear ou would beſtow on me? 
Cre. 1 pr'ythee, do not hold me to mine oath ; 
Bid me do any thing but that, ſweet Greek. 
Dio. Good night. | 
Tro. Hold, patience! _ 
. How now, . ? 


3 Sbe will fin man at firſt Fab ] We now . at Felt. 
The meaning is 32 ame. 'MALONE.” 
9 — ber cliff;] That is, her key. Clef, French. Jonnzon. 
Cliff, i. e. a mark in muſick at the beginning of the lines of a ſong; 
and is the indication of the pitch, and beſpeaks what kind of voice 


as baſe, tenour, or treble, it is proper for. Sir, ], Hawxins. 


So, in The Chances, by Beaumont and Fletcher, where Antonio, 


employing muſical terms, ſays, 


„ — Will none but my C. clife ſerve your turn 2” STELVENS: 


Cre. ; 
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Cre. Diomed,— 

Dio. No, no, good night: I'll be your fool no more. 
Tro, Thy better muſt, 

Cre. Hark, one word in your ear. 

Tro. O plague and madneſs! | 

Ulyf. You are mov'd, prince; 3 let us depart I pray 


Leſt your Ulplealure ſhould enlarge itſelf 
To wrathful terms: this place is dangerous; 
The time 4 4 deadly; beſeech you, go. 
Tro, Behold, I pray you! | 
DU. Now, good my lord, go off: 
You flow to great deſtruction?; come, my lord. 
Tro. I pr'ythee, ſtay, 
 Ubg. ou haye not patience; come. 
Tro. I pray you, ſtay ; by hell, and all hell's torments, 
I will not ſpeak a word. 
Dio. And ſo, good night. 
Cre. Nay, but you part in anger. 
Tro. Doth that grieve thee 3 
O wither'd truth! 
Dh. Why, how now, lord ? 
Tri 70. By Jove, I will be patient. 
Cre, Guardian !—why, Greek! 
Dio. Pho, pho! adieu; you palter. 
Cre. In faith, I do not; come hither once again. 


1 You flow to great deſtruction:] means, I think, your impetuoſity 
is ſuch as muſt neceſſarily expoſe you to imminent danger. Mar oxx. 
The folio bas: . 
You flow to great difiraBlion.—— | 
The quarto: ), 
You flow to great deftruBlion— Jonngov, . . 
I would adhere to the old reading, You flow to great deftrufion, 5 
diſtraction, means, the tide of your imagination will hurry you either 
to noble death from the hand of Diomed, or to the beight of madieſs. 
from the predominance of your own paſſions. STEZVERS. 
Poſſibly we ought to read defiruBion, as Ulziſes has told Troilus 


Juſt before, that 
this place is dangerous ; 
4 This time right deadly.” Mazon. 
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You will break out. 
Tro. She ftrokes his cheek ! 
UF Come. comes 5 ͤ athion and iii] iy” 
Tro. Nay, ſtay; by Jove, I will not ſpeak a word: 
There is between my will and all offences 
A guard of patience ;—ſtay a little while. 
Ther. How the devil luxury, with his fat rump, and 
potatoe finger, tickles theſe together* !: Fry, lechery, fry! 


Dio. 


Ulyg. You ſhake, my lord, at ſomething; will ydu go? 


2 How the devil luxury, with bis fat rump, and potatoe finger, 
zickles theſe together !] Luxuria was the appropriate term uſed by the 
ſchool divines, to expreſs the fin of incontinence, which accordingly 
is called /uxury, in all our Engliſh writers. In the Summa Theologie 
Compendium of Tho. Aquitias, P. 2. II. Quzeſt. CLIV. is de Laæuriæ 
Partibus, which the author diſtributes under the heads of Simplex For- 
nicatio, Adulterium, Inceſtus, Stuprumy Raptus, &c. and Chaucer, in 
his Parſon's Tale, deſcanting on the ſeven deadly fins, treats of this 
under the title, De Luxuria. Hence in X. Lear, our author uſes the 
word in this peculiar ſenſe gh! 8 Gag 

« To't Luxury pell-mell, for I want foldiers.” 7 

But why is luxury, or laſciviouſneſs, ſaid to have a potatoe finger p 
'This root, which was in our author's time but newly imported from 
America, was conſidered as a rare exotic, and eſteemed a very ſtrong 
provocative, As the plant is fo common now, it may entertain the 
reader to ſee how it is deſcribed by Gerard in his Herbal, 1 $97, p. 780. 

6 This plant, which is called of ſome Skyrrits of Peru, is genetally 


of us called Potatus, or Potatoes There is not aby that hath written 


of this plant; — therefore, I refer the deſcription thereof unto thoſe that 
ſhall hereafter have further knowledge of the ſame, Yet 1 have had 
In my garden divers roots (that J bought at the Exchange in Lon- 


don) where they flouriſhed until winter, at which time they periſhed 


and rotted. They are uſed to be eaten roaſted in the aſhes. Some, 
when they be ſo roaſted, intuſe them and ſop them in wine; and others, 
to give them the greater grace in eating, do boil them with prunes. . 
Howſoever they be dreſſed, they comfort, nouriſh, and ſtrengthen the 
bodie, proc ure bodily luſs, and that Twith greedinefs."? 
Shakſpeare alludes to this quality of potatoes, in the Merry Wives 
of Windſor : Let the ſky rain potatoes, hail liffing-comfits, and 
now eringoes; let a tempeſt of provocation come,” 88 
Again, in Chapman's May Day, 1611: „a banquet of oyſter- 
pies, ſkerret-roots, pogatoes, eringoes, and divers othet whetſtones of 
venery. Again, in Pecket's If this be not a goedd Play the Devil is 
in' it, 16121 | N42 N 
| | « Potatoes 
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Dio. But will you then ? . * 
Cre. In faith, I will, la; never truſt me elſe, 
Dio. Give me ſome token for the ſurety of it. 
Cre. I'll fetch you one. [lExit. 
Ulyf. You have ſworn patievee, 
To. Fear me not, my lords = 
Iwill not be myſelf, nor have cogni 
Of what I feel; I am all patience. 


Re-enter CR ESU DA. 


Ther, Now the pledge; how, now, now! 
Cre, Here, Diomed, keep this ſteeye 3, 


” 


ion 


5 To » 
&« Potatoes eke, if you ſhall lack, | 
| cc To corroborate the back,” 
Again, in Sir W. D'Avenant's Love and Honour, 1649: 
«© You ſhall find me a kind of ſparrow, widow; _ 
c A barley- corn goes as far as a potatue.” 
Again, in the Elder Brother, by B. and Fletcher: 
4 A banquet, well, potatoes and eringoes, _ 
: &« And as 1 take it, cantharides :!Excellent!” 
Again, in Holinthed's Chronicle, Deſcription of England, p. 167: 
Of the potato and ſuch wvenerons roots, &c. I fpeake = 
Laftly, in Sir John Harrington's Metamorphoſis of Ajax, 1596: Per- 
haps you have been uſed to your dainties of poratoes, of caveate, etin- 
us, plums of Genowa, all which may well encreaſe your appetite to 
verall evacuations.” * 


It appears from Dr. Campbell's Political Survey of Great Brita 


that potatoes were brought into Ireland about the year 1610, and tha 
they came firſt from Ireland into Lancaſhire. It was however forty 
years before they were much cultivated about London. At this time 
they were diſtinguiſhed from the Spaniſh by the name of Virginia po- 
tatoes,—or battatas, which is the Indian denomination of the Spani 
fort, The Indians in Virginia called them ofenank. Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh was the firſt who planted them in Ireland. Authors differ as to 
dhe nature of this vegetable, as well as in reſpect of the country from 
whence it originally came. Switzer calls it Siſarum Peruvianum, i. e. 
the flirrer of Peru. Dr. Hill ſays it is a ſo/anum, and another very 
reſpectable naturaliſt conceives it to be a native of Mexico. Co LTNS. 
3 — keep this fleeve.], The cuſtom of wearing a lady's ſleeve for 2 
favour, is mentioned in Hall's Chronicle, fol. 12: © One ware on his 


head-piece his tady's fceve, and another bare on his helme the glove | 


of his deareling.” | 5 , 
N | 1 4 Again, 


"BD 
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Tro. O beauty! | 5 oft now 1a 


Where is thy faith? 


Dr,. 
Tre. Iwill be patient; outwardly I will. 
Cre. You look upon that ſleeve ; Behold it well. 

He lov'd me—O falſe wench !- Give it me again. 
Dio. Whoſe was't? 1 SO; me}. - 

Cre. It is no matter, now I have't again. 

I will not meet with you to-morrow night : 

I pr'ythee, Diomed, viſit me no more. ; 
Ther. Now ſhe ſnarpens; Well ſaid, whetſtone. 
Dio. I ſhall have it, = | 
Cre. What, this? | 

Dio. Ay, that. | 
Cre. O, all you gods O pretty pretty pledge! 


Again, in the ſecond canto of the Baron Wars by Drayton: 

4% A lady's ſleeve high-ſpirited Haſtings wore.” | 
Again, in the MoxrE ARTHUR, p. 3. ch. 1191 | EE 
«© When queen Genever wiſt that Sir Launcelot beare the red ſerv? 

of the faire maide of Aſtolat, ſhe was nigh out of her minde for anger.” 
Holinſhed, p. 844, ſays K. Henry VIII. „ had on his head a ladies 
e full of diamonds.” The circumſtance, however, was adopted 
by Shakſpeare from Chaucer. T. and C. I. 5. 1040: “ She made 
him were a pencell of her ſleve.”” A pencill is a ſmall pennon or 
ſtreamer. STEEVENS. | 1 | 1 
In an old play (in fix acts) called Hifriomaſtix, 1610, this incident 
ſeems to be burleſqued, Troilys and Creſfidg are introduced by way of 
interlude, and Creſſida breaks out: | be 
„ O knight, with valourin thy face, 

6e Here take my ſkreene, wear it for grace; 

«« Within thy helmet put the ſame, 5 

46 Therewith to make thine enemies lame.“ | | 

A little old book, The Hundred Hyftoryes of Troye, tells ys, © Bry- 
eyde, whom maſter Chaucer called Creſſeyde, was a damoſell of great 
aute; and yet was more quaynte, mutable, and full of vagaunt con - 


. 


dyſions,” FARMER. | ; 

What Mr. Steevens has obſerved on the ſubject of ladies ſleeves is 
certainly true; but the ſleeve given in the preſent inſtance by Creſlide 
to Diomed, was the ſleeve of Troilus, which he had preſented to her 
on their ſeparation. It may be ſuppoſed to be an ornamented cutie, 
ſuch perhaps as was worn by ſome of our young nobility at a gilt, in 


Shakſpeare's age. MALONE» 


£ 
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Thy maſter now lies thinking in his bed 
Of thee, and me; and ſighs, and takes my glove, 
And gives memorial dainty kiſſes to it, 
As I 2 thee .- Nay, do not ſnatch it from me; 
He, that takes that, muſt take my heart withal. 
Dio. T had your heart before, this follows it. 
Tro. I did ſwear patience. 
Cre. You ſhall not have it, e ; ach you ſhall 
not ; 
PI! give you ſomething elſe, 
Dio. I will have this ; Whoſe-was it ? 
Cre. It is no matter. 
Dio. Come, tell me whoſe it was. | 
Cre. *T was one's that lov'd me better than you will. 
But, now you have it, take it. 
Dio, Whoſe was it ? 
Cre. By all Diana's waiting-women yonder 5, 
And by herſelf, I will not tell you whoſe. 
Dio. To-morrow will I wear it on my helm; 
And grieve his ſpirit, that dares not challenge it. 
Tro. Wert thou the devil, and wor'ſt it on * horn, 
It ſhould be challeng' d. 
Cre. Well, well, tis * tis paſt And 2 it is 
not; 


Iwill not keep my word. 


e 


144A J kiſs tbee.— In old editions, 
As I kiſs thee, 
Dio. Nay, do not ſnatch jt from me. 
Cre. He, that takes that, muſt take my heart withal. - 
Dr. Thirlby thinks this ſhould be all placed to Creflida. She had thi 
fleeve, and was kiſſing it e 4 and Diomed ſnatches it 
from her. THFoBALD. | 
5 By all Diana's waiting-women yonder,] i. e. the ſtars which the 
points to. WARBURTON. | | 
So, in our authour's Rape of Luerece : 
« The filver-ſhining queen he would diſtain; 
 « Her twinkling bandmaids too, by him defil 'd, 
* Through night's black boſom ſhould not peep again.” 
MALoNE. 


Dis. 


Unleſs ſhe 
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Dio. Why then, farewell; 
Thou never ſhalt mock Diomed again. 5 
Cre. You ſhall not go: One cannot ſpeak a word, 
But it ſtraight tarts ou. TY Es 
Dio. I do not like this fooling. 6 
Ther. Nor I, by Pluto: but that that likes not you, 
Pleaſes me beſt. | | 1 
Die. What, mall I come? the hour? 
Cre. Ay, come: — O Jove!— 
Do, come: — I ſhall be plagu'd. 
Dio. Farewel till tle. . 
Cre. Good night. I pr'ythee, come. [Exit Dio. 
Troilus, farewell ! one eye yet looks on thee ; 
But with my heart the other eye doth ſee 7.— — 
Ah! poor our ſex! this fault in us I find, 
The error of our eye directs our mind: 15 
What error leads, muſt err; O then conclude, 5 
Minds, ſway'd by eyes, are full of turpitule. [ Exit. 
Ther. A | ie of ſtrength ſhe. could not publiſh more *, 
ay'd, My mind is now turn'd whore. 


6 Treihes, farewwel!] The characters of Creſſida and Pandarus are 
more immediately formed from Chaucer than from Lydgate ; for 
though the latter mentions them both charackeriſtically, he does not 
fufficiently dwell on either to have furniſhed Shakſpeare with many 
circumſtances to be found in this tragedy. © Lydgate, ſpeaking of Creſ- 

ſays only: | . 
ORE « She gave her heart and love to Diomede, 
66 To ſhew what truſt there is in woman kind; 
& For ſhe of her new love no ſooner ſped, 
44 But Troilus was clean out of her mind, 
& Ag if the never had him known or ſeen, | 

f &« Wherein I cannot gueſs what ſhe did mean.” 

AER: 2h | 5 | STEEVENS. 
3 is with my heart the other eye doth ſee. ] I think it ſhould be 
read thus : En | 

But my Beart with the other eye doth ſee. JonRsON. 

Perhaps, rather: 8 3 1 

But with the other eye my Beart doth ſee, TT RWRHI T. 
Theze is ſurely no need of change. One eye, ſays Creſſida, looks 
en Trofus ; bat the other follows Diomed, where iny —_— is fixed. 
75 ALONE. 
3 # proof of ftrengtb ſhe could not publiſh nere, ] She could not 
ſh a ftronger proof. Joungs0Ne 
Ul. 
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Ul. All's done, my lord. 
Tre. It 18s ++: 
 Uby. Why ſtay we then! 5 | 
77. To make a recordation to my ſoul 
Of every ſyllable that here was ſpoke. 
But, if I tell how thefe two did co- act, 
Shall I not He in publiſhing a truth? 
Sith yet there is a 2 in — heart, 
An eſperance ſo obſtinatel 
That doth invert the — 2 of eyes and b - 
As if thoſe organs had deceptious functions, 
Created only to calumniate. | 
Was Creflid here ? 
UA. J cannot conjure, Trojan *, 
Tro. She was not, ſure. | 
H. Moſt ſure, ſhe was. 
Tro. Why, my negation hath no taſte of madneſs. 
Ulyg. Nor mine, my lord: Creffid was here but now. 
Tro. Let it not be believ'd for womanhood! 
Think, we had mothers ; do not give advantage 
To ſtubborn criticks—apt, without a theme, 
For depravation *,—to ſquare the general ſex 
By Creſſid's rule: rather think this not Creſſid. 
N. What hath ſhe done, prince, that can foul our 
mothers? 
Tro. Nothing at all, unleſs that this were ſhe. - 
Ther. Will he fwagger himſelf out on's own eyes? 
Tro. This ſhe? no, this is Diomed's Creſſida: : 
If beauty have a ſoul, this is not ſhe; 
If fouls gaide vows, if vows be ſanctimony, 
if ROY be the gods? delight, 


4 


9 That doth invert the atteſt of eyes and ears ;] That turns the very 
teſtimony of ſeeing and hearing againſt themſelves. THEOBALD, 
1 I cannot conjures, Trojan.) That is, I cannot raiſe fpirits in — 
. of Creſſida. Jon xsOR. 
— do not give advantage | 
To flubborn criticks—apt, without a theme, 
For depravation, — Critick has here, 1 think, the Ggnification of 
Cynick. So, in Love's Labour's La: 
« And crit Timon laugh at idle toys,” MaLonze 


4 
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If there be rule in unity itſelf , Th 
This was not ſhe. O madneſs of diſcourſe, 
That cauſe ſets up with and againſt itſelf?! 
Bi-fold authority 5! where reaſon can revolt 
Without perdition, and loſs aſſume all reaſon 
Without revolt; this is, and is not, Creflid! 
Within my ſoul there doth commence a fight? 
Of this ſtrange nature, that a thing inſeparate* 
Divides more wider“ than the ſky and earth; 
And yet the ſpacious breadth of this diviſion 
Admits no orifice for a point, as ſubtle 
As Arachne's broken woof, to enter“. Ts ks bo 
| | Inſtance, 
3 If there be rule in unity itſelf,] May mean, If there be certainty 
in unity, if it be a rule that one is one. JoHNs0Ne | 
The rule alluded to is a very ſimple one; that one cannot be 7490. 
This woman' therefore, ſays Troilus, this fa/ſe one, cannot be that 
Creflida that formerly plighted her faith to me. MAaLonz. 3 
4 — againſt itſelf !] Thus the quarto. The folio reads —againſt 
ebyſeif. In the preceding line alſo I have followed the quarto. The 
folio reads This is not ſhe. MaArLonE. 
5 Bi- fold authority 1] This is the reading of the quarto, The folio 
gives us: By foul authority 
There is madneſs in that diſquiſition in which a man reaſons at once 
for and againſt bimſelf upon authority which he knows not to be valid. 
The quarto is right. JonxnsoN. | | 93 
This is one of many paſſages in which the editor of the folio changed 
words that he found in the quartos, merely becauſe he did not under- 
ſtand them. MALoNE. | | 
6 — where reaſon cen revolt 
Without perdition, and loſs aſſume all rea ſon | 
Witheut revolt;] The words loſs and perdition are uſed in their 
common ſenſe, but they mean the /ofs or perdition of reaſon, Jonunss. 
7 Witbin my ſoul there doth commence a fight] So, in Hamlet: 
« Sir, in my beart there was a kind of fighting.” Marone. 
3 '—a thing inſeparable—] i. e. the plighted troth of lovers. Troi- 
Tus confiders it inſeparable, or at leaſt that it ought never to be broken, 
though he has unfortunately found that it ſometimes is. MATLONZ. 
#* — more wider —] Thus the old copies. The modern editions, 
following Mr. Pope, read—far wider; though we have a fimilar phra- 
ſeology with the preſent in almoſt every one of theſe plays. See 
Vol. Vit. pee, . 
9 As Arachne's broken ewoof, to enter.] My quarto, which is print- 
ed for R. Bonian, 1609, reads—Ariachbna's broken woof; the other, 
which is ſaid to be undated, reads, as Mr, Steevens ſays, —_— 
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Inſtance, O inſtance.! ſtrong as Pluto's gates 
Creſſid is mine, tied with the bonds of heaven: 
Inſtance, O inſtance! ſtrong as heaven itſelf; 
The bonds of heaven are ſlipp'd, difloly'd, oy loos'd; - 
And with another knot, five-finger-tied *, | 
The fractions of her faith; orts of her Irene Fins 
The fragments, ſcraps; ye th bits, and greaſy reliques 
Of her o' er- eaten faith, are bound to Diomed *.- ' 
Dh. May worthy Troilus 4 be half attach d 
With that which here his paſſion doth expreſs? | 

Tro. Ay, Greek; and that ſhall be er well 
In chara Sis as red as Mars his heart 
Inflam'd with Venus : never did young man fancy. 


*y 


The folio Aviachne's Fo Me. N * the miſtake was not ori- 
ginally the authour's, but I think it extremely probable that he pro- 
nounced the word as a word of four ſyllables. MALoxz, - 
— knot, five-finger-tied,] * A knot tied by giving her hand to 
Die D yr 
1 in The Fatal Docury, by Maſſinger, 1632; 
% V our fingers tie my heart- ſtrings with this touch, 
« In true knots, which nought but death ſhall looſe.” 


| MALONE. 
. 2 The fra#ions of ber faith, orts of ber love, SY 

The fragments, ſcraps, the bits, and greaſy reliques . 

Of foe Oh o'er-eaten faith, are bound to Diomed.] The image is not 
of the moſt delicate kind. % Her 0'er-earen faith means, I think, 
her troth plighted to Troilus, of which the was ſurfeited, and, like 
one who has over-eaten himſelf, had rbrowwn off. All the preceding 
words, the Ons craps, c. ſhow that this was W 
meaning. So, in Twelfth Night : | 4 

« Give me exceſs of it deset that Jurfeitng 
| © The appetite may ficken, and ſo die.” 
Again, more appoſitely, in King Henry IV. P. II. 
«© The commonwealth is ic, of their own PORE 
66 Their over- greedy L oV hath ſurfeited.— 
4 O thou fond many ! with what loud applauſe 
« Did' thou beat heaven with bleſſing Bolinbroke, 
d Before he was what thou would'ſ have him be! 
« And being now trimm'd in thine own deſires, 
«© Thou, beaſtly feeder, art ſo full of bin, 
That thou provok'ſt thyſelf to caſ bim up.” Maron. 
24 y worthy Troilus, &c.] Can Troilus really Feel on this occaſion 
half of what hs utters? A queſtion ſuitable to the calm Ulyſſes. 
Jonxsox. 


With 


/ 
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With ſo eternal, and fo fix'd a foul. ' 1 
Hark, Greek As much as 1 do Creſſid love, ei 5252 
So much by weight hate I her Diomed: + 


That ſleeve is rn. wrt that he'll bear on his deln; 

Mere it a caſque compos d by Vulcan's fill, 

My ſword ſhould bite it: not the dreadful ſpout, 

Which ſhipmen do the hurricano call. 

Conſtring F7 in maſs by the almighiy ſun, 

Shall dizzy with more clamour N : 

In his deſcent, than ſhall _— 8 282 rn 

Falling on Diomed. | 
Ther, He'll tickle it for his concupy. | 
Tro. O Creflid | O falſe Creflid } le, alle, falſe! 

Let all untruths ſtand by thy leine nme, 

And they'll ſeem glorious. W. aner 
Uh. O, contain yourſelf; Fe 4 

Your e ears +. ET TIO 


Enter Rx RAS .＋.l[„ 


Ene. I have been ſeeking you chis hour, my lord: 
Hector, by this, is arming him in Trey; 
Ajax, your guard, ſtays to conduct you home. 

Tro. jr with you, Feines — My courteous led, 

adieu: 
Farewel, revolted fair and, Diomed, BW 
ig; faſt, and wear a caſtle on thy head! ths 

. Ubyg. i'll bring you to the gates. nd 

"B ro, Accept diſtracted thanks. 

[Exeunt TRowLuUs, EN RAS, and Ul vss Es. 
7. 2 F Would, I could meet that rogue Diomed! I 


4 wand waer 4 calle os thy bead 1] i i. e. defend thy head with 
armour of more than common ſecurity, So, in The moſt ancient and 


Famous —_— of tbe renowned Prince Arthur, edit. 1634, ch. 158: 
7 


£« Do thou beſt, ſaid Sir Gawaine, therefore hie thee faſt that 
thou wert gone, and wit thou well we thall ſoone come after, and 
break the ſtrongeſt cafile that thou haſt upon thy head.” Wear a caftiey 
therefore, ſeems to be a figurative expreſſion, fignifying, keep a coftle 


over your bead 3 i. e. live within the walls of your caſtle.” In Urry's 


Chaucer Sir Thopas is repreſented with a coftle by way of creſt to his 


Rs STEEVENS. 


would 
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would eroak like a raven; I would bode, I would bode. 
Patroclus will give me any thing for the intelligence af 
this whore: the parrot will not do more for an almand, 
than he for acommodious drab. Lechery, lechery; fill, 
wars and lechery ; REO clic holds faſhion 2 A burn- 
ing devil take them! BY 1 L 


SCENE III. 
Troy. Before Priam's Palace. 
Enter HRC TOR, and Ax DROMACHE. ; 


And. When was my lord ſo much ungently temper 
To ſtop his ears ah + edmoniſhment ? t 4 8 
Unarm, unarm, and do not fight to-day. | | 
Hee. You train me to bet; on get you in: 
By all the everlaſting gods, org _ 
And. My dreams will, ſure, Rane ne to the days. 
Hee. No more, 1 ſay. = 
1 8 Enter Cass AN DRA. 


Caf. Where is my brother Hector? fy 
And. Here, ſiſter; arm d, and bloody in 1 intent: 
Eonſort with me in loud and dear petition, | 
Purſue we him on knees; for I have dreamt + 
Of bloody turbulence, and this whole night 
Hath nothing been but ſhapes and forms of Aha 
Caf. O, it is true. | 
Hee. Ho! bid my trumpet ſound ! | 
Caſ. No notes of Lal, for the heavens, ſweet WEE 
Hed. Begone, I ſay: the gods have heard me ſwear. 


=> My dreams will, ſure, prove ominous to the day. ] The hiat for this 
dream of Andromache, might be taken eicher from Lydgate, or the 
following paſſage in Chaucer's Nonnes Preftes Tale, late edit. v. 15147. 
« Lo hire Andromacha, Hectores wif, | 
2 That day that Hector ſhulde leſe his lif, 

«© She dremed on the ſame night beforne, 

5 How that the lif of Hector ſhuld be lorne, 

& If thilke day he went into battaille: 
«<< She warned him, but it might not availle 3 
% He went forth for to fighten natheles, 

* And was yflain anon of Achilles. - SEE VAI XS. 


Ca. 
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Caſ. The gods are deaf to hot and ee vow ; ; 
They are polluted offerings, more abhorr'd 
Than ſpotted livers in the ſacrifice. = 
And. O! be perſuaded: Do not count it holy 
To hurt by being juſt: it is as lawful, | 
For we would give much, to uſe violent thefts, 
And rob in the behalf of charity © . 
Caſ. It is the purpoſe; that makes kong the vow ; 
But vows, to every purpoſe, muſt not hold; 
Unarm, ſweet Hector. 
Hee. Hold 2 ſtill, I ſay; 
Mine honour keeps the weather of my fate : 
Life every man holds dear; but the dear man? 
Holds honour 25 more precious. dear than Wie 5 


6 — Do not count it toy | 
. To burt by being juſt : it is as lawfal, 63 
For wwe would give much, to uſe _ thefts, 
And rob in the behalf of charit J bs e. ſays Mr. Tyrwhitt, to 
uſe violent thefts, becauſe we Wee give r The folio has— | 
For we would count give much to as violent thefts; | 
which affording no ſenſe, I have adopted an emend ation propoſed b 
Mr. Tyrwhitt. He ſuppoſes, with ſome probability, that the word 
count crept into the text from” the line laſt but one. Mt. Rowe cut 
the knot, inſtead of untying it, by reading 
For us to count we give what's gain'd by theft, 
and all the ſubſequent editors. have copied him. The laſt three lines 
are not in the quarto, the compofitor's eye having probably paſſed over 
them ; in conſequence of which the next ſpeech of Caſſandra is in that 
copy given to Andromache, and joined with the firſt line of this. 
In the firſt-part of Andromache's ſpeech ſhe alludes to a doctrine 
which Shakfpeare has often enforced. : ** Do not think you are acting 
virtuouſly by adheriog to an oath, if you have Js to 1 amiſs. So, 
in King Fobn: 
„here doing tends to ill, 1 
„ The truth is then moſt done, not doing it." Maron z. 
7 It is the pur peſ.— The mad propheteſs ſpeaks here with all the 
ee, and judgment of a ſkilful caſuiſt. The eſſence of a lawful 
vow, is a lawful purpoſe, and the vow of which the end is wrong muſt 
not be regarded as cogent.” Jon RSR. 
3 a dear man] Valuable man. The modern editions read—brave 
man. The repetition of the word is in our authour's manner. 
- . JonxnsoN- 
Brave was ſubſtituted for dear by Mr. Pope. MaLonz. 5 


Euter 
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Euter Trot vs. 


How now, young man? mean'ſ thou to fight to-day ? I 
And, Cailandra, call my father to perſuade. 
| [Exit CASSANDRA. 


Heck. No, faith, young Troilus; doff thy harne(s, 


youth, | 

I am to-day i the vein of chivalry: _ 
Let grow thy ſinews till their knots be ſtrong, 
And tempt not yet the bruſhes of the war. 
Unarm thee, go; and doubt thou not, brave boy, 
I'll ſtand, to-day, for thee, and me, and Troy. 

Tro. Brother, you have a vice of mercy in you, 
Which better fits a lion“, than a man. 


He#, What vice is that, good Troilus? chide me for it. 


Tro. When many times the captive Grecians fall, 
Even in the fan and wind of your fair ſword, _ 
You bid them riſe, and live, 
Het. O, tis fair play, wo 
Tro. Fool's play, by heaven, Hector. 
He. How now ? how now? ? 1 
Tro. For the love of all the gods, | 
Let's leave the hermit pity with our mother; 
And when we have our armours buckled on, 
The venom'd vengeance ride upon our ſwords 
Spur them to ruthful work, rein them from ruth. 
Hee. Fie, ſavage, fie! LH 
Tro. Hector, then *tis wars. | | 
He&, Troilus, I would not have you fight to-day. 
Tro. Who ſhould withhold me? 5 
Not fate, obedience, nor the hand of Mars 
Beckoning with firy truncheon my retire; 
Not Priamus and Hecuba on knees, 


9 Which better fits a Hen] The traditions and ftories of the 


darker ages abounded with examples of the lion's generoſity, Upon 


the ſuppoſition that theſe acts of clemency were true, Troilus reaſons 
not improperly, that to ſpare againſt reaſon, by mere inſtinR of pity, 
decame rather a generous beaſt than 4 wiſe man. JounsoN. 

Hence Spenſer's Una attended by a lion. Faery Queen, I. iii, 7+ See 
a'ſo Sir Perceval's lion in Morte Arthur, B. XIV, c. 6. T. Wax ron. 


; Vol. VIII. U Their 8 
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Their eyes o'er-galled with recourſe. of tears? ; 
Nor you, my brother, with your true ſword drawn, 
Oppos'd to hinder me, ſhould op mY way, | 

| But by my ruin. 


Ne. enter 1 . PRITIAM. 


Caf. Lay hold upon him, Priam, hold him faſt: 
He is thy crutch ; now if thou loſe thy ſtay, 
Thou on him leaning, and all Troy on thee, 
Fall all together.. | 
Pri. Come, Hector, come, go back: 
Thy wife hath dreamt ; thy mother hath. had. - "OR 5; 
Caffandra doth foreſee; and I myſelf 
Am like a prophet ſuddenly enrapt, 
To tell thee—that this day is ominous: 
Therefore, come 
He#. Eneas 1s W 3 | 
And I do ſtand engag'd to many LE AY 
Even in the faith of valour, to e 8 
This morning to them 0 
Pri. But thou ſhalt not go. 
He&, I muſt not break my faith. oY 
You know, me, dutiful ; therefore, dear ſir, 
Let me not ſhame reſpect; but give me leave 
To take that courſe by your conſent and voice, 
Which you do here forbid me, royal Priam. 
Caf. O Priam, yield not to him. | 
And. Do not, dear father. | 
He#, Andromache, Jam offended with you: 
Upon the love you bear me, get you in. 
| [Exit ANDROMACHE: 
Tro. This fooliſh dreaming, ſaperttitions n 
Makes all theſe bodements. Rad ox 5 
Caf. O farewel, dear Hector. | 
Lock, how thou dy ſtl look, how thy eye turns pale! 
Look, how.thy wounds do bleed at many vents ! 


9. th recourſe of tears 3] i. e. tears that continue to courſe one 
another down the face. WARBURTON. 

1 O farecuel, dear Hector;] The interpoſition and clamorous forrow 
of Cailandra were 23 by gur 3 from — STEEVENS- 


Hark, 
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Hark, how Troy roars ! how Heenba cries out! 
How poor Andromache ſhrills her dolours forth * | 
Behold, deſtruction, fienzy3, and amazement, . 
Like witlefs anticks, one another meet, we 
And all cry=—bleftor', Hector's dead! 0 Hotter | . 05. 

Tro. Away! — Away! 

Caſ. Farewel. Vet, — 1 tale my "3" "a : 
Thou doſt thyſelf and all our Troy deceive. Lt. 

He#, You are amaz'd, my liege, at her achim: 77 
Go in, and cheer the town: we'll forth, and fight; - 
Do deeds worth praiſe, and tell you them at night. 

Pri. Farewel: 27 he = with ſafety ſtand about thee ! 

[Exeunt ſtuerally PR1VAM and, Hzorok. Alarums. 
7 ro, They are at ſe; hark! Proud e e er 
1. come to loſe my nem, or win f ſleeves. 2369 4 
— frills Fo 7 © 4. So, 1 in „ Beywokdts FELL 16 
« Through: all th' abyſs I have Prill d thy. daughter's. 1 
ec With my concave trump.” STEEVENS. 

3 Bebold deſtruction, fi fre* zyz; &c<] So the quarto. The editor of 
the folio, for deſtruction ſubſtituted d; firaftion. The original reading 
appears to me far preferable;: Maron g. 

4 According to the quartos 1609, this ſcene is — by the fol- 
lowing dialogue between Pandarus and Troilus; Which the poet certain- 
eee be 
conciadl ines Or K are ca in, e copies ea entl . 
There 7, be no doubt but 1 the players lhaffled the parts backward 
and forward, ad libitum; for thie poet would hardly have given us an 
unneceſlary- repetition of the ſame words, not have diſmiſſed Pandarus 
twice in the Fame: manner. '/ The ee of the piece will fully 
juſtify the liberty Which an future comm entator may take in omĩttiag 
the ſcene here and placing it at the end, where at preſent; only the fee 


lines already tioned be are to be found, _ t e 
I do not conceive that any editor has a right to make' the 'tharifpofi- 
tion propoſed; though ithas been done by Mr: Capell. The three ines 
alluded to by Mr. Steevens, which are found in the vey at the end of 
this ſcene, as well as near the concluſion, of a 1 5 ! a * 
* „ Nie theſe 3 _ | „ a6 
; Pand. be: $9 hear youu eee. 
To. Hene W beguey! e 100 N 5 
Purſuę th lite, and live aye. with thy name! ED 
Bot is the original copy in quarts there is no repetition We of * 
words Bur bear you) 3 no abſurdity or impro riety. In that copy the 
following dialog! e beeweeh h Troilus ind Pandarus is found in 155 re- 
fgr place, preciſely 25 it 1 is here e but the three lines a on 

V2 quo 
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A. TR ou i going e but, enter, from the other fide, 
* +1461 23501 i \PANDARUS.: s ibi 974 


Pan. 8 my en do vou hear? 


Fro. What now ent 19/1015 950 -Þ 1 
Pan. Here a letter come from yon? {poor girl. heads 
Tro. Let me read. | Bw 


Han. A whoreſon: ptiſick, a whoreſon raſcally ptifick ſo 
troubles me, and the fooliſh fortune of this girl; and 
what ane thing, what another, that I ſhall leave you one 
o' theſa days: Andi l have a rheum in mine eyes too; and 
ſuch an ach. in my bones, that, unleſs a man were curſt, 
I annot. tell what to think on't . Wlat : ſays ſheithere ? 


Ta, Words words, mere words no matter from the 
( vailed andi hoo [ig £5: [Tearing the letter. 
The effect doth-opetate-another, way.— :: - ] 
Go, wind, to wind, there turn and change together, — 
My lave-with words and errors ſtill ſhe feeds; 

But edifies another with her deeds. * | — IIA Fel 5 


"Oe SY ETC 


* bete acl 3 'C E N E W. 


0 | | Berween Troy and. the — 
1 410 laram 3 Bnemfrns Enter Tukksir ks. 
ben. Now they are ela pper- elawing one another; I'II 
go Idok on. That Gempling e Valet. Dio- 
led, has got that ſame ſcurvy doting fo 7 oung 
1 nave's fleeve of Troy, there, in his helm: ah d fain 
ſee them meet that that ſame: young: Trojan- aſs, that 
loves the whore there; might ſend that Greekiſh whore - 
maſterly villain With the fleeve; back to tie diſſembling 
luxurious drab,. of a ſfeeveleſs errand. O' the other fide, 


Th be: Waere of ae rate e raſcals?, — that 1044 
art f 110 58912 „1 4 05 Oo 


zue 46 15 ln is 28 r ag RY wy the ripetition of 
thoſe three lines, the players, or the editor, of the i0, alone are an- 
ſwerable. It never could have been intended by. the poet. I have 
therefore followed me original, N LON 75 L 

5 <0" che otber fide, the policy of thoſe crafty ſwearing raſcols, &c.] 
But in what fenſe a Weber ala V1 125 fo for fl * fro x 275 
faſcaly 7 What, or to whom, "did they ſwear? I am poſitive that Ven t 


ing is the 12838 reading, © They Ban den with © Ajay and trimmed 
* m 


ind F 


15 143 


bezoup 8 V 
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old mouſe-eaten dry cheeſe, Neſtor z and that ſame dog. 
fox, Ulyſſes, - is not prov'd worth” a"black-berr 
They PA me up, in policy, that, myngrel cur, 2 

againſt that dog of as bad à kind, Achilles: and now is 
the cur Ajax prouder than the chr Achilles, and will not 
arm to-day; whereupon the, Grecians begin to proclaim 
barbariſm®, and policy grows into an al Pinien: r ! 
here come ſleeve, and, to bh ante 
Enter Dion ED. Tao! us, following, 101 
Tro. F ly not; for, thouldſt thou take __ river 50 
I would ſwim after. ag vd d. ol mg DNA 
Dio. Thou rar miſ-call retire: Th ww ne 
I do not fly; but advantageous care 
Withdrew me from the odds of multitude : "FO | 
Have at thee! _ Ra Wand oy 
Ther. Hold thy whore, Gtecian EINE for thy whore, 
Trojan !—now the ſleeve, now the ſleeve! 
© [Excunt TroLLuS and Drown, fighting: 


| Enter eren 8 
Hee. What art thou, Greek: art chou for - Hetor's 


match ? TESTES * 10 * . e 12 1 

Art thou of blood, and honous? 7 : b*aignd boy 
Ther. No, no bind ama raſcal ; 0 ofeurry railing kawve 3 E 

a very filthy rogue. 5 : 
Hect. I do believe thee; line: [Exit 
Ther. God-a-mercy, that thou wilt believe me; But a 
plague break thy neck, for fri hting mel What's be- 
come of the wenching rogues? I think, they have ſwal- 


29 


Lon 07 9221 318) 


him up with infincere praifes, only in er to have ſtirred Achilles's 
emulation. In this, they were the true ſneerers; betraying the firſt, 
to goin their ends on the latter by that artifice. TyzoBALD. 
o proclaim bar bariſm, ] To et up the 1 of ignorance, 
to declare that they will be governed b policy no longer. JohNSsJON. 
7 Art thou of blood and bonour 7 Ie is an idea taken from the 
ancient books of romantick chivalry, as is the following one in the 
ſpeech of Diomed ; 
And am her knight by proof, iran 
It appears from Segar on Honor, Military and Civil, folio 1602, p · 122, 
that a perſon of ſuperior birth might not be challenged by an inferior, 
or if OPS. LES fuſe the combat. Rx =D. 
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low'd one another; I would laugh at that miracle. Yet, 
in a ow yn. _ evan Ml ſeek e en 


a fre 1 5 7 5A * > Leng | 
| inks Wong ED, and a — 


e Gs; Ab my ſervant, take thou Troilus' horſe *; 

Preſent the fair ſteed to my lady Creflid: 

Fellow, commend my ſervice to her beauty; 

Tell her, I have chaftis'd the e e | 

And am her knight by Ae 1 N 
Serv. 1 80, my lord. lea Servant, | 


Enter Ak MEMNON. 


Agam. Renew, renew! The fierce Polydamus 

Hath beat down Menon :: baſtard Margarelon 9. 

Hath Doreus priſoner 3... 

And ftands coloſſus-wiſe, waving his beam, 

Upon the paſhed corſes of the kings 

Epiftrophus and Cedius: Polixenes is ou; 3 

Amphimachus, and Thoas, deadly hurt; | 

Patroclus ta'en, or ſlain; and Palamedes 

Sore hurt and bruis'd: the dreadful Sagittaty / 

Appals our numbers; haſte we, ee 

be. 0 reinforcement, or we periſh all. 3! wa eres 
Fon 0 3 + .* Bpter 

* — Trales"berſe5] So, in wege, 21 1 

4 That Troilus by maine and mighty force 

1 Tat vnawares, he caſt down from bis . 
And gave it t6 His ſquire for to beare $ 
„ To Creſfda, Kc. STC EVEN. 

5 Hard N En. The introduction of a betard ſon of Pri- 
155 under the name of Mar „is one of the circumſtances taken 
from the ſtory book of The 55 re  Deflradtions of of Troy, TrzoBALD. 

The circumſtance was taken from Lydgate, page 194: 

4": 0494 Aare the valiant knight, Margarelon, 
One of king Priam!s 8 baſtard Children,” Ke. STEEVENS» 
| 7 —the 42 ul Sagittar 
 Appals our numbers 3: 1. 7 the royalme of Amaſonne 
ec came an auneyent kynge, wyſe and dyſc che named Epyſtrophus, 
& and brought a M. kayghtes, and a merrayllouſe beſte that was call- 
1b ed $AGITTAYE t behynde the, NED was an horſe, and to- 
60 Li a man: this beſte was beer like an horſe, and bad his ger 
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ster Nxsrox. 

Neft. Go, bear Patroclus* body to Achilles; 
And bid the ſnail-pac'd Ajax arm for ſhame,— 
There is a thouſand Hectors in the field: 

Now here he fights on Galathe his horſe “, 
And there lacks work; anon, he's there afoot, 
And there they fly, or die, like ſcaled ſculls 3 


te red as a cole, and ſhotte well with a bowe : his befte made the Orekes 


« fore aferde, and flewe man of them with bis bote. The Three + 


Deftruftions of Troy, printed by Caxton. THxoBALD. 


A very circumſtantial account of this Sagittary is likewiſe to be } 


found in Lydgate, page 174.  STEEVENS. 


2 — on Galathe bis borſe,] From The Three Deftrufions of Trey is 


taken this name given to Hector's horſe, TMEOBATLD. 
5 c And ſought, by all the means he could, to take 
ci Calatbe, Hector's horſe, & e. Lydgate, p. 17 5. 


Jobn Stevens, the author of Cinthia's Revenge, 1613, (a play com- 
mended by Ben Fonſon in ſome lines prefixed to it) has mounted Hector 


on an elephant. STEEVENS. | 
3 — ſcaled ſculls, &c. ] Sculls are great numbers of fiſhes ſwimming 
together. The modern editors. not being acquaiated with the term, 


changed it nn My knowledge of this word is derived from a 
ed The pe Expofitor, London, printed by John 


little book c 
Legatt, 1616. Again, in the 26th ſong of Drayton's Polyolbion-: 
cc My filver-ſcaled ſculs abont my ſtreams do ſweep.” STEz ve. 
Scaled means here, diſperſed, put to flight. See Vol. II. p. 72, n. 4, 
and Vol. VII. p. 148, n. 6. This is proved deciſively by the original 
reading of the quarto, ſcaling, which was either changed by the poet 
himſelf to ſcaled (with the ſame ſenſe) or by the editor of the folio. 


If the latter was the caſe, it is probable that not being ſufficiently ac- 


quainted with our authour's manner, who frequently uſes the active 
for the paſſive participle, he ſuppaſed that the epithet was merely de- 
{criptive of ſolne quality in the thing deſcribed. | 

The paſſage quoted above from Drayton does not militate againft 
this interpretation. There the added epithet ſlver ſhews that the word 
ſcaled is uſed in its common ſenſe ; as the context here (to ſay nothing 
of the evidence ariſing from the reading of the oldeſt copy) aſcertains it 
to have been employed with the leſs uſual ſignification already ſtated. 

“ The cod from the banks of Newfoundland {ſays a late writer) 
purſues the whiting, which flies before it even to the ſouthern ſhores 
of Spain, The cachalot, a ſpecies of whale, is ſaid, in the ſame 
manner, to purſue a ſhoal of hertings, 'and to ſwallow hundreds in a 
mouthful.” Knox's Hiffory of Fiſh, Bvo. 1787. The throat of the 
cachalot (the ſpecies of whale alluded to by Shakſpeare) is ſo large, that, 
according to Goldſmith, he could with caſe ſwallow an ox. MAT ONE. 

e YG "Before 
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Before the belching whale; then is he yonder, 

And there the ſtrawy Greeks *, ripe for his edge, 
Fall down before him, like the mower's ſwath : 
Here, there, and every where, he leaves, and takes; 
Dexterity to obeying appetite, 

That what he will, he does; and does ſo much, 

That proof is call'd impoſſibility, 


Enter ULyssEs. 


DM. O, courage, courage, princes ! great Achilles 
Ts arming, weeping, curſing, vowing vengeance : 
Patroclus wounds have rous d his drowſy blood, 
Together with his oy led Myrmidons, 

That noſeleſs, handleſs, hack'd and chi p*d, come to him, 
Crying on Hector. Ajax hath loſt a Read, 

And foams at mouth, and he is arm'd, and at it, 
Roaring for Troilus; who hath done to-day 

Mad and fantaſtick execution; 

Eng gaging and redeeming of himſelf, 

With ſuch a careleſs force, and forceleſs care, 

As if that luck, in very ſpite of . 


Bade him win all. 


W 


Euter Ajax. . - 
Ajax. Troilus! thou coward Troilus! [I kExſt. 
Dio. Ay, there, there. „ 
"4 te w ſo, we draw together. 

Enter ACHILLES» 


Acbil. Where is this Hector? 
Come, come, thou boy-queller, ſhew thy face; 

Know what it is to meet Achilles angry. 

— where's Hector? Iwill none but Hector. [Excunt. 


SCE N E VI. 
Another part of the field, 


Enter Ajax, 
Alias. Troilus, thou coward Troilus, ſhew thy head ! 


mY = the aw Greets, In the folio it er he froying Greeks, 


— 


Joans0Ne 
Enter 
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Enter DiomeD. 
Dio. Troilus, I ſay ! where's Troilus ? 
Ajax. What would'ſt thou? 
Dio. I would correct him. RY 
Ajax.WereT the general, thou ſhould'ſt have my office, 
Ere that correction: — Troilus, I ſay ! what, Troilus! 


| : Enter Tro1L us. 
Tro. O traitor Diomed I- turn thy falſe face, thou 
trait, | 
And pay thy life thou ow'ſt me for my horſe ! 
Dio. Ha! art thou there? N 
Ajax, Il fight with him alone; ſtand, Diomed. 
Dio. He is my prize, I will not look upon. 
Tro. Come both, you cogging Greeks®; have at yon 
both, | [ Exeunt, fighting. 
1 Euter HEC TOR. „ 
He; _ Troulus? O, well fought, my youngeſt bro- 
ther! | 
| Enter ACHILLES. 
Achil. Now do I ſee thee ; Ha! Have at thee, Hector. 
Hee. Pauſe, if thou wilt. | 
Achil. I do diſdain thy courteſy, proud Trojan. 
Be happy, that my arms are out of uſe: 
My reſt and negligence befriend thee now, 


S I will not look upon. ] That is, (as we ſhould now ſpeak,) I will 


not be a /ooker-on. So, in King Henry VT. P. III. 
«© Why ſtand we here | 
66 Wailing our loſſes,” 
« And look upon, as if the tragedy 
«« Were play'd in jeſt by counterfeited actors?“ 
"Theſe lines were written by Shakſpeare. MAaLonz. 
6 — you copging Greeks;z] This epithet has no particular propriety, 
in this place, 20 he authoar had heard of Græcia mendax. JOHNSON» 
Surely the epithet had propriety in feſpect of Diomed at leaſt, who 
had defrauded him of his miſtreſs. Troilus beſtows it on both, unius 
ob culpam, A fraudulent man, as I am told, is Mil} called in the 
North—a gainful Greek.. Cicero bears witneſs to this character of the 
ancient Greeks, * Teftimoniorum religionem et fidem nunguam iſta natio 
coluit. Again ; Græcorum ingenia ad fallendum parata ſunt.” 
. ” STEEVENS» 


But 
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But thou anon ſhalt hear of me again; 3 4 
Till when, go ſeek thy fortune. [Exit 
He. Fare thee well: : | N A 

J would have been much more a freſher man, 
Had 1 expected thee.—How now, my brother ? ? 


Re-enter 'TrOILUS. 


Tro. Ajax hath ta'en AEneas ; Shall it be? 
No, by the flame of yonder glorious heaven, 
He ſhall not carry him; I'll be taken too, | 
Or bring him off :—Fate, hear me what I ſay ! | 

I week not though I end my life to. day. 1 8 05 | 


Enter one in ſumptuous armour. 


Heck. 3 ſtand, thou Greek; thou ark a goodly 
mar 
No:? wilt thou not ot ?—L like thy armour well? ; 


7 -I [ihe thy armour wwell;] This circumſtance, as Mr. Steevens 
Bas obſerved, is taken from Lydgate*s poem, B. III. Sign. Sil, 1 
quote from the original, 155 85 

« — in this while a rekiſh king he mktte, 

Were it of hap or of adventure, 

& The which in ſothe en his cote armoure 

«© Embrouded had full many ryche ſtone, 

That gave a lyght, when the ſonne ſhone, 

« Full bryght and cleare, that joye was to ſene, 

« For perles white and emerawdes grene 

44 Full many one were therein ſette.— 

* Of whoſe arraye when Hector taketh hede, 

4 Towardes him faſt gan him drawe. 

« And fyrſt I fynde how he hath him ſawe, 

c And after that by force of his manheade 

„He hent him up afore him on his ſtede, 

« And faſt gan wyth him for to ryde 

« From the wardes a lytell out of ſyde, 

4 At good leyſer playnly, if he maye, 

Fo fpoyle him of his rych arraye.— 

On horſe-backe out whan he him ladde, 

„ Reckleſely the ſtorye maketh mynde 

« He caſte his ſhelde at his backe behynde, 

« To weld him ſelfe at more libertye,- 

« So that his breſt diſarmed was and bare.” Maronz. 
This furniſhed Shakſpeare with the hint for the following line: 

I am unarm'd ; forego this vantage, Greek. mr” 
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I'll fruſh it ®, and unlock the rivets all, 


But I'll be maſter of it: Wilt thou not, beaſt, abide ? 
Why then, fly on, I'll hunt thee for thy hide. [ Zæeunt. 


BC. EN EVIL 
3 i "The Same. a 
Enter ACH1LLEs, with Myrmidons. 
Acbil. Come here about me, you my Myrmidons ; _ 

Mark what I ſay.—Attead me where I wheel : 
Strike not a ſtroke, but keep yourſelves in breath; 
And when I have the bloody Hector found, 
Empale him with your weapons round about; 
In felleſt manner execute your arm ?. 


Follow me, firs, and my proceedings eye 
It is decreed Hector the great muſt die. LExeunt. | 


8 I'll fruſh it,] The word fruſp I never found elſewhere, nor un- 
derſtand it. Hanmer explains it, to break or bruiſes JounsoON. 

The meaning of the word is aſcertained by the following paſſage in 
The Deſtr action of Troy, a book which Shakſpeare certainly had before 
him, when he wrote this play: 

% Saying theſe wordes, Hercules caught by the head poore Lychas, 
and threw him againſt a rocke ſo fiercely that hee to-fruſped and all 
| to-burſt his bones, and ſo ſlew him,” 

Again, in The Hiſtory of Helyas Knight of the Swan, bl. I. no date: 
f ſmote him ſo courageouſly with Bie worde, that he fruſped all 
his helm, wherewith the erle en backward, &c. | 

The latter quotation was produced by Mr. Steevens. MAL ONE. 

Hanmer's explanation appears to be right, and the word fruſp, in 
this ſenſe, to be derived from the French verb froiſſer, to bruize, or 
break to pieces. MasoN. | 

9 — execute your arms. ] Thus all the copies; but ſurely we ſhould 
read - aims. STEEVENS. 8 5 

I cannot approve of the amendment propoſed by Mr. Steevens. 
The Myrmidons had no aims to execute. To execute their arms is to 
employ them; to put them to uſe. A fimilar expreſſion occurs in 
Othello, where Iago ſays, 1 
| &« Witneſs that here Tago doth give up 

«© The execution of his wit, hands, heart, Wh 

«© To wrong'd Othello's ſervice.” 
And in Love's Lobour*s Loft, Roſaline ſays to Biron, 

Full of compariſons and wounding flouts, 

% Which you on all eftates will execute.”” Mason. 


SCENE 


— 
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S: Cab N 2 VII. 
| The ſame. 


Enter Max zraus, and Pax Is, fighting ; then Tukx- 
SITES, 


Ther. The cuckold, and the cuckold-maker are at it: 
Now, bull! now, dog! Loo, Paris, loo! now m 
double-hen'd  {parrow ! ! *loo, Paris, 'lop; The bull has 
the game :—'ware horns, ho! 

[Exeunt Pax is axe: MznzLavs, 


Enter Max GARELON. 


Mar. Turn, ſlave, and fight. 

Ther. What art thou? hats 
Mar. A baſtard ſon of Priam's. 

Ther. I am a baſtard too; I love bafiards : I am 2 
baſtard begot, baſtard inſtructed, baſtard in mind, baſ- 
tard in valour, in every thing illegitimate. One bear 


will not bite another, and wherefore ſhould one baſtard? | | 


Take heed, the quarrel's moſt ominous to us: if the ſon 
of a whore fight for a whore, he tempts judgment: Fare- 


wel, baſtard. 


Mar. The devil take thee, coward ! [Exeunt, 


8 N E IX. 
Another part of the Field, 


Enter HEC TOR. 


Het. Moſt putrified core, fo fair without, 
Thy goodly armour thus hath coſt thy life. 
Now is my day's work done; I'Il take good breath: 
Reſt, word ; thou haſt thy fill of blood and death! 
| [ hs off his helmet and hangs his ſhield Peru | him. 


Enter ACHILLES, and Myrmidons. 


chil. Look, Hector, how the ſan begins to ſet; 
How ugly night comes breathing at his nee: - 
Even 
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Even with the vail * and dark'ning of the ſun, 3 
To cloſe the day up, Hector's life is done. 
Hee. I am unarm'd; forego this vantage, Greek *. 
Achil. Strike, fellows, frike?; z this is the man I ſeek. 
Hector alis. 
So, Ilion, fall chou ge now, Tho, fink down; 
Here lies thy heart, thy ſinews, and thy bone, — 


On, Myrmidons ; and cry you all amain, 
Achilles hath the mighty Hector lain“. [A retreat ſounded. 


1 Ewen with the vail—] The wail i is, I think, the Anking of the 
ſun; not weil or cover. Jon No. 

2 J am unarm d; forego this vantage, Greek.) Hector, in Lydgate's 
poem, falls by the hand of Achilles; but it is Troilus who, having 
been incloſed round by the Myrmidons, is killed after his armour had 
been hewn from his body, which was afterwards drawn through the 
field at the horſe's tail. The Oxford Editor, I believe, was miſin- 
formed ; for in the old ſtory- book of The Three Deftruftions ef Tre 
find likewiſe the ſame account given of the death of Troilus. * 
wood, in his Rape of Lucrece, 1638, ſeems to have been indebted to 
ſome ſuch work as Hanmer mentions. 

« Had puiſſant Hector by Achilles' hand 

& Dy'd in a ſingle monomachie, Achilles 

« Had been che worthy; but being ſlain by odds, 

«© The pooreſt Myrmidon had as much honour 

« As faint Achilles, in the Trojan's death.“ 
It is not unpleaſant to obſerve with what vchemence Lydgate, who in 
the groſſeſt manner has violated all the characters drawn by Homer, 
takes upon him to reprehend the Grecian poet as the original offender. 
Thus in his fourth bock: | 

«© Oh thou, Homer, for ſhame be now red, 

«© And thee amaſe that holdeſt thy ſelfe ſo wyſe, 

« On Achyiles to ſet ſuch great a pryſe 

« In thy bokes for his chyvalrye, 

% Above echone that doſt hym magnyfye, 

c That was ſo ſleyghty and fo full of fraude, 

40 Meng geveſt thou hym o hye a prayſe and laude . 

Ser EREEVEx SG. 

3 Strite, fethws, frike;] This particular of Achilles overpowering 
Hector by numbers, and without EI is taken from abs old ſory- 
book, HAN MZA. | 

+ On, Ayr midont; and ery y ou al; anain, 

Achilles bath the mighty Hector flain.] © | 
Heaesda kya xv3O-, er E Nr A enn Ko 
"Ny Tewis gala agus rw dg, Nr IL. Ke Maren. 


. Hark! 
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Hark! a retreat upon our Grecian part. | 
Myr. The Trojan trumpets ſound the like, my lord. 
Achil. The dragon dos of night 5 0 cfipreads the 
earth, 
And, fiickler-like 5 . the armies es ſeperates. 
My half. ſupt ſword; that frankly would have fed, 
Pleas'd with this dainty bit, thus goes to bed. — 


[ oak his fevord. 
- Come, tie his body to my horſe's tail ; 1 
Along the field J will the Trojan trail, [Excunt, 
SCENE KX. | 
The ſame. 


Eater Acamtmnon, Ajax, MEnzravs, Nesrtor, 
Diomtpes, and Others, marching, Shouts within, 


Agam. Hark ! hark | what ſhout is that? 
. Neft. Peace, drums. 
| Within. Achilles! Achilles! HeRtor's lain! Achilles 
Dio. The bruit is Hector's ſlain, and by Achilles. 
Ajax. If it be ſo, yet bragleſs let it be; 
Great Hector was as good a man as he. © 
Agam. March patiently along: Let one be ſent, 
To Pray Achilles ſee us at our tent— 


5 The dragon wing of night 4 See Vol. VI. p- 200, n. 9. 
- Maron? 
© And, flickler-like,] A flickler was one who ſtood by to part the 
combatants, when victory could be determined without bloodſhed. 
They are often mentioned by Sidney. Anthony (ſays Sir Tho. North 
in his tranſlation of Plutarch) was himſelf in perſon @ ftickler to part 
the young men when they had fought enough.“ They were called 
ſtictlers, from carrying ſticks or ſtaves in their hands, with which they 
interpoſed between the duelliſts. We now call theſe eee eee 
So again, in a comedy called, Fortune by Land and Sea, by Heywood 


and Rowley: “ tis not fit that every apprentice ſhould with his ſhop- 
« club play between us the Pickler *twixt my heart and him.” 

Srrrvrxs. 

Minſheu gives the fame etymology, in his DreT. 1617: ( A fick - 

ler betweene two, ſo called as putting a, ftick or a betweene two 


If 


"ROY or fencing * MAxox z. 
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If in his death the gods have us befriended, 
Great Troy is ours, and our ſharp wars are ended. 
| 67 45705 5 [ Exennt, marchings 


* SCENE IX 
Another part of the field. 
Enter Ex EAS, and Trojans, 


Ane, Stand, ho! yet are we maſters of the field: 
Never go home 7; here ſtarve we out the night. 
| 315 . 12. in PROM US: 
Fro. Hector is flain. 2 
All. Hector ?—the gods forbid! | | 
Tro. He's dead; and at the murderer's horſe's tail, 
In beaſtly ſort, dragg'd through the ſhameful field. — 
Frown on, you heavens, effect your rage with ſpeed! 
Sit, gods, upon your thrones, and ſmile a Troy?! 
L ſay, at once let your brief plagues be mercy, 
And lirſger not our-ſure deſtruQtions on! | 
nue. My lord, Sb do diſcomfort, all the hoſt, 
Treo. You underſtand me not, that tell me ſo: = 
I do not ſpeak of flight, of fear, of death; 
But dare all imminence, that gods, and men, 
Addreſs their dangers in. Hector is gone! 
Who ſhall tell Priam fo, or Hecuba? _ 
? Never go home, &c. ] This line is in the quarto given to Troilas- 
1 ZI Jonnsow.. 
— ſmile ar Trop !] Thus the ancient copies; but it would better 
agree with the reſt of Troilus's wiſh, were we to read: 
— ſmite at Troy, 
I ſay, at once! STEEVENS, LE 4 
Smite was introduced into the text by Sir Thomas Hanmer, aud 
adopted by Dr. Warburton. I believe the old reading is the true one. 
Mr. Upton thinks that Shakſpeare had the Pfalmift in view. „He 
that dwelleth in heaven ſhall laugh them to ſcorn ; the Lord ſhall have. 
them in derifion.”” Pſ. ii. 4. The Lord ſhall laugh him to ſcorn ; 
for he hath ſeen that his day is coming.” Pſ. xxxvii. 13. In the 
paſſage before us, (he adds) Cc the heavens are the minifters of the Gods 
to execute their vengeance, and they are bid to frown on; but the 
Gods themſelves ſmile at Trey; they hold Troy in deriſſon, for they 
ſer its day is coming. MAT ONE. f 3 


4 1 
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Let him, that will a ſcreech-owl aye be call'd. 
Go in to Troy, and ſay there — Hector's dead: fb 
There is a word will Priam turn to ſtone ; - 

Make wells and Niobes of the maids and wives, 
Cold ftatues of the youth; and, in a word, 

Scare Troy out of itſelf. But, march, away: 
Hector is dead; there is no more to ſay. © 

Stay yet ;—You vile abominable tents, 


Thus proudly pight upon our Phrygian plains, N 5 ; 


Let Titan rife as early as he dare, 


I'll through and through you! And thou, great ae 


coward! 
No ſpace of earth ſhall ſunder our two hates; 
I'll haunt thee, like a wicked conſcience Rill, - 
That mouldeth goblins ſwift as frenzy eee 
Strike a free march to Troy !—with comfort go; 
Hope of ure ſhall hide our inward woe,  , 
[ Exeunt ENRAS, and Trojans, 


As ald is going out, enter, from the Er fide, 
PANDARUS. 


Pan, But hear you, hear you! 

Tro. Hence, broker lacquey ?! ignomy and ſhame * 
Purſue thy life, and live aye with thy name! [ Zæit Tro. 

Pan. A goodly med'cine for my aching bones. — 
O world! world! world! thus is the poor agent deſpis d ' 
O traitors and bawds, how earneſtly are you ſet a“ work, 
and how ill requited ! Why ſhould our endeavour be ſo 
loved *, and the performance ſo loath'd? what verſe for 
it? what inſtance for it? Let me ſee :;— | 


9 Hence, broker lacquey ! 15 Thus the quarto and folio, For broker 
the editor of the ſecond fo ſubſtituted lter, which in the third 


was changed to brothel. 
Broker in our authour's time fignified a bawd of either ſex. So, in 


King Fobn : 
4 This bawd, this broker, this all- hanging word, &c. 
See Vol. IV. p. 489, n. 5. Marons, 
— ignomy and ſhame] Ignomy was uſed in our authour's time for 
. See Vol. V. p. 258, n. 1. Maron R. 
2 — , Quarto; defir” 4, folio. Jonxsox. F U | 
cs | u 
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Full mertily the humble - bee doth ſing, EH 
Till he hath loſt his honey, and his ſting: 
And being once ſubdu'd in armed tail, 
Sweet honey and ſweet notes together fail. — 
Good traders in the fleſh, ſet this in your painted cloths, 


As many as be here of pander's hall, 

Your eyes, half out, weep out at Pandar's fall : 

Or, if you cannot weep, 555 give ſome groans, 

Though not for me, yet for your aching bones. 

Brethren, and ſiſters, of the hold-door trade, 

Some two months hence my will ſhall here be made: 

It ſhould be now, but that my fear is this,. 

Some galled gooſe of Wincheſter 3 would hiſs: 22 
| : 1 


3 Some galled gooſe of Wincheſter -] The publick ſtews were anci- 
ently under the juriſdiction of the biſhop of Wincheſter, Pops. 
Mr. Pope's explanation may be ſupported by the following paſſage - 
in one of the old plays of which my negligence has loſt the title: 
„ Collier! how came the gooſe to be put upon you? 

„ I'll tell thee: The term lying at Winchefter in Henry the 
Third's days, and many French women coming out of the Ille of 
Wight thither, &c. there were many punks in the town,” &c, i 

A particular ſymptom in the lues vene rea was called a Vincbeſter 
coſe. So, in Chapman's comedy of Monſſeur D'Olive, 1606: 4 the 
ans ſchool of England call'd Wincheſter, famous, I mean, for the 
00 2, &c. N : 
= Ben Jonſon, in his poem called, An Execration on Vulcan: 
«© — this a ſparkle of that fire let looſe, 
* That was lock'd up in the Wincheftrian gooſe, 
«© Bred on the Bank in time of popery, | 
«© When Venus there maintain'd her myſtery.“ | 

In an ancient ſatire called Cocke Lorelles Bete, bl. I. printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde, no date, is the following liſt of the difterent refi- 
dences of harlots ; | | 

6 There came ſuch a wynde fro Winchefter, 
«© That blewe theſe women over the ryver, 
cc In wherye, as I wyll you tell: 

«© Some at ſaynt Kateryns ſtroke agrounde, 
« And many in Holborne were founde, 

& Some at ſaynt Gyles I trowe: 

& Alſo in Ave Maria Aly, and at Weftmenſter 


Voi, VIII. X : «© And 
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Till then, I'Il ſweat, and ſeek about for eaſes 3 © 
And, at that time, bequeath you my diſeaſes. [ Ixit. 


a 


cc And ſome in Sboredycbe drewe theder, is 


„ With, grete lamentacyonz | + «#4 
* © And by cauſe they have loſt that fayre place, 
6c They wyll bylge at Colman bedge in ſpace,” &c. : 

Hence the old proverbial fimile, © As common as Coleman Hedge: 
now Coleman: ftreet. STEEVENS. | tt e 

Some galled incbeſten gooſe. may mean, either a ſtrumpet that had 
the venereal diſeaſe, or one that felt herſelf hurt by what Pandarus 
had ſaid. It is probable that the word was purpoſely uſed to expreſs 
both theſe ſenſes, MAason. 10 E 

4 This play is more correctly written than moſt of Shakſpeare's 
compoſitions, but-it, is not une of thoſe in which either the extent of 
his views or elevation of his fancy is fully diſplgyed. As the ſtory 
aboynded with materials, he has exerted little invention; but he has 
diverſified his characters with great variety, and preſerved them with 
great exactneſs. His vicious characters ſometimes diſguſt, but cannot 
corrupt, for both Creſſida and Pandarus are deteſted and contemned. 
The comick characters ſeem to have been the favourites of the writer; 
they are of the ſuperficial kind, and exhibit more of manners than 
nature; but they are copiouſ]y filled and powerfully impreſſed. Shak- 
ſpeare has in his ſtory followed, for the greater part, the old book of 
Caxton, which was then very popular; but the character of Therſites, 
of which it makes no mention, is a proof that this play was written 
after Chapman had publiſhed his verſion of Homer. JonNSSON. | 

The firſt ſeven books of Chapman's Homer Were publithed in the 
year 1596, and again in 1598. They were dedicated as follows : Ta 
the moſt bonourtd'niwv irving<inſftanee of the Achilleian virtues eternized 
by divine Homere, the Earle of E exe, Earl Marſhall, &c, and an 
anonymous Interlude, called THERSVYTES bis Humours and Conceits, 
had been publiſhed in 1598. STEEVENS. | N 

The interlude of Therfites was, I believe, publiſned long before 
1598. That date was one of the numerous forgeries of Chetwood the 
Prompter, as well as the addition to the title of the piece,.“ Ther- 
ſites his humcurs and conceits; for no ſuch words are found in the 
catalbgue publiſhed in 1671, by Kirkman, who appears to have ſeen 
it. MALONE. 1 e 

There are more hard, bombaſtital phraſes in the ſerious part of this 
play, than, I believe, can be picked out of any other ſix Plays of Shak- 
ſpea re. Take the following ſpecimens: Tortive, —Perſiſtive, —Pro- 
tractive, —importleſs, — inſiſture. —deracinate, dividatle. And in the 
next Act, — pa- proportion, —unreſpecr ive, - propugnation,.—ſ. F. alſump- 
tion. —ſelf.admiſſion, —aſuljugate, —Aingdom d, & TyYRWHITT» 
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Perſons Repreſented. 


2 king of Britain. 1 

Cloten, /on to the queen by a former huſband. . 
Leonatus Poſthumus, à gentleman, huſband to Imogen. 
8 a baniſhed lord, diſguiſed under the name of 
: Organs 

Guiderius, diſguiſed under the names of Polydore and 
Arviragus, c Cadwal, /uppe/ed ſons to Belarius. 
Philario, fiend to Poſthumus, Int 1 
Iachimo, friend to Philario, 0 

A French Gentleman, friend to Philario. 
Caius Lucius, General of the Roman forces. 
A Roman Captain. Two Britiſh Captains. 
Piſanio, ſervant to Poſthumus. 

Cornelius, a Phy/ician. 

Two Gentlemen. 

Tao Gaoler 5. 


Queen, wife to Cymbeline. TE nm | 
Imogen, daughter to Cymbeline by a former queen. 
_ Helen, woman to Imogen. | 


Lords, Ladies, Roman Senators, Tribunes, Apparitions, 
a Soothſayer, a Dutch Genileman, a Spaniſh Gentleman, 
Muſicians, Officers, Captains, Soldiers, Meſſengers, and 
other Attendants. 


SCENE, femetimes in Britain ; ſometimes in Italy. 
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ti Enter two Gentlemen, Had sd n559 
1. 2 2 do not meet a, man, but frowns: our 


* 
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No more obey the heavens;” than our couttiers; © 
t N den 3V) 


— Witness 1 = F 


Re. wr OE OY = $4 tw 45 *; IR 3 TH K \ $4.28] 21 

1 Mr. Pope Tuppoſed. the "tory of this play to. hape been ber- 

towed kroßg a novel of Botcace'z but he was miſtaken, as an jmi- 
tation of it is found in an old ſtory-bock entitled, Weſtward. for : 
Smelts.” This imitation differs in as many particulars fror the Itallan 
noveliſt} as from Shakſpeare, though they concur in the more, con» 
fidecable parts of the fable, It was publiſhed in a quatto pamphlet 
1603. This is the only copy of it which I have hitherto geg. 
There is 2 age entry Ai in the books of the Stationers Company, 


* - - 


Jan. 1619, Where it is ſaid to have been written by Kitt , King fog 
| OO EY OOO > __STEEVENS, 
The tale in Weſtward for Smelts which 1 publiſhed ſome years ago, 
I ſhall ſubjoin to. this play. The only part of the fables eee 
which can be pronounced, with certainty to be drawn-fram thence, is, 
Imogen's wandering about after Piſanio has eff her in the. foreſt ;. ber 
beipg almoſt famiſhed; and being taken, at a ſubſequent. periods into 
the ſeryjce of the Roman. General as a page. Wd. eral 9 75 
Cymbelinz is, in my opinion, formed on Boccace's nove (Day 2, Nov, 
and Shakſpeare has 3 2. e from it, that is not men- 
tioned in the other tale, See p. 364, n. 6. It appears from the preface 
to the old tranſlation of the . de 162, that many of 
the noyels had before received'an.Englith dreſe, and had been printed 
ſeparately; “I know, moſt worthy lord, (ſays the printer in his 7 
tle Dedicatory) that many of then [the novels of Boccace] Save long 
fince been publiſhed before, as ſtolen from the original apthous, and yet 
not beautified with his ſweete ſtyle and elocutien of phraſes: neither 
fayouring of his fingular morall applications.” 
. Onbeline, I imagine, was written in the fear 1605. See An At- 
tempt to aſtertain the order of Shakſpear es bays, Vol l. Tune king 
from whom the play takes its title began his reign, according to Holin- 
ſhed, in the 19th year of the reign-of Auguſtus Cæſar; and the play 
commences in or about the twenty-fourth year of Cymbeline's reign, 
which was the forty-ſecond year of the reign of Auguſtus, apd the 
ſixteenth of the Chriſtian zra : notwithſtanding which Shakſpeare has 
peopled Rome with modern Italians; Philario, Iachimo, c. Cym- 
beline is ſaid to have reigned thirty-five years, leaving at his death 
two ſons, Guiderius and Arviragus. MAaLonzs 
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Gout. But what's the matter? 
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CYMBELINE. 311 


Be touch'd at very. heart. D be 8 

2. Gent, None but the kings 
1. Gent. He, that bath. loft US too : {6 is the queen, 

That moſt deſir d the match: But not 5 courtier, 
Although they Y,wear 1 5 faces to the b dent E 
Of the king's looks, ha hath a heart that i is not m_ * 

Glad at the thing, they 1 fcowl at. | o7 
28. Gent. And w | 
1. Gem. He that oped miſs” d 32 es is a ae 
Too bad for bad report: an ad he that hath her, 

(I mean, that marr Bas ack, LI man! 
And therefore bani to d,) 


For one his like, 5 woulc (+: PETE ng lng Ar 4 
In him that, 99918 6 compare. I do not ff es 181900 


So fair an out, ſuch tuff 2 5 2 Ai of A 

Endows a man 15 725 . n n 1 fy a1 
2. Gent, You ſpeak. him fas. | 

1. Gent. 1 do extend him, "ok within wel 3 oY 3 r 

Cruſh him 159 8 rather than unt! Baa 2: fo 6, 

His meaſure 2 


2. Cent. What's his name, and birth? 
1. Cent. I;carinot; delve him to t S root: Ei cher, 5 
Was calld deen . did3 Jon's 1s . | 2 a 1 75 


I ama proſans an Sbalelpesre HIND kad + = 
ay 
M: a our eacomiuan, on IE Ma a 


1911 fy 4 an * Us. 380 


the ſame expreſſom im a ſubſequent ſcene a The approbation o 

that weep this, lamentable divorce, are wonderfully. to extend 
Again, in be. Winter's Talg e Tho report of her is extended. mace 
than can be thengt. 

Perhaps this paſſage, may be — Hatrated by the following 
lines in Troilus and Crgſiua, Act III: ag 1136 66H ) 
Ee man is che lord of any AT 7 tore 7 tet of 

4 Till he communicate his parts to other: we via 21 
„Nor doth he of himſelf kaow them for. auglit, in $6. 
Till be behold them form'id in che applanfe 
| « Where they are — KC. STEEVSNS:;; wm 
dT X 4 Againſt 


EE it „ than ny You go = 
e 


Dy'd with their ſwords in hand; for which, their fath 


312 C YM BE LINE. 
Againſt the Romans, with Caſſibelan; 
But had his titles by Tenantius*, whom Cp | 
He ſerv'd with glory and admir'd ſucceſs;  —Þ _ 
So gain'd the fur-addition,' Leonatus 
And had, beſides this gentleman in queſtion, . 
Two other ſons; who, in the wars o'the time, 


” 


(Then old and fond of iſſue) took ſuch ſorrow, 
That he quit being; and his gentle lady, 
Big of this gentleman, our theme, deceas'd © | © 
As he was born. The king he takes the babe 
To his protection; calls him Poſthiimus; ©  - £ 
Breeds bim, and makes him of his bed- chamber: 
Puts to him all the learnings that his tim 
Could make him the receiver of; which he took, 


As we do air, faft as *twas miniſter'd; and 


* 
n 


In his ſpring became a harveſt: Liv'd in court, | 


(Which rare it is to.do,) moſt prais'd, molt loy'd5s: 
A ſample to the youngeſt ; to the more mature, 
A glaſs that feated them; and to the graver, 
5 5 | oY oy OL, j Oe ut i400 a8 6 at N | A child 
* ä the father of cymbeline, and nephew of Caſ. 
fibelan, being the*younger ſon of his elder brother Lud, king of the ſou. 
thern part of. Btitainz on whoſe death Caſſibelan was admitted king. 
Caſſihelan repulſed the Romans on their firſt attack, but being vanquiſh- 
ed by Julius Czfar on his ſecond invaſion of Britain; he agreed to pay an 
annual tribute to Rome, After his death Tenantius, Lud's younger 
ſon, (his elder brother Androgeus having fled to Rome) was eſtabliſhed 
on the throne, of which they had been unjuſtly deprived by their uncle. 


Akcording to ſome authorities, Tenantius quietly payed the tribute 


ſtipulated by Caſſibelan; according to others, he refuſed to pay it, and 
 warted with the Romans. | Shakſpeare ſuppoſes the latter to be the 
truth. Holinſhed; who furniſhed our poet with theſe facts, furniſhed 
"Him alſo with the name of Sicilius, who was admitted king of Britain, 
A. M. 3659. The name of Leonatus he found in Sydney's Arcadia. 
Leonatus is there the legitimate ſon of the blind king of Paphtagonia, 
on whoſe ſtory the epiſode of Gloſter, Edgar, and Edmund, is formed 
in King Lear. See Arcadia, p. 69, edit. 1 3l Marton.” 
Juin liv'd in court, Rü IRE ; 70 einn 8 67 $1117 . N 
(Which rare it is to dea] moſt prais'd, moſt low'dÞ Thisencomium 
is high and artful. To be at once in any great degree loved and praiſed, 
in truly rare. Jon &$0N? 07 © ee > 
A glaſs that feated them; ] A gloſs that formed them; a model, 


by the contemplation and inſpection of which they formed their man- 
r To +3 ini lra 516 YRDd G19 


This 


CYMBELINE. ES WE 
A child that guided dotards: to his miſtreſs, TP 925 
For whom he now is baniſh'd ,—her own 7 
Proclaims how ſhe eſteem d him and his virtue; 3 
By her election may be truly read, n 
What kind of man he is. . 3 1 85 3 
$; Font honour him 155 b | . * 
Even out of your report. But, pra ou, te 1 me, . 
Is the fole child to eien 5 21 > 
1. Gent. His only childs 74 7 © 
He had two ſons, a: this be worth your hearing, 
Mark it,) the eldeſt of them at three years old, 
I' the ſwathing clothes the other, from their-nurſery 


Were ſtolen; and to this hour, no Ran? in knowledge 


Which way they went n L 
2. Gent. How long is this ago? 07 nab ys 
1. Cent. Some twenty years 12lonn 4 


2. Cen That a king's children ſhould be fo ee 


This pa „ be well epi by another; is, "3s fir part of 
King Henry 1V 


= HY oe iadad the gs mich ade gene g90 12 1 | 
cc herein the noble ford 4 427 dreſs biete b 11821 £0 

ain, Ophelia deſcribes Hamlet, 223k 
e The glaſs of faſbion, and the mould of form 7] © 


To dreſs * elves therefore may be to form themſelves. Dreſſers 
in French, is to form. To mae Spaniel is to break im in. 2 
Feat is nice, _— So, in Neuß „„ ES. 
f look, well — t- me, 8 1 Hl 
Mach feater rhan bee 12 . To 21 © 
To feat therefore may be 8 verb, meaning to . alan 0 0e 4. by 
the dreſs of Poſthumus, even the more mature courtiers condeſcended 
to regulate their external appearance.  STEEVENS. | 
Feat Minſheu interprets, fine, neat, brave. See alſo Barret's Al- 
vearil, 1580 1 % Feat and pleaſant, concinnæ et wenuflee ſententiæ.“ 
The poet does not, I think, mean to ſay merely, that the more 
mature regulated their dreſs by that of Poſthumus. A glaſs that feat- 
ed them, is a model, by viewing which their form became more ele- 
gant, and their manners more poliſhed. ' 
We have nearly the ſame image in the Winter's Tale: 5 
66 — I ſhould bluſh 15 
b To ſee you ſo attir'd; l 1 need 
% To ſhew my ſelf a laſs. | 
Ai, How appoſitely in Dab of Ob 
„„ He was the mark and glaſs, copy and wa ONES 
E That faſpius d others. Maren - | 4 


= 


F- i 
N 
KY, 


5 $14 « CY. M B K L IN E. | 

So ſlackly guarded ! And the ſearch lo dow, . 
That could not trace them eee, de - wh | 
1. Gent. Howſoe'er "tis Rratige, ee TM Age; V0 * 
Or that the negligence may well be bs het ; = 

Vet is it true, fir. nk = 15 os 

23. Gent. I do well believe 2 e 70 En mia 
oy Gene: We uſt forbear ehtleman, 
The fe 55 "And TM. GL 8 . e 


CE N Bm. we Lhe 
8 MH 215 11 J 3 e br: 0 
Die d A 
e ru vt vs; ard Trionen ; 
Seen! No; be affur d, you ſhall not find me; daug iter, 


3 4 1 8 7 
g «TOTS ; 3% 50 1 
> . . * » . 


After the ſlander of moſt ſtep-mothers,” {509-40 04 


. © N Io 
r 
_— 


Evil-ey'd unto you : you are my priſoner, but . 
Four gaoler ſhall deliver you the: keys gz” AISD 
That Tet up your reſtrainte. Fer yo, reibt is 
So ſoon as I can win the offended king 
P will be known your” advocate? marry, Jet Ke 5a 1 Av 
The fire of rage is in him; and ?twere. LEI - ., 
You lean'd unta his ſcntgnee; With what 

Your wiſdom may inform youett 22: > 2 5855 | A ' 

. Po . Pleaſe your highne * 3 
JJ 
o 
* fetch a Es. pitying gs AY 
The pangs of barr'd affections though . 4 king 4. 
Hatz char Fc yo you ſhould 'nor-ſprak together, e 
0 n 
Aae tir) How Hus this tyrant 0 
n tickle where ſhe wounds My deareſt "huſband, 
1 ſomething fear my father's wrath ; but nothing, 
9 relery'd' my holy duty ,) hat Is 


5% — Imogey—] Holinhed's Chronicle fürnied Shakfyelre with 
this name, hich} in the old black letter is ſcarcely diftinguiſhable from 
Innogen, the wife of Brute, king of Britain. There too he found the 
name of Cloten, who, when the line of Brute was at an end, was one 
of the five Ag that eee Britain. t or 4805 as king 
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CYMBELIN BE, 316 


His rage can do on me: Von muſt be gone 3 b ebnsg te! 
And I ſhall here abide the hourl BA vir as 464) bn 
Of angry eyes; not.comforted to live 


But FRAL tha er is this jewel in the world, 

a I. ay ſee again. 1 tes: Aas! $366k Ve 
50% WP queen |, my miſtreſs, + Ul 100 var LA 
O, lady, wech gz moxę g deft I give ea, dl av. GT 
To be ſuſpected of morg tendernaſs E 


Than doth become a;man'}, I will SB com net ot 

5 he ie huſband that did eder plight thb. 16-3 
My reſidence in Rome, at one Philario's; 30005 = - "7 

Who to my father was a friend, FO:ME- 24 Hen nn Vd 

Known but by letter: thither write, my queen, 

And with mine eyes I'll drink the gs you ſend, 

"IP ink he 4 made of gall*.: c/-;-! i; IA Act 


un mo! Lt, Queen: e ee 


gab Be AT I pray you: acdulaog eint 10518 QL 
If the king come, I ſhall incur I —— not 
How much of his diſpleaſuze vet Pl move him LA, a 
To walk this way: never do him wrong 
But he does buy my i gjuries, t to be friends; 2 F621 blycull 


Pays dear for my offences. I IN * be 
gf. Should we be taking leare fig , Ao 15 er 


$1 erm as yet we have to livre n 
Tee 1 75 would grow: Adi ::: 
W Woke Xox ay a little: ile! 
Were your but riding forth to air yourſelf: 1 
Fel parking were t00 petty. Look here, logs 3 
This diamond was * mother? . : take it, hearts eds 

But keep it till you woo another wite, SN 
When Imogen is dead. ene 85, ee e mand 
Puft: How! how! 1 ö 25 wag 1 


2 Though ini be made of 20 Shaklprare, even. in n this poor « con- 
ceit, has con ounded the vegetable galls uſed in ink, with the animal 
gall, ſuppoſed to be hitter. IonhN so. 

The poet, might mean either ti vegetable or the 8 galls with 
equal propriety, as the vegetable gail is bitter ; and I have ſeen an an- 
cient receipt for making ink, inning, 5 Take of oe Gr, juice of 
the gal of qzen two ounces, & c. nns. 7 0 y 

| O 
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316 CYMBELINA FE. 

You gentle gods, give me but this J have, 

And 55 up my embracements from a next | 

With vols of death 9 nt gon , remain thon here 
S JOE on the rin. | 

While ſenſe can . it on“! And weeteſt, faireſt | 

As I my poor ſelf did exchange W 

To your ſo infinite loſs ; 77 ˙ . 77 - 

1 ſtill win of you: For mj fake, wear this; 

It is a manacle of love; I'll place it , 

Upon this faireſt priſoner; Mos of. a bracelet on a ber arm; 

Ino. O, the gods 


When ſhall we ſee again 8 * 
| A 99 
Enter CrmnnLINE, and Lords. 1 . 
* 5 the king! "1163; 30.8! Ns e 


Cym. Thou baſeſt thing, avoid ! ee 7 aut my Get 
If, after this command, thou fraught the court 


— 


＋ 


„ And ſear upm n . a next, 
 "\ With bonds: F death I] Shakſpeare ma: We ea * cere· 
clotbs in which the dead are wrapped, eb bonds of” 8 If to, we 
ſhould read cere inſtead: of fear. d i ONT e KD 2 
„Why thy canoniz'd bones, hearſed In Anh, G 1280 1560 
_ _ Have burſt their cerements f" * * 

o ſear up, is properly to cloſe u burning. EY in this paſſa 
the poet may have dropp'd' that les th uſed't 7 word 1 7 84 wh 
cloſe up. STEEVENS, | | — 05 

I believe nothing more than 55 oſe up SRL FIFTY ee Apalling 
of the laſt age, however, no diſtinction was made between cere clotb 
and ſear- cloth. Cole i in his Latin dictignary, 167 2 explains the word 
cerot by ſear-eloth. Shakſpeare therefore certai ly might have. bad 
that practice in his thoughts. MATLON E. 

1 While fenſe can keep it on !] The poet ought to have wiſtten——cin 
keep thee on, as Mr. Pope and the three ſubſequent editors read, | But 
Shakſpeare has many fimilar inaccuracies. 80, in "JU? Ceſar © 

0 Caſca, you are the firft that rears your ha Sa 
inſtead of——þis hand, Again, in the Rape o Lucreces _ 
* « Time's office i is to calm contending kings, LA ERS. | 
«© To unmaſk fal hood, and bring truth to light, 3 
6 To ruinate proud buildings with thy hours,—.* | 
inſtead of bit hours. Again, in the third act of the play before vs: 
* — Euriphile, 

4 Thou was their nurſe; they took eber for their: mother, 

« And * day do honour to ber grave.”  MALONE. 


With 


8 
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With thy unworthineſs, thou enge g bi: 
Thou art poiſon to my blood. 

Peſt. The gods protect you! 
And bleſs the good remainders of the court! 
I am gone. | . 
Ino. There cannot be a vincki in death 
More ſharp than this is *. | | 

Cym. O diſloyal ching, . 
That ſhould' | repair my Pn z thou heapeſt 
A year's age on me! 

Ino. I beſeech you, ſir, 
Harm not yourſelf with your diba 1 
Am ſenſeleſs of your wrath; a touch Slog rare 
Subdues all pangs, all fears +. 

m. Paſt grace? obedience? . 


* 


a There cannot be a pinch i in death 
More ſharp than this is.] So, in K. Henry PL. 
CD it is a ſufferance, panging 
5 % As ſoul and body's parting.” MAL ONE. - 

3 That fhould'ft repair my youth ;] i. e. renovate m outh ; make 
me 3 So, E 4048 of Tyre, 7 cop tc — a3 
for him, he brought his diſeaſe hither : here he doth but repair it.“ 
Again, in All's well that ends well: 

„ it much repairs me, 
0 To talk of your good father.“ MALONE. 
4 — touch more rare 
Subdues all pangs, all fears.) A touch more rare is a more uncom- 
mon, a finer feeling; a more exquiſite ſenſation. So, in Macbeth: 
„ e loves us not; 
4 He wants the natural touch.“ | 
Rare has here the ſame ſignification as in a ſubſequent ſcene ; 
4 If the be furniſh'd with a mind ſs rare, 
« She is alone the Arabian bird.” 
A paſſage in X. Lear will fully illuſtrate Imogen's meaning: 
6 here the greater malady is fix d, 
ce The leſſer is ſcarce felt.” Ma LONE. 
So, in Antony and Cleopatra, Act I. ic. ii. . 
« The death of Fulvia, with more urgent touches, 
6 Do ſtrongly ſpeak to us.“ 
Again, in the Tempe: 
; «, Haft thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling 
,  « Of their afflictions ? & c. 

A touch is not unfrequently uſed, by other ancient writers, in this 
ſenſe... So, in — Cleopatra, 1594: 

60 80 


Ins. | 
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Ino. Paſt hope, and in deſpair; that way, paſt grace. 
Cym. That might'ſt have had the ſole ſon of my queen! 
Ino. O bleſt, that I might not! I choſe an eagle, 4 
And did avoid z puttocks. 
Cym. Thou took'ſt a beggar 5 would'ſt have made my | 
throne | 
A ſeat for baſeneſs. | | 
Ino. No; I rather added 
A luſtre to it. 
Cym O thou vile one! 1 
Ino. Sir, 


It is your fault that J have lov'd Poſthumus: 
You bred him as my play-fellow ; and he is 
A man, worth any woman ; over-bays ä 
Almoſt the ſum he pays S. 19905 | 
Cym. What l- art thou mad? _ 
Ino. Almoſt, fir: Heaven reſtore me Would 1 were 
A neat-herd's daughter! and my Leonatus 
Our e ſhepherd's ſon! 


Re. enter Queen. 


Gym, Thou fooliſh thing 
They were again together: you have done 1 the Queen, 
Not after our command. Away with her, 


And pen her up. 


Queen. Beſeech your patience Peace, 
Dear lady daughter, peace; — Sweet ſovereign, 
Leave us to ourſelves; and make yourſelf ſome comfort 


Out of your beſt advice. 


ce So deep we feel impreſſed in our blood | 
ce That z70ucb which nature with our breath did give.“ 
A touch more rare is undoubtedly a mare 887 feeling, -@- ſuperior 
ſenſation. STEEVENS. 
5 — a puttock.] A kites Jenner. 
6 — ove -bays ne 
Almoſt the ſum be pays. So ſmall' is 0 ek and 10 great is 
his, that in the purchaſe he has made (for which he paid himſelf), for 
much the greater part, and nearly the whole, of what hee has given, 
he has nothing in return. The moſt minute portion of his worth 
would be too high a price forthe wiſe hy . n rams. n. 


mn. 
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Cym Naynlet her languiſſnm 1 294% | 
A drop of blood a my ; and, r aged, . 
i Die ofthis Kl! 13 7 yon | (Bed. | 


. Proanto.. J 19 


Queen. "Piet. yon muſt give way: „ 1 
Here is your ſervant.— How now, ſir? What newe ? =! 
Piſs, My lord your ſon: drew on m IEF... | 
Wha Ha! | '_ 
1 traſt, is done? 3 
ere might have been, 5 | 
| pit 8] my maſter rather. play. chan ugh, 7 1 
And had no help of anger: t y were parts, : 
By gentlemen at hand, 5 
Queen. I am very glad on't. | - | 
Ius. Your ſon's my father's 3 he takes his part. 1 
To draw upon an exile O brave 405 ä i 
I would they were in. Africk both together; IT 
Myſelf by with a needle, that I might 81 
The goer back. Why came you from your maſter? 
Piſ. On his command: He would not ſuffer me 
To bring him to the haven: left theſe notes WE 
Of what commands I ſhould. be ſubject to, Bo 
When it pleas'd you to employ me. | | 
Auen. This hath been 
Your faithful ſervant: I dare lay mine honour, 
ry =; ee CLI, | | 
if. mbly than ur h1 " | | ” 
Queen. 15 N walk a While. 5 | 1 
Ina. About ſome half hour hence, 
Pray you, ſpeak with me: you ſhall, at leaſt, 
Go. 5 WF. rk aboard: for chis time, leave me. 


Eæeunt. 
SQ E N E. III. vt 
of publick Place. 


Enter Fe and two Lords. 


1. Lord. Sir, I would adviſe you to ſhift a gurt; the 


violence ef action hath made you reek as a facrifice: 
| Where 


© » 
4 * + 3 & = : i 
| 
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Where air comes out, air comes in: theres none abroad 
ſo wholeſome as that you vent. | 

.Clo. If my ſhirt were bloody, chen to ſhife HodLave I 
hurt him? 

2. Lord. No, faith ; not ſo much as his patience. 

[Hives 

1. Lord. Hurt him ? his body's a paſſable carcaſs, if 
he be not hurt: it is a ot G for ſteel, if it be 
not hurt. 

2. Lord, His ſteel was in debt; i It went "Y the backſide 
the town. | [Afide. 

Cle. The villain would not ftand me, 

2. Lord, No; but he fled forward ſill, toward our 
face. 7 de. 

1. Lord. Stand you! Vou have land used of your 
own: but he added 1 to your having; gave moe ome 
ground. 

2. Lord. As many inches as you have oceans ; puppies! | 

[Aldi. 

Cle. I would, they had not come between us. 

2. Lord. So would I, till you had meaſured how long a 
fool you were upon the ground. e ee. 
Clo. And that ſhe ſhould love this fellow, and refuſe 
me! | 

2. Lord. If; it be a Gn to make a true ele dien, ſhe 1s 
damn'd. * I[Alde. 
I. Lord. Sir, as I told you EONS hat beauty and her 
brain go not together : She's a pe ſign, but 1 have ſeen 
ſmall reflection of her wit /. 1 
: 155 Lord, 


7 Shes a „ but I bave kid all reflection of ber wit.] 
She has a nap gd a ſpecious * ref no no O quants 
' ſpecies, cerebrum non habet | Phadrus. EDwarDs. 

In a ſubſequent ſcene, Iachimo ſpeaking of Imogen, ſays, 
& All of her, that is out of door, moſt rich! 
cc If ſhe be furnith'd with a mind ſo rare, N 
c She is alone the Arabian bird.“ MATLONE. 


1 believe the poet meant nothing by Pen, but EE rs ſhew. 
Jonxsox- 


The 
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2. Lord. She mines not upon fools,. leſt the. 9 3 


ſhould hurt her. 


Clo. Come, I'll to my chamber: Would there had : 


been ſome hurt done! 

2. Lord. I wiſh not ſo z unleſs 1 it had hops the fall of an 
fs, which is no great hurt. = [Apes 
Cle. You'll go with us? 5 17 
1. Lord. I'II attend your fardihip._ 57 | | 
Clo. Nay, come, let's go . hs . 
2, Lord. Well, my. Aly 2555 : len. 


8 c E N E IV. W ' 
We Room in Cymbeline”! $ FER C 


Enter Iogs N, and Pils AN Io. 


Imo. I would thou grew / ſt unto the ſhores o! the haves, 
And queſtion'dft every ſails if he ſhould write. 
And I not have it, twere a paper loſt 

As offer d mercy is. What was the * 


* 


N 


That he ſpake to thee? _ „ . 
Piſ. Twas, His queen, his queen { 54. mA 


Imo. Then wav'd his handkerchief 1. 5 + 44 { eANF 
Piſ. And kiſs d it, Waden, 55 LT 


The ſame Außen f is common to other wilter * | 
| Fletcher” 3 Fair Maid of the Inn: Fs $0, 3 l b. py 


"66 a cominon trull, $ 120 ſt 5 100 
ce 9 tempting gn, and - IPs ſet forth 
draw in riotous gueſts.” ”._.... r . Q 


1 in in tlie Elder Brother, by the ſame avthors+.. di A 
& Stand ſtill, thou ſiga of man. 

To underſtand the whole Jon ce of Shakſpeare? 's 154. ie ſhould be r * 
membered that anciently 1 every en had. a er or 1 
tempt at a witticiſm, underneath it. n A tn A "ani 

rere a paper loft f 

As offer'd mercy it. ] I believe the poet'n g 5 that the 
lofs of that paper would. prays as fatal to hee, as. the. loſs of a pardon 


to a condemn'd criminal. A thought reſembling. this occurs in All's. 


well that ends well: 
*« Like a remorſefal pardon flowly 1 - $TEBVENS. | 


Vor , VIII. | Y | Ims. 


= . 


* 


— — 
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Ino. Senſeleſs linen! happier therein than 1— 
And that was all? 

Piſ. No, madam; for ſo long 
As he could make me with this eye o or ear? 
Diſtinguiſn him from others, he did keep 
The deck, with glove, or hat, or handkerchief, 
Still waving, as the fits and ſtirs of his mind 
Could beſt expreſs how'flow his ſoul fail'd on, 
How twiſt hs ſhip. 5 
Ino. Thou ſhould'ſt have made —_— 
As little as a crow, or 2 0 ere 4M h 
To after-eye him. 3 

Piſ. Madam, fo I did. 

Ino. I would have broke mine eye-ſtrings ; crack'd 

them, but ABN 
To look upon him; till the ination: F 
Of ſpace had pointed him ſharp as my needle* : 
Nay! follow'd him, till he had melted from 
The ſmallneſs of a gnat to air; and then : 
Have turn'd mine eye, and wept.—But, good Na, 
When ſhall we hear from him? wi d 
Piſ. Be aſſur'd, madam, 5 

With his next vantage. 

Imo. I did not take my lente of F him; but bad 
| = retty 25 to ſay: ere I could tell him, 

ow © wo think on him, at certain hours, 225 

Such thoughts, and ſuch ; or I could make him ſwear | 


ANTE 157 lor Hi 
9 —coith this eye or ear The old copy, probably from che tran · 
ſcriber's ear deceiving him, has with bis eye, The correction 


was made by Dr. Warburths: % How, he An 4c could Poſthu- 
mm make hiniſelf diſtinguiſhed by his ear to Pifanio ? By his tongue 
be might to the other's ear, and es is een Cr mean 
ig. „MaAro dmg. 4 
— fill the diminution | 3 
' Of ſpace had pointid bim WT as my | etl q The Jiminution . 
| 5 is che diminution of which ſpace is the cauſe. Trees are killed 
by a blaſt of lightning that is, by biaſting; not Blaſted ene . 
OH NS. 


| 2 — next vantage. ] Next opportunity, Jonxsox. | | 
a. 1 $ L Y 2s 


The ſhes of Italy ſnould not betrag 
Mine intereſt, and his honour ; or have charg'd him, 
At the ſixth hour of morn, at noon, at midnight, 
To encounter me with oriſons, for then 
I am in heaven for him; or ere I could | 
Give him that parting kiſs, which I had-ſet 5 
Betwixt two charming words *, comes in my father, 
And, like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 
Shakes all our buds from growing“. | 

Enter a Lady. 
Lady. The queen, madam, 
Deſires Ze highneſs company. 
Imo. 


I will attend the queen. 


— cr icq F 
Give bim that parting kiſs, which I bad ſet | 
Betwwixt tæuo charming words, —] Dr. Warburton pronounces as 


charming words were, adieu Poſthumus ; but as Mr. Edwards has ob- 
ſerved, c ſhe-muſt have underſtood the language of love very little, if 


every one called her huſband.” STzzveNs. 


4 Shakes all our buds from growing, ] i. e. our buds of love, as out 
authour has elſewhere expreſſed it. Br! Warburton, becauſe the buds 
of flowers are here alluded to, very idly reads Shakes all our buds 
from blowing. The buds of flowers undoubtedly are meant, and Shak- 
ſpeare himſelf has told us in Romeo and Fuliet that they grows 
« This bud ef love, by ſummer's ripening breath 
ce May prove a beauteous flozver, when next we meet.“ 

| 29 2 MALONE.. 
A bud, without any diſtinct idea, whether of flower or fruit, is a 


| duds of flowers, if flowers are meant, grow to flowers, as the buds of 
fruits grow to fruits. JoHNSON, 8 
| Shakes all our buds, c.] So, in the 18th Sonnet of our author: 
% Rough winds do Hate the darling buds of May.“ | 
Again, in the Taming of the Shrew : | — pi 
« Cenfounds thy fame, ac whirlwinds ſhake fair buds.” 
| 7 | | | ood my STEEVENS. 


"Jiu + ... SCENE 
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hoſe things I bid you do, get them diſpatch'd— 
Pi}. Madam, I all. | 7 [Exeunt. 


abſolutely as if he had been preſent at their parting, that theſe two. 


the could find no tenderer expreſſion of it, than the name by which 


natural repreſentation of any thing incipient or immature; and the 


/ — 
| „ 
2 


24 eee e. 


N SCENE vi 
Hohe. | Arn Apartment i in Philarts? s 5 Hah. 


Enter PBILARIO, IAR * Frenchman, 4 ba- 
man, and à Spaniard. | 


Iach. Believe it, fir: I have feen kim in Britain he 
was then of a creſcent note; expected to prove ſo wor- 
thy, as ſince he hath been allowed the name of: but I 
could then have look'd on him without the help of ad- 
miration ; though the catalogue of his endowments had 
been tabled by Ris fide, and I to peruſe him by items. 

Phi. You ſpeak of him when he was Teſs furniſh'd, 

han now he 1 IS, with that which makes him! both wich 
out and within. 

French. J have ſeen bim i in France: we had very many 
there, could behold the ſun with as firm eyes as he. 

Iach. This matter of marrying his king's daughter, 
(wherein he muſt be weigh'd rather by her value; than 
his own,) words him, I doubt not, a great deal from the 
matter. 

French. And then his baniſnment— 

Lach. Ay, and the approbation of thoſe, that weep this 
lamentable divorce, under her colours“, are wonderfully 
to extend him ?; be it but to fortify her judgment, which 


* — he, a+ The name of Giacomo occurs in The two Centie- 
women of Venice, a novel which immediately follows that of Rhomeo 
and Fulietta in the ſecond tome of Painter's PALact of PLIZASuUIE. 
| MALoNEP. 


4 — makes bim—] In the ſenſe i in x which we ſay, This will make 
or mar you. JoHNSON. 
5 — words bim—g great deal from the matter.] Makes the defcrip- 
tion of him very diſtant from the truth. Jounson. |. 
nder ber colours,] Under her banner; by her influence. 
ohNSON. 
7 ad the approbation of thoſe—are wonder fully to extend bim; 
This 3 inaccuracy is common in ee 8 _ S0, 
in Julius Cæ 
C The © poſture of your blows are 5 unknown.” 
The modern editors, however, read—approbations. 
Extend has here the ſame meaning as in a former ſcene, See p. 311, 
n. 4. + MALONE. | 1 
| | elſe 
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elſe an eaſy battery might lay flat, for taking a beggar 
. without leſs quality. But how comes it, he is to ſo- 
journ with you? How creeps acquaintance ? + LL 
Phi. His father and I were ſoldiers together; to whom I 
have been often bound for no leſs than my life — 
Ws Enter PosTHUMUS. TO 
Here comes the Briton: Let him be ſo entertained a- 
mongſt you, as ſuits, with gentlemen of your knowing, 
to a ſtranger of his quality.—I beſeech you all, be better 
known to this gentleman ; whom I commend to you, as 
a noble friend of mine: How worthy he is, I will leave 
to appear hereafter, rather than ſtory him in his own 
hearing. | 55 
French. Sir, we have known together in Orleans. 
Poſt. Since when I have been debtor to you for courte- 
ſies, which I will be ever to pay, and yet pay ſtillꝰ. 

1 1 8 
3 — without leſs quality.] Whenever Jeſs or more is to be joined 
with a verb denoting want, or a prepoſition of a fimilar import, Shak- 
ſpeare never fails to be entangled in- a grammatical inaccuracy, or 
rather, to ufe words that expreſs the very contrary of what he means, 
In a note en Antony and Cleopatra, I have proved this inconteſtably, by 
comparing a paſſage ſimilar to that in the text with the words of Plu- 

tarch on which it was formed. The paſſage is: | 
„ Lecondemn myſelf to lack Fs 
* The courage of a woman, Jeſs noble mind 
Than ſhe—,” | 
Again, in the Winter's Tale: 
«© I ne'er heard yet 
«© That any of theſe bolder vices wanted 
4 Leſs impudence, to gainſay what they did, 
« Than to perform it firſt.” : 
Again, in X. Lear: 
46 I have hope | : 
« You Jeſs know how to value her deſerts 
«© Than ſhe to ſcent her duty.“ | | | 
See Vol. VII. p. 564; n. 6. Mr. Rowe and all the ſubſequent edi- 
tors read without more quality, and ſo undoubtedly Shakſpeare ougbt 
to have written. On the ftage, an actor may rectify ſuch petty errors; 
but it is the duty of an editor to exhibit what his authour wrote. 
= f | MALox x. 

9 — which I will be ever te pay, and yet pay frill.] So, in All's 
well that ends well: 
| Y 2 | cc Which 
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_ French. Sir, you o'er-rate my poor kindneſs; J was 
glad 1 did atone my countryman and you, it had. been 
pity, you ſhould have been put together with ſo mortal a 
Purpoſe, as then each bore, pon: dete of ſo flight 
and trivial a nature *. _ 

Poſt. By your pardon, fir, I was then a young travel. 
ler; rather ſhunn'd to go even with what I heard, than 
in my every action to be guided by others? experiences 3: 
but, upon my mended judgment, (if I offerid not to ſay 
it is mended,) my quarrel was not altogether ſlight, ' | 
French. Faith, yes, to be put to 1 6b . of 
fwords ; and by fuch two, that would, by all 1285 


4 Which I will ever pay, and pay is 7 
When I have found it.“ 8 
Again, in our authour's 3oth Sonnet: . 
% Which I new pay, as if not pay'd | vie» Matos, 0 
I did atone, &c.] To atone kignifies 3 in this place to reconcile. 
So Ben, Jonſon, in The filent Woman: ' 
«© There had been ſome hope to atone you.” STzevens, 1 
See Vol. VII. p. 272, n. 8. MAlo Nx. 
upon importance of 1 4 5 and trivial a nature] Importance 
ie here as elſewhere in Shakſpeare, importunity, inſtigation. See 
Vol. IV. P- 112, No 6. MaLoONE. 

3 w= rather ſhunn'd to go even with what I beard, chan in my every 
action to be guided by others experiences :] Shunn'd-ta ge even means 
the ſame as cboſe not to go even. I avoided, ſays Poſthumus, ſquaring 
my actions by ſuch rules as I heard laid down; I rather choſe to act 
according to my own diſcretion, in oppoſition to ſuch rules, than to 
be guided by the experience of others. 

Dr. Johnſon ſays, the meaning is,” © I. was then willing to take for 
my direction the gixperience. of others, more than ſuch intelligence as 

1 had gathered myſelf. But this interpretation is at once po: 
to the words themſelves, and to the context. Poſthumus is here a 
logizing for the impetuofity of his youth, when at his firſt outſet in 
world he thought himſelf. wiſer than thoſe who had run the race of 
life before him, For this conduct he blames himſelf, and owns his 

Judgment was then faulty and immature. However, (he adds) even 

now, When I have attained more diſcretion, and my judgment (if I 
may be permitted to ſay ſo) is mended, I cannot acknowledge that the 
ſubject of our quarrel Was of a trivial nature. 

Since the above note was written, I have obſerved that Mr. Maſon 
| has OS fimilar obſervation. MATO Rx. 

» +0 QP FE i #2 h ood, 
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hood, have confounded one the other“, or have fallen 
both. 5 EE TERS > 222 WY" eee 
*Tach, Can we, with manners, aſk what was the differ- 
ence ? | 
French. Safely, I think: *twas a contention in publick, 
which may, without contradiction “, ſuffer the report. 
It was much like an argument that fell out laſt night, 
where each of us fell in- praiſe of our country miltreſfes - 
This gentleman at that time vouching, (and upon war- 
rant of bloody affirmation,) his to be more fair, virtuous,” 
wiſe, chaſte, conſtant-qualified, and leſs attemptible, 
than any the rareſt of our ladies in France,, __ 

Iach. That lady is not now living; or this gentleman's 
opinion, by this, worn out. ep 
Pot. She holds her virtue ſtill, and I my mind. 

Iach. You muſt not ſo far prefer her fore ours of Italy. 

Poſt. Being ſo far provoked as I was in France, I would 
abate her nothing; though I profeſs myſelf her adorerꝰ, 
not her friend. | N eee vo 
lach. As fair, and as good, (a kind of hand-in-hand 
compariſon, ) had been ſomething too fair, and too good, 

for any lady in Britany. If ſhe went before others J have 
ſeen, as that diamond of yours out- luſtres many I have 
beheld, I could not but believe ſhe excell'd many: but 
TI have not ſeen the moſt precious diamond that is, nor 


you the lady®. dg, 
Sy OO Noh 


3 —confounded one the ot ber,] To confound in our authour's time 
ſigniſied to deſtroy. See Vol. V. p. 506, n. 4. MALoNE. 1 

4 - obich may, without contradiction, &c.] Which, undoubtedly, 
may be publickly told. Joxneon. | 
. 5. — though I profeſs, &c.] Though I have not the common obli- 
gations of a lover to his miſtreſs, and regard her not with the fondneſs 
of a friend, but the reverence of an adorer. Joxxs0N. | 
„ ſhe went before others I bave ſeen, as that diamond of yours 
out- luſtres many I bave bebeld, I could not but believe ſbe excelÞPd many: 
but I have not ſeen the moſt precious diamond that is, ner you the lady.] 
The old copy reads I could not believe ſhe excell'd many. Dr. War- 
burton very properly aſks, «© What; if ſhe did really excell others, could 
he not believe that ſhe did excell them?“ To reſtore therefore the paſ- 
ſage to ſenſe, he omits the word not, and reads“ I could believe the 


xcell'd many,” ==which undoubtedly affords a clear ſenſe, 
| T4 6 The 
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Pit. I prais' d her, as I rated her: ſo do I my tone, 
Iach. What do you eſteem it at? 


_ © The old reading,” ſeys Mr. Steevens, c may very well ſtand, If, 
ſays Jachimo, your miſtreſs went before ſome others 1 have ſeen, only 
in the ſame degree your diamond out-luftres many I haye likewife ſeen, 
J ſhould not admit on that account that ſhe excelled many: Bur 1 
ought not to make myſelf the judge of whois the faireſt lady, or which 
is the brighteſt diamond, till I have beheld the ſineſt of either kind 
which nature has hitherto produced,“ | C 

To this paraphraſe I make the ſame objection that 1 have done to 
many others in reviſing theſe plays; namely, that a meaning js ex- 
tracted from the words that they in no ſort warrant. In the firſt place 
Mr. S. underſtands the word as to mean only as, or as little as 3 and 
aſſumes that laghimo means, not merely to deny the ſuper-eminent and 
unparallel d value of the diamond of Poſthumus, but greatly to de- 
pretiate it; though both the context, and the words - went before, 
moſt precious, and out- Iuſtres, muſt preſent to every reader a meaning 
directly vppofite. zdly. According to this interpretation, the adver- 
ſitive particle but is uſed without any propriety; as will appear at once 
by ſhortening Mr. Steevens's paraphraſe, and adding a few wards that 
are requiſite to make the deduRion conſequential: _ | 

If your miſtreſs went before others I have ſeen, only in the ſame 
degree your diamond out-luftres many 1 have likewiſe ſren, I ſhould 
not admit on that account that ſhe extelled many, Jer your diamond 
; an ordinary one, and does not excel! Many :] Zur 1 have not ſeen 
the moſt precious diamond in the world, nor you the moſt beautiful 
oa: and therefore I can not admit fbe excells all.. 

ere, after aſſerting that « he could not admit the. excelled many," 
he is made to add, by way of qualification, and in LEE to what 
be has already ſaid, that © inaſmuch as he has not ſeen all the fine 
women and fine diamonds in the world, he cannot admit that ſhe ex- 
cells all.” If he bad admitted that the excelled many, this concluſion 
would be conſiſtent and intelligible z but net admitting that poſition, 
as he is thus made to do, it is inconſequential, if not abſurd. 

I agree therefore entirely with Dr, Warburton and Dr. Johnſon in 
thinking that the yaſſg as it ſtands in the old copy, is nonſenſe, 
and that ſome emendation is neceſſary. 

Dr. Warburton, as I have already obſerved, amended the paſſage by 
omitting the word „ot; but of all the modes of emendation this is 
the moſt exceptionable. I have often had occafion to obſerve that 
one of the moſt frequent errours of the preſs is omiſſion, and conſe- 
quently the leaft exceptionable of all emendations is the inſertion of a 
word that appears from the context, or from the metre, to have been 
omitted. In the firſt folio edition of Love's Labour's Loft we find— 
& O, that your face were full of oes 5 EF 


Poft. More than the world enjoys. 

Iach. Either your unparagon'd miſtreſs is dead, or 
he's out-prized by a trifle. | 

Poſt. You are miſtaken : the one may be ſold, or given; 


inſtead of the true reading, which is furniſhed by the quarto, 1598: 
6 , that your face were nat ſo full of oe 
Again, in Timon of Athens, Act V. edit. 16233 | 

| „Nothing can you ſteal | 
% But thieves do loſe it. Steal Teſs for this,...“ 
All the modern editions here rightly read ( Steal nor leſs for this.“ 

Again, in Rameo and Juliet, folio 1632: © — they ſtand ſo much 
on the new form, that they can fit at caſe on the old bench: inſtead of 
« they can net fit,” &. Again, in the Merry Wives of Windſor, 
folio, 1623, p. 55; © good gentlemen, let bim ftrike the old wo- 
man; inftead of c let him not ſtrike the old woman.” See alſo 
Vol. IV. p. 516, n. 2. I could cafily add twenty other inftances of 
the ſame kind. | 

In the paſſage before us, I am perſuaded that either the word ut 
was omitted after not, by the careleſſneſs of the compoſitor or tran- 
ſcriber, or, that nor was printed inſtead of but : a miſtake that has 
often happened in theſe plays. See Vol. III. p. 142, n. 1% 

Of the latter opinion is Mr. Heath, who propoſes to read, I could 
bat believe, and this affords nearly the ſame meaning as the reading 

ow adopted. I rather incline to the emendation which I propoſed 
4 years ago, and which is now placed in the text, becauſe the ad- 
verſative particle in the next clauſe of the ſentence is thus more ful 
oppoſed to what precedes; and thus the reaſoning is clear, exact, an 
conſequential, * If, ſays Iachimo, ſhe ſurpaſſed other women that 
I have feen in the ſame proportion that your diamond out-luſtres many 
diamands that I have beheld, I could not but acknowledge that ſhe ex- 
celled many women; but I have not ſeen the moſt valuable diamond in 
the world, nor you the moſt beautiful woman: and therefore I cannot 
admit ſhe excells ALL. 

It is urged, that «* it was the buſineſs of Iachimo on this occaſion to 
appear an infidel to beauty, in order to ſpirit Poſthumus to lay the 
wager.” He is ſo far an infidel as not to allow Imogen tranſcendent 
beauty, ſurpaſſing the beauty of all womantind. It was by na means 
neceſſary, in order to excite the adoring Poſthumus to a wager, to de- 
ny that ſhe poſſeſſed any beauty whatſoever, 

For the length of this note I ſhall make no apology. Whenever 
much has been already ſaid by ingenious men on a eontroverted paſſage, 
ia which emendation is abſolutely neceſſary, every objection that can 
be made to the reading adopted ſhould; if poſſible, be obviated. No 
one can be more an enemy to long notes, or unneceſſary emendations, 


if 


than the preſent editor. Maxon. 
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if there were * wealth enough for the purchaſe, or merit 
for the gift: the other is not a thing for ſale, and only 
the gift of the gods. 7 91 
lach. Which the gods have given you 
Poſt. Which, by their graces, I will keep. 
lach. You may wear her in title yours: but, you know, 
ſtrange fowl light upon neighbouring ponds. Your rin 
may be ſtolen too: ſo, of your brace of unprizeable eſti: 
mations, the one is but frail, and the other caſual; a 
cunning thief, or a that-way-accompliſh'd courtier, 
would hazard the winning both of firſt and laſt. | 
Pot. Your Italy contains none fo accompliſh'd a cour- 
tier, to convince the honour of m miſtrels 7; if, in the 
holding or loſs of that, you term her frail. I do nothing 
doubt, you have ſtore of thieves ; notwithſtanding, | fear 
not my ring. | | 98 7 
' Phi. Let us leave here, gentlemen. = 
Poſt. Sir, with all my heart. This worthy ſignior, I 
— LONG makes no ftranger of me; we are familiar 
at Arit. Ep Nee ed 5 W tian, ä 
lach. With five times ſo much converſation, I ſhould 
get ground of your fair miſtreſs : make her go back, even 
to the yielding; had I admittance, and opportunity to 
friend. bf 3 | | 
Poft. No, no. 9 5 | , 
lach. I dare, thereupon, pawn the moiety of my eſtate 
to your ring; which, in my opinion, o' er- values it ſome- 
thing: But I make my wager rather againſt your confi- 
dence, than her reputation: and, to bar your offence here- 
in too, I durſt attempt it againſt any lady in the world. 
Pet. You are a great deal abuſed © in too bold a per- 


* —if there were -] Old Copy—or-if—for the purchaſes, &c. 

the compoſitor having inadvertently repeated the word or which has 
juſt occurred. The correction was made by Mr. Rowe. MaroNne-s 

7 — to convince the bonour of my miſtreſs ;] Convince, for overcome, 

8 3 5 ene e $152 anus WEAR BURTON. 
So, in Macbeth : J..... 61 TRAY Oc 4 

| « their malady convinces © se 

„ The great aſſay of art.” JohN. 

= abuſed] Deceived. Joux sSoxd‚f . 

12 | | ſuaſion; 
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ſuaſion; and I doubt not you ſuſtain what you 10 19 
of, by your attempt. . 
Jach. What's that? 
| Pops. A repulſe: Though your attrmapt; as you call 1 it, 
deſerve more ; a puniſhment too. 
| Phi, Gentlemen, enough of this: it came in too wed. 
denly ; ; let it die as it was born, and, I pray you, be bet- 
ter acquainted, | 
Iach. Would I had put my eſtate, and my neighbour” s 
on the approbation ? of what I have ſpoke. 
Poft. What lady would you chooſe to affail ? 
ach. Vours; whom in conſtancy, you think, ſtands fo 
ſafe. I will lay you ten thouſand ducats to your ring, 
that, commend me to the court where your lady is, with 
no more advantage than the opportunity of a ſecond con- 
ference, and I will bring from thence that honour of hers, 
which you imagine ſo reſerved. | 
Poſt. I will wage againſt your gold, gold to it: my 
ring I hold dear as my finger; tis part of it. 
Tak You are a friend, and therein the wiſer*, If you 
buy 
>, — epprobation—] Proof. Jenx son. 3 
Ton are a friend, and therein the wiſer.) 1 correct 1 be 


Tou are afraid, and therein the wiſer. 
What Iachimo ſays, in the cloſe of his ſpeech, determines this to have 


been our poet's reading: “ But, I ſee you have ſome religion in you, 


that you fear. WARBURTON, 

You are a friend to the lady, and therein the wiſer, as you will not 
expoſe her to hazard; and that you fear, is a proof of your religions 
fidelity. JounsoN. 

Though Dr. Warburton affixed his name to the preceding note, it is 
verbatim taken from one written by Mr, Theobald on this paſſage. 

A friend in our authour's time often ſigaified a lover. Iachime 
therefore might mean that Poſthumus was wiſe in being only the lover 
of Imogen, and not having bound himſelf to her by the indiſſoluble 
ties of marriage. But unluckily Poſthumus has already ſaid he is nor 
her friend, but her adorer: this therefore could hardly have been 
Jachimo's meaning. 

I cannot ſay that I am APE ſatisfied with. r xenon inter- 
pretation; yet I have nothing better to propoſe. “ You are a friend 
to the lady, and therefore will not expoſe her to hazard,” This ſurely 
is not ot warranted by what Poſthumus has juſt ſaid. He is ready enough 


* 
oq 
1 


— — —- — AI og ——2—— — —— ä ——ñ he——j—ä—Un . —— —— — — 


no need to mention both. JonN se. 
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buy ladies“ fleſh at a million a dram, you cannot preſerve 
it from tainting : But, I ſee, you have ſome religion in 
you, that you fear. CCC. 
Past. This is but a cuſtom in your tongue you bear a 


graver purpoſe, I hope. 


Jaeb. I am the maſter of my ſpeeches ; and would un- 
dergo what's ſpoken, I ſw ear. 1 

Pot. Will you ?—T ſhall but lend my diamond till 

return: Let there be covenants drawn between 

us: My miſtreſs exceeds in goodneſs the hugeneſs of your 

unworthy thinking: I dare you to this match: here's my 


ring. | 
2 BBs. I will have it no lags 


Tach.By the gods it is onez—TF I bring you no ſufficient 
teſtimony that I have enjoy'd the deareſt bodily part of 
your miſtreſs, my ten thouſand ducats are yours; ſo is 

our diamond too. If I come off, and leave her in ſuch 
nour as you have truſt in, ſhe your jewel, this your 


Jewel, and my gold are yours ;——provided, I have your 
commendation, for my more free entertainment. 


to expoſe her to hazard. He has aQually expoſed her to hazard by ac- 
cepting the wager. He will not indeed riſk his diamond, but has offer- 
ed to lay a ſum of money, that Tachimo, ** with all appliances and 
means to boot, will not be able to corrupt her. I do not there- 
fore fee the force of Iachimo's obſervation. . It would have been more 
„ germane to the matter” to have ſaid, in allufion to the former 
words of Poſthumus— You are not a friend, i. e. a lover, and therein 
the wiſer : for all women are corruptible. Mar ons. 

2 VI bring you no ſufficient teflimony that I bave enjoy d the deareft 


bedily part of your miſtreſs, my ten thouſand ducats are yours, ſo is your 


diamond too : | Of the two conditions of this wager, Tachimo only men- 
tions that which is favourable to Poſthumus. Dr. Warburton thought 
It probable he ſhould mention both, and therefore ſuppaſed that Shak- 
ſpeare wrote—if I bring you ſufficient teſtimony, &c. my ten thouſand 
ducats are mine: fo, &c. ALONE. i 

I once thought this emendation right, but am now of opinion, that 
Shakſpeare intended that Iachimo, having gained his purpoſe, ſhould 
deſignedly drop 'the invidious and oftenfive part of the wager, and, to 
flatter Poſthumus, dwell long upon the more pleaſing part of the repre- 
ſentation. One condition of a wager implies the other, and there is 


Poſt. 
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Poft. J embrace theſe conditions; let us have articles 
betwixt us :—only, thus far, you; ſhall anfwer. If you 
make your voyage upon her, and give me directly to un- 
derſtand you have prevail'd, I am no further your enemy, 
ſhe is not worth our debate if ſhe remain unſeduced, 
(you not making it, appear otherwiſe,) for your ill opi- 
nion, and the aſſault you have made to her chaſtity, you 
ſhall anſwer me with your ſword, | 

Iach. Your hand; a covenant: We will have theſe 
things ſet down by lawful counſel, and ftraight away for 
Britain; left the bargain ſhould catch cold, and ſtarve : 
1 will fetch my gold, and have our two wagers re- 
corded. of ad 52:5 

Peft. Agreed.  _ | Exeunt Pos r. and lacy. 

French. Will this hold, think you ? | Py 

Phi. Signior Iachimo will not from it- Pray, let us 
follow ' em. | [ Exeunt. 


| $ CEE NE: VL 
Britain. 4 Room in Cymbelines's Palace. 
Enter Queen, Ladies, ad CORNELIUS. 
2ueen, Whiles yet the dew's on ground, gather thoſe 


flowers; 
Make haſte: Who has the note of them ? 
1. Lady. I, madam. TTT 
Queen. Diſpatch — _ IExeunt Ladies, 
Now, maſter doctor; have you brought theſe drugs? 
Cor. Pleaſeth your highneſs, ay: here they are, ma- 
.. a: | preſenting a ſmall box. 
But I beſeech your grace, (without offence ; & 
My conſcience bids me aſłk;) wherefore you have 
Commanded of me theſe moſt poiſonous compounds, 
Which are the movers of a languiſhing death; 
But, though flow, deadly? | 
Queen. | wonder, doctor, «Rae ron 
Thou aſx'ſt me ſuch a queſtion; Have I not been 
Thy pupil long? Haſt thou not learn'd me how 


4 1 
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To make perfumes? diſtill ? preſerve ? yea, ſo, 
That our great king himſelf Bk woo me oft 
For my confections? Having thus far proceeded, | 
| (Unleſs thou think'ſt me deviliſh,) is't not meet 
That-I did amplify my judgment in 
Other concluſions 3? I will try the forces 
Of theſe thy compounds on ſuch creatures as 
We count not worth the hanging, (but none human,) 
'Fo try the vigour of them, and apply 
Allayments to their act; and by them * 
Their ſeveral virtues, and effects. | 

- Cor. Your highneſs | 
Shall from this practice but make hard your heart: : 
Beſides, the ſeeing theſe effects will be 
Both noiſome and infe&ious. | 

Queen. O, content thee.— 


Enter PISANIO. , 


Here comes a flattering raſcal ; upon him [ A/ide. 
Will I firſt work 5: he's for * maſter, . ; 
And eneiny to my How now, Piſanio * nc 
Doctor, your ſervice for this time is ended; 
Take your own way. 
Cor. I do ſuſpect you, madam; 8 5 
But you ſhall do no harm. 7 | [ L/ede. 
Veen. Hark thee, a word.— L Piſanio. 


3 Other concluſions Pn] Other experiments. I commend, fays Wal- 
ton, an angler that tries concluſions, and improves his art. r 
- See Vol. VII. p. 600, n. 7. Maro x. 
1 Your bighneſs 
Shall from this prafiice but make bard your. heart 7] There is in 
this paſſage nothing that much requires a note, yet I cannot forbear to 
puſh it forward into obſervation. The thought would probably have 
been more amplified, had our authour lived to be ſhocked with ſuch ex- 
poo as have been publiſhed in later times, by a race of men that 
ave practiſed tortures without pity, and related them without ſhame, 
and are _ ſuffered to erect their heads among human beings, 
ſaxa manu, cape-robora, paſtor. Jo#Ns0N. | 
s Will 1 e work :] She means, believe, that on dim firſt the 
will | try the efficacy of her poiſon. - -MALoNer* 1 
92 ' r. 
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Cor. 1 ] I do not like her“. She doth think, the 


Strange lingering NT wg 211 do know her ſpirit, 
And will not truft one of her malice with 
A drug of ſuch damn'd nature: Thoſe, ſhe has, 
Will ſtupify and dull the ſenſe a while: 4 | 
Which firſt, perchance, ſhe Il prove on cats, and dogs 3 
Then afterward up higher: but there is 
No danger in what ſhew of death it makes, 
More than the locking up the ſpirits a time *, 
To be more freſh, reviving. She is fool'd 
With a moſt falſe effect; and I the truer, 
So to be falſe with her. | 
Queen. No further ſervice, doctor. 
Until I ſend for thee. 


Cor. I humbly take my leave. {Exir. 
Lueen. Weeps ſhe ſtill, fay'ſt thou ? Doſt thou think, in 
time 


She will not quench; and let inſtructions enter 

Where folly now poſleſſes Do thou work: 

When thou ſhalt bring me word, ſhe loves my ſon, 
Ill tell thee, on the inſtant, thou art then 

As great as is thy maſter: greater; for | 

His fortunes all lie ſpeechleſs, and his name 

Is at laſt gaſp : Return he cannot, nor 

Continue where he is: to ſhift his being 7, 

Is to exchange one miſery with another ; 

And . day, that comes, comes to decay 


8 ＋ 45 not like ber.) This foliloquy is very inartificial, The 


ſpeaker i is under no ſtrong preſſure of thought; he is neither reſolving, 


repenting, ſuſpecting, nor deliberating, and yet makes a long ſpeech 
to tell himſelf what himſelf knows. JonnsoNn. 
This ſoliloquy, however inartificial in reſpect of the ſpeaker, is yet 


neceſſary to prevent that uneafineſs which would naturally ariſe in the 


mind of an audience on recollection that the queen had miſchievous 
ingredients in her poſſeſſion, unleſs they were undeceiv'd as to the qua- 
lity of them; and it is no leſs wieful to prepare us for the return of 
Imogen to life. STEEVENS. 


* — time,] So the old copy. All the modern editions fer 2 


time. MAL E. 
7 to Ra if his beings) To change his abode. Jonxso x. 
A day's 


= - 


a 
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A day's work in him: What ſhalt thou expect, 
To be depender on a thing that leans * ? 2: 
Who cannot be new built; nor has no friends, 
. [The Queen drops a ber: Piſanio rakes it ups 

So much as but to prop him? Thou tak'ſt up 
Thou know'ſt not what; but take it for thy labour : 

It is a thing I made, which hath the king 
Five times redeem'd from death: I do not know 

What is more cordial :=-Nay, I pry' thee, take it ; 
It is an earneſt of a 8 26 8 
That I mean to thee. Tell thy miſtreſs how 

The caſe ſtands with her; do't, as from thyſelf. 

Think what a chance thou changeſt onꝰ; but think 
Thou haſt thy miſtreſs ſtill; to boot, my ſon, 

Who ſhall take notice of thee: I'll move the king 

To any ſhape of thy preferment, ſuch '- | | 

As thou'lt defire ; and then myſelf, 1 chiefly, 

T hat ſet thee on to this deſert, am bound 

To load thy merit richly. Call my women: ; 
Think 2 words. [Exit' Piſa.I— A fly and conſtant 

waves” =” 128 5 r 

Not to be ſhak'd : the agent for his maſter; 
And the remembrancer of her, to hold | 

The hand faſt to her lord.— I have given him that, 
Which, if he take, ſhall quite unpeople her 
Of leigers for her ſweet* ; and which ſhe, after, 
Except ſhe bend her humour, ſhall be aſſur d 


3 — that leans ?] That inclines towards its fall. JonunsoNn. 
9 Think what a chance thou changeſt on 3] Such is the reading of 
the old copy, which by ſucceeding editors has been altered into, 
; Think what a chance thou chance on; _ | 
and Think what a change thou chance on z — or 
- but unneceſſarily. The meaning is: © Think with what a fair proſpect 
of mending your fortunes you now change your preſent ſervice.” 
| | - -. $TEEVENS- 
A line in our authour's * of Lucrece adds ſome ſupport to the 
reading - thou chanceft on, which is, nuch in Shakfpeare's manner: 
Let there bechance him pitiful miſ- chance.. MAT OxN E. 
1 Of leigers for ber feveet ; — ] A leiger ambaſſador, is one that 
reſides at a foreign court to promote his maſter's intereſt, Jon xsox. 
See Vol. II. p. 64, n. 1. MALONZ. Y 
Re-enter 
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Re-enter Pis AN 10, and Ladies. 


To taſte of too. 80, ſo;— well done, well done: 
The violets, cowſlips, and the primroſes, | 
Bear to my cloſet Fare thee well, Piſanio; 


. fink on my words. [Exeunt "Queen, and Leder 


Piſ. And ſhall do: 
But when to iny good lord I prove untrue, 1 
I'll choke myſelf: there's all I'll do for you. [ Exit. 


8 5 E N E VII. 
Another Room in the ſant. 
Enter Iuockx. 
Ino. A father cruel, and a ſtep-dame falſe; 

A fooliſh ſuitor to a wedded lady, 
That hath her huſband baniſh'd ;—O, that huſband! 
My ſupreme crown of grief“ and thoſe repeated 
Vexations of it! Had 1 been thief- ſtolen, 
As my two brothers, happy! but moſt miſerable 
Is the deſire that's glorious: Bleſſed be thoſe, 
How mean ſoeꝰ er, t at have their honeſt wills, 
Which ſeaſons comfort > Wha may this be? Fie! 


Enter 
2 — 0, that buſband ! - 
My ſupreme crown of grief 11 Imogen means to ſay, that her 


ſeparation from her huſband is the completion of her diſtreſs. So, in 
King Lear : 


« This would have ſeern'd a period 
ce To ſuch as love not ſorrow ; but another, 
« To amplify too much, would rials much 22 
4 And top exiremity.” | 
Again, in Coriolanws : 
© the ſpire and tes of praiſe.” 
Again, more appoſitely, in Troilus and Cr, | 
«© Make Crefſid's name the very crowon of c falſehood,” 
Again, in the Winter's Tales © 
« The crown and comfort of my life, your ee 
c I do give loſt.” MALOR E. 
3 — but moſt miſerable | 
Ii the defire tbat s glorious : Bleſſed 15 thoſe F 
How mean ſce 2 that have their bonsft wills, 3 


Which ſeaſons comfort.] Dr. Warburton and Mr, Steevens are 
Vor. VIII. | : 2 of 


i 
: 
; 
|- 
| 
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Enter Pis AN 10, and IAcHIMO. 


Pi/. Madam, a noble gentleman of Rome; 
Comes from my lord with letters. - | 
lach. Change you, madam ? 
The worthy Leonatus is in ſafety, - | 
And greets your highneſs dearly. ' [preſents a letter. 
7 ⅛ kùↄ DS” 
Vou are kindly welcome. 5 5 | 
Tach. All of her, that is out of door, moſt rich! [ 4/4, 
If ſhe be furniſh'd with a mind ſo rare, 
She is alone the Arabian bird; and I 
Have loſt the wager. Boldneſs be my friend! 
Arm me, audacity, from head to foot! 
Or, like the Parthian, 1 ſhall flying fight; 
Rather, directly fly, ee | 
6 i d ö | Ino. 
of opinion that the former part of this paſſage means“ To be able 


to refine on calamity is the miſerable privilege of thoſe who are born 


with aſpiring thoughts, and elegant deſires. But, in my apprehen- 
fion, Imogen's ſentiment, is fimply this: — Had ] been flolen by thieves 
in my infancy, (or, as ſhe ſays in another place, bern a neat- berds 
daughter,) I bad been happy. But inſtead of that, I am in a bigb, 


and, what is called, a glorious ffat ion; and moſt miſerable is ſuch a fitu- 


ation Pregnant with calamity are thoſe defires, which aſpire to glory; 
to ſplendid titles, or elevation of rank! Happier far are thoſe, how 
low ſoever their rank in life, <vbo have it in their power to gratify their 
wirtuous inclinations : a circumſtance that gives an additional zeſt to com- 
fort itſelf, and renders it ſomething more; or, (to borrow our authour's 
words in another place) which keeps comfort always freſh and laſting, 
A line in Timon of. Athens, may perhaps prove the beſt comment on 
the former part of this paſſage: . | 
“ O the fierce wwretchedneſs that glory brings l“ 
In King Henry VIII. alſo, Anna Bullen utters a ſentiment that 
bears a ſtrong reſemblance ta that before us: 
« ] ſwear tis better W 
4 To dwell with humble livers in content, 
«© Than to be perk'd up in a gliff'ring grief, 
c And wear a golden ſorrow.” . | 
Of the verb to ſeaſon, (of which the true explanation was originally 
given by Mr. Steevens) ſo many inſtances occur as fully to juſtify this 
interpretation. It is uſed in the ſame metaphorical ſenſe in Daniel's 
Cleopatra, a tragedy, 1594: _ 6 FA | | 
„ This that did ſeaſon all my ſour of life..“ 


Again, 
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Ino. [reads. ]—He is one of the nobleſt note, to whoſe Rind- 
nefſes I am moſt infinitely tied, Refle& upon him accor d- 
ingly, as you value your truſt. 

h LEON ATus “!. 

So far I read aloud: | 

But even the very middle of my heart ; 

Is warm'd by the reſt, and takes it thankfully. 

' You are as welcome, worthy fir, as I 

Have words to bid you; and ſhall find it ſo, 

In all that I can do. 
lach. Thanks, faireſt lady.— 

What! are men mad? Hath nature given them eyes 

To ſee this vaulted arch, 'and the rich crop 

Of ſea and land 5, which can diſtinguiſh *twixt 

The firy orbs above, and the twinn'd ſtones 

Upon the number'd beach ©? and can we not 


| Partition 
Again, in our authour's Romeo and Fuliet z 
«© How much ſalt water thrown away in haſte, 
&« To ſeaſon love, that of it doth not taſte !” 
Again, in Twelfth Night : 
„ All this, to ſeaſon | 
« A brother's dead love, which ſhe would keep freſb 
«© And laſting in her ſad remembrance.” MaLroNnE. 

4 — as you value your truſt. LRONATUS. ] Mr. Maſon thinks 
this an unſuitable concluſion of a letter to a princeſs and a beloved 
wife, and would therefore read—as you value your trueſ# Leonatus. 
His conjecture would have more weight, if it were certain that theſe 
were intended as the concluding words of, the letter. It is more pros 
bable that what warmed the.wery middle of the beart of Imogen, formed 
the concluſion of Poſthumus's letter; and the words—ſo fans and by the 
reſt, ſupport that ſuppoſition. Though Imogen reads the name of her 
huſband, ſhe might ſuppreſs ſomewhat that intervened. Nor, in- 
deed, is the adjuration of light import, or unſuitable to a fond huſ- 
band, ſuppoſing it to be the concluſion of the letter. Reſpect my friend, 
ſays Leonatus, as you value the confidence repoſed in you by him to 
whom you have plighted your troth. MALonE. 

5 — ard the rich crop | 

Of ſea and land.] The crop of ſea and land means only the pro- 
ductions of either element, STEEVENS. 
TD and the twinn'd flones 21 Poe | 
Upon the number'd beach ?] I have no idea in what ſenſe the 
beach, or ſhore, ſhould be called number d. I have ventured, againſt 
all the copies, to ſubſtitute : | | | 
: Upon th* unnumber'd Leach F— {4 
's e. the infinite extenſive beach, if we are to underſtand the epithet as 
Z 1 coupled 
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Partition make with ſpectacles ſo precious 
Twixt fair and foul ? 

Ino. What makes your admiration ? | 

Iach. It cannot be i' the eye; for apes and monkeys, 

Twixt two ſuch ſhes, would chatter this way, and 
Contemn with mows the other: Nor i' the judgment; 
For idiots, in this caſe of favour, would 
Be wiſely definite: Nor i' the appetite ; 
Sluttery, to ſuch neat excellence oppos'd, 
Should make deſire vomit emptineſs, 
Not ſo allur'd to feed”. 


| Ino. 
coupled to that word. But, I rather think, the poet intended an bypal- 
lage, like that in the beginning of Owid's Metamorpboſes : 
6 (In nova fert animus mutatas dicere formas 
«© Corpora.) 5 
and then we are to underſtand the paſſage thus: and the infinite number 
of twinn'd flones upon the beach. TREORBAT D. | 
Mr. Theobald's conjecture may derive ſome ſupport from a paſſage 
in King Lear : | ; ' : 
66 the murm'ring ſurge 
«© That on th' unnumber'd idle pebbles chaſes .“ 

Tb' unnumber d, and - the number d, if haſtily pronounced, might 
eaſily have been confounded by the ear. If number d be right, it ſurely 
means, as Dr. Johnſon has explained it, abounding in numbers of 
ſtones; numerous. MALONE» | | | h 

1 know not well how to regulate this paſſage. MNamber'd is perhaps 
numerous. Twvinn'd ſtones I do not underſtand. ' Tavinn'd ſpells, or 
Pairs of ſbelli are very common, Jonns0N. 

The pebbles on the ſea-ſhore are ſo much of the ſame ſize and ſhape, 
that inn may mean as like as twins. So, in the Maid of the Mill, 
by B. and Fletcher : | 

« But is it poſſible that two faces 
& Should be ſo rwwinn'd in form, complexion,” &c. 
Again, in our author's Coriolanus, Act IV. ſc. iv: 
6 Are ſtill together, who tin as'twere, in love.” STT EVENS. 

7 Should moke d:ſire vomit emptineſs, 

Not ſo allur'd to feed.] lachimo, in this counterfeited rapture, 
bas ſhewn how the eyes and the judgment would determine in favour of 
Imogen, comparing. her with the preſent miſtreſs of Poſthumus, and 
proceeds to ſay, that appetite too would give the ſame ſuftrage. Defire, 
ſays he, whenit approached ſluttery, and conſidered it in compariſon with 
ſuch neat excellence, would not only be not ſo allured to feed, but ſeized 
with a fit of loathing, would vomit emptineſs, would feel the convul- 
fions of diſguſt, though, being unfed, it had nothing to eject. 

To vomit emptineſs is, in the language of poetry, to feel the convul- 
ſions of eruRation without plenitude, JonN SON. 1 


CTMB ELIN E. 
Ino. What is the matter, trow ? | 
1ach. The cloyed will, | | 

(That fatiate yet unſatisfy d deſire, 3 

That tub both fill'd and running, ) ravening firſt 

The lamb, longs after for the garbage. | 
Ino. What, dear ir, | 

Thus raps you? Are you well? | 

lach. Thanks, madam ; well:—'Beſecech you, fir, . 
$27 [To Piſanio. 
Deſire my man's abode where I did leave him: 5 
He's ſtrange and peeviſh 5, | | 


No one who has been ever ſick at ſea, can be at a loſs to underſtand 
what is meant by womiting emptineſs. Dr. Johnſon's interpretation 
would perhaps be more eds if after the word Deſire be had added, 
however hungry, or ſharp-ſet. 

A late editor, Mr. Capell, was ſo little acquainted with his authour, 
as not to know that Shakſpeare here, and in ſome other places, uſes 
defire as a triſyllable; in confequence of which, he reads Vomit to 
emptineſs. MATLON E. 

5s He's ſtrange, and peeviſp.] Strange, I believe, fignifies by or 
backward. So Holinſhed, p.735: ** brake to him his mind in 
this miſchievous matter, in which he found him nothing range. 

Peeviſp anciently meant weak, filly, So, in Lylly's Endymion, 1591: 
« Never was any ſo peewiſh to imagine the moon either capable of 
affection, or ſhape of a miſtreſs.” Again, in Goflon's Schob of 
Abuſe, 1579 : We have infinite poets and pipers, and ſuch peeviſh 
cattel among us in Englande.“ Again, in the Comedy of Errors : 

& How now! a madman! why thou peevifh ſheep, 
No ſhip of Epidamnum ſtays for me.” SrEEVENS, 


Minſheu in his Dictionary 1617, explains peeviſh, by Fol. 80 


again, in our authour's Xing Richard III. 
« When Richmond was a little peeviſh boy.“ | 
See alſo Vol. II. p. 187, n. 7, and Vol. VII. p. 585, n. *. 
Strange is again uſed by our authour in his Venus and Adonis, in the 
ſenſe in which Mr. Steevens ſuppoſes it to be uſed here: 
5 e Meaſure my frangeneſs by my unripe years,” 
Again, in Romeo and Fuliet: | 
60 I'll prove more true | 
«© Than thoſe that have more cunning to be frange.” 
But I doubt whether the word was intended to bear that ſenſe here. 
5 | MALoNE. 
Dr. Johnſon's explanation of range [he is a foreigner] is certainly 
right, Iachimo uſes it again in the latter end of this ſcene: 
And Jam ſomething curious, being ſtrange, 
« To have them in ſafe ſtowage.“ | 
Here alſo ftrange evidently —_— being a ffranger. MasoNn. 
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Piſ. I was going, fir, | 


To give him welcome. [Exit Proanmg, 
Imo. Continues well my anch His health, beſeech 
you? 


Tank: Well, madam, 

Imo. Is he diſpos'd to mirch ? I hope; he is. 

Iach. Exceeding pleaſant; none a ſtranger chere 
So merry and fo gameſome: he is call'd 
The Briton reveller$. 

Ino. When he was here, 
He did incline to ſadneſs ; _ oft-times 
Not knowing why. 

Tach. I never ſaw him ad. 
There is a Frenchman his companion, one 
An eminent monſieur, that, it ſeems, much loves 
A Gallian girl at home: he furnaces 
The thick ſighs from him“; whiles the jolly Briton 
(Your lord, I mean, ) laughs from's free lungs, cries, O) 
Can my fides hold, to think, that man,—who knows 
By biſtory, report, or his own proof, 
What woman is, yea, avhat ſhe cannot chooſe 


But muſt be,—will his free hours languiſb 
For afjur'd bondage? 


Imo. Will my lord ſay ſo? 
Jach. Ay, madam; with his eyes in flood with laugh- 
ter, | 
It is a recreation to be by, _ 
And hear him mock the Frenchman ; But, heavens know, 
Some men are much to blame. 


8 — be is call 
The Briton reveller. ] 80, in Chaucer's Coke's 7. ale, late edit, 
v. 436 
95 of That he was cleped Perkin revelour.“ STEEVENS: 
9 — be furnaces | 
T The+tbick fighs from him;] So, in Chapman's preface to his tran- 
lation of the Shield of Homer, 1598: — Furnaceth the univerſall 


A and complaints of this tranſpoſed world.” STEVENS. 


So, in As you like it : 
66 And then the lover, 
* Sigbisg like furnace, with a woeful ballad,” MaALoNnF- 


| Ino. 
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Imo. Not he, I hope. a 
Iach. Not . But yet e 8 bounty W him 
| might 
Be us'd = thankfully. In himſelf, tis much 4 
In you, —which I account his, beyond all talents, — 
Whilſt I am bound to wonder, I am bound | 
To pity too. 
Imo. What do you pity, fir? 
Jach. Two creatures, heartily. 
Imo. Am I one, fir? 
You look on me; 7 wreck difcern you in me, 
Deſerves your pi 
Iach. eee What! | 
To hide me from the radiant ſun, and ſolace 
P the dungeon by a ſnuff? 
Imo. I pray you, fir, 
Deliver with more openneſs your anſwers 
To my demands. Why do you pity me ? 
{ach. That others do, 
I was about to ſay, enjoy your—But 
It is an office of the gods to venge it, 
Not mine to ſpeak on't. 
Imo. You do ſeem to know. 
Something of me, or what concerns me; Pray you, 
(Since doudting things go ill, often hurts more , 
Than to be ſure they do: For certainties 
Either are paſt remedies; or, timely knowing * 5 
The remedy then born,) diſcover to me 
What both you ſpur and * . 
Iach. Had I this cheek | 


1 44 : 


— In himſelf, tis much 3 If he merely regarded his own cha- 
a without any confidetation of his wife, his conduct would be 
unpardonable. MALONE. | 
— timely knowing, ] Rather, timely kb OHNSONs 
1 believe Shakſpeare wrote—known, and that the tranſcriber's ears 
deceived him here as in many other places. MATLONE. 

3 What both you ſpur and flop. ] What it is that at once incites you 
to ſpeak, and reſtrains you from it. | JOHNSON. 

This kind of ellipfis is common in theſe plays. What both you 
ſpur and ſtop at the poet means. See p. 359» n. 9. Maroxx. 
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To bathe my lips upon; this hand, whoſe touch, 
Whoſe every touch, would force the ſeeler's foul 
To the oath of loyalty ; this object, which 
Takes priſoner the wald motion of mine eye, 
Fixing it only here!; ſhould I (damn'd then) 
Slaver with lips as common as the ſtairs 
'That mount the Capitol 5, join gripes with hands 
Made hard with hourly falſhood (f » as 
With labour), then lie.peeping in an eye, 
Baſe and unluftrous 7 as the ſmoky light - 
That's fed with ſtinking tallow ; it were fit, 
That all the plagues of hell ſhould at one time 
Encounter ſuch revolt. 
Imo. My lord, I fear, 
Has forgot Britain. Se 
Tach. And himſelf. Not I, i" 
Inclin'd to this intelligence, pronounce ee 
The beggary of his change; but tis your graces 
That, from my muteſt conſcience, to my tongue, 
Charms this ee out. 
Ino. Let me hear no more. . 
{ach. O deareſt ſoul ! your cauſe doth ſtrike my heart 
With pity, that doth make me fiek. A lady 
So fair, and faſten'd to an empery *, . 
Would make the greateſt king double ! to be partner'd 


4 Fixing it enly bere:] The old copy has Fiæring. The correction 
was made in the ſecond folio. Maron. ts" 
5 — as common as the flairs 
That mount the Capitol; — ] Shakſpeare has beſtowed, ſome orna- 
ment on the proverbial phraſe “ as common as the high-way.” 
STEEVENS, 
| © = join gripes with bands, &.] The old edition reads: 
Join gripes with hands 
Made hard with hourly falſhood (falſhood) as 
With labour) then by peeping in an eye, &c. | : 
I read then lye peeping, &c. Hard with falſbood is, hard by being 
often griped with frequent change of hands. JounsoN. | f 
7. Baſe and unluſtrouę ] Old Copy —illuſtrious. Corrected by Mr. 
Rowe. Marons. | | 
| 8 0 an empery,] Empery, is a word ſignifying ſovereign com- 
mand; now obſolete, Shakipeare uſes it in X. Richard III. 
Four right of birth, your empery, your own.“ STEEVENS» 
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With tomboys®, hir'd with that ſelf- exhibition“ 
Which your own coffers yield! with diſeas'd ventures, 


That play with all infirmities for gold 

Which rottenneſs can lend nature! fuch boil'd ftaff®, 

As well might poiſon poiſon ! Be reveng'd ; N 

Or ſhe, that bore you, was no queen, and you 

Recoil from your great ſtock. TX 
Ino. Reveng'd! | 

How ſhould I be reveng'd? If this be true, 


| \ 

9 With tomboys,] We till call a maſculine, a forward girl, a tom- 
Boy. So, in Middleron's Game at Cheſs, 162 5: ; | 

«© Made threeſcore year a tomboy, a mere wanton,” 

Again, in Lylly's Midas, 1592: If thou ſhould'ſt rigg up and 
down in our jackets, thou wouldſt be thought a very tomboy.” 

It appears, from ſeveral of the old plays and ballads, that the ladies 
of pleaſure, in the time of Shakſpeare, often wore the habits of young 
men. So, in an ancient bl. let, ballad, entitled The four Cripple of 

Cornwall « © # | 
| « And therefore kept them ſecretlie 
«© To feede his fowle deſire, 
cc Apparell'd all like gallant youthes, 
- « In pages trim attyre. 
«© He gave them for their cognizance 
« A purple bleeding heart, 

ec Tn which two filver arrowes ſeem'd 
« The fame in twaine to part. 

« Thus ſecret were his wanton ſports 
« Thus private was his pleaſure ; 

&« Thus harlots in the ſhape of men 
« Did waft away his treaſure. 

Verſtegan, however, gives the following etymology of the word rome 
boy. © Tumbe. To dance. Tumbod, danced ; - heerof wee yet call a 
wench that ſkippeth or leapeth lyke a boy, a tomboy ; our name alſo of 
tumbling cometh from hence,” STEEvENs. - 

= bir'd with that ſelf-exhibition] Groſs trumpets, hired with the 
very penſion which you allow your huſband. JoxNsoN. 

Z — ſuch boil'd fuff,] So, in the Old Law by Maſſinger: 

6 look parboil d, 

« As if they came from Cupid's ſcalding-houſe. 8 TEEVZNS. 
The words may mean, — ſuch corrupted ſtuff; from the ſubſtantive 
boil. So, in Cariolanu s: | | 

«© — boils and plagues 

« Plaſter you o'er l“ 


But, I believe, Mr. Steevens's interpretation is the true one. 
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(As I have ſuch a heart, that both mine ears 
Mult not in haſte abuſe,) if it be true, 
How ſhould I be reveng'd ? | 
Tach, Should he make me | | 
Live like Diana's prieſt, betwixt cold ſheets 3 ;_ 
Whiles he is vaulting variable ramps, . 
In your deſpight, upon your purſe? Revenge it. 
I dedicate myſelf to your ſweet pleaſure | 
More noble than that runagate to your bed; 
And will continue faſt to your affeCtion, 
Still cloſe, as ſure. . | 
Imo. What ho, Piſanio ! : 
Tach, Let me my ſervice tender on your lips +. 
Imo. Away !—T do condemn mine ears, that have 
So long attended thee, If thou wert honourable, 
Thou would'ſt have told this tale for virtue, not 
For ſuch. an end thou ſeek*ſt ;. as baſe, as ſtrange. 
Thou wrong'ſt a gentleman, who is as far 
From thy report, as thou from honour ; and 
Solicit'ſt here a lady, that diſdains 
Thee and the devil alike. What ho, Piſanio !— 
The king my father ſhall be made acquainted 
Of thy aſſault: if he ſhall think it fit, 
A ſaucy ſtranger, in his court, to mart 
As in a Romiſh ftew 5, and to expound 1 
EG is 
| Cl 
Live lite Diana's prieſt, betewwixt cold ſheets 3] Sir Thomas Han- 
mer, ſuppoſing this to be an inaccurate expreſſion, reads—Live like 
Diana's prieſteſs, *twixt cold ſheets ; but the text is as the authour | 
wrote it. So, in Pericles, Prince of Tyre, Di ANA ſays, 


&« My temple ſtands at Epheſus ; hie thee thither z— 
& There, when my maiden pr ieſts are met together, &c. 
| MALONE. 
4 Let me my ſer vice tender on your lips. ] Perhaps this is an allufion 
to the ancient cuſtom of ſwearing ſervants into noble families. So, in 
Caltba Poetarum, &c. 1599: VE 2 
6 the ſwears him to his good abearing, 
«© Whilſt her faire ſweet lips were the books of ſwearing.” 


STEEVENS. 


5 Ain Romiſn feu, ] Romiſb was in the time of Shakſpeare uſed 
inſtead of Roman. There were ſtews at Rome in the time of Auguſtus. 
The ſame phraſe occurs in Claudius Tiberius Nero, 1607 : 
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His beaſtly mind to us; he hath a court 
He little cares for, and a daughter whom 
He not reſpects at all. What ho, Piſanio ! 
lach. O happy Leonatus! I may ſay; 

The credit, that thy lady hath of thee, nw 
Deſerves thy truſt; ' and thy moſt perfect goodneſs 
Her aſſur*d credit 1—Bleffed live you long ! , 
A lady to the worthieſt fir, that ever 
Country call'd his! and you his miſtreſs, only 
For the moſt worthieft fit! Give me your pardon, 

I have ſpoke this, to know if your affiance 

Were deeply rooted; and ſhall make your lord, 

That which he is, new o'er: And he is one 

The trueſt manner*d ; ſuch a holy witch, 

That he enchants ſocieties unto him 7 : 

Half all men's hearts are his. | | 
Imo. You make amends. + | 
Tach, He fits mongſt men, like a deſcended god s: : 

He hath a kind of honour ſets him off, 


46 r — my mother deem'd me 8 

c Poor woman ! in the loathſome Romiſp ftewes.” 
and the author of this piece appears to have been a ſcholar, Again, 
in Wit in a Conftable, by Glapthorne, 1640 : 

„ A Romiſo cirque, or Grecian hippodrome.” | 

Again, in Thomas Drant's tranſlation of the firſt epiſtle of the ſe- 
cond book of Horace, 1567: 

«« The Romiſpe people wife in this, in this point only juſt.” 
| STEEVENS. 
6 — and a daughter whom—] Old copy Corrected in the 
ſecond folio. MALone. 
7 — ſuch a boly witch, ; 
That be enchants ſocieties unto nog J So, in our authour's Lo- 
ver's Complaint : . 
he did in the general bets reign 
«© Of young and old, and ſexes both enchanted 
« Conſents bewitch'd, ere he defire, have granted.” MALonzx, 
> — ite a deſcended ged.] 'So, in Hamlet : 
«© — a ſtation tike 1 the herald Mercury, 
« Nez lighted on a heaven-kiſſing hill.” 

The old copy has defended. The correction was made by the editor 
of the ſecond folio. Defend is again printed for deſcend, in the laſt 
ieene of Timon of Atbens. REY 

More 
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More than a mortal ſeeming. Be not angry, 

Moſt mighty princeſs, that I have adventur d 

To try your taking of a falſe re port; which hath 

Honour'd with confirmation your great judgment 

In the election of a fir ſo rare, es, 

Which you know, cannot err: 'The love I bear him 

Made me to fan you thus; but the gods made you, 

Unlike all others, chafleſs. Pray; your pardon. 
Imo. All's well, fir: Take my power i the court for 

5 Ours. | 7 N 

Iach. My humble thanks. I had almoſt forgot 

To entreat your grace but in a ſmall requeſt, 
And yet of moment too, for it concerns 
Your lord; myſelf, and other noble friends, 

Are partners in the bufineſs. | 

Imo. Pray, what 18t? .. | 

Iach. Some dozen Romans of us, and your lord, 
(The bet feather of our wing;) have mingled ſums, 
To buy a preſent for the emperors 
Which I, the factor for the reſt, have done | 
In France: *Tis plate, of rare device; and jewels, 
Of rich and exquiſite form; their values great; 
And I am ſomething curious, being ſtrange *, 

To have them in ſafe towage ; May it pleaſe you 
To take them in protection? 

Imo. Willingly; 

And pawn mine honour for their ſafety : fince 

My lord hath intereſt in them, I will keep them 

In my bed-chamber. | | 
Tach. They are in a trunk, 

Attended by my men: I will make bold 

To ſend them to you, only for this night; 

I muſt aboard to-morrow. ; 

Imo. O, no, no. | 6 
lach. Ves, I beſeech; or I ſhall ſhort my word, 
By length' ning my return. From Gallia 
I croſs*d the ſeas on purpoſe, and on promiſe 


being ftrange,] i. e. being a ſtranger, STEEVENS» 
| | | To 
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To ſee your grace. ; 5 
Ino. I thank you for your pains; 
But not away to- morro-w-?ꝰ 
lach. O, I muſt, madam: _ | | 
Therefore I ſhall beſeech you, if you pleaſe ö 
To greet your lord with writing, do't to-night: 2 
I have outſtood my time; which is eee, 
To the tender of our preſent. 
Imo. I will write. | 
Send your trunk to me ; it ſhall ſafe be kept, 
And truly yielded you: You are very welcome. [ Exeunt. 


1 


— > — 


ACT H. -$CENE 4. 
Court before CYMBELINE'sS Palace. 


Enter CLor EN, and two Lords. 


Clo. Was there ever man had ſuch luck! when I kiſs'd 
the jack _ an up- caſtꝰ, to be hit away ! I had a hun- 
dred pound on't: And then a whoreſon jackanapes muſt 
take me up for ſwearing ; as if I borrow'd mine oaths of 
him, and might not ſpend them at my pleaſure. 
1. Lord. What got he by that? You have broke his 
pate with your bowl. | 


2. Lord. If his wit had been like him that broke It. 


would have run all out, IA. 
Clo. When a gentleman is diſpoſed to ſwear, it is not 

for any ſtanders-by to curtail his oaths: Ha? 

2. Lord. No, my lord“; nor [ aſde.] crop the ears of 


them. 
Ch. 


9 a= kiſs'd the jack upon an up- caſt.—] He is deferibing his fate at 
bowls. The jack is the ſmall bowl at which the others are aimed. He 
who is neareſt to it wins. To kiſs the jack is a ſtate of great advan- 
tage. JOHNSON. | 5 
This expreſſion frequently occurs in the old comedies. So, in 4 

man never vex d, by Rowley, 1622 . 

«© This city bozler has kiſs'd the miſtreſs at the firſt ca. 

| | „ SrEEZVENS. 
1 No, my lord; & c.] This, I believe, ſhould ſtand thus: 3 

| | Is Lora. 


* < "== 
— — 


g 
t — 
| 
; 


| 
f 
| 
| 


dare not fight with me, becauſe of the queen my other: * 


offence to my inferiors. 


whatſoever he be. Who told you of this ſtranger ? 


. ceding ſpeech. MALON E. 


fellow now. It was a word of contempt. JokNsON. 
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Clo. Whoreſon dog !—T give] him ſatisfaQtion *? Would, 
he had been one of my rank ! 
2. Lord. To have ſmelt * like a fool. [4/ide. 


Ch. 1 am not vex'd more at any thing in the earth,— 
A pox on't! I had rather not be ſo noble as I am; they 


every jack-ſlave hath his belly full of fighting, and I 
muſt go up and down like a cock that no body can 
match. 
2. Lord. You are cock and capon too; and you crow, 
cock, with your comb ons. [Alide. 
Clo. Sayeſt thou? | 
1. Lord. It is not fit, your lordſhip ſhould undertake 
every companion? that you give offence to. 
Clo. No, I know that: but it is fit, I ſhould commit 


2. Lord. Ay, it is fit for your lordſhip only. 

Cle. Why, ſo I ſay. WE 

I. Lord, Did you hear of a ſtranger, that's come to 
court to-night ? 

_ Cho. A ftranger! and I not know on't! 

2. Lord. He s a ſtrange fellow himſelf, and knows 1 it 


1. Lord. There? s an Italian come z 4 *tis thought, 
one of Leonatus? friends. 
Clo. Leonatus! a baniſh'd raſcal; and he's another, 


I. Lord. One of your lordſhip's pages. 


1. Lord. No, my lord; 

2. Lord. Nor crop the ears of them. [ Aſide, Jon x SON. 

2 IT give bim ſatisfafion ?] Old Copy—gave. Corrected bythe edi- 
tor of the ſecond folio. MALON E. 

* To have ſmelt—] A poor quibble on the word rank in the pre- 


3 — with your comb on.] The alluſion is to a fool's cap, which hath 
a comb like a cock's. JohN So . : 
4 — every companion -] The uſe of companion was the ſame as | of 


See Vol. VII. p. n. 35 and p. 392, n. 3. Maroxx. 
| Cl: 
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Clo. Is it fit, I went to look upon him? Is there no 
derogation in't? | 

1. Lord. You cannot derogate, my lord. | 

Clo. Not eaſily, I think. 


2. Lord. You are a fool granted ; therefore your ies 


being fooliſh, do not derogate. 75 [Alde. 
Co. Come, I'll ſee this Italian: What I have loſt 
to-day at bowls, Pl win to-night of him. Come, go. 
2. Lord, I'll attend your lordſhip. | 
[ Exeunt CLorE N and firft Lord. 
That ſuch a crafty devil as his mother 
Should yield the world this aſs! a woman, that 
Bears all down with her brain; and this her ſon 
Cannot take two from twenty for his heart, 
And leave eighteen. Alas, poor princeſs, 
Thou divine Imogen, what thou endur'ſt ! 
Betwixt a father by thy ſtep-dame govern'd ; 
A mother hourly coining plots ; a wooer, 
More hateful than the foul expulſion 1s 
Of thy dear huſband, than that horrid a& 
Of the divorce he'd make! The heavens hold firm 
The walls of thy dear honour ; keep unſhak' d 
That temple, thy fair mind; that thou may'ſt ſtand, 
To enjoy thy baniſh'd lord, and this great land! Exit. 


SCENE I | 
Bed chamber; in one part of it a Trunk. 
ImoGEN reading in her bed; à lady attending. 


Imo. Who's there? my woman Helen? 
Lady. Pleaſe you, madam. 
Imo. What hour is it? | 
Lady. Almoſt midnight, madam. WET 
Imo. I have read three hours then: mine eyes are 
| weak: „ 
Fold down the leaf where I have left: To bed: 
Take not away the taper, leave it burning; 
And if thou canſl 20 50 by four o' the clock, 


I pr'ythee, 


' 
{ 
i 
1 


Guard me, beſeech ye! 
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I pr'ythee, call me. Sleep hath ſeiz'd me wholly. 
[Exit Lady. 


To your protection I commend me, gods 
From fairies, and the tempters of the night, 


[ Sleeps. Tacni Mo From the rrunk, 
Tach. The crickets ſing, and man's o'er-labour'd ſenſe 
Repairs itſelf by reſt: Our Tarquin © thus 


Did ſoftly preſs the ruſhes 7, ere he waken'd 


The chaſtity he wounded. - Cytherea, 

How bravely thou becom'ſt thy bed! freſh lily! 

And whiter than the ſheets *! That I might touch! 

But kiſs ; one kiſs !—Rubies unparagon'd, 

How dearly they do*'t!—*Tis. her breathing that 

Perfumes the chamber thus“: The flame o' the taper 
| | | Bows 


S From fairies, &c.] In Macbeth is a prayer like this: 
e Reſtrain in me the curſed thoughts that nature 
&« Gives way to in repaſe!”” STEEvens. 

6 —our Targuin—] The ſpeaker is an Italian, Jounson. 

7 Did ſafily preſs the ruſhes, —] It was the cuſtom in the time of our 
authour to ſtrew chambers with ruſhes, as we now cover them with car- 
pets. The practice is mentioned in Coius de Ephemera Britannica. 

ON NSON- 

So, in Thomas Newton's Herbal to the Bible, $vo. 1587. Sedge 

and ruſhes, with the which many in this country do uſe in ſummer 


time to ſtrawe their parlours and churches, as well for coolneſs, as for 


pleaſant ſmell.” 
Shakſpeare has the ſame circumſtance in his Rape of Lucrece: 
© dy the light he ſpies 
« Lucretia's glove wherein her needle fticks ; 
c He takes it from the ruſoes where it lies, &c. STEEVENS» 


8 Cytberea, 


How bravely thou becom „ thy bed 1 freſp lily 1 


Ad whiter than the theets!] So, in our authour's Venus and 
Adonis : 
ce Who ſeeks his true love in her naked bed, 

& Teaching the ſpeets a whiter bue than white," 
Again, in the Rape of Lucrece * | | | 

«6 Who o'er the white ſheets peers her whiter chin.” Maroxe. 

9 m*Tis ber breathing that 

Per fumes the chamber thus :] The ſame hyperbole is found in the 


NMetamor pbeſis of Pygmalion's Image, by J. Marſton, 1598: 
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Bows toward her; and would under- peep hog lids, 
To ſee the incloſed lights, now canopy'd* 75 f 
Under theſe windows: White and azure, lac'ds 
With blue of heaven's on tin&t3.—Burt my deſign ? 
To note the chamber ;z—L will write all down: 
Such, and ſuch, piQtures ;—There the window: —Such | 
The adornment of her bed ;—The arras, figures, 
Why, ſuch, ane And the contents o the * 


cc no lips did ſeem ſo fair. 3 
« In his conceit; through which be thinks doth ; fie 
4 Fo favett a breath that dorb per —_ the air.” MALONEs 
1 no canopy 1s]: anne. Ia ſame expreſſion in The _ 
of Lucrece s : 
« Her eyes, like marigolds,. Ah ſheath'd their light, 
« And, canopy'd in "darkneſs, ſweetly lay, Yo. 
4 Till they might open to adorn the day.“ MAT ont: 
2 Under theſe windows: ] i. e. her Ro So, in Romeo and 


Juliet: 
„ — Thy eyes' windows fall, 
Like death, when he ſhuts up the day of life.. 
Again, in his Venus and Adonis ; | 
« The night of ſorrow now is turn'd to day; 
„ Her two blue windows faintly the up- -heaveth—" Mar. ox R. 

3. — bite and azure, lac'd; 

With blue of beawen's own 2 So, in Romeo and Fuliet 5 

What envious ſtreaks do /ace the ſevering clouds.” 

Theſe words, I apprehend, refer not to Tmogen's eye-/ids, (of which 
the poet would "ſcarcely have given ſo particular a deſcription,) but to 
the incloſed lights, i. e. her eyes: which though now ſhut, Iachimo 
had ſeen before, and which are here ſaid in poetical language to be 
blue, and that blue celeſtial. 

Dr. Warburton was of opinion that the eye · lid was meant, and ac- 
cording to his notion, the poet intended to FOR its white ſkin, and 
blue veins. MAL ON E. 

4 — The arras, figures, . 

Why, ſuch, and ſueb:—] We ſhould E fays: Mr. Maſon, 
thus: — the arras-figures ; that is, the figures of the arras,” But 
he is, I think, miſtaken. It appears from what Iachimo ſays after- 
wards, that he had noted, not only the a 1 of the 2 but the 
ſtuff of which the arras was compoſed: 

12 = It was 777 d 
cc With tapeſtry of filk and ſilver; the 
| % Proud Lad &c. 4 g n 
Again, in Act V. | 
| © — averring noses 
« Of chamber-barging, pictures,“ &c. Matronz- 


Vo I. VIII. A a 5 Ah, 


1 


* 
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Ah, but ſome natural notes about her body, 
Above ten thouſand meaner moveables 
Would teſtify, to enrich mine inventory: 
O ſleep, thou ape of death, lie dull upon her! 
And be ner ſenſe but as a monument, s 940.7 
Thus in a chapel lying 3 Come off, come off; - 

LH 28 en e Bracelet. 
As flippery, as the Gordian knot was hard- 
*Tis mine; and this will witneſs outwardly, - 
As ſtrongly as the conſcience does within, 
To the madding of her lord. On her left breaſt 
A mole cinque - ſpotted , like the crĩimſou drops 
I' the bottom of a cowſlip 7: Here's a voucher, 
Stronger than ever law could make: this fecret 


Will force him think I have pick d the lock, and ta'en 
\ SERA. t 89 * 44 f 555 16 54 Fewo i; +=. EP 
3 bat as a monument, 


Thus in a chapel lying ! -] Shakſpeare was here thinking of the 
recumbent — fgareds which in His time were uſually placed 
on the tombs of conſiderable perſons. The head was always re- 
poſed upan a pillow. He has again the fame alluſion in his Rape of 
Lucrece. See Vol. X. p. 10g, n. 4. See alſo Vol. UI. p. 436, n. 9. 


BY 1 ALONE» 
6 wn On her left breaft FFF : 
A nole Cinque-ſpetted :] Our authour certainly took this circum- 
Rance from ſome tranflation of Boccaccio's novel; for it it does not 
occur in the imitation printed in Weſtward for Smelts, which the reader 
will fine at the end of this play. In the DECAMERONME, Ambregioule, 
(the Iaehimo of our authour,) whois concealed in 4 ** in the cham- 
ber of Madonna Gineura, (whereas in Weftzoard for Smelts the con- 
temner of female chaſtity hides himſelf under the lady's bed,) withing 
to difcover fome particular mark about her perſon, which might help 
him to deceive her, huſband,” at laſt eſpied a large mole under ber 
left breaſt, with ſeveral hairs round jt, of the colour of gold.” 
Though this mole is ſaid in the preſent paſfage to be on Imogen's 
breaſt, in the account that lachimo afterwards gives to Poſthumus, our 
authour has adhered cloſely to his original: _ | 
ä « ——— under her breſt | 
« (Worthy the preſſing) lies a mole, right proud 
«© Of that moſt delicate lodging.” Matons, 
7 — like the crimfon dreps 1 Fi 
I the bettom of @ cowſlip :] This fimile contains the fmalleſt out 
of a thouſand proofs that Shakipeare was a moſt accurate obſerver of 
Nature, STEVENS. 5 
The 
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The treaſure of her honour. No more. To what end? 
Why ſhould I write this down, that's riveted, 
Screw'd to my memory? She hath been reading late 
The tale of Terzus 5. here the leaf's turn'd down, 
Where Philomel gave up; — 1 have enough: 
To the trunk again, and ſhut the ſpring of it. 
Swift, ſwift, you dragons of the night“! that dawning 
May bare the raven's eye*: I lodge in fear; | 


Though this a — angel, hell is here. [Clock frites. 
One, two, three“ Time, time! 
| 2 [Goes into the trank, The ſcene cloſes. 


3 .- She hath been reading late, 
The tale of Tereus ;} See Vol, X. p. 149, n. 1. Tereus and 
Progne is the ſecond tale in A Petite Palace of Petrie bis pleafure, print- 
ed in quarto, in 1576. The ſame tale is related in Gower's Poem 
de Confeſſiane Amamis, B. V. fol. 113. b. and in Ovid's Metamerpho- 
ſer, Lib. VI. MALoNE. 3 : | 

9 — you dragons of the night !—] The taſk of drawing the chariot 
of night was aſſigned to dragons, on account of their ſuppoſed watches 
fulneſs. Milton mentions the dragon yoke of night in II Penſeroſo; 
and in his Maſque at Ludl Caftle t the dragon wwomb of Stygian 
darkneſs.” It may be remarked that the whole tribe of ſerpents ſleep 
with their eyes open, and therefore appear to exert a conſtant vigi- 
lance. STEEVENS. | 

See Vol. VI. p. 200, n. 9. MALONEs | 

May bare the raven's eye :] The old 971 has -beare. The cor- 
rection was propoſed by Mr. Theobald; and I think properly adopted 
by Hanmer, and Dr. Johnſon, MAL ONE. by | 

The poet means no more than that the light might wake the raven ; 
or, as it is poetically expreſſed, bare bis eye. STEEVENS. 

It is well known that the raven is a very early bird, perhaps earlier 
than the lark. Our poet ſays of the crow, (a bird whaſe properties 
reſemble very much thoſe of the raven) in his Troilus and Creſfida : 

« Q Creflida, but that the buſy day — 
. Wak'd by the lark, hath rous'd the ribbald crows—. 
1 e * IRATHe 

2 One, two, three.] Our authour is hardly ever exact in his compu- 
tation of time. Juſt before Imogen went to deep, ſhe aſked her atten- 
dant what hour it was, and was informed by her, it was alma mid- 
_ night, lachimo, immediately after the has fallen afleep, eomes from the 
trunk, and the preſent ſoliloquy cannot have conſumed more than a 
few minutes :—vet we are now told that it is three o'clock, MALonE. 


Aa 2 SCENE 
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SCENE III. 
An Ante chamber, adjuining Imogen's Apartment. 
Enter CLorEN, and Lords. 


1. Lord. Vour lordſhip is the moſt patient man in loſs, 
the moſt coldeſt that ever turn'd up ace. 

Clo. It would make any man cold to loſe. 

1. Lord. But not every man patient, after the noble 
temper of your lordſhip; You are moſt hot, and furious, 
when you win. 

Ch. Winning will put any man into coura If I 
could get this fooliſh Imogen, I ſhould RAVE golden enough 3 
It's almoſt morning. is't-not? 

1. Lord. Day, my lord. 

Clo. I would this muſick wad come: I am adviſed to 
give her male 0˙ mornings z Bey a, it will pene- 
cr = h ; | | 


Enter Muſicians, 


Come on; tune: If you can penetrate her with your 
fingering, ſo; well try with tongue too: if none will 
do, let her remain; but Ill never give o'er. Firſt, a 
very excellent good-conceited thing ; after, a wonderful 
Tweet air, with admirable rich words to It, and then 
let her conſider. wy | 


$I. 


£25 i 1-hark ! the lark at beaten? 7 gate fongs*, 3 


And Phæbus *gins ariſe, 
. His 1 to water at thoſe ſprings _ 
"On 31 4 {as that lies *; 
And © 


er Hark 1 bark! * lar l at beaven's ate fre] The fame ypepbole 


occurs in Milton's Paradi iſe Loft, book v: 
„ ,yve birds 


£ That finging up to baoven gate aſcend,” 
Again, 
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And winking Mary-buds begin 555 
To ope their golden eyes; | 
With every * that pretty bins 
My lady fweet, ariſe ; 
A, r 72 »s ar. JG « 
So, 
Again, in Shakſpeare” 8 29th Sonnet : 
« Like to the lark at break of day arifing 
« From ſullen earth, ſings hymns at beaven's gate. 
STEEVENSs 
Perhaps Shakſpeare had Lily's Alexander and Campaſpe, 1584, in his 
thoughts, when he wrote this ſong : 
& None but the lark ſo ſhrill and clear; 3 
6e Now at heaven's gate he claps his wings, 
«© The morn not waking till he fngs.” REE). 
+ His fleeds to water at thoſe ſprings 
On chalic'd flowers that lies;] i. e. the morning ſun dries up the 
dew which lies in the cups of flowers. WaRBURTON. 


It may be noted, that the cup of 'a flower is called calix, whence 


chalice, Jon N so. 
Shakſpeare frequently offends in this manner againſt the rules of 
grammar. So, in Venus and Adonis: 
5+ She lifts the coffer- lids that cloſe his eyes, 
« Where lo, two lamps, burnt out, in darkneſs lies. 
0 SrEEVENS. 
| See alſo Vol. I. P- 46, n. 8; Vol, III. p. 76, n. 9, and Vol. X. 
p. 66, n. 9. There is ſcarcely 2 page of our authour's works in which 
fimilar falſe concotds may not be found: nor is this inaccuracy pe- 
culiar to his works, being found in many other books of his time and 
of the preceding age. Following the example of all the former edi- 
tors, I have filently corrected the error, in all places except where either 
the metre, or rhymes, rendered correction impoſſible. Whether it 
is to be attributed to the poet or his printer, it is ſuch a groſs offence 
againſt grammar, as no modern eye orear could have endured, if from 
a with to exhibit our authour's writings with ſtrict fidelity it had been 
preſerved. The reformation therefore, it is hoped, will be pardoned, 
and conſidered in the ſame light as the ſubſtitution of modern for anci- 
5 orthography. MAT ON. 


— pretty bin, ] is very properly reſtored by Hanmer, for pretty ise - 


5 too grammatically reads: 
With all tbe things that pretty bin. Jouxsox. 
So, in Spenſer's Faery Queer, Book I. c. i. 
. *© That which of them to take, in diverſe doubt they been,” 
Again, in The Arraignment of Paris, 1584: _ 
$ Sir, you may boaſt 77 7 flockes and — chat bin both freſh 


and fair.“ : 
4 A a 3 | = Again, 


* 
4 
1 


* 
— — 


— 
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So, get you gone: If this penetrate, I will conſider your 
muſick the better: if it do not, it is a vice in her ears, 
which horſe-hairs, and cat's-guts “, nor the voice of un- 
paved eunuch to boot, can never amend. | 

| \ Exeunt Muſicians, 


Enter CYMBELINE, and Queen. 


2. Lord, Here comes the king. | 
Cloe. I am glad, I was up ſo late; for that's the rea- 
fon I was up ſo early: He cannot chooſe but take this 
ſervice I have done, fatherly.— Good morrow to your 
majeſty, and to my Hangs mother. ; 

Cym. Attend you here the door of our ſtern daughter ? 
Will ſhe not forth? | | 

Cle. I have aſſail'd her with muſick, but ſhe vouchſafes 
no notice. 

Cym. The exile of her minion is too new ; 
She hath not yet forgot him: ſome more time 
Muſt wear the print of his remembrance out, 
And then ſhe's yours. 

Queen. You are moſt bound to the king; 
Who lets go by no vantages, that may 
Prefer you to his daughter: Frame yourſelf 


To orderly ſolicits ?; and be friended 


With aptneſs of the ſeaſon : make denials 


Again“ As freſh as bin the flowers in May.” 
Kirkman aſcribes this piece to Shakſpeare. The authour was 


George Peele. STE TVYENS. 


il confider your mufick the better :] i. e. I will pay you more 
amply for it. So, in the Winter's Tale, AR IV: | 
„ being ſomething gently confider'd, I'll bring you, &c. 
; | #7 STEVEEINS. 
7 == cat's-guts,,-) The old copy reads — calves gut:. STELVENS. 
The correction was made by Mr. Rewe. In the preceding line 
voice, which was printed inftead of vice, was corrected by the ſame 
editor. MALoNE.. 
s To orderly ſolicits 3] i. e. regular courtſhip, courtſhip after the 
eſtabliſhed faſhi STEEVENS» | 
The old copy —— The correction was made by the editor 
of the ſecond folio, r. Maſon would readwdefriended, ſuppoling 
the authour intended a participle. MATLONE. = =p 
Pts 8 | Increaſe 
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Increaſe your ſervices: ſo ſeem, as if f 

You were inſpir'd to do thoſe duties which \ 
vou tender to her; that you in all obey her, 
Save when command to your diſmiſſion tends, 
And therein you are ſenſeleſs, 
Cle. Senſeleſs? not ſo. 

Enter a Meſſenger. 

Meſ. So like you, fir, ambaſſadors from Rome; 
The one is Caius Lucius. | | 

Cym. A worthy fellow, 
Albeit he comes on angry e now; | 
But that's no fault of = La ceive him 
According to the honour of his ſendef; 
And towards himſelf his goodneſs foreſpent on us 
We muſt extend our notice?.—Our dear fon, 
When you have given good morning to your miſtreſs, 
Attend the — and us; we ſhall 2 need 2 
To employ you towards this Roman, — Come, our queen. 

IExeunt Cy. Queen, Lords, and Mefl. 
Co. If ſhe be up, I'Il ſpeak with her; if not, 
Let her lie ſtill, and dream. —By your leave, ho!— 
| | | Luci. 

I know her women are about her; What 
If I do line one of their hands? Tis 
Which buys admitrance ; oft it doth ; yea, and makes 
Diana's rangers falſe themſelves *, yield up 
Their deer to the ſtand o“ the ſealer; and tis gold 


9 And towards himſelf bis goodneſs foreſpent on us 
We muſt extend nr Ae That is, we muſt extend towards him- 
ſelf our notice of his goodneſs heretofore ſhewn to us. Our authour 
has many ſimilar ellipſes. So, in Julias Ceſar : 
«© Thine honourable metal may be wrought 
From what it is diſpos'd to]. | | 
See Vol. VI. p. 549, n. *, and Vol. VII. p. 128, n. 8. MAatont., 
— bis goodneſs foreſpent on ws,] i. e. The good offices done by him 
to us heretofore, WARBURTON. , STE; 3 
E falſe themſelves,] Perhaps, in this Inſtance, falſe is not an 
adj ecti ve, but a verb; and as ſuch, I think, is uſed in another of our 
author's plays. Spenſer often has it: i 
| te Thou falſed haſt thy faith with perjury.” STzzVzNS. 
70 aa 4 | Which 
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Which makes the true man kill'd, and ſaves the thief; 
Nay, ſometime, hangs both chief and true man: What 
Can it not do, and undo? Iwill make 

One of her women lawyer to me; for 

I yet not underſtand the caſe myſelF. 


By your leave. | | [ knocks, 
Enter a Lady. 3 
Lady. Who's there, that knocks? _ 
Ch. A gentleman. | 1 | 
Lady. No more ? | 5 


Clo. Ves, and a gentlewoman' s ſon, 
Lady. That's more 
Than ſome, whoſe tailors are as dear as yours, | 
Can juſtly boaſt of: What's your lordſhip's pleaſure? 

Clo. Your lady's perſon : Is ſhe ready? 

Lady. Ay, to keep her chamber. 

Clo. There's gold for you; ſell me your good report. 
| Lady, How | my good name ? or to report of you 
What 1 mall think is good ?—The princeſs 


Enter IMocEN, | 


Cl. Good-morrow, faireſt ſiſter : Your ſweet hand, 
Imo. Good-morrow, ſir: You lay out too much pains 
For purchaſing but trouble: the thanks I give, 
Is t ung you that I am poor of thanks, 
And ſcarce can ſpare them. 
Clo. Still, I ſwear, I love you, 
Imo. If you but ſaid fo, *twere as deep with me: 
If you ſwear ſtill, your recampence is ſtill | 
That I regard 1 it not. 
Cho, This is no anſwer, 
Imo. But that you ſhall not ſay I yield, being ſilent, 


I would not ſpeak. I pray you, ſpare me: faith, 


I ſhall unfold equal diſcourteſy 
To your beſt kindneſs: one of your great knowing 


Should learn, being taught, forbearance*. 


2 one of your great knowing | 
Should learn, bein taught, forbearance.] i. e. A man whe in 

taught forbearance (þ learn it, Jon x ox. Cl 
— WE 9. 
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Clo. To leave you in your madneſs, twere my fin: 
Iwill not. - a3 bag NY 
Imo. Fools are not mad folks. 
Clo. Do you call me fool ? | 
Ino. As I am mad, I do: | 
If you'll be patient, I'll no more be mad; 
hat cures us both. I am much ſorry, ſir, 
You put me to forget a lady's manners, 
By being ſo verbal“: and learn now, for all, 
That I, which know my heart, do here pronounce, 
By the very truth of it, I care not for you; 
And am ſo near the lack of charity, | 
(To accuſe myſelf) I hate you: which I had rather 
You felt, than make't my boaſt. | b 
Clo. You ſin againſt | | 
Obedience, which you owe your father. For 
The contra& 5 you pretend with that baſe wretch, 
(One, bred of alms, and foſter'd with cold diſhes, 
With ſcraps o' the court,) it is no contract, none: 
And though it be allow'd in meaner parties, 
(Yet who, than he, more mean?) to knit their ſouls 
(On whom there is no more dependenc Ke 
But brats and beggary) in ſelf-figur'd knot*; 
Yet you are curb'd from that enlargement by 
The conſequence o' the crown; and muſt not foil 


3 Fools are not mad folks.) This, as Cloten very well underftands 
it, is a covert mode of calling him fool. The meaning implied is this: 
If I am mad, as you tell me, I am what you can never be: Fools are 
not mad folks. STEEVENS. . | 

7 — ſowerbal :.] Is, ſo verboſe, ſo full of talk. ſonxsox. 
be contract, &c.] Here Shakſpeare has not preſerved, with his 
common nicety, the uniformity of character. The ſpeech of Cloten 
is rough and harſh, but certainly not the talk of one, . 

Who can't take two from twenty, for his heart, 
And leave eighteen, wy 

His argument is juſt and well enforced, and its prevalence is allowed 
throughout all civil nations: as for rudeneſs, he ſeems not to be much 
undermatched. JoHN9gON. | 7 | | 
© — in ſelf-figur'd knot ;] A ſelf-figur'd knot is a knot formed by 

yourſelf.  Jouns0N © | CY 
The 
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The precious note of it with a baſe ſlave, 
A hilding for a livery ?, a ſquire's cloth, 
A pantler, not ſo eminent. | 

Imo. Profane fellow! | 
Wert thou the ſon of Jupiter, and no more, 

But what thou art, beſides, thou wert too baſe 
To be his groom : thou wert dignify'd enough, 
Even to the point of envy, if *twere made 
Comparative for your virtaes*, to be ſtil'd 

The under-hangman of his kingdom; 3 ne hated 
For being preferr'd ſo well. 

Clo. The ſouth-fog rot him! 

Imo. He never can meet more miſchance, than come 
To be but nam'd of thee. His _ arment, 
That ever hath but clipp*d his bo carer, 

In my reſpect, than all the hairs a bee thee, 
Were * all made ſuch men. How 0%, Pinie? 


Enter PIS AN 10. 


Clo. His ain rment ? Now, the devil 
Imo. To Dorothy my woman hie thee preſently: 
Clo. His garment ? 
Ino. J am ſprighted with a fool“; 

Frighted, an anger'd worſe —Gb, bid my woman 


7 Ahilding for a livery,] A low fellow, only fit to wear a livery, 
and ſerve as a lacquey. See Vol. III. p. 270, n. 6; For V, 
28a, n. 8, p. 552, n. 1. Matrox. 

5 — if * were made 

Comparative for your wires] If it were conſidered as a compen- 
| ſation adeguate to your virtues, to be ſtyled, &c. Maronz. 

9 Were they all made ſuch men. How now, Piſanio b Bir 7. 
Hanmer regulates this line thus: 

— 4 made ſuch Men. 
Clot. How now e 
Imo. Piſanio ! Jonxsox. — 

a ſprighted with a fool 3 i. e. I am haunted by a fool, as by 
a ſpright. Over-ſprigbted is a word that occurs in Latu- trieti, &c. 
| __ Again, in our author's Antony and Cleopatra : 

_ Julius Czfar, 
&« Who at — che good Brutus r 8121718 


4 | Search 
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Search for a jewel, that too caſually 7 N 
Hath left mine arm *; it was thy maſter's: ſhrew me, 
If 1 would loſe it for a revenue | | | 
Of any king's in Europe. I do think, 
I ſaw't this morning: confident I am, 
Laſt night *twas on mine arm; I kiſs'd it 3: 
I hope, it be not gone, to tell my lord 
That I kiſs aught but he. 
Pi/. * Twill not be loſt, | 
Imo. J hope ſo: go, and ſearch. [Exit Pis Ax 0. 
Clo. You have abus d me: | 
His meaneſt garment? 
Ino. Ay; I ſaid ſo, fir. 
If you will make't an action, call witneſs toꝰt. 
Cbo. I will inform your father. 
Imo. Your e too: 3 , | 
She's m lady“; and will conceive, I hope, 
But the l — So I leave you, fir, 


To the worſt of diſcontent. _ [Exit. 
Cho, VII be reveng'd z—= 
His meaneſt garment ?—Well.. [Exit, 


SCEWNETTV. 
Rome. An. Apartment in Philario's Houſe, 
Enter Pos rHuuus, and PHILARIO. 


Pop Fear it not, fir : I would, I were ſo ſure 
To win the king, as I am bold, her honour 
Will remain hers. | 


2 — tht too 8 
Hath left mine arm; ] That hath accidentally fallen from my arm 
by my too great negligence, MALONEY. e . 
3 Laſt night reh on mine arm; I kiſs'dit :] Arm is here uſed by 
Shakſpeare as a diſſyllable. MATLONE. | 7 
_ 4 She's my good 2 This is ſaid ironically. My lady is 
equivalent to—my good friend. So, in K. Henry IV. P. II: and 


when you come to court, fland my gd ford, pray, in your good re- 
port.“ MALORR. ; E 
PM . 
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Phi. What means do you make to him? | 
dal Not any; but abide the change of time; 32 
e in the preſent winter's ſtate, and wiſh 
That warmer days would come: In theſe fear'd hopes, 


I barely gratify your love; they failing, 


I muſt die much your debtor. 
Phi. Your very goodneſs, and your company, 


O'erpays all I can do. By this, your king 


Hath heard of great Auguſtus : Caius Lucius 
Will do his commiſſion, throughly : And, I think, 
He'll grant the tribute “, ſend the arrearages, 
Or look 5 upon our Romans, whoſe remembrance 
Is yet freſh in their grief. 
Poſt. I do believe, 
(Statiſt © though I am none, nor like to be,) 
That this will prove a war; and you ſhall hear 
The legions?, now in Gallia, ſooner landed 
In our not-fearing Britain, than have tidings 
Of any penny tribute paid. Our countrymen 
Are men more order'd, than when Julius Cæſar 
Smil'd at their lack of kill, but found their courage 
Worthy his frowning at: Their diſcipline 
(Now mingled with their courages*) will make known 


To 


* He'll grant the tribute,] See p. 312, n. 2. Martonr. 
5 Or 211 This the modern editors had changed into Ber look, 
Or is uſed for L er. So Douglas, in his tranſlation of Virgil: 
464 —ſuffer it he alſo, . 3 
« Or he his goddes brocht in Latio.” # 'STxzvENs. ET 
6 Statifi—] i. e. Stateſman, See a note on Hamlet, Act V. fc, ii, 
4  STEEVENS 
7 The legions, —] Old Wie. 268 Corrected by Mr. Theobald. 
So afterwards: | | 
&« And that the legions now in Gallia are \ 
« Full weak ro undertake our war,” &c. Matonr. 
8 — mingled with their Grape] The old os has this odd 


reading 


. Theig diſcipline, 1 
Je ow wing: d with [their courages) wil | make. 3 | 
| 9 2 Joan. 
Their 
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To their a Tren th they are r ſuch 
That mend upon the world. 


Enter IAcHIMO. 


Phi. See! Iachimo! + 
Pot. The ſwifteſt harts have poſted) you by land; ; 
And winds of all the corners kiſs'd your fails, 
To make your veſſel nimble. 
Phi. Welcome, fir. _ 
Poſt. J hope, the briefneſs of your en made 
The ſpeedineſs of your return. Fr 6 | 
Iach. Your lady 
Is one of the faireſt that I Rows look'd upon. 
Pet. And, therewithal, the beſt; or let her beauty 
Look through a caſement to allure falſe hearts , 
And be falſe with them. 
Tach. Here are letters for you. 
Pot. Their tenour good, 1 truſt. 
Lach. Tis very like. 
Phi, Was Caius Lucius“ in the Britain court, 


4 


Their diſcipline now „mr del with their courages may mean, their 
diſcipline borrowing wings from their courage; 1. e. their military 
knowledge being animated. by their natural bravery, STEEVvENS. 

The ſame error that has happened here being often found in theſe 
plays, I have not hefitated to adopt the emendation which was made 
by Mr. Rowe, and received by all the ſubſequent editors. Thus we 
have in the laſt act of King Fobn, wind, inſtead of mind; in An- 
tony and Cleopatra, winds, inſtead of minds ; in Meaſure for Meaſure, 
fawes, inſtead of flames, & c. See Vol. V. p. 565, u. 6, and Vol. VII. 
p. 434, n. Jo MALON E. 

n To their approvers,] i. e. To thoſe who try them. WArBURTON. 
or let ber beaut 
: Look ehrough e @ caſement to allure falſe rates... So, in Timon Y 

ens 2, 

6 let not thoſe milk paps, + | 

„That through the window bars bore at mens? eyes, 

Make ſoft thy trenchant ſword.” MaLoNE. 

2 Phi. Was Caius Lucius, &c.] This ſpeech in the old copy is given 
to Poſthumus. I have transferred it to Philario, to whom it certainly 
delongs, on the ſuggeſtion of Mr. Steevens, who juſtly obſerves that 
% Poſthumus was employed in reading his letters,” MALONE-» 
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To who mall find how, 


IJ will confirm with oath; which, I doubt not, 


Lou need it not. 


When you were there? 
Tach. He was -" "om don” 
But not approach'd. 
JH All is well yet.— 
Sparkles this ſtone as it was wont ? or is't not 
oo dull for your good wearing ? | 
"Tack, If LT. have loſt it, by 4 
I ſhould have loſt the worth of it in | gol. wt 
I'll make a journey twice as far, to enjoy 
A ſecond night of ſuch ſweet ſhortneſs, Chandy s 
Was mine in Britain; for the ring is won. 
Poſt. The ſtone's too hard to come by. 
Jach. Not a whit, ; 
Your lady being fo eaſy. 
Poſt. Make not, fir, 
Your loſs your ſport : I have, vou know char we 
Muſt not continue friends. 
Jach. Good fir, we muſt, | 15 
If you keep covenant: Had I not bought: 
The knowledge of your miſtreſs home, I graat *. 
We were to queſtion further: but I now 
2 myſelf the winner of her hononr. 
_ with your ring; and not the wronger 
er, or you, having proceeded but | 
57 both your wills. 
Poſt. If ex can make it apparent 
That you have taſted her in bed, my hand, 
And ring, is yours: If not, the foul opinion 
You _ of her pure honour, gains, or loſes, 
Your ſword, or mine; or maſterleſs leaves both 


Tach. Sir, m  circamfances, 
Being ſo near the truth, as I will make them, 
Muſt firſt induce you to believe: whoſe ſtrength 


You'll give me leave to ſpare, when you * find | 


Po. Proceed. | 
Jach. Firft, her Wü er > | 
(Wher E, 
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(Where, I confeſs, I flept not; but, profeſss \ 
Had that was well worth watching *,) It was hang'd 
With tapeſtry of filk and ſilver ; the tory _ - 
Proud Cleopatra, when ſhe met her Roman, | 
And Cydnus ſwell'd above the banks, or for 
The preſs of boats, or pride: A piece of work _ 
So bravely done, ſo rich, that it did ftrive 
In workmanſhip, and value; which, I wonder'd, + 
Could be ſo rarely and exactly wrought, | 
Since the true life onꝰt wa- 

Poft. This is true; 
And this you might have heard of here, by me, 

Or by ſome other. {Fs OI 
lach. More particulars | 
Muſt juſtify my knowledge. 

Poſt. So they muſt, 
Or do your honour injury. 
lach. The chimney 5 
Is ſouth the chamber; and the chimney- piece, 
Chaſte Dian, bathing : never ſaw I figures 
So likely to report themſelves “: the cutter 
Was as another nature, dumb 5; out-went her, 
Motion and breath left out, | 

Peſt. This is a thing,” | | 
Which you might from relation likewiſe reap ; | 
Being, as it is, much ſpoke of. 
lach. The roof o' the chamber 


Had that was well worth watching, )] i. e. that which was · well 
worth watching, or lying awake, for, See p. 359, n. 9. MaLons. ' 
3 And Cydnus ſwelPd above the banks, or for 
The preſs of boats, or pride :] Taehimo's language is ſuch as a ſkilful 
villain would naturally uſe, a mixture of airy triumph and ſerious.de- 
poſition. His gaiety ſhews his ſeriouſneſs to be without anxiety,. and 
his ſeriouſneſs proves his gaiety to be without art. JonnsonN. . 
4 So likely to 4 ad them ſelves :] So near to ſpeech. The Italians 
call a portrait, when the likeneſs is remarkable, a ſpeaking ſons 
| 55 Jou xs oN. 
5 Was as another nature, dumb; ] The meaning is this: The ſculp- 
ter was as nature, but as nature dumb; he gave every thing that nature 
$'ves, but breath and motion. In breath is included ſpeech. ien 
1 


< 
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With golden cherubins is fretted s: Her andirons 
(I had forgot them) were two winking Cupids 
Of ſilver, each on one foot ſtanding, e | 
Depending on their brands“. 23 b 

| Po This is her honour !— 

Let it be granted, you have ſeen all this ® , (and Salle 
Be given to your remembrance,) the deſcription 
Of what is in her chamber, N ſaves 


The wager you have laid. 
ach. Then, if you can, - [pulling a rue the 2 
6 The roof o the ebase, 8. n 0 g 


With golden cherubins is NE ] bo again in Hamlet 2 14 — this 
majeſtical roof, fretted with golden fire . 80 Spenſer” 8 Farry Queen, 


B. II. Co IX. : Tye _* 
„ In a long purple pall, whole fkirt with gold f 


% Was fretted all about, ſhe was Art. | Mater Fo 

= nicel * | 

Depending on their brands.] I am not fure that I cad this 

paſſage. Perhaps Shakſpeare meant that the figures of the Cupids 

were nicely poized on their inverted torches, one of the legs of each be- 

ing taken off the ground, which might render reh a ſupport neceſſary, 
'* "ST EEVENS 

I have equal difficulty with Mr. Steevens in explaining this paſſage, 
Here ſeems to be a kind of tautology. I take brands to be a part of 
the andirons on which the wood for the fire was ſupported,” as the 
upper part, in which was a kind of rack to carry a ſpit is more proper- 
ly termed the andiron. Theſe irons, on which the wood lies acroſs, 
generally called dogs, are here termed brands. WRAL LE. 

It ſhould ſeem from a pailage i in The Black Book, a pamphlet pub- 
liſhed in 1604, that andirons in our authour's time were ſometimes 
formed in the ſhape of human figures: © —ever and anon turning 
about to the chimney, where ſhe ſaw a paire of corpulent, gigantick 
andirons, that ſtood like r2vo burgomaſiers at both corners.” Inſteal 
of theſe corpulent burgomaſters Imogen had Cupids. 

The authour of the pamphlet might, however, nave only meant 
that the andirons he-deſcribes were uncommonly large. Maroxs. 

s This is ber bonour l-— 

Let it be granted, you baue ſeen all this, &c.] The expreſſion is 
 ironical. - Tachimo relates many particulars, to ve Poſthumus an- 
ſwers with impatience, 

This is her honour! 
That is, And the attainment of this knowledge is to paſs for the cor- | 


| 8 her honour. JohNS0oR. 3 
Be 


7 
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he pale®; I beg but leave to air this jewel: See !— 
And tiow tis up again: It muſt be married 
To that your diamond; 111 keep them. 
Po. Jovel— 
Once more let me behold i it: Is it that 
Which I left with her;? 
lach. Sir, (I thank her, ) that: 
She ſtripp'd it from her arm; I ſee her yet; 
Her pretty action did outſell her gift, 
And yet enrich'd it too: ſhe gave it me, 
And ſaid, the priz'd it once. 

Poft. May be, ſhe pluck'd i it off, 
To ſend it me. 

lach. She writes ſo to you ? doth ſhe ? 

| Pot. O, no, no, no; tis true. Here, take this too; 

[gives be ring. 

11 is a baſfiliſk unto mine eye, 
Kills me to look on't :—Let there be no honour, 
Where there is beauty; truth, where ſemblance ; love, 
Where there's another man: The vows of women“ 
Of no more bondage be, to where they : are made, 
Than they are to their virtues ; which is NOAA; — 
O, above meaſure falſe! | 

Pbi. Have patience, ſir, | | 
And take your ring again; *tis not yet won: 
It may be probable, ſhe loſt it; or, 
Who knows if one of her women“, being 
| e hath ſtolen it from her, 

Very true; 

Add, ſo, I hope, he came > by't Back my ring; 
Render to me ſome corporal ſign about her, 
More evident than this; for this was ſtolen. 
Iach. By PRs I had it from her arm. 


9 — if you can, 
Be pale ;—] If you can 3 to fluſh your cheek with rage. 2 
Janzen. 
— The wowws of women, 8&c.] The love vowed by women no more 
a with him to whom it is vowed, than women adhere to their 
virtue. JOHNSON, | 


* —if one of ber 2 Of was ſupplied by the editor of the 
lecond folio. * N 
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Poft. Hark you, he ſwears ; by Jupiter he ſwears, 
*Tis true nay, keep the ring tis true: I am ſure, 
She would not loſe it: her attendants are 
All ſworn, and honourable“: — They induc'd to ſteal it! 
And by a ſtranger ?—No ; he hath enjoy'd her: 

The cognizance 3 of her incontinency We x: 
Is this,—ſhe hath bought. the name of whore thus dear. 


 _ty.— 
There, wha thy hire; and all the fiends of hell 
Divide themſelves between you! a9 
Phi. Sir, be patient: 1 
This is not ſtrong enough to be believ'd 
Of one perſuaded well of— Pj 
Poſt. Never talk on't : 
She hath been colted by him, 
ach. If you ſeek | 
For further ſatisfying, under her breaſt 
(Worthy the preſſing “,) lies a mole, right proud 
Of that moſt delicate lodging : By my Fife, 


2 — ber attendants are PT | 
All ſworn and bonourgble :] It was anciently the cuſtom for the 
attendants on our nobility and other great perſonages (as it is now 
for the ſervants of the king) to take an oath of fidelity, on their en- 
trance into office. In the houſhold book of the 5th earl of Northum- 
derland (compiled A, D. 1512+) it is expreſsly ordered [page 49] that 


- «what perſon ſoever he be that commyth to my Lordes ſervice, that in- 


contynent after he be intred in the chequyrroul | check-roll] that he 
be ſwvorn in the countyng-hous by a gentillman- uſher or yeman-uſher 
in the preſence of the hede officers; and on their abſence before the 
clerke of the kechynge either by ſuch a ooth as is in the Booke of Other, 
vyff any ſuch [oath] be, or ells by ſuch a oth as thei ſhall ſeyme beſte 
dy their diſcrecion. | | 4 : 
Even now every ſervant of the king's, at his firſt appointment, 1s 

ſworn in, before a gentleman-uſher, at the lord 2 weqabs office. 
ö | ERCYT»o 


3 The copnizance—] The badge; the token; the viſible: proof, 
N OHNSONs 
4 (Wertby the prefſing,)—] Thus the modern editions. The old 
_ folio reads, | i | 
” (Worthy ber preſſing)—. JounsoN. 


The correction was made by Mr. Rowe, The compoſitor was pro- 
dably thinking of the word ber in the preceding line, which he had 


Juſt compoſed.  MALONE, 3 
* I ki 0 


C YVMB ELIN E. 8 
I kiſs'd it; and it gave me preſent hunger 
To feed again, though full. You do remember 
This ſtain upon her? Q 
Poft. Ay, and it doth confirm 
Another ain, as big as hell can hold, 
Were there no more but it. 
Tach. Will you hear more? 
Poſt. Spare your arithmetick : never count the turns; 
Once, and a million ! 
Iacb. I'll be ſworn, 
Poft. No ſwearing :— 
If you will ſwear you have not done't, you lie ; 
And I will kill thee, if thou doſt deny 
Thou haſt made me cuckold, 
Iach. I'll deny nothing. 
Poſt. O, that I had her here, to tear her limb-meal ! 
I will go there, and do't; z 1' the court; before 
Her father :—['ll-do ſomething— [ Exit. 
Phi, Quite beſides 
The government of patience !—You have won: 


Let's follow him, and pervert the preſent wrath 5 
He hath againſt himſelf. 


lach. With all my * . [Excunt. 


SCENE V. 
7. he Same, Another Room in the Jams. 


we PosTHUMUS. 


| Pops. Is there no way for men to be, but women 
| Maſt be half-workers *? We are all baſtards ; | 
And 


5 — pervert the * wrath ] i. e. turn his wrath to anather 
courſe, MALONE. 


6 Is there no way, &.] Milton was very probably indebted to this 
ſpeech for one of the eee which he has given to Adam, Fara- 
diſe Lo, book x. 

O, why did God, 


& Creator wiſe, that peopled higheſt heaven | 
« With ſpirits-maſculine, create at laſt 
&© This novelty on earth, this fair defe&. 
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And that moſt venerable man, which I 


Did call my father, was I know not where 


When I was ſtamp'd ; ſome coiner with his tools F 


Made me a counterfeit 7; Vet my mother ſeem'd 


— 


The Dian o' that time: fo doth my wife 

The non-pareil of this.—O vengeance, . vengeance! 
Me of my lawful pleaſure ſhe reſtrain'd,. 8 
And pray'd me, oft, forbearance: did it with 

A pudency ſo roſy, the ſweet view on't 

Might well have warm'd old Saturn“; that I thought her 
As chaſte as unſunn'd ſnow :—O, all the nile — 


cc of nature, and not fill the world at once 
«« With men, as angels, without feminine, 
« Or find ſome other way to generate 

« Manlind? 

See alſo Rhodomont's invective againſt women in the Orlando F urioſo; 
and above all, a ſpeech which Euripides has put into the mouth of 
Hippolitus in 'the tragedy that bears his name. STEEVBNSe 

7 — , I know not where | 
When I was ſtamp'd ; ſome coiner with bis tools 
Made me a counter feit ] We have again the ſame image in 21. 


ſure * e e : 
It were as good 


„ To pardon him, that hath from nature kolen 
© A man already made, as to remit 
6 Their ſaucy ſweetneſs, that do coin beaven's image 
« In ſtamps that are forbid.” MaALoNE. 
8 Me of my lawful pleafure ſhe reſtrain d, 
And pray'd me, oft, forbearance: did it with 
A prudency ſo roſy, the ſweet wiew ont 
Might well bave warm'd old Saturn z] It certainly carries with 


it a very elegant ſenſe, to ſuppoſe the lady's denial was ſo modeſt and 
delicate as even to inflame his deſires: But may we not read it thus? | 


And pray'd me oft forbearance: Did it, &c. 
i. e. complied with his defires in the ſweeteſt reſerve; taking did in 
the acceptation in which it is uſed by Jonſon and Shakſpeare in many 
other places. WHALLEY. 

See Vol. II. p. 11, n. 4-— The more obvious interpret ation is in my 
opinion the true one. 

Admitting Mr. Whalley's notion to be juſt, the latter part of this 
paſſage may be compared with one in n Sat. VI. though the 
Sudency wil be found wanting: 

— omnia ſient 
Ad verum, quibus incendi jam frigidus zvo 
Laomedoatiades, etNeftoris __ poſſit. Marovz. 


This 


CYMBEELINE. 
This yellow Iachimo, in an hour,—was't not? 
Or leſs, —at firſt: Perchance he ſpoke not; but, 
Like a full-acorn'd boar, a German one „ x 
Cry'd, ob, and mounted: found no oppoſition | 
But what he look' d for ſhould oppoſe, and ſhe. 
Should. from encounter guard. Could I find ont 
The woman's part in me! For there's no motion 
That tends to vice in man, but I affirfm 
It is the woman” s part: Be't lying, note it, 
The woman's; flattering, hers; deceiving; hers; 
Luſt and rank thoughts, hers, hers; revenges, hers; 
Ambitions, covetings, change of prides, ufdain, * 
Nice longings, ſlanders, mutability, 
All faults that name, nay, that hell knows, why, hers, 
In part, or all; but, rather, all: for ev'n to vice 15. 
They are not conſtant, but are changing ſtil! 
One vice, but of a minute old, for one 
Not half ſo old as that. I'll write againſt them; 
Deteſt them, curſe them: — Vet tis greater {kill | 
In a true hate, to pray they have their will? : 
The very devils cannot r them zy K 1 Ne 
T 


#: 
9 — 2 8 9 — as in many other e we have on in 
the old copy, inſtead of one. See Vol, IV. p. 512, n. 7. 

In K. Henry IV. P. II. Falſtaff aſſures Mrs. Quickly, that — e the 
German buseibg i in water. work is worth a thouſand.of thefe bed-hang- 
ings.” In other places, where our authour has ſpoken of the hunting 
of the boar, a German one muſt have been in his thoughts, for the boar 
vas never, I apprehend, hunted in England. 

Mr. Pope and Dr. Warburton read —a churning on; and, what is 
ſtill more extraordinary, this ſtrange ſophiſtication has found its way 
into Dr, Johnſon's moſt valuable Dictionary. MALON E. 

, 1 — found-no oppoſition. 
But abt be look'd for ſhould oppoſes. and fy 

Wu, from encounter guards] Sir T. Hanmer and Dr. Warburton 

rea | 


found no oppoſition _ 
From what he look'd for ſhould oppoſe, &c. 
This alteration probably eſcaped. the obſervation of the late Mr. 
rings > * would have afforded occafion for ſome meal commen- 
a; Oo y . 
— to pray they dave their will : 
The wery devils cannat plogue them better.] So, in Sir Thomas 
B b 3  More's 


274 CYMBEULINE. 


ACT m. SCENE I. 
Britain. 4 Room of fate in Cymbeline's. Palace. 


Enter Cruneiing, Queen, CLoTen, ard Lords, a: 
one deer; and at e OM Us Leids, and At. 
tendants. 


Om. Now ſay, what would Auguſtus Ceſar with us? ? 

Luc, When Julius Cæſar (whoſe remembrance yet 
Lives in men's eyes; and will to ears, and tongues, 
Be theme, and hearin ever,) was in this Britain, 
And conquer'd 1 it, Caſſibelan, thine uncle “, 

F amous in Czſar's praiſes, : no whit leſs. 

han in his feats deſerving it,) for him, 
And his ſucceſſion, granted Rome a tribute, | 
Yearly three thouſand. de; which by thee mr 
Is left untender d. | 

Queen. And, to kill the marvel, 
Shall be ſo ever. | 

Clo. There be many Cæſars, 
Ere ſuch another julius. Britain is 
A world by itſelf; and we will nothing . 
For wearing our own noſes. | 

Queen. That opportunity, e 
Which then they had to take from us, to reſume 
We have again.— Remember, fir, my liege, 
The kings your 3 3 together with * 
The natural bravery ur iſle ; which ſtands 
As Neptune's park, Abbes and paled i in 


More's Comfere ageinft T -ibulation 1 % God eps not nightly do a man 
a more vengeance, than in this world to grant him his own fooliſh 
wiſhes.” STEEvens. 


3 Now ſay, what would Auguſtus Ceſar with us?] So, in King 


o9n :; 
TY «© Now 895 Chatillon, what would France with us?“ 
a STEEvIVNõ. 
4 —tbijne- uncle,] Caſſibelan was great uncle to Cymbeline, who 
was ſon to Tenantius, the nephew of Caſſibelan. See p. 312, n.“ 
Ma LoNF, 


With 
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With rocks unſcaleable 5, and roaring waters; | 

With ſands, that will not bear your enemies? boats, 

But ſuck them up to the top-maſt. A kind of conqueſt - 

Cæſar made here; but made not here his brag 

Of, came, and*/aw, and overcame : with ſhame | 

(The firſt that ever touch'd him) he was carried 

From off our coaſt, twice beaten; and his ſhipping, 

(Poor ignorant baubles ©!) on our terrible ſeas, 

Like egg-ſhells'mov'd upon their ſurges, crack'd 

As eaſily gainſt our rocks: For joy whereof, 

The fam'd Caſſibelan, who was once at point 

(O, giglot fortune 71) to maſter Czſar's ſword *, 

Made Lud's town with rejoicing fires bright, 

And Britons ſtrut with courage. | S 
Clo. Come, there's no more tribute to be paid: Our 

kingdom is ſtronger than it was at that time; and, as I 

ſaid, there is no more ſuch Cæſars: other of them max 

have crook' d noſes ; but, to owe ſuch ftrait arms, none. 

Cym. Son, let your mother end. . 

Clo. We have yet many among us can gripe as hard 


S With rocks fn mee This reading is Hanmer's. The old 
editions have—With oaks unſcalable,-. JenNSON. 

e The ſtrength of our land conſiſts of our ſeamen in their wooden 
forts and caſtles; our rocks, ſhelves, and firtes, that lye along our 
toaſts; and our trayned bands.“ From chapter 109 of Bariffe's Mili- 
tary Diſcipline, 1639, ſeemingly from Tooke's Legend of ner 

OLLETs 

6 Poor ignorant baubles )] Unacquainted with the nature of our 
boiſterous ſeas. Jon NSsoN. e 

7 O, giglot fortune ] O falſe and. inconſtant fortune! A giglot was 
o ſtrumpet. See Vol. II. P- 122, n. 9, and Vol, VI. pP · 88, Ne 4 · 80, 
in Hamlets © 

« ut, out, thou ſtrumpet fortune!” MALONE, 

® The fam'd Caſſibelan, wvho was once at point 

— to maſier Ceſar's 2 Shakſpeare has here transferred 
to Caſſibelan an adventure which happened to his brother Nennius. 
The ſame hiſtorie (ſays Holinſhed) alſo maketh mention of Nennius, 
brother to Caſſibellane, who in fight happened to get Cæſar's ſword 
faſtened in his ſhield by a blow which Cæſar ſtroke at him. But Nen- 
nius died within 15 dayes after the battel, of the hurt received at 
Cæſar's hand, although after he was hurt he ew Labienus one of the 
Roman tribunes.“ B. III. ch. 13. Nennius, we are told by Geffrey 
of Monmouth, was buried with great funeral pomp, and Caſar's ſword 
placed in his tomb. MALoNEZ. h | 
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as Caſſibelan: I 4 not Var, 1 am one; n have a 

hand. Why tribute? why ſhould we pay tribute? If 

Cæſar can hide the ſun from us with a blanket, or put 

the moon in his pocket, we will pay him tribute for 

light; elſe, ſir, no more tribute, 225 you: naw. 
Cym. You muſt-know, |; / Sy agad: 11 

Till the injurious Romans did extort 

This tribute from us, we were free: Cæſar's 3 

(Which ſwell d ſo much, that it did almoſt ſtretch 

The ſides o' the world,) againſt all colourꝰ, here 

Did put the yoke upon us; which to ſhake. off, 

Becomes a warlike people, whom we reckon | 

Ourſelves to, be. We do ſay then to Celar; - pit 2b gM 

Our anceſtor was that Mulmutius, which 

Ordain'd our las; whoſe ule the ſword of — 

Hath too much mangled; whoſe repair, and franchife; :- 

Shall, by the power we hold, be our good deed, | 

'T hough. _—_ be therefore angry. 1 made o our 

aws, 8 
Who was the firſt of Britains which did put 98 
His brows within a golden crown, and call'd 


_ Himſelf a king? 1 gi 1 | ; 


bs! Hang 955 een e Luc. 


15 8 


| 49 — ate all cles] Without any ee of eight; Jonxsox. 


1 — Mulmatins made our laws, © ö 
n bo was the firft of Britain, wwbich did put 
His brows within a golden crown, and call d 
:- Himſelf a ling.] The title of the firſt chapter of Holinſhed's third 
book of the Hiſtory of England is“ Of Mulmucius, the firſt king of 
Britaine who was crowned with a golden crown, bis lawes, bis foun- 
dations, &c. 5 
« Mulmucius, — the ſonne of Cloten, got the upper hand of the other 
dukes or rulers; and after his father's deceaſe began his reigne over 
the whole monarchie of Britaine in the yeare of the world 3 529.—He 
made manie good lawes, which were long after uſed, called Malmu- 
cius laws, turned out of the Britiſh ſpeech into Latin by Gildas Priſ- 
cus, and long time after tranſlated out of Latin into Engliſh by Alfred 
king of England, and mingled in his ſtatutes. After he had eſtabliſh- 
ed his land, —he ordeined him, by the advice of his lords, a crowne of 
gold, and cauſed himſelf with great ſolemnity to be crowned ;——and 
becauſe he was the firſt that bare a crowne here in Britaine, after the 
opinion of ſome writers, he is named the firſt king of Britaine, and all 


the other before-rehearſed arc named rulers, dukes, or en 
Among 
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Luc. T am ſaræy, Cymbel ine, fy do's 
That I am to, pronounce Auguttus Cæſar 851 # od 
(Cæſar, that ath more kings his ſervants, nan 7 
Thyſelf domeſtick officers,) thine, enemy: ry of 


Receive it from me then — War, and confubon, 
In Cæſar's name pronounce I,'gainſt thee: look 
For fury not to be reſiſted —Th us ef A. 
I thank thee for myſelf. 12 OA £2 alone 
a® ym. 27 2 pr welcome, 1 £30 104 7+; albaiy 
hy Cæſar knighted me; you I ſpent BE 
| Much under Bim ; of him gather'd honour ; Fords 
Which he, to ſeek of me again, Perforce, „ e 
Behoves me keep at utterance s. ka perfecte, 3 
Wu sa! mens r GLENS! That 


Among other of his Fe he appointed weights and meaſures, 
with the which men ſhould buy and ſell. And further he cauſed 
ſore and ſtreight orders for the PR of theft.” Holinſped, 1bi 
ſupra. MATLON R. 3 

2 7. TH art welcome, Caius. © 5 

by C knighted me; my yon th I ſpent 
2 under him :] Some ew hints for this part of ebenes 
taken from era, : * 

« Kymbeline, ſays he, (as Gull writs) v was l up at Rome, 
and there was made knight by Auguſtus Cæſar, under whom he ſerved 
in the wars, and was in ſuch favour with him, that he Was at liberty 
to pay his tribute or not. 

« — Yet we find in the ki wikters; that aftes ulius Cæſar- 
death, when Auguſtus had taken upon him the rule of t e empire, t 
Britains refuſed to pay that tribute. 

« — But whether the controverſy, which appeared to o fan forth be- 
twixt the Britains and Auguſtus, was occaſioned oy Kimbeline, I have 
not a youch,?”* » 

* — eee reigned thirty-five years, jeaviiig behind 9 two 
ſons, Guiderius and Arviragus,” STEVENS. 

- 3 lee at utterance. ] means, to keep at the ee of defi- 
ance. Combat d outrance is a deſperate fight, that muſt conclude with 
the life of one of the combatants. So, in The Hiſtory of Helyas Knight 
of the Swanne, bl. I. no date: © Here is my gage to ſuſtalne it to 
the utteraunce, and befight it to the death.” STE EVENS. | 1 

So, in Macbeth : -. | 8 

„„ Rather than ſo, come, fate, into the lit, 
4 And champion me to ebene, | 
Again, in 1 e and * LE 
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What monſters have arcus'd ber E. MATO. 


” 


os CY MBEETNE 

That the Pannonians and Dalmatians, for 

Their liberties, are now in arms 5;: a precedent 

Which, not to read, would ſhew the Britons cold: 

So Cæſar ſhall not find tile. 

A — -Y 

Ch. His majeſty bids' you welcome. Mike paſtime 

with us a day, or two, or longer: If you ſeek us after- 

wards in other terms, you ſhall find us in our ſalt-water 
irdle : if you beat us out of it, it is yours; if you fall 


F 


and there's an end. _ 


In the adventure, our crows ſhall fare the better for you; 


en 


Cym. I know your maſter's pleaſure, and he mine: 
All che remain is, welcome. | [Excuxts 
VFC 
Anoiber Room in the ſame. 

Enter PIs AN 10. Woe 


Piſ. How I of adultery * Wherefore write you not 
What monſters her accufer®* ?Leonatus? © 
O, maſter! what a ſtrange infection 


| ;;;6 — Will you the knights RE a 2615 
4 Shall to the edpe of all extremity 136 d 2346717 2416 
1 Purſueeach other,” &C beat d 
Again, ibidem : ES ae waged bad anti 
Fo be it, either to the utter moj, 
* Or elſe a breath.” _ BY ; * ; 
: See Vol. IV. p. 356, n. 5» Mross. 
4 — Ian per fett,] I am well informed. So, in Macbeth x 
Ein your ſtate of honour I am perfect.“ ſon xsõ . 
5 — the Pannonians and Dalmatians, for 2 T | 
Their liberties, are now in arma] The inſurrection of the Pan- 


nonians and Dalmatians for the purpoſe of ; throwing off the Roman 


yoke, Happened not in the reign of Cymbeline, but in that of his fa- 
ther Tenantius. MALonz.  .  - ]ðĩ;ů #7 
6 What monſter's ber accuſer? ] The old copy has What monſters 


| Her accuſe * The correction was ſuggeſted by Mr. Steevens. The order 


of the words, as well as the fngle perſon named by Pifanio, folly ſup- 

port the emendation. What monſters ber accuſe, for What monſters ac- 

_ ber, could never have been written hy Shakſpeare in a ſoliloquy 
the preſent. Mr. Pope and the three ſubſequent editors read 


Is 
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Is fallen into thy ear? What falſe Italian . 
(As poiſonous tongu'd, as handed ?,) hath prevail'd 
On thy too ready hearing ?—Diſloyal? No: 
She's puniſh'd for her truth; and undergoes, 
More goddeſs-like than wife-like, ſuch aſſaults 
As would take in ſome virtue *,—O, my maſter !. 
Thy mind to her is now as low.?, as were 
Thy fortunes, Howl that I ſhould murder her? 
Upon the love, and truth, and vows, which ! 
Hog made to thy command ?—1, her ?—her blood? 
If it be ſo to do good ſervice, never V2.9; 


Let me be counted ſerviceable. How look I 4 f | 


— 


That I ſhould ſeem to lack huma nit, | 
So much as this fact comes to? Dot: The letter reading. 
| That I have ſent her, by her own command. "© 


* * 


Shall give thee opportunity O damn'd paper 7 


7 - What falſe Italian, . 

( As poiſonous tongu d, as banded,)—] About Shakſpeare's time 
the practice of poiſoning was very eommon in Italy, and the ſuſpicion 
of Italian poiſons yet more common. Jounson., 

3 take in ſome wirtue.—)] To take in a town, is to conguer it. 
| JounsoNs 


Jo, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
© cut the Tonian ſeas, 
c And take in Toryne.” STEEVENS. 

See Vol. VII. p. 160, n. 8. MArtonz. rg : 

9 Thy mind to her is 'now as low] That is, thy mind compared to 
hers is now as low, as thy condition was, compared to hers. Our' 
authour ſhould rather have written thy mind to hers ; but the text, 
I believe, is as he gave it. \MALONE., | 7 

I = Do't;—tbe letter 

That I hawe ſent ber, by ber ows command, | l 

Shall give thee opportunity :] Here we have another proof of what 
I have obſerved in The Diſſertation at the end of King Henry VI. that 
our poet frem negligence ſometimes makes words change their form 
under the eye of the ſpeaker z who in different parts of the ſame play 
recites them differently, though he has a paper or letter in his hand, 
and actually reads from it. A former inſtance of this kind has occur- 
red in All's well that ends well. See Vol. III. p. 55, n. 6. 

The words here read by Piſanio from his maſter's letter, (which is 
afterwards given at length, and in proſes) are not found there, though 
the ſubance of them is contained ih it. This is one of many proofs. 
that Shakſpeare had no view to the publication of his pieces. There was 
little danger that ſuch an inaccuracy ſhould be detected by the ear of the 
ſpectator, though it could hardly eſcape an attentive reader. MAL omE. 
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Black as the ink that's on thee ! Senſeleſs bauble, i 


Art thou a feodary for this acta, and look'ſt 
80 . without! ? Lo, here the comes. 
| br, Enter Imocan. 

J am ignorant 10 wha Iam commanded 3, 
Imo. How now, Piſanio? + © 
Pi. Madam, here is a letter N 105 lord. 
Imo. Who? thy lord? that is my lord? Leonatus? 
O, learn'd indeed weère that aftronomer, © 
That knew the ſtars, as 1 * characters 3 45 
He'd lay the future open.— Von good gods, 
Let what is here contain'd reliſn of love 
Of my lord's health, of his content pet not, 
That we two are aſunder, let that grieve him“ 
(Some a are med*cinable;; that is one of tem, 


2 Art thou a — For this 25,3] Art thee, too . art e 
a cen federate, i in this act? A feedary did not ſignify a feudal vaſtal, as 
Sir Thomas Hanmer and the ſubſequent editors have ſuppoſed, (though 
if the word had borne that fignification, it certainly could not bear it 
bere,) but was an officer appointed by the Court of Wards, by virtue 
of the Statute 32 Henry VIII. c. 46, to be preſent with, and aſſiſtont 
to the Eſcheators in every county at the finding of offices, and to give 
in evidence for the king. His duty was to-ſurvey the lands of the ward 
after office found, [i. e. after an inquiſition had been made to the 
king's uſe, ] and to return the true value thereof to the court, c. In 
cognoſcendis rimandiſque feudis ( ſays Spelman) ad regem pertinentibus, 
cet ad tenuras pro rege manifeſtandas tuendaſque, operam navat; Eſcaetori 
ideo adi unctus, omnibuſque nervis regiam promovens utilitatem.“ He 
was therefore, we fee, the Eſcheator's aſſeciate, and hence Shakſpeare, 
with his uſual licence, uſes the word for a confederate or aſſociate in 
general. The feudal vaſſal was not called a — but 3 
or fendatary. In Latin, however, feudatarius fignified both. Mar ons. 
3 Jam ignorant in what I am commanded. 1 i. e. I am unpractiſed in 
the arts of murder. STEEVEN 8. 
So, in K. Henry IV. PL: 8 
« O, I am ignorance itſelf in this.” eee 
4 — let that grieve bim, —] I ſhould wiſh to read 
Of my lord's health, of his content z—yet no; 
That we two are Aunder, let that grieve him Tun WHITT. 
The text is ſurely right. Let what is here contained reliſh of my 
huſband's content, in every thing except our being ſeparate from each 
ot ber. Det that one circumſtance afflict Wim! ! MALONE. 
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For it doth phyſick love 5 ;) — of his content, 5 
All but in that! Good wax, thy leave: — Bleſt be, 
You bees, that make theſe locks of counſel ! Lovers, 
And men in dangerous bonds, pray not alike; 
Though forfeiters you caſt in priſon, yet 
You claſp young Cupid's tables . Good news, gods! 
UHᷣ'le vg reads. 
Juſtice, and your age wrath, ſhould he take me inhis - 
dominion, could not be ſo cruel to me, as you, O the deareſt 
of creatures, would not even renew me with your eyes“. 
Take notice, that I am in Cambria, at Milford-Hawen : 
What your own lobe will, out of this, adviſe you, follow. 
So, he wiſhes you all happineſs, that remains loyal to his 
vow, and your, increafing in loves, | 
| | Leonatus Poſthumus. 


5 For it doth phyſick love) ] That is, grief for abſence keeps love 
in health and vigour. Jon xsON. | 8 50 
So, in Macbeth : | 2 - 
«© The labour we delight in, phyſicks pain. STEEVENS. 
In the paſſage in Macbeth, however, phbyſicks is uſed in a very dif- 
ferent ſenſe; it there means, cures. ALONE. 
6 Bleſt be | 4 
You bees, that make theſe locks of counſel! Lowers, 
And men in dangerous bonds, pray not alike; 
Though for feiters you caſt in priſon, yet ; 

You claſp young Cupid's tables.] The meaning of this, which had 
deen obſcured by printing forfeitures for for feiters, is no more than 
that the bees are not bleſt by the man who forfeiting a bond is ſent to 
priſon, as they are by the lover for whom they perform the more plea- 
ſing office of ſealing. letters. STEEZVENS. . 8 

1 Juſtice, and your father's wrath, ſhould he take me in his dominiong 
could not be fo cruel to me, as you, O the deareſt of creatures, would not 
even renew me with your eyes. | I know not what idea this paſſage pre- 
ſented to the late editors, who have paſſed it in ſilence. As it ſtands 
in the old copy, it appears to me unintelligible. The word not was, 
I think, omitted at the preſs; after would. By its inſertion a clear 
ſenſe is given: Juſtice and the anger of your father, ſhould I be diſ- 
covered here, could not be ſo cruel to me, but that you, O thou dear- 
eſt of creatures, eveuld be able to renovate my ſpirits by giving me the 
happineſs of ſeeing you. Mr. Pope obtained the ſame ſenſe by a leſs 
Juſt:fiable method; by ſubſt.tuting bur inſtead of as; and the three ſub- 

ſequent editors adopted that reading. MAL ONE. 
and your increefing, &c.] We ſhould, I think, read thus: 
and your, increaſing in love, Leonatus Poſthumus.—To make it plain, 
that your is to be joined in conſtruction with Leonatus, and not with 
zacreafing ; and that the latter is a participle preſent, and not a noun. 
|  TvgwHiITT. 
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O, for a horſe with wings !-—Hear'f thou, Piſanio? 
He is at Milford-Haven : Read, and tell me 

How far *tis thither. If one of mean affairs 

May plod it in a week, why may not I 
Glide thither in a day ?—Then, true Piſanio, 

Who long'ſt, like me, to ſee thy lord; who long'ſt,. 

» let me *bate,—but not like me: yet long'ſt,— - 

But in a fainter kind :—O, not like me; | 

For mine's beyond, beyond,) ſay, and ſpeak thick, 
(Love's counſellor ſhould fill the bores of hearing, 

To the ſmothering of the ſenſe,) how far it is 

To this ſame bleſſed Milford: And, by the way, 

Tell me how Wales was made ſo happy, as 

To inherit ſuch a haven: But, firſt of all, 

How we may ſteal from hence; and, for the gap 
That we ſhall make in time, from our hence-going, 
And our return“, to excuſe :—but firſt, how get hence: 
Why ſhould excuſe be born or e'er begot 9 ? | 
We'll talk of that hereafter. Pr'ythee, ſpeak, 

How many ſcore of miles may we well ride 

Twixt hour and hour? 

Piſ. One ſcore, *twixt ſun and ſun, | 
Madam, 's enough for you; and too much too. 

Imo. Why, one that rode to his execution, man, 
Could never go ſo flow : I have heard of riding wagers*, 
Where horſes have been nimbler than the and 5 
That run i' the clock's behalf“: — But this is foolery := 
Go, bid my woman feign a ſickneſs; ſay 
She ll home to her father: and provide me, preſently, 
A riding ſuit ; no coſtlier than would fit | 


|» from aur bence- going, | | 
And our return, ] i. e. in conſequence of our going hence and 
returning back. All the modern editors, adopting an alteration made 
by Mr. Pope, read - Till our return MALonzs. . | 
9 Why ſhould excuſe be born or &er begot ?] Why ſhould I contrive 
an excuſe, before the act is done, for which excuſe will be neceſſary? 
| | s is MarLoNnE. 
I of riding wagers,] Of wagers to be determined by the ſpeed of 
horſes, MALON E. . | 
2 That run i' the clock's bebalf ] This fantaſtical expreſſion means 
no more than ſand in an hour-glaſs, uſed to meaſure time. WAR BVR x. 


4 A franklin's 
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A franklin's houſewifes. | | 

Pi/. Madam, you're beſt conſider *, | | 

Ino. I ſee before me, man, nor here, nor here, 
Nor what enſues; but have a fog in them, _ 
That I cannot look through *, Away, Ipr'ythee; 
Do as I bid thee: There's no more to ſay ; | 
Acceſſible is none but Milford way. © [Exeunt. 


. 
Wales. A mountainous Country, with a Cave. 
Euter BELARIUuSs, GUIDERIUS, and ARVIRAGUS. 


Bel. A goodly day not to keep houſe, with ſuch 
Whoſe roof*s as low as ours! Stoop, boys5: This gate 
Inſtructs you how to adore the heavens ; and bows you 
To morning's holy office: The gates of monarchs 
Are arch'd ſo high, that giants may jet through 


3 A franklin's bouſewife.] A franklin is literally a freebolder, with 
a ſmall eſtate, neither villain nor vaſſal. JoHN80N, | 
See Vol. V. Po» 149, n. 2. MArLONE. 3 1 
* — you're Leſt conſider.] See p. 404, n. a. Mar onxx. 
I. ſee before me, man, nor here, nor bere, | 

Nor vo bat enſues ; but bave a fog in them, 

That I cannot look through. ] The lady ſays: © I can ſee neither 
one way nor other, befqre me nor behind me, but all the ways are 
covered with an impenetrable fog.” There are objections inſuperable 
to all that I can propoſe, and ſince reaſon can give one no counſel, I 
will reſolve at once to follow my inclination, Joxnson. 

Dr. Johnſon's paraphraſe is not, I think, perfectly correct. I be- 
lieve Imogen means to ſay, „I ſee neither on this fide,, nor on that, 


nor behind me; but find a fog in each of thoſe quarters that my eye 


cannot pierce. The way to Milford alone is clear and open : Let us 
therefore inſtantly ſet forward: | 
« Acceſſible is none but Milford way.” 


By © bat enſues,” which Dr, Johnſon explains perhaps rightly, by 


the words —bebind me, Imogen means, what will be the conſequence 
of the ſtep I am going to take. Marone. | 
5 — Stoop, boys :] The old copy readg—=ſleep, boys: from whence 
Hanmer conjectured that the poet wrote—foop, boys—as that word 
affords a good introduction to what follows. Mr. Rowe reads“ See, 
doyz—,” which (as uſual) had been filently copied. STEEVENS. 
Perhaps Shakſpeare wrote—ſweet boys; which is more likely to 


have been confounded by the ear with © ſleep boys,” than what Sir T. 
| And 


Hanmer has.ſubſtituted, Maroxx. 
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And keep their impious turbands on, without 5 
Good morrow to the ſun.— Hail, thou fair heaven! 
Me houſe i' the rock, yet uſe thee not ſo hardly 
.... 77 T oe ann ns 5 
22 Vi , ̃— ONES' © 1. 
ED .. ¾ ITT 5 
Bel. Now for our mountain ſport : Up to yon hill, 
Your legs are young ; PILtread theſe flats. Conſider, 
When you above perceive me like a crow, 
That it is place, which leſſens, and ſets off. 
And you may then revolve what tales I have told you, 
Of courts, of princes, of the tricks in ar: 
This ſervice is not ſervice, ſo being done, 
But being ſo allow*d? :: 10 apprehend thus, © 
Draws us a profit from all things we ſee: 
And often, to our comfort, ſhall we find 
The ſharded beetle“ in a ſafer hold ' © © © 
Than is the full-wing'd eagle, O, this life 
Is nobler, than attending for a check ?; 


s their impious turbands on,—] The idea of a giant was, among 
the readers of romances, who were almoſt all the readers of thoſe 
times, always confounded with that of a Saracen, Jonnsoxn. 
7 This ſervice, &c.] In war it is not ſufficient to do duty, well; the 
advantage riſes not from the act, but the acceptance of the act. Joins. 
This ſervice means, any particular ſervice. The obſervation relates 
ſurely to the court, as well as to war. MALONE. | | 
8" The ſharded beetle] i. e. the beetle whoſe wings are encloſed 
within two dry buſts or ſhards. So, in Gower, De Confeſſione Amantis, 
lib. v. fol 102. b. 5 N A 
& That with his ſwerd, and with his ſpere, 
cc He might not the ſerpent dere: : 
He was ſo ſherded all aboute, | 
cc It held all edge toole withoute.” _ | 5 
Gower is here ſpeaking of the dragon ſubdued by Jaſon. 8STEEVIZXNS. 
See Vol. IV. p. 362, n. 4. Cole in his Latin Dict. 1679, has— 
&« A ard or cruſt—Cruſta ;” which in the Latin part he interprets— 
« A cruſt or ſhell, a rough cafing ; ſhards.” The caſes (ſays Gold- 
ſmith) which beetles have to their wings, are the more neceſſary, as 
they often live under the ſurface of tbe earth, in holes, which they dig 
t by their own induſtry.” Theſe are undoubtedly the ſafe bolds to 
which Shakſpeare alludes. MALoNnE. 7 : 
attending for a check] Check may mean in this place a re- 
proof 5” but I rather think it ſignifies command, controul. Thus in 
Troilus and Crefſida, the reftriftions of Ariſtotle are called Ariſtotle's 


checks. STEEVENS. J 3 
| 2 a Prouder, 


= 


LIE 
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Richer, than doing nothing for a babe *; 
Prouder, than ruſtling in unpaid-for filk : 
Such gain the cap of him, that makes them fine, 
Yet keeps his book uncroſs'd: no life to ours. Ko 
Gui. Out of your = you ſpeak : we, poor unfledg u, 
Have never wing'd from view o' the neſt ; nor know not 
What air's from home. Haply, this life is beſt, 
If quiet life be beſt ; ſweeter to you, | 
That have a ſharper known; well correſponding 
With your ſtiff age: but, unto us, it is 
A cell of ignorance ; travelling abed; 
A priſon for a debtor, that not dares 
To ſtride a limit *. 
Ar. What ſhould we ſpeak of 3, | 
When we are as old as you? when we ſhall hear 
The rain and wind beat dark December, how, 
In this our pinching cave, ſhall we diſcourſe 


I — than doing nothing for a babe J T have always ſuſpected that 
the right reading of this paſſage is what I had not in a former edition 
the confidence to propoſe:  _ | | 

Richer, than doing nothing for a brabe. 

Brabium is a badge of honour, or the enſign of an honour, or any 
thing worn as a mark of diguity. The word was ftrange to the editors, 
as it will be to the reader; they therefore changed it to babe; and 1 
am forced to propoſe it without the ſupport of any authority. Hrabium 
is a word found in Holyoak's Dictionary, who terms it a reward. 
Cooper, in his Theſaurus, defines it to be a prize, or reward for any 
game. 2 | | | 

A babe and baby are ſynonimous. A baby being a puppet or play- 
thing for children, perhaps, if there be no corruption, a babe here 
means a puppet :—but I think with Dr. Johnſon that the text is cor- 

.Tupt. For babe Mr. Rowe ſubſtituted bauble, which in old ſpelling 
was bable, Sir T. Hanmer reads for a bribe. 

Doing nothing in this paſſage means, I think, being buſy in petty 
and unimportant employments: in the ſame ſenſe as when we ſay, 
melius eſt otjoſum eſſe quam nihil agere. MATLONE. 

* Toftride a limit.] To overpaſs his bound. Joh ss. | 

In the preceding line the old copy reads A priſon, or a debtor, c. 
The correction was made by Mr. Pope. MaLoNnE. : 

3 What ſhould wwe ſpeak of, &c.] This dread of an old age, unſup- 
plied with matter for diſcourſe and meditation, is a ſentiment natural 
and noble, No ſtate can be more deſtitute than that of him, who, 
when the delights of ſenſe forſake him, has no pleaſures of the mind. 

: JounsoN. 
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As record of fair act; nay, many times, 
Doth ill deſerve by doing well; what's worſe, 


And when a ſoldier was the theme, my name 


The freezing hours away? We have ſeen nothing: 
We are beaſtly; ſubtle as the fox, for prey; 
Like warltke as the wolf, for what we eat: 
Our valour is, to chace what flies; our cage 
We make a quire, as doth the priſon'd bird, 
And ſing our bondage freely. 

Bel. How you ſpeak*! - | 
Did you but know the city's uſuries, 
And felt them knowingly : the art o' the court, 
As hard to leave, as keep; whoſe top. to climb 
Is certain falling, or ſo ilippery, that 
The fear's as bad as falling: the toil of the war, 
A pain that only ſeems to ſeek out danger Ep 
T' the name of fame, and honour; which dies 1” the ſearch; 
And hath as oft a flanderous epitaph, 


Muſt court*ſy at the cenſure :—O, boys, this ſtory 
The world may read in me: My body's mark'd 
With Roman ſwords; and my report was once 
Firſt with the beſt of note: Cymbehne lov'd me; 


Was not far off: Then was I as a tree, 
Whoſe boughs did bend with fruit: but, in one night, 
A ſtorm, or robbery, -call it what you will, | 
Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my leaves, 
And left me bare to weather 5, | \ 
Gui. Uncertain favour ! Se, | 
Bel. My fault being nothing (as I have told vou oft) 
But that two villains, whoſe falſe oaths prevail'd 
Before my perfect honour, ſwore to Cymbeline, 
I was confederate with the Romans : ſo, 


+ How you ſpeak !] Otway ſeems to have taken many hints for the 
converſation that paſſes between Acaſto and his ſons, from the ſcene 
before us. STEEVENS. | 

5 And left me bare to aeather.] So, in Timon of Athens : 
- & That numberlefs upon me ſtuck, as leaves 

e Do on the oak, have with one winter's bruſh 
& Fallen from their boughs, and % me, open, bare, 
& For every flarm that blows.” STEEVENS., 

| Follow'd. 


- 
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Follow d my baniſhment ; and, this twenty years, 
This rock, and theſe demeſnes, have been my world: 
Where I have liv'd at honeſt freedom; pay*d 
More pious debts to heaven, than in all 
The fore-end of my time.—But, up to the mountains; 
This is not hunters? language: He, that ſtrikes 
The veniſon firſt, ſhall be the lord o' the feaſt ; 
To him the other two ſhall miniſter; 
And we will fear no poiſon, which attends 
In place of greater ſtate. I'll meet you in the valleys. 

| | + [Exeunt Gui. and Arv: 
How hard it is, to hide the ſparks of nature! | 
Theſe boys know little, they are ſons to the king; 
Nor Cymbeline dreams that they are alive. 
They think, they are mine: and, though train'd up 

thus meanly 1 l 

I' the cave, wherein they bow ©, their thoughts do hit 
The roofs of palaces ;z and nature prompts them, 
In ſimple and low things, to prince it, much 
Beyond the trick of others. This Polydore 7, 
The heir of Cymbeline and Britain, whom 


6 — wherein they 350, ] The old copy had—wvbereon; and the 
inſtead of they. The latter error is found in many paſſages in theſe 
plays, and in all the contemporary dramatick writers. The emen- 
'dation was made by Dr. Warburton. Belarius, as he obſerves, had 
before ſpoken of the lowwneſs of the cave. See p. 383. MALONE. 

7 — This Polydere,.—] The old copy of the play (except here, 
where it may be only a blunder of the printer,) calls the eldeſt ſon of 
Cymbeline Polydore, as often as the name occurs; and yet there are 
ſome who may aſk whether it is not more likely that the printer ſhould 
have blundered in the other places, than that he ſhould have hit upon 
ſuch an uncommon name as Paladour in this firſt inſtance, 

Paladoar was the ancient name for Shaftſhury. So, in A Meeting 
Dialogue-wwiſe between Nature, the Phenix, and the Turtle- dove, by 
RK. Cheſter, 1601: | | 

« This noble king builded faire Caerguent, 

«© Now cleped Wincheſter of worthie fame 

& And at mount Paladour he built his tent, 

% That after-ages Shafiſburie hath to name.“ STEEVENS. 

I believe, however; Polydore is the true reading. In the pages of 
Holinſhed which contain an account of Cymbeline, Polydere [i. e. 
Polydore Virgil] is often quoted in the margin; and this probably 
ſuggeſted the name to Shakſpe are. MALoNnE. | 
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The king his father call'd Guiderius,—Jove ! 

When on my three-foot ſtool I fit, and tell 

The warlike feats I have done, his ſpirits fly out 

Into my ftory : ſay,—T hus mine enemy fell; 

And thus 1 jet my foot on his neck ; even then 

The princely blood flows in his cheek, he ſweats, 
Strains his young nerves, and puts himſelf in poſture 
That acts my words. The younger brother, Cadwal?, 
(Once, Arviragus,) in as like a figure, | 

Strikes life into my ſpeech, and ſhews much more 
His own conceiving. Hark! the game is rous*'d !— 
O Cymbeline ! heaven, and my conſcience, knows, 
Thou didſt unjuſtly baniſh me: whereon, 

At three, and two years old, I ſtole theſe babes * ; 
Thinking to bar thee of ſucceſſion, as | 

Thou reft'ſt me of my lands. Euriphile, 

Thou waſt their nurſe ; they took thee for their mother, 
And every day do honour to her grave *: 

Myſelf, Belarius, that am Morgan call'd, _ 

They take for natural father. The game is up. [ Exit. 


SE NE IV; 
Near Milford- Haven. 


| Enter PIs AN 10, and Iuoc kN. 
Imo. Thou told'ſt me, when we came from horſe, the place 


7 The younger brother, Cadwal, ] This name is found in an ancient 
poem, entitled King Artbur, which is printed in the ſame collection 
with the Meeting Dialogue-wiſe, &c. quoted in the preceding note: 

64  Avgiſell, Yin of ſtout Albania, | | 
« And Caduall, king of V inedoci a. : | 

In this collection one of our authour's own poems was originally 
printed. See Vol. X. p. 341, n. 9. MALons, 

5 ole theſe babes 3] Shakipeare ſeems to intend Belarius for a 
good charaQter, yet he makes him forget the injury which he has done 
to the young princes, whom he has robbed of a kingdom only to rob 
their father of heirs. The latter part of this ſoliloquy is very inartificial, 
there being no particular reaſon why Belarius ſhould now tell to him- 
(elf what he could not know better by telling it. Jon xsox. 

* — to her grave :] i. e. to the grave of Euriphile; or, to the grave 
of their mother, as they Joppoſe it to be, The poet ought rather to 
have written— to thy grave. MALONE. h vr 
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Was near at hand :—Ne'er long'd my mother fo 

To ſee me firſt, as T have now: —Piſanio! Man! 

Where is Poſthimus 9? ? What is in thy mind, 

That makes thee ftare thus? Wherefore breaks that figh 
From the inward of thee ? One, but painted thus, 
Would be interpreted a thing perplex'd 

Beyond ſelf-explication : Put thyſelf 

Into a haviour of leſs fear“, ere wildneſs 

Vanquiſh my ſtaider ſenſes. What's the matter? 

Why tender'ſt thou that paper to me, with 

A look untender ? If it be ſummer news, 

Smile to't before“: if winrerly, thou need'ſt 


9 Whereis Poſtbumũ: ? —] Shakſpeare's apparent ignorance of quan- 
tity is not the leaſt among many proofs of his want of learning. 
Throughout this play he calls Poftb#mus, Poſtbumus, and Arvirdgus, 
Arviragus. It may be ſaid that quantity in the age of our author did 
not appear to have been much regarded. In the tragedy of Darius, by 
William Alexander of Menſtrie, (lord Sterline) 1603, Darius is always 
called Darius, and Eupbrates, Eupbretes : N | 

4 The diadem that Darius erſt had borne— 

« The famous Eupbrates to be your border 
Again, in the 2 1ſt Song of Drayton's Polyolbion : 
« That gliding go in Rate like ſwelling Eupbrates.” | 

Throughout Sir Arthur [Gorges' tranſlation of Lucan, Eupbrates is 
likewiſe given inſtead of Zuphrares. STEEVENS. | 

In A Meeting Dialogue-wiſe between Nature, The Phenix, and the 
Turtle- dove, by R. Cheſter, 1601, Arviragus is introduced, with the 
ſame neglect of quantity as in this play: 

« Wind(or, a caſtle of exceeding ſtrength, 
ce Firſt built by Arviragus, Britaine's king.“ 
Again, by Heywood in his Britaynes Trey: 
«© Now Arviragus reigns, and takes to wife 
«© The emperor Claudius's daughter.” | | 

It ſeems to have been the general rule, adopted by ſcholars as well 
as others, to pronounce Latin names like Engliſh words: Shakſpeare's 
neglect of quantity therefore proves nothing. MALoNz. 

1 — baviour —] This word, as often as it occurs in Shakſpeare, 
ſhould not be pri as an abbreviation of bebaviour. Hawioun was a 
word commonly uſed in his time. See Spenſer, Æglogue 9: 

© Their ill bawiour garres men miſlay.” STEEVENS. 
2 — if it be ſummer news, 5 
Smile tot before :] So, in our authbur's 98th Sonnet: 
«© Yet not the lays of birds, nor the ſweet ſmell 
« Of different flowers in odour-and in hue, 
„ Could make me any ſummer's ftory tell.“ MALONE. 
SE 7” | Bur 


30/ CV NB ELIN E. 
But keep that countenance ſtill. My huſband's hand! 
That drug-damn'd 3 Italy hath out- crafty' d him 4, 
And he's at ſome hard point.— Speak, man; thy tongue 
May take off ſome extremity, which to read | 
Would be even mortal to me. 
Piſ. Pleaſe you, read; F 1 
And you ſhall find me, wretched man, a thing 
The moſt diſdain'd of fortune. 
Imo. [reads.] Thy miftre/s, Piſanio, hath play'd the 
ſtrumpet in my bed; the teſtimonies anne lie bleeding in 
me. T1 ſpeak not out of weak ſurmiſes ; but from proof as 
ftrong as my grief, and as certain as I expect my revenge, 
That part, thou, Piſanio, muſt act for me, if thy faith be 
not tainted with the breach of hers. Let thine own hands 
take away her life: I ſhall give thee opportunity at Mil- 
ford-Haven: fe hath my letter for the purpoſe : Where, if 
thou fl to ftrike, and to make me certain it is done, thou 
art the pandar to her diſhonour, and equally to me diſloyal. 
Pi/. What ſhall 1 need to draw my ſword? the paper 
Hath cut her throat already.—No, *tis ſlander; 
Whoſe edge is ſharper than the ſword ; whoſe tongue 
Out-venoms all the worms of Nile 5; whoſe breath 
Rides on the poſting winds , and doth belie 


All corners of the world: kings, queens, and ſtates 7, 


Maids, matrons, nay, the ſecrets of the grave 


This viperous flander enters.—What cheer, madam ? 


3 —=drug-damn'd—-] This is another alluſion to Italian poiſons. 
| | . | JonNnSON. 
4 - out-crafty'd im,] Thus the old copy, and ſo Shakſpeare cer- 
tainly wrote. So, in Coriolanus; | 
| << chaſte as the icicle, | 
© That's curdy'd by the froſt from pureſt ſnow.” . 
Mr. Pope and all the ſubſequent editors read—out-crafted, here, and 
curdled in Coriolanus. MALUuNE. | | 
5 — worms of Nile ; ] Serpents and dragons by the old writers were 
called worms. STEEVENS. | . 
See Vol. VI. p. 190, n. 9, and Vol. VII. p. 594, n. 3. MALONEs» 
6 Rides on the poſting winds,—] So, in K. Henry V. | 
“ — making the ind my prft-borſe.” MALONE. 
7 — ftates, | Perions of highett rank. Jouns0Ns ** 
See p. 202, n. 8. MALONEs n | 
| 5 | Ins. 
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Ino. Falſe to his bed ! What is it, to be falſe? 
To lie in watch there, and to think on him? 
To weep *twixt clock and clock ? if ſleep charge nature, 


To break it with a fearful dream of him, 
And cry myſelf awake? that's falſe to his bed ? 


Is it ? 
Piſ. Alas, good lady 
Imo. I Falſe? Thy . witneſs —lachimo, 
Thou didſt accuſe him of incontinency ; 
Thou then Iook'dſt like a villain ; now, methinks, | 
Thy favour's good enough.—Some j jay of Italy“, 
Whoſe mother was her painting 9, hath berray'd him: 100 
Poor I am ſtale, a garment out of faſhion *; 
And, for I am richer than-to hang by the walls, 
I muſt be ript :—to pieces with me !—O, 
Men's vows are women's traitors! All good ſeeming, | 
By thy revolt, O huſband, ſhall be thought 
Put on for villainy; not born, where't wer 
But worn, a bait for ladies. em 0 | 
Pi/. Good madam, hear me. ; 
Imo. True honeſt men being heard, like falſe Kneas, 
Were, in his time, thought falſe: and ew c N 


Did ſcandal many a holy tear; took pity * © 
From moſt true wretchedneſs : $0, thou, | Poſthamus, 


3 P 


OWEN 25444 4 101 2T965: | 

ei jay of Tealy,] There is a tn in this e 

futta, in Italian, ſignifying both a jay and a Tobore 5: 1 ſuppoſe nom 
the gay feathers of that bird. WAR BURTON. 

So, in the Merry Wives, &c. — teach him to know turtles * 
Jays.” STEEVEZEN SA. 

9 Whoſe mother wat ber painting,—] Some jay af lealy, made by 
art; the creature, not of nature, but of painting. In this ſenſe 

Painting may be not improperly termed her mother. Jonxsox. 

I met with a ſimilar expreſſion in one of the old comedies, but for- 
got to note the date or name of the piece: — parcel of conceited 
feather-caps. whoſe fathers were their garments.” cn . 0 

In Als Mell that ends Well, we have: | 

: 448% whoſe judgments are | 


« Mere fathers of their garments.” Maron. 


1 Poor I am ſtale, a garment out of faſhion 3] This image occurs in 


W:ftward for Smelto, 1620, im 1 at the concluſion of the tale 
on which our play is founded: 5 
like her as 4 garment out of faſhion.” STEEVENS» . 


GEES: a Wilt 


ut (ſaid the Brainford fiſh-wife) I 
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Wilt lay the leaven on all proper men“; | 
Goodly, and gallant, ſhall be falſe, and perjur'd, 
From thy great fail. —-Come, fellow, be thou honeſt: 
Do thou thy maſter's bidding: When thou ſee*ſt him, 
A little witneſs my obedience: Look! 
I draw the ſword myſelf: take it; and hit 
The innocent manſion of my love, my heart: 
Fear not; tis empty of all things, but grief: 
Thy maſter is not there ; who was, indeed, 
The riches of it: Do his bidding ; ſtrike. 
Thou may'ſ be valiant in a better cauſe ; 
But now thou ſeem? a coward, ge. 

Piſ. Hence, vile inſtrument! 
Thou ſhalt not damn my hand, 

Imo. Why, I mult die; 1 15 | 
And if I do not by thy hand, thou art 
No ſervant of thy maſter's: Againſt ſelf-ſlaughter 
There is a prohabition ſo divine, | 
That cravens my weak hand“. Come, here's my heart ;— 
Something's afore*t3 :—Soft, ſoft; we'll no defence; 
Obedient as the ſcabbard.— What is here? | 
The ſcriptures * of the loyal Leonatus, 
All turn'd to hereſy? Away, away, | 
Corrupters of my faith | yeu ſhall no more 
Be ſtomachers to my heart! Thus may poor fools 


. » Wilt lay the 'leawen on all proper men;] i, e. ſays Mr. Upton, 
sc wilt infect and corrupt their good name, (like ſour dough that lea- 
veneth the whole maſs) and wilt render them ſuſpected. In the line 
| below he would read fall, inſtead of fail. So, in X. Henry . 
| « And thus thy fall hath left a kind of blot 
| | 4 To mark the full-fraught man, and beſt-indued, 
| « With ſome ſuſpicion.” | 
| I think the text is right. Marons. 
 ® That cravens my weak _ That makes me afraid to put an 
[ end to my own life. See Vol. III. p. 289, n. 2» MALONE. 

3 Something's afore't :—] The old copy reads—Something's a- foot. 
| Sky | | Jon xsox. 


The correction was made by Mr. Rowe, Matone. 
+ The ſeriptures ] So Ben Jonſon, in The ſad Sbepberd: 
| „ The lover*s ſcriptures, Heliodore's, or Tatius',” 
Shakſpeare, however, means in this place, an oppoſition between 
ſcripture, in its common ſigniſcation, and bereſys STEEVE 5 ve 
#24 oj 2 jeve 


— 
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Believe falſe teachers : Though thoſe that are a" 
Do feel the treaſon ſharply, yet the traitor _, 
Stands in worſe eaſe of woe. And thou, Polthumas, 
That did'ſt ſet up my diſobedience *gaink | 
The king my father, and make me put into contempt 
The ſuits of princely fellows, ſhalt hereafter 2 5 | 
It is no act of common paſſage, but 5nd 
A ſtrain of rareneſs: and I grieve myſelf, 
To think, when thou ſhalt be diſ-edg'd by her 5 
That now thou tir*ſt on 5, how thy memory BY | 
Will then be pang'd by gs Bs ythee, dispatch? = 
The lamb entreats the butcher: Where's thy knife.? 2 
Thou art too ſlow to do thy maſter' 8 gs * 
When I deſire it too. | 


Piſ. O gracious lady ! ! 835 1 5 i «WH 
Since I receiv*d command to do this buſineſs, 
I have not ſlept one wink. 33 0H . 


Imo. Do't, and to bed then. | 

Pi/. I'll wake mine eye-balls blind Art, b 

Imo. Wherefore then 
Did'ſt undertake it? Why haſt thou abus'd 1855 
So many miles, with a pretence? this bias: J 
Mine action, and thine own ? our horſes? — 2 | 
The time inviting thee ? the Peruns et „A. 


5 That now thou tir ſt 3 4 hawk i is (aid to tire upon ;thatwhich 
he pecks; from tirer, French, JounsoN. 

6 I'll wake mine eye-balls blind firf.] The word Blind was (upplied 
by Dr. Johnſon. Sir T. Hanmer had made the ſame emendation. It 
is alike neceſſary to the ſenſe and the metre. Dr, JON, ie 

ro | 
: I'll wake mine un ont firſt. Ma oh 1 

Dr. Johnſon's conjecture may be ſupported by the following paſſage 

in The Roaring Girl, 1611: Il ride to Oxford, and weteb out 


mine eyes but I'll hear 3 brazen head ſpeak.“ MS in the Re- 


venger s Tragedy, 1608: 
6 — A piteous tragedy ! able to wake ; 
« Afi old man's eyes blood-ſhot.” STEEVEN s. 
Again, as Mr. Steevens has obſerved in a note on the 8 of 
Lucrece : 
4e Here ſhe exclaims againſt repoſe and ret; tia 
be And bids her 25 ee Rill be blind,” M ALONE. 


| E 
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For my being abſent ; whereunto I never 
Purpoſe return? Why haſt thou gone ſo far, 
To be unbent 7, when thou haſt ta en wy on” 
The elected deer before thee® piles y 
P;/.But'to win tine f 
To loſe ſo Bad employment: in ths which 
J have confider'd of a courſe ; 1 lady, 
Hear me with patience. 
Imo. Talk thy tongue weary ; ſpeak: | 
J have heard, Tama ſtrampet; and mine ear, 
Therein falſe ſtruck, can take no greater wound, 
Nor tent to bottom that. But you 
Pij. Then, madam, 
I thought you would not back again. 
Imo. Moſt like; 
Bringing me here to kill me. 
Pi. Not ſo, neither: 1 
But if I were as wiſe as honeſt, chen 0 
My purpoſe would prove well. It cannot . 
But that my maſter is abus'd: | 
Some villain, ay, and ſingular in his art, 
Hath done you both this curſed injury. 
Ino. Some Roman ee FLO 
Pi/. No, on my life. 1 990 
Pl give but notice you a are | dnt; and ſend him 
Some bloody ſign of it; for-?tis commanded. 
I ſhould do ſo: You ball be-miſs'd at _ 
And, that'will well confirm WT ws | 
Ino. Why, good fellow, 5 
What ſhall I do the while? Where bide ? How Row” 
Or in my life what comfort, 'when 1 am | 
Dead to my huſband? + 
1 Ityou'l back to the court. 
Ino. No court, no father; nor no more ado 
7 Jo be unbent.— To have thy bow unbent, alluding to a hunter. 
Jonxsox. 


eben thou haſt taten thy ſtand, 
92 be elected deer before thee? ] So, in one of our authour's poems, 
Paſſionate Pilgrim, 1599: 
„ Whenas thine eye hath choſe the dame, 
„And fialPd the deer that thou ſhuuld'ft ſtrite.“ Kwon 10 
1 


CY MB ELIN E. 
With that harſh, noble » ſimple, nothing? fo 
That Cloten, whoſe love-ſuit hath been to me 
As fearful as a ſiege. | 
Pi/. If not at court, | 
Then not in Britain muſt you bide. 4 
Imo. Where then * ? . 


Hath Britain all the fun that ne Day, _ 95 
Are they not but in Britain? 1 the world's —— 3 ik 


Our Britain ſeems as of it, but not in it; 


In a great pool, a ſwan's neſt: Pr' ee dirk 


There's livers out of Britain. 

Piſ. I am moſt glad _. P 
You think of other place, The embaſſador,. | 
Lucius the Roman, comes to Milford-Haven 


7 
* = a 
JS 4 


To-morrow : Now, if you could wear a * 


Dark as your fortune is“; and but diſguiſe 


Pretty, and full of views: yea, haply, near 


The reſidence of Poſthumus 3 ſo nigh, at 1 . 
ſible, yet f 
ould render him hourly to your ear, 


That thovg gh his actions were not 

Report 

As Fats a3, DE. OVER... en notes) « | 'n 
Ino. O, for ſuch means! 


Rs 


44 * 
ROME 


That, which, to appear Irfelf, muſt not yet 2 abe A 
But by ſelf-danger; you ſhould tread a courſe 15 1 


18 


Though peril to my modeſty +, 4 not death on . 


A 


þ * 


- ws + \ 
F "+ I 1 
— — Pw 


© a 


A 4; 7 
2 4 
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9 With that barſh, noble, &c.] Some epithet of two 54585 h 
here been omitted by the compotitor 3 for en mary Py one cop, 


it is now vain to ſeek: M ALONE. 


1 Where tben?] Hanmer has added theſe * words to Piſanio's 
en ſilently 


ſpeech. Mr. Maſon would read bat then? — perhaps 1 


anſwers her own queſtion : any obere. Hath Britain, c. 


2 — Now, if you could wear @ mind 


+? 


ALONEs 


” m 


Dark as your fortune is; &c. ] To wear a dark mid, is to carry 4 
applied to the 


mind 1 to;the ſearch of others. Darkneſs, a 


Cato 


by” is e T 


next lines : 


— ay" 
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7 
0 


I would adventure 
Piſ. Well, then here's the point: 

You muſt forget to be a woman; chan i 
Command into obedience; fear, and niceneſs, 
(The handmaids of all women, or, more truly, 
Woman its pretty ſelf,) into a waggiſh courage; 
Ready in gy bes, quiekeanſwer d, ſaucy, and 
As quarreHous as the weazel : nay, you muſt 
Forget that rareſt treaſtite of your cheek, 


' Expoſing it (but, O, the harder heart! 


Alack, no remedy* !) to the greedy touth 
Of common-kiſſing Titan; and forget 
Your labourſome and dainty trims, wherein 
You made great Juno angry RO. 
Ino. Nay; be brief 
almoſt 


I ſee into thy end, and am 
uo oooh oy A EY VO ES INAGGE 

Pif. Firſt; make yourfelf but like one. 
Fore-thinking this, I have already fit, 
(Tis in my cloak-bag;} doublet, hat, hoſe; all 


That anſwer to them: "Would ou, in their ſerving, 


„ 


And with what imitation you can botrow 


From youth of ſuch a ſeaſon, fore noble Lucius 
Preſent yourſelf, defire his ſervice, tell hint 
Wherein you art happy, (which youll make him know, 
If that his head have ear in muſick,) doubtleſs, 
eee eee honourable, 
A 4 doubling that, moſt holy. Vour means abroad“ 


N 
: . 


AY , remedy! )] I think it very natural to reflect in this diſtreſs 


on the cruelty of Poſthumus. Dri Warburton propoſes to read—the 
harder ap! feng Y en nn ES 

"+ iO $pHith you'll wake bim Þriozo,] This is Hanmer's reading. The 
common books have it: Which tf make Him know. Mr. Theobald, 


in one of his long notes, endeavours to prove; that it ſnbuldbe: which 


ln make him fo. He is follewed by Dr. Warburton. J6#x50x. 
The words were probably written at length in the manuſctipt, 
Will, and you omitted at the prefs'* or 4011 was printed pf be 
5 | 8 e eee 
your means ubronud, c.] As for your ſubfiſtence abroad, you 
may rely on me. 80, in Sci ven — thou ſhould'ſt neither want my 


means for thy relief, nor my voice for thy preferment“ MATURE. 


1 on | 


You 
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You have me, rich; and Lwill never fail | 
Beginning, nor ſupplyment. | 
Imo. Thou art all the comfort - 
| The gods will diet me with. Pr'ythee, away: 
There's more to be confider'd'; but we'll even 
All that good time will give us?: This attempt 
J am ſoldier tos, and will abide it with : 
A prince's courage. Away, I pr'ythee, 

Piſ. Well, madam, we muſt take a ſhort farewel ; 
Leſt, being miſs'd, I be ſuſpected of 
Your carriage from the court. My noble miſtreſs, 
Here is a box; I had it from the queen; . 
What's in't is precious: if you are ſick at ſea, 
Or ſtomach-qualm'd at land, a dram of this 
Will drive away diſtemper.— To ſome ſhade, 
And fit you to your manhood: — May the gods 
Direct you to the beſt ! 


Imo. Amen: | thank thee. [ Exeunt.. 


SCENFE F. 
A Room in Cymbeline's Palace. 
Enter Cy MBELINE,Queen,CLoTENn,LUC1vus,andLords, 


Cym. Thus far; and fo farewel. | 

Luc. Thanks, royal fir. | 
My emperor hath wrote; J muſt from hence; 

And am right ſorry, that I muſt report ye 

My maſter's enemy. 

Cym. Our ſubjeds, fir, 
Will not endure his yoke; and for ourſelf 
To ſhew leſs ſovereignty than they, muſt needs 
Appear unkinglike. | | 

Luc. So, fir, I deſire of you | 
A conduct over land, to Milford-Haven.— 


5. we'll even 


All that good time will give us :—] We'll make our work even. 


with our time; we'll do what time will allow, JonxSsON. 
0 mm This attempt 4 


I am ſoldier tu,] i. e. I have ipliſted and bound myſelf to.it 


War BURTON. 

Rather, I think, I am equal to this attempt; I have enough of 
ardeur to undertake it. MAL. | 

: Madam, 


* 
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Madam, all joy befall your grace, and you“! 
Cym. My lords, you are appointed for that office ; 
The due of honour in no point omit gS— 
So, farewel, noble Lucius. 
Luc. Your hand, my lord. 
Clo. Receive it friendly : but from this time forth 
I wear it as your enemy. 
Luc. Sir, the event x 
Is yet to name the winner: Fare you well. 
Cym. Leave not the worthy Lucius, good my lords, 
Till he have croft the Severn, —Happineſs ! 
[Exeunt Lucius, and Lords, 
Queen. He goes hence frowning : but it honours us, 
'That we have given him cauſe. 
Clo. Tis all the better; 
Your valiant Britons have their wiſhes in it. 
Om. Lucius hath wrote already to the emperor | 
How it goes here. It fits us therefore, ripely, 
Our chariots and our horſemen be in readineſs : 
The powers that he already hath in Gallia 
Will ſoon be drawn to head, from whence he moves 
His war for Britain. 
Queen. *Tis not ſleepy buſineſs ; ; 
But muſt be look'd to ſpeedily, and 1 
Cym. Our expectation that it would be thus, 
Hath made us forward. But, my gentle queen, 
Where 1s our daughter? She hath not appear'd 
Before the Roman, nor to us hath tender'd 
The duty of the day: She looks us like 
A thing more made of malice than of duty ; 
We have noted it.—Call her before us; for 
We have been too ſlight in ſufferance. [Exit an Attendant. 
Queen. Royal fir, 
Since the exile of Poſthumus, moſt retir'd 
Hath her life been ; the cure whereof, my lord, 
*Tis time muſt do. *Beſeech your majeſty, | 
Forbear ſharp ſpeeches to her: She's a lady 
So tender of rebukes, that words are ſtrokes, 
And ſtrokes death to her. 


| — all joy befall your grace and. you!] I think we ſhould read 
| ks . — MALONEs» : 
Re-enter 


CYMBELENE. 399 
Re-enter Attendant. N 


05 mM. Where i is ſhe, fir ? How 
Can * contempt be anſwer' d? 
Att. Pleaſe you, ſir, 
Her chambers are all lock' d; and there's no anſwer 
That will be given to the loud'ſt of noiſe we make. 
Queen. My lord, when laſt I went to viſit her, 
She pray d me to excuſe her keeping cloſe ; 
Whereto conſtrain'd by her infirmity, 1 
She ſhould that duty leave unpaid to you, 
Which daily ſhe was bound to proffer : this 
She wiſh'd me to make known; but our "Bone. court 
Made me to blame in memory. 
Om. Her doors lock'd ? 
Not ſeen of late ? Grant, heavens, that, which I fear, 
Prove falſe ! [ Exit. 
Queen. Son, I ſay, follow the king. 
Clo. That man of hers, Piſanio her old ſervant, 
I have not ſeen theſe two days. 
Queen. Go, look after. — [Exit C rorzx. 
Piſanio, thou that ſtand'ſt ſo for Poſthumus !— 
He hath a drug of mine: I pray, his abſence. 
Proceed by ſwallowing that ; for he believes, 
It is a thing moſt precious. "But for her, 
Where is ſhe gone? Haply, deſpair hath ſeiz'd her; 
Or, wing'd with fervour of her love, ſhe's flown. 
To her defir'd Poſthumus : Gone ſhe 1s 
To death, or to diſhonour ; and my end 
Can make good uſe of either: She being down, 
I have the PRI of the Britiſh crown. 


Re-enter CLOTEN. | 
How now, my ſon? 
Clo. Tis certain, ſhe is fled: 
Go in, and cheer the king; he rages; none 
Dare come about him. | 
Nueen, All the better: May 
This night fore-ſtall him of 12 N day *! eg. 


Ds 


1 


May r 
This night fore-ſtall bins fr the coming day! ] i. e. way his jour 
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Cle. I love, and hate her: for ſhe's fair and royal; 
And that ſhe hath all courtly parts more exquiſite 
Than lady, ladies, woman 7; from every one 
The beſt ſhe hath 5, and ſhe, of all compounded, 
Outſells them all : I love her therefore ; But, 
Diſdaining me, and throwing favours on 
The low Poſthumus, flanders ſo her judgment, 

That what's elſe rare, is chok*d ; and, in that point, 
] will conclude to hate her, nay, indeed, 
To be reveng'd upon her, For, when fools 


Enter PIS AN 10. 


Shall Who is here? What! are you packing, ſirrah; 
Come hither: Ah, you precious pandar ! Villain, 
Where is thy lady ? In a word; or elle 
Thou art ſtraightway with the fiends. 
Piſ. O, good my lord! | 
Co. Where is thy lady? or, by Jupiter, 
I will not aſk again. Cloſe villain, 
II have this ſecret from thy heart, or rip 
'Thy heart to find it, Is ſhe with Poſthumus ? 
From whoſe ſo many weights of baſeneſs cannot 
A dram of worth be drawn. 

Piſ. Alas, my lord, 87 | 
How can ſhe be with him? When was ſhe miſs' d? 
He is in Rome. 


this night prevent him from ever ſeeing another day, by an anticipated 
and premature deſtruction! So, in Milton's Maſque : 
| &« Perhaps fore. falling night prevented them.” Marone. 
7 And that ſhe hath all courtly parts more exquiſite 
Than lady, ladies, woman ;] She bas all courtly parts, ſays he, 
more exquiſite than any lady, than all ladies, than all woman kind. 
OHN$80N.s 
There is a ſimilar paſſage in Als well that ends well, II. ſc. iii. 
cc To any count; to all counts; to what is man.“ Torr. 
s — from every one 5 
The beſt ſhe hat b,] So, in The Tempeſt : 
N ut you, O you, 
« So perfect, and ſo peerleſs, are created 
6 Of every creature's beſt,” MALONR. 
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Clo. Where is ſhe, fir? Come nearer; ' 7 
No further halting: ſatisfy me home, 
What is become of her ? fo alyr ny 
Pi/. O, my all-worthy lord ! 
Clo. All-worthy villain ! 
Diſcover where thy miſtreſs is, at once, 
At the next word, No more of worthy lord. 
Speak, or thy ſilence on the inſtant is 
Thy condemnation and thy death. 
Piſ. Then, fir, | | ed 
This paper is the hiſtory of my knowledge | 
Touching her flight, - - [preſenting a letter. 
Clo. Let's ſee't :=T will purſue her | | 
Even to Auguſtus? throne. : 
_ Pi/. Or this, or periſh 9. 32 4 | | 
She's far enough; and what he learns by this, a. ; 
May prove his travel, not her danger. : 


9 Or this, or periſh.] Theſe words, I think, belong to Cloten, who, 
requiring the paper, ſays : | 2 85 85 ; 
Let's ſee t: I will purſue ber „ | 
Even to Auguſtus' throne. Or this, or periſh, 
Then Piſanio giving the paper, ſays to himſelf ; 
She's far enough, &c. JOHNSON. 
I own I am of a different opinion. Or this, or periſh, properly be- 
longs to Piſanio, who ſays to himſelf, as he gives the paper into the 
hands of Cloten, I muſt eit ber give it bim freely, or periſh in my attempt 
ta keep it: or elſe the words may be conſidered as a reply to Cloten's 
boaſt of following her to the throne of Auguſtus, and are added ſlily: 
You <vill either do what you, ſay, or periſp, which is the more probable 
of the to. STEEVENS. _. -. | a | 
Cloten knew not, till it was tendered, that Piſanio had ſuch a letter 
as he now preſents; there could therefore be no queſtion concerning 
his giving it freely or witb- holding it. | = 
Theſe words, in my opinion, relate to Piſanio's preſent conduct, 
and they mean, I think, I muſt either practice this deceit upon Cloten, 
or periſh by his fury.” In the fifth a& (as Mr, Henley has obſerved} 
Piſanio gives the following account of the tranſaction now before us: 
60 Lord Cloten, 1 i Th 
«© Upon my lady's mifling, came to nue 
„With his ſword drawn; foam'd at the mouth, and ſwore, 
ce If I diſcover'd not which * ſhe was gone, 
& It was my inſtant death : By accident, 
% had a feigned letter of my maſters 
© Then in my pocket, which directed him | 
e To ſeek her on the mountains near to Milford.“ MA TONE. 


Vor. VIII. D d Cle. 
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—1 . ri; 
Pi/. Il write to my lord, ſhe's dead. O Imogen, 
Safe may'ſt thou wander, ſafe return again! | A/c, 
Clo. Sirrah, is this letter true? | In. 
P:/. Sir, as I think. | 
Clo. It is Poſthumus* hand; I know*t.— Sirrah, if thou 
would'ſt not be a villain, but do me true ſervice; under- 
go thoſe employments, wherein I ſhould have cauſe to 
uſe thee, with a ſerious induſtry, —that is, what villainy 
ſoe'er I bid thee do, to perform it, directly and truly,— 
I would think thee an honeſt man: thou ſhould neither 
want my means for thy relief, nor my voice for thy pre- 
ferment. "8x I | FEEL * f 
Piſ. Well, my good lord. | 
Ch. Wilt thou ſerve me? For ſince patiently and con- 
ſtantly thou haſt ftuck to the bare fortune of that beggar 
Poſthumus, thou canft not in the courſe of gratitude but 
be a diligent followerof mine. Wilt thou ſerve me ? 
Piſ. Sir, I will. e 
Clo. Give me thy hand, here's my purſe. Haſt any of 
thy late maſter's garments in thy poſſeſſion ? | 
Piſ. I have, my lord, at my D the ſame ſuit he 
wore when he took leave of my lady and miſtreſs. 
Cle. The firſt ſervice thou doſt me, fetch that ſuit hi- 
ther: let it be thy firſt ſervice; go. : | 
7 [ Exit, 


Pi. I ſhall, my lord. | 

Clo. Meet thee at Milford-Haven:— forgot to ak 
him one thing; I'll remember't anon :—Eyven there, 
thou villain Poſthumus, will I kill thee.— I would, theſe 
garments were come. She ſaid upon a time, (the bit- 
terneſs of it I now belch from my heart,) that ſhe held the 
very garment of Poſthumus in more reſpe& than my no- 
ble and natural perſon, together with the adornment of 
my qualities. With that ſuit upon my back, will I raviſh 
her: Firſt kill him, and in her eyes; there ſhall ſhe {ee 
my valour, which will then be a torment to her contempt. 
He on the ground, my ſpeech of inſultment ended on his 
dead body,—and when my luſt hath dined, (which, as 1 
ſay, to vex her, I will execute in the clothes that ſhe fo 
prais'd,) to the court I'Il knock her back, foot her home 
| | | | again. 


again, She hath deſpiſed me rejoicingly, and I'll be 
merry in my revenge. | 
Re-enter PiSANIO, with the clothes. 


Be thoſe the garments ? - Woe 

Piſ. Ay, my noble lord. | 5 

Clo. How long is't ſince ſhe went to Milford-Haven ? 

Piſ. She can ſearce be there yet. 

Clo, Bring this apparel to my chamber; that is the 
ſecond thing that I have commanded thee : the third is, 
that thou wilt be a voluntary mute to my deſign. Be but 
duteous, and true preferment ſhall tender itſelf to thee.— 
My revenge is now at Milford; Would I had wings to 
follow it Come, and be true.  [Exz. 

Pi/. Thou bidd'ſt me to my loſs: for, true to thee, 
Were to preve falſe, which I will never be, ; 

To him that is moſt true *.—To Milford go, 

And find not her whom thou purſu*ſt. Flow, flow, 

You heavenly bleflings, on her! This fool's ſpeed 

Be croſt with ſlowneſs ; labour be his meed ! [ Exito 


SCENE YL 
Before the Cave of Belarius. 


Enter IMOGEN, in Boy's Clothes. 


Imo. I ſee, a man's life is a tedious one: 
have tir*d myſelf; and for two nights together 
Have made the ground my bed. I ſhould be ſick, 
But that my reſolution helps me. — Milford, 
When from the mountain top Piſanio ſnew'd thee, 
Thou waſt within a ken: O Jove! I think, 
Foundations fly the wretched: ſuch, I mean, 
Where they ſhould be reliev'd. Two beggars told me, 
I could not miſs my way : Will poor folks lie, 
That have afflictions on them; knowing tis 
A puniſhment, or trial? Ves: no wonder, | 
When rich ones ſcarce tell true: To lapſe in fullneſs 


* To bim that is moſt true.—] Piſanio, notwithſtanding his maſ- 
ter's letter, commanding the murder of Imogen, conſiders him as true, 
ſuppoſing, as he has already ſaid to her, that Poſthumus was abuſed by 
lome villain, equally an enemy to them both. MaLoNE., 


1 Is 
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Is ſorer , than to lie for need; and falſnooõdle 
Is worſe in kings, than beggars.— pr bed 1; ---... 
Thou art one oꝰ the falſe ones: Now I think on thee; 
My hunger*s gone; but even before, I was 
At point to fink for food. —But what is this? 
Here is a path to it: Tis ſome ſavage hold: 
I were beſt not call? ; I dare not call:- yet famine, 
Ere clean it o'erthrow nature, makes it valiant. 
Plenty, and peace, breeds cowards ; hardneſs ever 
Of hardineſs is mother..-Ho! who's here? 
If any thing that's civil, ſpeak ; if ſavage, 
Take, or lend*. — Ho!—No anſwer? then I'll enter. 
Beſt draw my Word; and if mine ene 
But fear the ſword like me, he*ll ſcarcely look on't. 
Such a foe, good heavens ! | She goes into the cave, 
' 1: Tings © Entet 
1 Is forer,—] Is a greater, or beawier crime; JonkRSOR. 
2 J were beſt not call ;—] Mr. Pope was ſo little acquainted with the 
language of Shakſpeare's age, that inſtead of this the original reading; 
he ſubſtituted—'Tevere beſt not call. MALONR. 
3 If any thing that's civil, ſpeak ; if ſavage, | 
Take, or lend,—] I queſtion Whether, after the words, iF ſavage; 
a line be not loſt. I can offer nothing better than to read: 
Ho ! who's here? a 
If any thing that's civil, zake or lend, 
If ſavage, ſpeak. PA; OE 1 . 
If you are civiliſed and peaceable, take a price for what I want, or lend 
it for a future recompence; if you are rough inhoſpitable inhabitants 
of the mountain, ſpeak, that I may know my ſtate. JohN M . 
It is by no means neceſſary to ſuppoſe that ſavage bold ſignifies the 
| Habitation of a beaſt, It may as well be uſed for the cave of a ſavage, 
or wild man, Who, in the romances of the time, were repreſented as 
reſiding in the woods, like the famous Orſon, Bremo in the play of 
Mucedorus, or the ſavage in the ſeventh canto of the fourth book of 
Spenſer's Faery Queen, and the bth B. C. 4. SrEEVINs. 
The meaning, I think is, If any one reſides here that is accuſtomed 
to the modes of civil life, anſwer me; but if this be the habitation of 
a wild and uncultivated man, or of one baniſhed from ſociety, that 
will enter into no converſe, let him at leaſt flently furniſh we with 
enough to ſupport me, accepting a price for it, or giving it to me with- 
out a price, in conſideration of future recompence. Dr. Johnſon's in- 
terpretation of the words Take, or lend, is ſupported by what Imogen 
ſays afterwards— | : ef | | 
« Before I enter'd here, I call'd; and thought 
„„To have begg'd, or bought, what I have took.“ 


but 
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Enter BELARIUS, GUIDERIUS, and ARvIRAC Us. 
Bel. You, Polydore, have prov'd beſt woodman !“, and 
Are maſter of the feaſt: Cadwal, and J, | 
Will play the cook, and fervant ; *tis our match: 
The ſweat of induſtry would dry, and die, 
But for the end it works to. Come; our ſtomachs 
Will make what's homely, ſavoury : Wearineſs 
Can ſnore upon the flint, when reſty ſloth * 
Finds the down pillow hard.—Now, peace be here, 
Poor houſe, that keep'ſt thyſelf! 
Gui, I am throughly weary. | | 
Arv. I am weak with toil, yet ſtrong in appetite. 
Gui. Te is cold meat i' the cave; we'll brouze on 
that, 
Whilſt what we have kill'd be cook*d. 
Bel. Stay; come not in: [ looking in, 
But that it eats our victuals, I ſhould think 
Here were a fairy. 
Gui, What's the matter, ' fir? 
Bel. By Jupiter, an angel! or, if not 
An earthly paragon !—Behold divinenefs 
No elder than a boy! 


Enter IMOGEN. 


Imo. Good maſters, harm me not: 
Before I enter'd here, I call'd; and thou ht 
To have begg'd, or bought, what I have took: Good troth, 
{ have ſtolen nought ; 3 nor would not, though I had found | 


* 


— 


but ſuch licentious alterations as transferring words from one line to 
another, and tranſpoſing the words thus transferred, ought, in Py Ap- 
A never to be admitted, MAL OE. 
In the next act Imogen ſays, 
Our courtiers ſay, all's ſavage but at court,” 
and in As you like it, Orlando ſays, '. © ; | 
i I thought that all things had been ſavage hers” Tous 
2 — beſt e i. e. the belt archer. 0. in the Rape of 
ucrece s 
& He is no wobdinds that doth bend his bow 
« Againſt a poor unſeaſonable doe,” MaLoNE. 
= while reſty floth—] Refty fignified, mouldy, rank, See Mio- 
ben av. The word is yet uſed in the north. Perhaps, however, it is 
bere uſed 1 in us lame n in which it is applied to a horſe. MA LON R. 


d 3 | Gold 
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Gold ſtrew'd o the floor 5, Here's money for my meat: 
J would have left it on the board, ſo ſoon 
As I had made my meal; and parted 
With prayers for the provider. 
Gui. Money, youth ? | | 
Arv. All gold and filver rather turn to dirt! 
As *tis no better reckon'd, but of thoſe 
Who worſhip dirty gods. 
Ino. I ſee, you are angry: 
Know, if you kill me for my fault, I ſhould 
Have dy'd, had I not made it. 
Bel. Whither bound ? | 
Imo. To Milford-Haven. 
Bel. What's your name ? 
Imo. Fidele, fir; I have a kinſman, who 
Is bound for Italy; he embark'd at Milford; | 
To whom being going, almoſt ſpent with hunger, 
I am fallen in this offence. 
Bel. Pr'ythee, fair youth, 


Think us no churls ; nor meaſure our good minds 


By this rude place we live in. Well encounter'd! 
*Tis almoſt night: you ſhall have better cheer 
Ere you depart; and thanks, to ſtay and eat it.— 
Boys, bid him welcome. | 

Gui. Were you a woman, youth, | 
I ſhould woo hard, but be your groom. —In honeſty 
TI bid for you, as I'd buy. PO” | 


S -' the flaor,] Old Copy— the floor. Corrected by Hanmer, 
| MAL0N8F 
6 T ſhould 60 bard, but be your groom.—In bonefly | 
T bid for you, as I'd buy. The: old copy reads—as I do buy. The 
correction was made by Sir T. Hanmer. He reads unneceſſarlly, Tdi bid 
for you, &c. In the folio the line is thus pointed: 
| I ſhould woo hard, but be your groom in honeſty : 
I bid for you, &c. MaLonx, 
I think this paſſage might be better read thus; 
T1 ſhould cue bard, but be your groom, —In bonefty 
| bid fer you, as I'd buy. 
That is, I ſhould woo hard, but I would be your bride-groom. [And 
when I ſay that 1 would 20% bard, be aſſured that] in honeſty I bid 
for you, oaly at the rate at which I would purchaſe Jou. T v . a 


4 x a r. 


it: 
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Arv. I'll make't my comfort. 19555 
He is a man; I'll love him as my brother — 
And ſuch a welcome as I'd give to him, | 
After long abſence, ſuch is yours :=Moſt welcome! 
Be ſprightly, for you fall mongſt friends, 
Ino. Mongſt friends! 7 Rp EY 
If brothers ?—' Would it had been ſo, that they 
Had been my father's ſons ! then had my prize Ag, 
Been leſs; and ſo more equal ballaſting? fo Go 
To thee, Poſtnumus. 
Bel. He wrings at ſome diſtreſs. 
Gui. Would, I could free't ! 
Ar. Or I; whate'er it be, | | | 
What pain it coſt, what danger! Gods! | 
Bel. Hark, boys. [ whiſpering. 
Imo. Great men, | 
That had a court no bigger than this cave, 
That did attend themes, and had the virtue 
Which their own conſcience ſeal'd them, (laying by 
That nothing gift of differing multitudes *,) 8 
5 * Ou 


7 - then bad my prize | 
Been les; and ſo more * Ballaſting -] Hanmer reads plauſibly, 


but without neceſſity, price for prize, and balancing for ballaſting. He 


is followed by Dr. Warburton. The meaning is, — Had I been leſs a 
prize, I ſhould not have been too heavy for Poſthumus. JouNsoN., | 

Between prize and price the diſtinction was not always obſerved in 
our authour*s time, nor is it at this day; for who has not heard perſons 
above the valgar confound them, and talk of high-priz'd and lows | 
prix d goods? MaALONE. 3 65 

The ſenſe is, then had the prize thou haſt maſtered in me been leſs, 
and not have ſunk thee, as I have done, by over-lading thee. Hr ATR. 

8 That nothing gift of differing multitudes, )] The poet muſt mean, 
that court, that 3 adoration, which the ſhifting vulgar pay 
to the great, is a tribute of no price or value. I am perſuaded there- 
fore our poet coined this participle from the French verb, 'and wrote; 

That nothing gift of defering multitudes: | 

i. e. obſequious, paying deference.—Deferer, Ceder par reſpect a guel- 
cun, 6beir, condeſcendre, &c.—Deferent, civil, reſpectucux, &c. Ri- 
chelet. TREZORAL D. i g 
Fe is followed by Sir T. Hanmer and Dr. Warburton; but I do not 
ſee why differing may not be a general epithet, and the expreſſion 
equivalent to the many - beaded * Jokxsox. | : 
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Could not out- peer theſe twain. Pardon me, gods! 
I'd change my ſex to be companion with them, 
Since Leonatus falſe?. | O 

Bel. It ſhall be ſo: i | 3s) 
Boys, we'll go dreſs our hunt.— Fair youth, come in: 
Diſcourſe is heavy, faſting ; when we have ſupp' d, 
We'll mannerly demand thee of thy ftory, 
So.far as thou wilt ſpeak it. | 

Gui, Pray, draw near. | | 

Ar. The night to the owl, and morn to the lark, leſs 

welcome. | oo 


Imo. Thanks, fir. | | 
Arv. I pray, draw near. | [ Exeunt, 


| SCENE Vi 
. Rome. 5 
Enter two Senators, and Tribunes. 
1. Sen. This is the tenor of the emperor's writ ; 
That ſince the common men are now in action 


*Gainft the Pannonians and Dalmatians ; 
And that * the legions now in Gallia are 


It certainly may; but then nothing is predicated of the many-headed 
multitude, unleſs we ſupply words that the text does not exhibit, 
«© That worthleſs boon of the differing or many-headed multitude, 
[ attending upon them, and paying their court to them ;]“ or ſuppoſe the 
whole line to be a periphraſis for adulation or obeiſance. 

There was no ſuch word as defering or * in Shakſpeare's 
time. Deferer a une compaigne, Cotgrave in his Dictionary, 1611, 
explains thus: © To yeeld, referre, or attribute much, unto a com- 
panie.” MaLoNE. 
That nothing gift which the multitude are ſuppoſed to beſtow, is 
glory, reputation, which is a preſent of little value from their hands; | 
as they are neither unanimous in giving it, nor conſtant in continu- 
ing it. HEATH. | 

9 Since Leonatus falſe.] As Shakſpeare has uſed « thy miſtreſs' 
ear, and © Menelaus' tent, for thy miſtreſſes ear, and Menelauſes tent, 
ſo, with ſtill greater licence, he uſes—Since Leonatus falſe, for—Since 
Leonatus is falſe.—It has been propoſed to read—Since Leonare is falſe, 

MALONE. 

* That ſince the common men are now in action 

*Gainſt the Pannonians ard Dalmatians, | 
And that, &c. ] Theſe facts are hiſtorical, STEEZVENS. 
: See p. 387, N. 5. MALONE. ' | s £47 
Full 
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Full weak to undertake our wars againſt 
The fallen-off Britons ; that we do incite 
The gentry to this buſineſs : He creates 
Lucius pro-conſul : and to you the tribunes, 
For this immediate levy, he commands 
His abſolute commiſſion *. Long live Cæſar! 
Tri. Is Lucius general of the forces? 
2. Sen. Ay. 1 5 
Tri. Remaining now in Gallia ? 
1. Sen. With thoſe legions © | 
Which I have ſpoke of, whereunto your levy 
Muſt be ſupplyant : The words of your commiſſion 
Will tie you to the numbers, and the time 
Of their diſpatch. _ | 
Tri. We will diſcharge our duty. [ Exeunt. 


— —v— — 


ACT.W,SCEME TK 
The foreſt, near the cave. 


Enter CLOTEN. 


Co. J am near to the place where they ſhould meet, if 
Piſanio have mapp'd it truly. How fit his garments 
ſerve me! Why ſhould his miſtreſs, who was made 
by him that made the tailor, not be fit too? the rather 
(ſaving reverence of the word) for, tis ſaid, a woman's 
fitneſs comes by fits. Therein I muſt play the workman. 
I dare ſpeak it to myſelf, (for it is not vain-glory, for a 
man and his glaſs to confer; in his own chamber, I 
mean, ) the lines of my body are as well drawn as his; no 
leſs young, more ſtrong, not beneath him in fortunes, 
beyond him in the advantage of the time, above him in 
birth, alike converſant in general ſervices, and more re- 


— 


Z — to yon - be commands 4.1 | 
His abſolute commiſſion.—] He commands the commiſſion to be 
given to you, So we lay, I ordered the materials to the workmen, _ 

FFF Jonxsox. 
markable 
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markable in ſingle oppoſitions ? : yet this imperſeverant 4 
thing loves him in my deſpight. What mortality is! 
Poſthumus, thy head, which now is growing upon thy 
ſhoulders, ſhall within this hour be off; thy miſtreſs 
enforced; thy garments cut to pieces before thy faces: 
and all this done, ſpurn her home to her father; who 
may, haply, be a little angry for my ſo rough uſage: 
but my mother, having power of his teſtineſs, ſhall turn 
all into my commendations. My horſe is tied up ſafe; 
Out, ſword, and to a ſore — Fortune, put them 


into my hand! This is the very deſcription of their meet- 


ing- place; and the fellow dares not deceive me. [ Exit. 


S N, 
Before the Cave. 


Enter, from the cave, BELARTIus, Gufpzkfus, Ak- 
VIRAGUS, and IMOGEN. 


Bel. You are not well: [zo Imo.] remain here in the 
cave; | 
We'll come to you after hunting, 


* , 


3 in fingle oppoſitions :] In ſingle combat. So, in X. Henry IV. P. I. 
« In finple oppoſition, hand to hand, Fi 
« He did confound the beſt part of an hour, 
« In changing hardiment with great Glendower,” 
An oppoſite was in Shakſpeare the common phraſe for an adverſary, 
or antagoniſt, See Vol. VI. p. 615, n. 5. MALONE. 
4 — imperſeverant—] Thus the former editions. Hanmer reads 
ill-perſeverants JouN$SON, | | 
Imperſeverant may mean no more than perſeverant, like im-boſom'd, 
impaiſion'd, immaſk'd. STEEvEns. | 
5 — — thy face :] Poſthumus was to have his head ſtruck off, 
and then His garments cut to pieces before his face]! We ſhould read, 
ber face, i.e. Imogen's: done to deſpite her, who had ſaid, ſhe eſteem · 
ed Poſthumus's garment above the perſon of Cloten. WAR BURTON. 
Shakſpeare, who in the Winter's Tale, makes a clown ſay, If 
thou'lt ſee a thing to talk on after thou art dead, would not ſcruple 
to give the expreſſion in the text to ſo fantaſtiek a character as Cloten. 
The garments of Poſthumus might indeed be cut to pieces ſore bit 
face, though his head were off; no one, however, but Cloten would 
conſider this circumſtance as any aggravation of the inſult, Ma "= 
1 70. 


— 
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Arv. Brother, ſtay here: [zo Imogen. 
Are we not brothers? 

Imo. So man and man ſhould be; 
But clay and clay differs in dignity, 
Whoſe duſt is both alike. I am very fick. 

Gui. Go you to hunting, Pl abide with him. 

Imo. So ſick I am not ; —yet I am not well: 


But not ſo citizen a wanton, as 


To ſeem to die, ere ſick: So pleaſe you, leave me; 
Stick to your journal courſe: the breach of cuſtom 
Is breach of all *. I am ill; but your being by me 
Cannot amend me: Society is no comfort 
To one not ſociable: I am not very ſick, 
Since I can reaſon of it. Pray you, truſt me here: 
I'll rob none but myſelf; and let me die, 
Stealing ſo poorly, | 
Gui. I love thee; I have ſpoke it: | 
How much the quantity 7, the weight as much, 
As I dolove my father. | 
Bel. What? how? how ? | 
Arw. If it be fin to ſay ſo, fir, I yoke me 
In my good brother's fault : I know not why, 
I love this youth; and I have heard you ſay, 
| Love's reaſon's without reaſon: the bier at door, 
And a demand who is't ſhall die, I'd ſay, 
My father, not this youth | 
Bel. O noble ftrain ! LAlde. 
O worthineſs of nature! breed of greatneſs ! 
Cowards father cowards, and baſe things ſire baſe: 
Nature hath meal, and bran; contempt, and grace. 


6 Stick to your journal courſe : the breach of cuſtom 
Is hens of all.] Keep . daily courſe a if the 
ſtated plan of life is once broken, nothing follows but gy 
| | - JOHN SONs 
7 How much the quantity, —] I read: 
As much the quantity. JonunsoN. | 
Surely the preſent reading has exactly the ſame meaning. How 
much ſoever the maſs of my affection to my father may be, ſo much 
preciſely is my love for thee: and as much as my filial love weighs, 
io much alſo weighs my affection for thee, MALON E. 
| I am 
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I am not their father; yet who this ſhould be, 
Doth miracle itſelf, 10% d before me.— : 
*Tis the ninth hour o the morn. 

Arwv. Brother, farewel. | 

Imo. I wiſh ye ſport. 

Arwv. You health.—So pleaſe you, fir *. 

Ino. | Afide.] Theſe are kind creatures. Gods, * 

lies I have heard! 

Our courtiers ſay, all's ſavage, but at court: 
Experience, O, thou diſprov'ſt report! 
The imperious ſeas breed monſters ; for the diſh, 
Poor tributary rivers as ſweet fiſh. 
I am ſick fill ; heart-fick —Piſanio, 
I'll now taſte of thy drug. 

Gui. I could not ftir himꝰ: | 
He ſaid, he was gentle, but unfortunate *; 5 
Diſhoneſtly afflicted, but yet honeſt. | 

Aro. Thus did he anſwer me: yet ſaid, hereafter 
I might know more, 

Bel. To the field, to the field: 
We'll leave you for this time; goin, and reſt, 

Arv. We'll not be long away. 

Bel. Pray, be not fick, 
For you muſt be our houſewife. 

Imo. Well, or ill, 
J am bound to you. FS 

Bel. And ſhalt be ever *®.— - \Exit Imogen. 
This youth, howe'er diftreſs'd, appears, he hath had 
Good anceſtors. | 

Arv. How angel-like he Sire : 


s mm So pleaſe you, fre] I cannot reliſh this courtly phraſe * the 
mouth of Arviragus. It ſhould rather, I think, begin Imogen's ſpeech. 
| TyRWHITTFo 
* The imperious y —] Impericus was uſed by Shakſpeare for im- 
perial. See p. 264, n. ®. MALON E. 
9 I could net ſtir him :] Not move him to tell his ſtory. Jonnson. 
— gentle, but unfortunate ; ] Gentle, is well born, of birth ove 
vulgar. JoHNSONs 
> And ſhalt be ever. —] That is, you ſhall ever receive from me 
the ſame kindneſs that you do at — you ſhall thus; only be 
bound to me for ever. MALoNE, 
Gui © 
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Gui. But his neat cookery 3! He cut our roots in cha- 
racters; | | | 
And ſauc'd our broths, as Juno had been ſick, 
And he her dieter. 5 
Aru. Nobly he yokes 
A ſmiling with a ſigh : as if the ſigh 
Was that it was, for not being ſuch a ſmile; 
The ſmile mocking the ſigh, that it would fly 
From ſo divine a temple, to commix gd 
With winds that ſailors rail at. | 


 Gaid, I do note, | A 
That grief and patience, . rooted in him both +, 
Mingle their ſpurs together 5. 

Arv. Grow, patience! | 
And let the ſtinking elder®, grief, untwine 
His periſhing root, with the increaſing vine ! 


3 Gui, But bis neat cookery } wig Only the firſt four words of this 
ſpeech are given in the old copy to Guiderius : The name of Arvira- 
guns is prefixed to the remainder, as well as to the next ſpeech. The 
corection was made by Mr. Steevens. MALONE. : RE 
+ — rooted in him both, ] Old Copy—in them. Corrected by Mr, 

Pope. MALONE, | 
5 Mingle their ſpurs togetber.] Spurs are the longeſt and largeſt lead- 
ing roots of trees. Our poet has again uſed the ſame word in The 
Tempe: . | 

; © —— the ſtrong-bas'd promontory 
« Have I made ſhake, and by the ſpurs 
c Pluck'd up the pine and cedar,” | 
Hence probably the ſpur of a poſt ; the ſhort wooden buttreſs affixed 
to it, to keep it firm in the ground. M ALOE. 

© — ſtinking elder, —] Shakſpeare had only ſeen Engliſh vines which 
grow againſt walls, and therefore may be ſometimes entangled with the 
elder. Perhaps we ſhould read-—untzwine—from the vine. JOHNSON» 
Surely this is the meaning of the words without any change. May 
patience increaſe, and may the ſtinking elder, grief, uo longer twine 
his decaying [or deſtructive, if periſping is uſed aQively,] root with 
the vine, patience, thus increaſing !—As to untwine is here uſed for 
to ceaſe to tevine, fo, in K. Henry VIII. the word uncontemned having 
been uſed, the poet has conſtructed the remainder of the ſenterice as if 

he had written not contemned. See Vol. VII. p. 76, n. 8. MALoNE. 
Sir John Hawkins propoſed to read —entauine. He ſays, Let the 
ſtinking elder [Grief ] entwine his root with the vine [ Patience], and in 
the end Patience muſt outgrow Grief,” STxxvENs, 2.1 
0 ; Ts ; Eto 
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- Bel. It is great morning*. Come; away,—Who" 8 there! 
Enter CLor Ex. 


Cle. I cannot find thoſe runagates; that = "230 4 
Hath mock'd me:—I am faint. | 
Bel. "Thoſe runagates!. 
Means he nat us.7 I partly know him; *tis 
Cloten, the ſon o the queen. I fear ſome ambuſh. 
I ſaw him not theſe many years, and yet | 
I know *tis he :=We are held as outlaws:—Hence. 
Gui, He is but one: You ue my brother ſearch 
What companies are near: pray you, away; 
Let me alone with him. 8 
[ Exeunt BELARIUS, and ARVIRAGUS. 
Cle. Soft! What are you 
That fly me thus? ſome villain mountaineers ? 
I have heard of ſuch.—What flave art thou? 
Gui. A thing, 
More laviſh did I ne'er, than anſwering 
4 flave® without a knock. 
Clo. Thou art a robber, 
A law-breaker, a villain: Yield thee, thief. 
Gui. To who? to thee ? What art thou? Have not [I 
An arm as big as thine ? a heart as big ? 
Thy words, I grant, are bigger ; - for I wear not 
My dagger in my mouth 7. Say, what thou art; 
Why I ſhould yield to thee? 
Clo. Thou villain baſe, 
Know'ſt me not by my clothes? 
Gui. No, nor thy tailor, raſcal, 
Who is thy grandfather ; he made thoſe clothes, 
Which, as it ſeems, make thee®. | 


5 It is great morning. A Galliciſm. Grand jour. STEEVENS. 
© 4 Joe] i. e. then anſwering that abuſive word, fla ve. Masox. 
7 — for I wear not 
ſy dagger in my mouth.) So, in | Solyman and Perſeda, 1599: 
6c 277 gbt not with my tongue: this is my oratrix.” MATLONE · 
8 No, nor 8 tailor, raſcal, 
Who is thy grandfather ; 3 be made theſe clothes, 
Which, as it ſeems, make thee.] See a note on a ſimilar paſſage in 
a former ſcene, p. 391, n. 9. STEZVENS. Ch 
0s 
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Clo. Thou precious varlet, 
My tailor made them not. 

Gui. Hence then, and thank | 
The man that gave them thee. Thou art ſome fool; 
Jam loth to beat thee, | \ 

Clo. Thou injurious thief, 

Hear but my name, and tremble. 

Gui, What's thy name? 

Clo. Cloten, thou villain, | I's 5 

Gui. Cloten, thou double villain, be thy name, 

I cannot tremble at it; were it toad, or adder, ſpider, 
Twould move me ſooner. ; 
Clo, To thy further fear, 8 | 
Nay, to thy mere confuſion, thou ſhalt know 20S 

I am ſon to the queen. | | 

Gui, J am ſorry for't; not ſeeming 
So worthy as thy birth. 

Clo. Art not afeard ? 7525 
Sui. Thoſe that I reverence, thoſe I fear; the wiſe: 

At fools I laugh, not fear them. | | 

Clo. Die the death: 

When J have ſlain thee with my proper hand, 

Pl! follow thoſe that even now fled hence, 

And on the gates of Lud's town ſet your heads: 

Yield, ruſtick mountaineer?, [ Exeunt, fighting. 
g *Exter 


' 9 Yield, ruftick mountaineer.] I believe, upon examination, the cha- 
racter of Cloten will not prove a very conſiſtent one. Act I. ſc. iv. the 
lords who are converſing with him on the ſubject of his rencontre with 
Poſthumus, repreſent the latter as having neither put forth his ſtrength 
or courage, but ſtill advancing forwards to the prince, who retired be- 
fore him; yet at this his laſt appearance, we ſee him fighting gallant- 
ly, and falling by the hand of Arviragus. The ſame perſons after- 
wards ſpeak of him as of a mere aſs or idiot; and yet, Act III. ſc. i. 

he returns one of the nobleſt and moſt reaſonable anſwers to the Roman 
envoy: and the reſt of his converſation. on the ſame occaſion, though 
it may lack form a little, by no means reſembles the language of folly. 
He behaves with proper dignity and civility at parting with Lucius, 
and yet is ridiculous and brutal in his treatment of Imogen. Belarius 
deſcribes him as not. having ſenſe enough to know what fear is (which 

he defines as being ſometimes the effect of judgment); and = he 
orms 
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Enter BELAR1UsS, and ARVIRAGUS. 


Bel. No company's abroad. Jo 
Arwv. None in the world: You did 38 him, fare, 
Bel. I cannot tell: Long is it ſince I ſaw him, 
But time hath nothing blurr'd thoſe lines of favour 
Which then he wore the ſnatches in his voice, 
And burſt of ſpeaking *, were as pak I am nne, 
Twas very Cleten. 
Arv. In this place we left TER dw 1003 £93: 
I wiſh my. brother make good time with him, 
You ſay he is ſo fell. | 
Bel. Being ſcarce made up, 
I mean, to man, he had not apprehenſion 
Of roaring terrors; for defect of judgment 
Is oft the cure of fear: But mn, ty brother. 


5 | Re-enter 


forms very artful ſchemes for gaining the affeQion of his miſtreſs, by 
| means of her attendants ; to get her perſon into his power afterwards; 
and ſeems to be no leſs acquainted with the character of his father, 
and the aſcendancy the queen maintained over his uxorious weakneſs, 
We find Cloten, in ſhort, repreſented at once as brave and daſtardly, 
civil and brutal, ſagacious and fooliſh, without the ſubtilty of diſtinc- 

| tion, and thoſe ſhades of gradation between ſenſe and folly, virtue and 
vice, which conſtitute the excellence of ſuch mixed characters as Polo- 
nius in Hamlet, and the Nurſe in Romeo and Fuliet. STEEVENS. 

1 — the ſnate bes in bis voice, 

And burſt of ſpealing,.—] This is one of our authour's ſtrokes of 
obſervation, An abrupt and tumultuous utterance very frequently ac- 
companies a confuſed uy cloudy underſtanding. . Jon Ns ON. 

2 — for defect of judgment 1 5 
I oft the cure of fe * Par ] The old copy reads— 
— for defect of judgment 
Is oft the cauſe of fear. 
and Mr. Tollet thinks it may be right, underſtanding fear in the ſenſe 
of exciting fear in others, a fignification which it bore formerly, So, 
in K. Henry VI. P. III. 
% For Warwick was a bug that ak us alle” 
Again, in . Henry IV. P. II. 
„gal theſe bold fears 
Thou ſee'ſt with peril I have ES os 
But the. * to this interpretation is, that in this your of the 
entence 
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Re-enter GulbERIU s, with Cloten's Head. 


Gui. This Cloten was a fool; an empty purſe, 
There was no money in't: not Hercules : 
Could have knock'd out his brains, for he had none: 
Yet I not doing this, the fool had borne | 
My head, as I do his, EL 

Bel. What haſt thou done ? 

Gui. J am perfe&3, what: cut off one Cloten's head, 
Son to the queen, after his own report; 
Who, call'd me traitor, mountaineer ; and ſwore, 
With his own ſingle hand he'd take us in“, 

| | Diſplace 


ſentence it was evidently the poet's intention to aſſign a reaſon for 
Cloten's being himſelf free from apprebenſion, not to account for his 
terrifyigg others. 

It is undoubtedly true, that defect of judgment, or not rightly eſtima- 
ting the degree of danger and the means of refiſtance, is often the cauſe 
of fear: the being poſſeſſed of judgment alſo may occaſion fear, as he 
© who maturely weighs all circumſtances will know preciſely his danger; 
while the inconſiderate is raſh and fool-hardy z but neither of theſe 
aſſertions, however true, can account for Cloten's having no appreben- 
ſionof roaring terrors; and therefore the text muſt be corrupt. Mr. 
Theobald amended the paſſage by readingz 

for the effe of judgment 
ls oft the cauſe of fear. » 
but, though Shakſpeare has in X. Richard III. uſed effect and cauſe as 
ſynony mons, I do not think it probable he would ſay the effe& was the 
cauſe ; nor do I think the effe& and the defect likely to have been con- 
founded: beſides, the paſſage thus amended is liable to the objection 
already ſtated, 1 have therefore adopted Sir Thomas Hanmer's emen- 
dation. MALONE. | 
Hanmer reads, with equal juſtneſs of ſentiment : 

for defe& of judgment 

ls oft the cure of fear. 
But, I think, the play of effect and cauſe more reſembling the manner 
of our authour. JoHN So NL. | 

Kr IT am perfect, what :] I am well informed, what. So, in this 
Pay: | 


I'm perfect, the Pannonians are in arms. Joxnson. 
4 — take us in, ] To take in, was the phraſe in uſe for to apprebend 
an out-law, or to make him amenable to publick juſtice. JounsoN. 

To take in means, ſimply, to conquer, to ſubdue, So, in Antony 
and Cleopatra: | 8 | 

4c cut the Ionian ſeas, 
* And take in Toryne. STEZVENS. 

Yor, VIII. E e That 


— 
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Diſplace our heads, where, thanks to the gods“, they grow, 
And ſet them on Lud's town. 5 
Bel. We are all undone. E 
Gai. Why, worthy father, what have we to loſe, 
But, that he ſwore to take, our lives ? The law 
Protects not us: Then why ſhould we be tender, 
To let an arrogant piece of fleſh threat us; 
Play judge, and executioner, all himſelf; 
For we do fear the law 5 ? What company 


, 
/ 


Diſcover you abroad ? | | 
Bel. No ſingle ſoul | 
Can we ſet eye on, but, in all ſafe reaſon, 
He muſt have ſome attendants. Though his honour 
Was nothing but mutation ©; ay, and that 
ns | | From: 


That Mr. Steevens's explanation of this phraſe is the true one, ap- 
pears from the preſent alluſion to Cloten's ſpeech, and alſo from the 
ſpeech itſelf in the former part of this ſcene, He had not threatened 
to render theſe outlaws amenable to juftice, but to kill them with his - 
own hand: | 

« Die the death: 
cc When have ſlain thee 7vith my proper band, &c. 

c He'd ferch us in,“ is uſed a little lower g Belarius, in the ſenſe 
aſſigned by Dr. Tohnſon to the phraſe before us, MAL ONE. 
* thanks to the gods, ] The word to was inſerted by Mr. Rowe, 

e | | Maronz, 

For we do fear the law ?} For is here uſed. in the ſenſe of becauſe. 
So, in Marlowe's Few of Malta, 1633: f | 

6 See the ſimplicity of theſe boſe ſlaves! 

6 Who, for the villains have no faith themſelves, 

« Think me to be a ſenſeleſs lump of clay.“ | 
Again, in Orhellos  _ 7 

& And, for I know thou art full of love, c. MaLoXxt. 

6 — Though bis honour | 
Was nothing but mutation, &c.] What has his honour to do here, 

in his being changeable in this ſort?” in his acting as a madman, or 
not? I have ventured to ſubſtitute humour, againſt the authority of the 
printed copies: and the meaning ſeems plainly this: © Though he was 
always fickle to the laſt degree, and governed, by Þumour, not ſound 
ſenſe ; yet not madneſs itſelf could make him ſo hardy to attempt an 
enterprize of this nature alone, and unſeconded.” TREORBRBALD. 

The text is right, and means, that the only notion he had of ho- 
pour, was the faſhion, which was perpetually changing. WARRURT. 

The ſenſe neceſſarily requires, that we ſhould adopt Theobald's 
amendment. Belarius is ſpeaking of the diſpoſition of Cloten, not 

$ . I 


-- 
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From one bad thing to worſe; not frenzy, not 
Abſolute madneſs could ſo far have rav'd, 
To bring him here alone: Although, perhaps, 
It may be heard at court, that ſuch as we 
Cave here, hunt here, are out-laws, and in time 
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May make ſome ſtronger head; the which he hearing, 


(As it is like him,) might break ont, and ſwear 
He'd fetch us in; yet is't not probable 
To come alone, either he ſo undertakin g. 


Or they ſo ſuffering: then on good 
If we do fear this body hath a tail 


More perilous than the head. 
Arv. Let ordinance 


Come as the gods foreſay it: howſoe'er, 


My brother hath done well. 
Bel. J had no mind | 


To hunt this day: the boy Fidele's ſickneſs 


Did make my way long forth 7. 
Gui, With his own ſword, 


Which he did wave againſt my throat, I have ta'en 
His head from him: I'll throw it into the creek 
Behind our rock; and let it to the ſea, 


And tell the fiſhes, he's the queen's ſon, Cloten : ' : 
[ Exit. 


That's all I reck. _ 


Bel. I fear, *twill be reveng'd: 


Would, Polydore, thou hadft not done't ! thou 


Becomes thee well enough. 
Aru. Would I had done't, 


So the revenge alone purſued me !—Polydore, 
ch, 


I love thee brotherly; but envy 
Thou haſt robb*d me of this dee 


ground we fear, 


gh valour 


I would, revenges, 
That poſſible ſtrength might meetꝰ, would ſeek us through, 


his principles; and this account of him agrees with what Imogen ſays 
in the latter end of the ſcene, where the calls him ““ that irrepulous 


devil, Claten, Mason. 


7 Did make my way long forth.] Fidele's fickneſs made my walk 
fereb from the cave tedious. JOANSON. 


revenpess 


g 
That poſſible ſtrength might meet, ] Such purſuit of yengeance as 
fell within any poſſibility of * JonxsoN. 
| 4 4 Oey 


And 
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- And put us to our anſwer. 


Bel. Well, tis done 
We'll hunt no more to-day, nor ſeek for danger 
Where there's no profit. I pr'ythee, to our rock; 
You and Fidele play the cooks : I'll ſtay 
Till haſty Polydore return, and bring him 
To dinner preſently. 
Arv. Poor ſick Fidele! 
Tl] willingly to him: To gain his colour, 
I'd let a pariſh of ſuch Clotens blood, 


And praiſe myſelf for charity. [ Exit, 


Bel. O thou goddeſs, 
Thou divine Nature, how thyſelf thou blazon'ſ* 
In theſe two princely boys! They are as gentle 
As zephyrs, blowing below the violet, 
Not wagging his ſweet head; and yet as rough, 
Their royal blood enchaf'd, as the rudeſt wind, 


That by 2 top doth take the mountain pine, 1 
nd 


9 JT let a 1000 of ſuch Clotens Blood,] 1 would, ſays the young 

prince, to recover Fidele, kill as many Clotens as would fill a pariſh. 
OHNSON« 

« His viſage, ſays Fenner of a catchpole, was almoſt eaten through 
with peck-holes, ſa that half a pariſh of children might have played at 
cherry-pit in his face.” FARMER. 

The ſenſe of the paſſage is, I would let blood (or bleed) a whole 
pariſh, or any number, of ſuch fellows as Cloten; not, „I would let 
out a pariſh of blood.” EpwarDs. N 

Mr. Edwards is, I think, right. In the fifth act we have 

c This man hath - 
c More of thee merited, than a Band of Clotens 
66 Had ever ſcar for. MaAaLoNE. 
1 — how thyſelf thou blazon'ſt —] In the old copy the ore thou 
was is ty printed twice by the compoſitor : 
Thou divine Nature, thou thyſelf thou blazon'ſt. 
For this ſlight emendation, which the context fully ſupports, I am 


reſponſible. M ALONE. 


2 


They are as gentle 
As vepbyrs, blowing below the violet, 
Not wagging bis ſweet bead; and yet as rough, 
Their royal blood encbaf'd, as the rudeft wind, &c.] 80, in our 
authour's Lover's Complaint : 
His qualities were beauteous as his form, 


«© For maiden-tongu'd he was, and thereof free; 0 
n ; 66 e 3 
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And make him ftoop to the vale. *Tis wonder, 
That an inviſible inſtin& ſhould frame them 3 
| To royalty unlearn'd ; honour untaught ; 
Civility not ſeen from other; valour, 
That wildly grows in them, but yields a crop 
As if it had been ſow'd! Yet ſtill it's ſtrange, 
What Cloten's being here to us portends ; 
Or what his death will bring us. | 


Re-enter GU1DERIUS. 


Gui. Where's my brother? wy 
I have ſent Cloten's clot-pole down the ſtream, 
In embaſly to his mother; his body*s hoſtage A 
For his return. | \ | Solemn muſich. 
Bel. My ingenious inſtrument! . ö 
Hark, Polydore, it ſounds ! But what occaſion 
Hath Cadwal now to give it motion? Hark 
Gui. Is he at home? : 
Bel. He went hence even now. | 
Gui. What does he mean? ſince death of my deareſt 
| mother | | 
It did not ſpeak before. All ſolemn things 
Should anſwer ſolemn accidents. The matter? 
Triumphs for nothing, and lamenting toys“, 
Is jollity for apes, and grief for boys, 
Is Cadwal mad ? | | 


«© Yet, if men mov'd him, was he ſuch a ſtorm 
« As oft *twixt May and April is to ſee, © 2a 
c When winds breathe ſweet, unruly though they be.” MAL ON R. 
3 That an inviſible inſtinct ſhould frame them —] The metre, ſays 
Mr. Heath, would be improved-by reading : | 
That an inflin& inwifible ſhould frame them — , 
He probably did not perceive that in Shakſpeare's time the accent was 
laid on the ſecond ſyllable of the word inffin#. So, in one of our 
poet's Sonnets 2 
« As if by ſome inſtinct the wretch did find.“ 
The old copy certainly is right. MALoNE. = 
* — lamenting toys,—] Toys formerly ſignified freaks, or frolicks. 
One of N. Breton's peetical pieces, printed in 1577, is called, © The 
toyes of an idle head.“ See alſo Vol. VI. p. 457, n. 4, and Cole's. 
ict. 1679, in v. MALONE., | 
| E e 3 Re-enter 
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Re-enter eus, bearing THoGes as 1 er ix wad 
da... . 


Bel. _ 8 
And brings the dire occafion'in his s arms, 

Of what we blame him for! 

Arv. The bird is dead. e | 
That we have made ſo much on. I had rather 
Have ſkipp*d from ſixteen years of age to fixty, 
To have turn'd my leaping time into a crutch, 
Than have ſeen this. 

Gui. O ſweeteſt, faireſt lily! 


My brother wears thee not the one half ſo Ry 


As when thou grew'ft * 

Bel. O, melancholy ! 
Who ever yet could ſound thy bottom 5? find 
The ooze, to ſhew what coaſt thy ſluggiſh crare 
Might eaſilte harbour in *$?-— Thou bleſſed thing! 
Jove knows what man thou mightꝰ'ſt have made; but T, 


5 O, melancheiy “ 


Who ever yet only” ; thy bottom 23 So, in Alba, the Monthes 
Mind of a melancholy Lover, by R. T. 1598: 
«© This woeful tale, where forrow 1 is the ground, 
46 Whoſe n s ſuch as nere the be depth is found,” 


. 

— to ſhew nodar Ro” thy fu iſþ crare. - 
"a eafilieft harbour in F— The 000 copy badi cart. 
It is not ſurprizing that the compoſitor ſhould have ſubſtituted a 
familiar for an ugcommon word. The true reading was pointed 
out by Mr. Sympſon in a note on Fletcher's play, entitled The Cap- 
tain, p- 10. The old copy has—mighr'/f. Corrected in the ſecond 
wi. Perhaps Shakſpeare wrote—thoy, ſluggiſh crare, might'ft, &c- 
MaLoNE. 
A crare, ſays the author of The Reviſal, is a ſmall trading vellel, 
called in the Latin'of the middle ages crayera. The word occurs in 


 Heywood's Golden 


« Behold "I to Kane your craers and barks.” 

3 in Amintas fer bis Phillis, publiſhed in 1 Helicon, 
1614: 

„ Till thus my ſoule doth paſte in Charon's crare.“ 

Mr. Tollet obſerves that the word often occurs in indes, as 
twice, p. 906, Vol. If. STzzvEns, 

The word is uſed in the Stat. 2 Jac. I. c. 32. = the ononer of 
coy fits Heel, or crayer. ELAWAIT Te Th 

ou 
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Thou dy*dſt, a moſt rare boy, of melancholy 7 !—- 
How found you him? 

Arv. Stark, as you ſee: | 
Thus fmiling, as ſome fly had tickled ſlumber, 
Not as death's dart, being laugh'd at: his right cheek 
Repoſing on a cuſhion. 

Gui, Where? © 

Aru. O' the floor; | 
His arms thus leagu'd : I thought, he ſlept; and put 
My clouted brogues from off my feet, whoſe rudeneſs 
Anſwer'd my ſteps too loud. | | 

Gui, Why, he but ſleeps®: 
If he be gone, he'll make his grave a bed; 
With female fairies will his tomb be haunted, 
And worms will not come to thee, 


Thou dy'dft, a moſt rare . of melancholy !] This is the reading 
of the firſt folio, which later editors not underſtanding, have changed 
into but ah! The meaning of the paſſage I take to be this: — Jove 
knows, what man thou might'ſt ba ve made, but I know, thou died, &c. 

TyRWHITT. 
I believe, © but ab?!” to be the true reading. Ay is through the 
firſt folio, and in all books of that time, printed inſtead of ab! Hence 
probably J, which was uſed for the affirmative particle ay, crept into 
the text here. FI : | 
Heaven knows, (ſays Belarius) what a man thou would'ft have been, 
had'ſt thou lived; but alas! rbou diedſt of melancholy, while yet only a 
moſt accompliſhed boy, Maron. 
© 5 — clouted brogues—] Are ſhoes ſtrengthened with clout or Bob- 
nails, In ſome parts of England, thin plates of iron called clouts are 
likewiſe fixed to the ſhoes of ploughmen and other ruſticks. Sr EEVENS. 
A brogue is a countryman's ſhoe, faſtened with a leathern thong. 
| | Maronr. 
' '9 Why, be but ſleeps * I cannot forbear to introduce a paſſage ſome- 
what like this, from Webſter's White Devil, or Vittoria Corombona , 
on account of its fingular beauty. 1 
„4 Oh, thou ſoft natural death ! that art joint- twin 
&© To ſweeteſt lumber! no rough · bearded comet 
« Stares on thy mild departure: the dull owl 
Beats not againſt thy caſement: the hoarſe wolf 
«« Scents not thy carrion ;—pity winds thy corſe, 
«© While horror waits on princes !” : STEEVENS, 
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Aru. With faireſt flowers, 

Whilſt ſummer laſts*, and I live here, F idele. 
I'Il ſweeten thy ſad grave: Thou ſhalt not lack 
The flower, that's like thy face, pale primroſe; nor 
The azur'd hare- bell, like thy veins ; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to ſlander, 
Out-ſweeten'd not thy breath: the ruddock would, 
With charitable bill (O bill, ſore-ſhaming 
Thoſe rich-left heirs, that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument!) bring thee all this; 
Vea, and furr'd moſs beſides, when flowers are none, 
To winter-ground thy corſe “. | 

| Gui, 


1 ith faireſt flowers, 
Whilſt ſummer laſts, &c.] So, in Pericles Prince of Tyre: 
«© No, I will rob Tellus of her weede, 
& To firewe thy greene with flowers: the vellowes, blues, 
* The purple violets and marygolds, 
« Shall as a carpet hang upon thy grave, 
& While ſummer dayes dath laſt,”” SrEEVENS. 
2 — the ruddock would, \ 
With charitable bill 4 TEL thee all this : 
Yea, aad furr'd moſs beſides, when flow'rs are none, _ 
To winter-ground thy cor ſe.] Here again, the metaphor is ſtrange- 
ly mangled, What ſenſe is there in vointer- grounding a corſe with 
moſs ? A conſe might indeed be ſaid to be winter-grounded i in good 
thick clay. But the epithet furr'd to me directs us plainly to an- 
other reading, 
To winter-gown thy corſe.— 
i, e. thy ſummer habit ſhall be a light gen of flowers, thy winter ha- 
bit a good warm furr'd gown of moſss WARBURTON, | 
I have no doubt but that the rejected word was Shakſpeare's, ſince 
the protection of the dead, and not their ornament, was what he 
meant to expreſs. To winter - ground a plant, is to protect it from the 
inclemency of the winter-ſeaſon, by ftraw, dung, &c. laid over it. 
This precaution is commonly taken in reſpect of tender trees or flow- 
ers, ſuch as Arviragus, who loved F idele, repreſents her to be. 
The ruddick is the red-breaft, and is ſo called by er and 
Spenſer: 
« The tame ruddech, and the coward kite.” 
The office of covering the dead is likewiſe aſcribed to the ruddecs 
þy Drayton in his poem called The Ou, 1604: 
«4 Cov'ring with moſs the dead's uncloſed eye, 
The little redbreaft EAA charities iin : 
mn [ 22 
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Gui. Pr'ythee, have done; ei al en 

And do not play in wench-like words with that 
Which is ſo ſerious. ' Let us bury him, 5:13 9 

And not protra& with admiration what > JIE 

Is now due debt.— To the grave. : 
A4rv. Say, where ſhall's lay him? 

Gui. By good Euriphile, our mother. 


OF 


— 


* 18 
4 14 3 0 £ | 


— the raddock would, &c.] Is this an alluſion to the babes of the 
wood, or was the notion of the redhreaſt covering dead bodies, general 
before the writing that ballad? , PERCY.) 186100 At 

This paſſage is imitated by Webſter in his tragedy of The White 
Devil; and in ſuch a manner, as confirms the old reading: 

& Call for the robin- red-breaſt and the wren, 

c“ Since o'er ſhady groves they hover, 

« And with leaves and flowers do cover 

« The friendleſs bodies of unburied men 

« Call unto his funeral dole _ 

« The ant, the fieldmouſe, and the mole, 2 

„ To rear him hillocks that ſhall keep him warm.“ FARMER. 

Which of theſe two plays was firſt written, cannot now be. deter- 
mined, Webſter's play was publiſhed in 1612, that of Shakſpeare did 
not appear in print till 1623. In the preface to Webſter's play, he thus 
ſpeaks of Shakſpeare: And laſtly (without wrong laſt to be named) 
the right happy and copious induſtry of M. Shakſpeare, &c. 

5 J Pet! r 90 vas  STEEVENSs 

We may fairly conclude that Webſter imitated Shakſpeare; for in the 
ſame page from which Dr. Farmer has cited the foregoing lines, is 
found a paſſage taken almoſt literally from Hamlet. It is ſpoken by a 
diſtracted lady: eee a2 57 ET 
| 6 you're very welcome; | 

« Here's roſemary for you, and rue for you; 
« Heart's-eaſe for you; I pray make much of it 
% have left more for myſelf.” ? 

See alſo Timon of Athens, p. 51, n. 6. Dr. Warburton aſks, © What 
ſenſe is there in winter-grounding a corſe with moſs ?”* But perhaps 
winter-ground does not refer to moſs, but to the laſt antecedent, flowers. 
If this was the conſtruction intended by Shakſpeare, the paſſage 
ſhould be printed thus: N LIPS, . 

Yea, and furr'd moſs befides, when flowers are none 

. To winter-ground thy corſe. 2 
1. e. you ſhall have alſo a warm covering of moſs, when there are no 
flowers to adorn thy grave with that ornament with which WINTER 
is uſually decorated. So, in Cupid's Revenge, by B. and Fletcher, 
1625: He looks like WINTER, ſtuck here and there with freſh 
Jowers,” I have not however much confidence in this obſervation. 
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Arv. Be't fo: 
And let us, Polydore, though now our voices 
Have got the manniſh crack, fing him to the ground, 
As once our mother ; uſe like 5 and worde, 
Save that Euriphile muſt be F idele. 5 

Gui. Cadwal, 
I cannot ſing: I'll weep, and EY it with en 
For notes o forrow, out of tune, are worſe | 
Than prieſts and fanes that lie. | 

Arv. We'll ſpeak it then. 

Bel. Great griefs, I bind medicine the leſs+: : for 

. Cloten 

Is quite forgot. He was a queen's ſon, boys; 
And, 1 e came our enemy, remember, 


He was paid for thats: gh mean and mighty rotting 
Together, have one duſt; yet reverence, 
(That angel of the world ,) doth make diftintion 
Of place tween high and low. Our foe was * : 


An though you took his life, as being our foe, 
Yet bury him as a prince. 


3 4 6 once our mother ;] The old copy reads —as once ts our mother; 
the compoſitor having probably caught the word to from the preceding 
line. The correction was made by Mr. Pope. MALonx. 

4. Great griefs, 1 ſee, medicine the lefs :] So again, in _ play: 
a touch more rare 
«© Subdues all pangs, all fear.“ 
Again, By Kin eee 
ere the greater malady is brd, 
cc The leſſer is ſcarce felt. MALOo NE. 
S He was paid for that — Hanmer reads: 
Hie bas paid for that: _ . 
rather plauſibly than rightly. Paid is for puniſped. 80 Jonſon : : 
: * Twenty things more, my friend, which you know due, 
«F or which, or pay me quickly, or I'll pay you.” Joxnson, 

So Falſtaff in the Merry Wives of Windſor, after having been beaten, 
when in the dreſs of an old woman, ſays, I pay'd nothing for it 
neither, but wat paid for my learning.“ See Vol. I. p. 288, n. 6, wy 
Woke V. p. 173, n. 4 MALON E. 
revuerence, s 

( That angel of the world, J-=] Reverence, or due wird: to ſubor- 
dination, is the hrs _ keeps peace and nr" in the world, 
k Jon xsox. 
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Gui. Pray you, fetch him hither, | 
Therſites? body is as good as Ajax, 
When neither are alive, 
 Arv. If you'll go fetch him, 
We'll ſay our ſong the whilſt, - Brother, begin. | 
| | [Exit Belarius. 
Gui, Nay, Cadwal, we muſt lay his head to the eaſt; 
My father hath a reaſon forꝰt. | C6 
% A nt | 
Gui. Come on then, and remove him, 
Aru. 80, — Begin. | 
8 1: vs 
Gui. Fear #0 more the heat o the ſun “, 
Nor the furious winter's rages ; 
Thou thy wordly taſk haſt done, 
Home art gone, and ta en thy wages < 


Golden lads and girls all muſt, 
As chimney -ſweepers, come to duſt. 


Arv. Fear no more the frown o' the great, 
T hou art paſt the tyrant's ſtroke ; 
Care 19 more to clothe, and eat; 
To thee the reed is as the oak : 
| The ſcepter, learning, phyfeck *, muſt + 
All fellow this, and come to duff. | 


Gui. Fear no more the lightning-flaſh, 
 Arv. Nor the all-dreaded thunder-ſtone ; 
Gui, Fear not flander 9, cenſure raſh ; 
Arv. Thou haſt finiſh'd joy and moan : 


7 Fear no more the beat o' the ſun, &c. ] This is the topick of con- 
folation that nature dictates to all men on theſe occafions. The ſame 
farewell we have over the dead body in Lucian. Teixvoy a8Atoy &xeT6 
dH e, AEN rẽꝭ̃ ¼ñeie, CG, WARBURTON. 
8 The ſcepter, learning, &.] The poet's ſentiment ſeems to have 
been this.— All human excellence is equally ſubje& to the ſtroke of | 
death : neither the power of kings, nor the ſcience of ſcholars, nor 
the art of thoſe whoſe immediate ſtudy is the prolongation of life, can i 
protect them from the final deſtiny of man. Joxnso0N, : | { 
9 Fear not ſlander, &c.] Perhaps, | W | [+ 
Fear not ſlander's cenſure raſh, JoyNsoN, £ 


Both, 1 


—— 7 - 1 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


N 


Both. All lowers young, all lowers muſt 1 
Conſign to thee *, and come to duſt, 


Gui. No exorciſer harm thee* / 
Arv. Nor no witchcraft charm thee! 
Gui. Ghoſt unlaid forbear thee! 
Arv. Nothing ill come near thee !' 
Both. Quiet conſummation 3 hade; 

And renowned be thy graue“ 


Re-enter BELAR1US,. with the body of Cloten. 


Gut. * have done our obſequies: Come, lay him 
own. 

Bel. Here's a few flowers; but about midnight, more: 
The herbs, that have on them cold dew o' the night, 
Are ſtre wings fitt'ſt for graves. — Upon their faces 5 ;— 
You were as flowers, now wither' d: even ſo | 
Theſe herb'lets ſhall, which we upon you ſtrow.— 


Con ſign to thee,—] So, in Romeo and Fuliet: 
6c eal 
6 A dateleſs bargain to engroſſing death.“ E 

To conſign to t bee, is to ſeal the ſame contract with thee, i, e. add thei: 
names to thine upon the regiſter of death. STEEVENS. 

2 No exorciſer harm thee /] An exorciſer, it has been already ob- 
ſerved, ſignified in Shakſpeare's time, an enchanter or conjurer, not a 
perſon who had the power to lay ſpirits. See Vol. III. p. 475, n. 7. 

| Ee | | MALoNE. 

3 Quiet conſummation bave;] Conſummation is uſed in the ſame 


ſenſe in K. Edward III. 1596 


« My ſoul will yield this caſtle of my fleſh, 
« This mangled tribute, with all willingneſs, | 
« To darkneſs, conſummation, duſt, and worms.” STEEVENS. 

4 — tby grave!] For the obſequies of Fidele, a ſong was written by 
my unhappy friend, Mr. William Collins of Chichefter, a man of un- 
common learning and abilities. I ſhall give it a place at the end, in 
honour of his memory, JoxnsoN. _ 

S — Upon their faces :=] Shakſpeare did not recolle& when he 
wrote theſe words, that there was but one face on which the flowers 
could be ſtrewed. This paſſage, might have taught Dr. Warburton 
not to have diſturbed the text in a former ſcene. See p. 410, n. 5+ 
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Come on, away: apart upon our knees. | | 
The ground, that gave them firſt, has them again: 
Their pleaſures here are paſt, ſo is their pain. 
Y [ Exeunt BEL. Gul. aud ARv. 
Imo, [ awaking.] Yes, fir, to Milford- Haven ; Which 
is the way ?— CT 
I thank you.—By yon buſh ?—Pray, how far thither ? 
Ods pittikins ® !—can it be ſix miles yet? 
I have gone all night :— Faith, III lie down and ſleep. 
But, ſoft ! no bedfellow :—O, gods and goddeſſes ! 
[ /eeing the body. 
Theſe flowers are like the pleaſures of the world ; 
This bloody man, the care on't —I hope, I dream; 
For, ſo, I thought I was a cave-keeper, 
And cook to honeſt creatures: But *tis not ſo; 
Twas but a bolt of nothing, ſhot at nothing, 
Which-the brain makes of fumes : Our very eyes 
Are ſometimes like our judgments, blind. Good faith, 
I tremble ſtill with fear: But if there be 
Yet left in heaven as ſmall a drop of pity 
As a wren's eye, fear*d gods, a part of it! 
The dream's here ſtill : even when I wake, it is 
Without me, as within me; not imagin'd, felt. 
A headleſs man! The garments of Poſthumus ! 
I know the ſhape of his leg: this is his hand; 
His foot Mercurial ; his Martial thigh ; 
The brawns of Hercules: but his Jovial face 7— 
Murder in heaven ?—How?—” Tis gone.—Piſanio, 


* *Ods pittikins !—-] This diminutive adjuration is uſed by Decker 
and Webiter in Heftward Hoe, 1607; in the Shoemaker's Holiday, or 
the Gentle Craft, 1600: It is derived from God's my pity, which like- 
wiſe occurs in Cymbeline. STEEVENS» 

bis Jovial face] Fovial face ſignifies in this place, ſuch a 
face as belongs to Jove. It is frequently uſed in the ſame ſenſe by other 
old dramatick writers. So Heywood, in The Silver Ages  ' 

6 Alcides here will ſtand, To 
10 plague you all with his high Fowial hand.“ 
Again, in his Golden Age, 1611, ſpeaking of Jupiter: 

we all that ſtand, ; 

« Sink in the weight of his high Fovial hand. STzEvENs. 


All 


„ 


All curſes madded Hecuba gave the Greeks, 

And mine to boot, be darted on thee! Thou, 
Conſpir'd with that irregulous devil *, Cloten, 

Haſt here cut off my lord. — To write, and read, 

Be henceforth treacherous - Damn'd Piſanio 

Hath with his forged letters, -damn'd Piſanio— 

From this moſt braveft veſſel of the world 

Struck the main-top !—O, Poſthumus ! alas, 

Where is thy head? where's that? Ah me ! where's that? 

Piſanio might have kill'd thee at the heart, 

And left this head on *. How ſhould this be? Piſanio? 

*Tis he, and Cloten : malice and lucre in them 

Have lay'd this woe here. O, *tis pregnant, pregnant! 

The drug he gave me, which, he ſaid, was precious 

And cordial! to me, have I not found it 

Murd'rous to the ſenſes? That confirms it home: 

This is Piſanio's deed, and Cloten's: O! 

Give colour to my pale cheek with thy blood, 

That we the horrider may ſeem to thoſe 

Which chance to find us: O, my lord! my lord! 


Enter Lucius, @ Captain, and other Officers, and « 
Soothſayer. 


Cap. To them, the legions garriſon'd in Gallia, 
After your will, have croſs'd the ſea; attending 
You here at Milford-Haven, with your ſhips : 
They are here in readineſs. . 

Luc. But what from Rome? a 

Cap. The ſenate hath ſtirr'd up the confiners, 
And gentlemen of Italy ; moſt willing ſpirits, 
That promiſe noble ſervice : and they come 
Under the conduct of bold Iachimo, 

Syenna's brother. 


s Conſpir'd with that irregulous dewil,] Irregulous (if there be ſuch 
a word) muſt mean lawleſs, licentious, out of rule, jura negans fib: 
nata. In Reinold's God's Revenge againſt Adultery, p. 121, I meet 
with „“ irregulated luſt.” STEEVENS. 3 

* —this bead on. —] This head means the head of Poſthumus; the 
head that did belong to this body. See p. 428, n. 5. MAL ONE. 


Luc. 
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Luc, When expect you them? | 48 
Cap. With the next benefit o' the wind. 
Luc. This forwardneſs 

Makes our hopes fair. Command, our preſent numbers 

Be muſter d; bid the captains look to*t.—Now, fir, 

What have you dream'd, of late, of this war's purpoſe ? 

Sooth. Laſt night the very gods ſhew'd me a vition 9: 

(I faſt, and 1 6 75 1, for their intelligence, ) Thus ;— 

I faw Jove's bird, the Roman eagle, wing' d - 

From the ſpungy ſouth to this part of the weſt, 

There vaniſh'd in the ſun-beams : which portends, 

(Unleſs my fins abuſe my divination,) 

Succeſs to the Roman hoſt. | | 
Luc. Dream often ſo, 

And never falſe.— Soft, ho! what trunk is here, 

Without his top? The ruin ſpeaks, that ſometime 

It was a worthy building.— Howl a page !— _ 

Or dead, or ſleeping on him ? But dead, rather : 

For nature doth abhor to make his bed | 

With the defunct, or ſleep upon the dead. 

Let's ſee the boy's face. 
Cap. He is alive, my lord. 


Luc. He'll then inſtruct us of this body, —Young one, 
Inform us of thy fortunes ; for, it ſeems, | 
They crave to be demanded , Who is this, 

Thou mak'ſt thy bloody pillow? Or who was he, 
That, otherwiſe than noble nature did, | 
Hath alter'd that good picture“? What's thy intereſt 


9 Loſt night-the very gods ſhew'd me a w/fion :] It was no common 
dream, but ſent from the very gods, or the gods themſelves. ſounson, 

I faſt, and pray d,. —] Faſt is here very licentiouſly uſed for fafted. 
So, in the novel ſubjoined to this play, we find—/ift for Jifted. 


MAlox x. 
2 who was be, | 
That, ot hberauiſe than noble nature did, | 
Hach alter d that goed picture p] To do a picture, and a picture 
is well done, are ſtanding phraſes ; the queſtion therefore is, Who has 
altered this picture, ſo as to make it otherwiſe than nature did it. 
| : ONHSONs 
Olivia ſpeaking of her own beauty as of a picture, aſks Viola if it 
is not well done?” STEVENS. h 1 
1 
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In this ſad wreck? How came it? Who is it? 
What art thou? . 
Ino. J am nothing: or if not, 77 
Nothing to be were better. This was my maſter, 
A very valiant Briton, and a good,  _. _ 
That here by mountaineers lies ſlain :—Alas! 
There are no more ſuch maſters: I may wander 
From eaſt to occident, cry out for ſervice, 

Try many, all good, ſerve truly, never 

Find ſuch another maſter. | 


Luc. Lack, good youth! 

Thou mov'ſ no leſs with thy complaining, than 
Thy maſter in bleeding: Say his name, good friend. 
Imo. Richard du Champs. If I do lie, and do 
No harm by it, though the gods hear, I hope 22 

They'll pardon it. Say you, fir? 1 
Luc. Thy name? gs, | 
Imo. Fidele, fir. h | 
Luc. Thou doſt approve thyſelf the very ſame : 
Thy name well fits thy faith; thy faith, thy name. 
Wilt take thy chance with me? I will not ſay, 
Thou ſhalt be ſo well maſter'd ; but, be ſure, 
No leſs belov'd. The Roman emperor's letters, 
Sent by a conſul to me, ſhould not ſooner 
'Than thine own worth prefer thee: Go with me. 
Imo. I'll follow, fir. But, firſt, an't pleaſe the gods, 
I'll hide my maſter from the flies, as deep 
As theſe poor pick-axes * can dig: and when 


852 


3 Richard du Champ. —] Shakſpeare was indebted for his modern 
names (which ſometimes are mixed with ancient ones) as well as his 
anachroniſms, to the faſhionable novels of his time. In a collection 
of ſtories, entitled A Petite Palace of Pettie bis Pleaſure, 1576, I find 
the following circumſtances of ignorance and abſurdity, In the ſtory 
of the Horatii and the Curiatii, the roaring of cannons is mentioned. 
Cephalus and Procris are ſaid to be of the court ef Venice; and (that 
Ber father <wrought ſo with the duke, that this Cephalus was ſent poſt in 
ambaſſage to the Turke.—Eriphile, after the death of her huſband Am- 
phiaraus, (the Theban prophet, ) calling to mind the affection wherein 
Don Infortunio was drowned towards her, &c. c. STEEVENS» 

4 == theſe poor pieł- axes—] Meaning her fingers. JoENSON. 
| | With 
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With wild wood-leaves and weeds I have ftrew'd his 


grave, ; 
And on it ſaid a century of prayers, 
Such as I can, twice o'er, I'll weep, and ſigh; 
And, leaving fo his ſervice, follow you, 
So pleaſe you entertain mes. 

Luc. Ay, good youth ; | 
And rather father thee, than maſter thee. My friends, 
The boy hath taught us manly duties: Let us 
Find out the prettieſt daizy'd plot we can, 

And make him with our pikes and partizans 

A grave: Come, arm him *,—Boy, he is preferr'd 

By thee to us; and he ſhall be interr'd, 

As ſoldiers can. Be cheerful ; wipe thine eyes: 

Some falls are means the happier to ariſe. Freun, 


SCENE HI. TI 
A Room in Cymbeline's Palace. 


Enter CXMBELIXE, Lords, and PisAn10, 5 


Cym. Again; and bring me word, how tis with her. 
A fever with the abſence of her ſon; 3 
A madneſs, of which her life's in danger: — Heavens, : 
How deeply you at once do touch me] Imogen, 
The great part of my comfort, gone : my queen 
Upon a ef erate bed; and in a tine 
When fearful wars point at me; her ſon gone, 
So needful for this preſent : It trikes me, paſt 
The hope of comfort.——But for thee, fellow, 


Who needs muſt know of her departure, and | | 
Doſt ſeem ſo ignorant, we'll enforce Je wee. thee 
By a ſharp torture. e 


Piſ. Sir, my life 1s yours, | 
I humbly ſet it at your will: 1 for my miſts 


5 So pleaſe you entertain me. 0. i. e. . bire me; receive me unto your 


ſervice, See Vol. J. p- 209, ny 1, and Vol. VII. p. 257, n. 7. 
MALON E. 


6 — arm bim. —] That is, Take him up. in | your arm.. HAN NME. 


F f. wNRõ 


Vol. VIII. | 


, 
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I nothing know. where ſhe remains, why gone; 


Nor when ſhe purpoſes return, Beſeech your highnefs, 


Hold me your loyal ſervant. 
1. Lord. Good my liege, | 
The day that ſhe was miſſing, he was here: 
I] dare be bound he's true, and ſhall perform 
All parts of his ſubjection loyally. For Cloten.— 
There wants no diligence in ſeeking him, 
And will 7, no doubt, be found. | 
Cym. The time is. troubleſome z | 

We'll flip you for a ſeaſon ; but our jealouſy [6 Piſ. 
Does yet dep eng | | 

1. Lord. So pleaſe your majeſty, _ | 
The Roman legions, all from Gallia drawn, 
Are landed on your coaſt ; with a ſupply 
Of Roman gentlemen, by the ſenate ſent. 

m. Now for the counſel of my fon, and queen! 
I am amaz' d with matters. | 

1. Lord. Good mx lige. 
Your preparation can affront no leſs 5 
Than what you hear of: come more, for more you're 

i eee Fate. 3 the 
The want is, but to put thoſe powers in motion, 
That long to move, 

Cym. | thank you: Let's withdraw; 


7 And will,.—] I think. it ſhould be read: 

And bel.. STEEVENS, ; 

There are ſeveral other inſtances of the perſonal pronoun being 
omitted in theſe plays, befide the preſent, particularly in K. Henry VIII. 
nor is Shakſpeare the only writer of that age that takes this liberty. 

DAB. ib. "24, | MaALoNE. 

8 our Jealouſy | 5 1 

Does yet depend.] My ſuſpicion is yet undetermined; if I do not 
condemn you, I likewiſe have not acquitted you. We now ſay, the 
cauſe is depending. JOHNSON. 7 ONE: Wo 

Jam amaz'd with matter. ] i. e. confounded by variety of buſi- 
neſs, So, in King Fobn : | | 

„ am amaz'd, methinks, and loſe my way, 
& Among, the thorns and dangers of this world,” STEEvENs- 

T Your preparation, &c.] Your forces are able to face ſuch an ar- 
be Ro: hear the enemy will bring againſt us. J oN SON. 

See p. 445, n 3. MALGNE., 8 1 


0 
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And meet the time, as it ſeeks us. We fear not 
What can from Italy annoy us; but | | 
We grieve at chances here. — Away. [Exeunt, 

Pi/, I heard no letter“ from my maſter, ſince 
I wrote him, Imogen was flain : *Tis ſtrange : 
Nor hear I from my miſtreſs, who did promiſe 
To yield me often tidings: Neither know I 
What 1s betid to Cloten ; but remain 
Perplex'd in all. The heavens ſtill muſt work: 
Wherein I am falſe, I am honeſt; not true, to be true. 
Theſe preſent wars ſhall find I love my country, 
Even to the note o' the kings, or I'll fall in them. 
All other doubts, by time let them be clear'd : 
Fortune brings in ſome boats, that are not ſteer'd. | Ext, 


SCENE IV. 
Before the Cat. 


Enter BELARIUS, GUIDERIUS, and ARVIRAGUS. 


Gui, The noiſe is round about us. 
Bel. Let us from it. | |; 
Arv, What pleaſure, fir, find we“ in life, to lock it 
From action and adventure? 
Gui. Nay, what hope | 
Have we in hiding us? this way, the Romans 
Muft or for Britons ſlay us; or receive us 
For barbarous and unnatural revolts 
During their uſe, and ſlay us after. 
Bel. Sons, 
We'll higher to the mountains ; there ſecure us. 


2 Theard no letter] I ſuppoſe we ſhould read with Hanmer, 
I've bad no letter. — STEEVENS. 
Perhaps letter here means, not an epiſtle, but the elemental part of 
a ſyllable. This might have been a phraſe in Shakſpeare's time. We 
yet ſay I have not heard a ſyllable from him. MaroNE. 
3 — to the note o the king, +} I will fo diſtinguiſh myſelf, the king 
Mall remark my valour. fene. 


+ — find we—] Old Copy toe find. Corrected by the editor of 
the ſecond folio. MAL ONE. LEE | 
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To the king's party there's no going: newneſs 
Of Cloten's death (we being not known, not muſter'd 
Among the bands) may drive us to a render 
Where we have liv'd?; and fo extort from us that 
Which we have done, whoſe anſwer * would be death 
Drawn on with torture. 

Gui. This is, fir, a doubt, h 
In ſuch a time, nothing becoming you, 
Nor ſatisfying us. | 

Aro, It is not likely, 
That when they hear the Roman horſes 7 neigh, 
Behold their quarter'd fires *, have both their eyes 
And ears fo cloy'd importantly as now, | 
That they will waſte their time upon our note, 
To know from whence we are. | 

Bel. O, I am known 
Of many in the army: many years, ro 
Though Cloten then but young, you ſee, not wore him 
From my remembrance. And, beſides, the king 
Hath not deſerv'd my ſervice, nor your loves; 
Who find in my exile the want of breeding, 
The certainty of this hard life?; aye hopeleſs 
To have the courteſy your cradle promis'd, 
But to be ſtill hot ſummer's tanlings, and 


5 — a render 
Where we have liu'd;—)] An account of our place of abode. 
This dialogue is 4 juſt repreſentation of the ſuperfluous caution of an 
old man. JoHN80N« | | 
Render is uſed in a ſimilar ſenſe in Timon, Act V. 
& And ſends us forth to make their ſorrow'd render.” 
STEEVENS. 


Zo again, in this play: 
6 My boon is, that this gentleman may render, 
6 Of whom he had this ring.” MAL ONE. 
© — boſe anſwer—] The retaliation of the death of Cloten would 
| be death, c. JonnsoN. . 
7 — the Roman horſes] Old Copy—their Roman. This is one 
of the many corruptions into which the tranſcriber was led by his ear. 
The correction was made by Mr. Rowe, MATLONE. 
8 — their quarter'd fires, ] Their fires regularly diſpoſed. Jon xsox. 
9 The certainty of this bard life; That is, the certain conſequence 
of this hard life. MaLonz, e Th 
4E 
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The ſhrinking ſlaves of winter. = 

Gui. Than be fro, © | 
Better to ceaſe to be. Pray, fir, to the army: 
I and my brother are not known; yourſelf. 
So out of thought, and thereto ſo o'er-grown, 
Cannot be queſtion'd. 
Ar. By this ſun that faines, 


Pl thither: What thing is it, that I never 


Did ſee man die? ſcarce ever look'd on blood, 
But that of coward hares, hot goats, and veniſon ? 
Never beſtrid a horſe, ſave one, that hat 
A rider like myſelf, who ne'er wore rowel 
Nor iron on his heel? I am aſham'd 
To look upon the holy ſun, to have F 
The benefit of his bleſt beams, remaining 
So long a poor unknown. 

Cui. By heavens, I'll go: 4 

If you will bleſs me, fir, and give me leave, 
PI take the better care; but if you will not, 
The hazard therefore due fall on me, by 
The hands of Romans! 1 

Arv. So ſay 1; Amen. 

Bel. No reaſon I, ſince of your lives you ſet 
So {light a valuation, ſhould reſerve 
My crack'd one to more care. Have with you, boys: 
If in your country wars you chance to die, 
That is my bed too, lads, and there I'll lie : 
Lead, lead. —The time ſeems long; their blood thinks 

ſcorn, eee 

Till it fly out, and ſhew them princes born. [ Eæeunt. 
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ACT v. SCENE I. 
A field, between the Britiſh and Roman Camps. : 
Enter PostHUMUs, with a bloody handkerchief”, 


Po. Yea, bloody cloth“, 'Il Beep thee ; for I wiſh'd 3 
Thou ſhould*ſt be colour'd thus. Vou married ones, 
If each of you would take this courſe, how many 
Muſt murder wives much better than themſelves, 
For wrying but a little ?- O, Piſanio! 

Every good ſervant does not all commands: 

No bond, but to do juſt ones. Gods! if you | 
Should have ta'en vengeance on my faults, I never 
Had liv'd to put on this?: ſo had you ſaved: 


1 — bloody bandberchief.] The bloody token of Imogen's death, 
which Piſanio in the foregoing act determined to ſend. JonnsoNn. 

2 Yea, bloody cloth, &c.] This is a ſoliloquy of mature, uttered 
when the efferveſcence of a mind agitated and perturbed ſpontaneoufly 
and inadvertently diſcharges itſelf in words, The ſpeech, throughout 
all its tenor, if the laſt conceit be excepted, ſeems to iſſue warm from 
the heart. He firſt condemns his own violence; then tries to diſburden 
bimſelf, by imputing part of the crime to Piſanio; he next ſooths his 
mind to an artificial and -momentary tranquillity, by trying to think 
that.he has been only an inſtrument of the gods for the happineſs of 
Imogen. He is now grown reaſonable enoug to determine, that hav- 
ing done ſo much evil, he will do no more; that he will not fight 
againſt the country which he has already injured ; but as life is not 
longer ſupportable, he will die in a juſt cauſe, and die with the obſcu- 
rity of a man who does not think himſelf worthy to be remembered. 

: | : | : „ Jokxsox. 
3 I wifÞhd—] The old copy reads—T am wiſh'd. STEEVENS. 

The correction was made by Mr. Pope, MaLonE. 

4 For wrying but a little P) This uncommon verb is likewiſe uſed 
by Stanyhurſt in the third book of his tranſlation of Virgil, 1582: 

40 the mayſters eorye the veſſels. 

Again, in Daniel's Cleopatra, 1594: 
& — in her ſinking down, ſhe zoryes 
« The diadem.“ STEEVENS. 
5 to put on] Is to incite, to inigate. ToHNs0N, 
So, in . . | J | 
28” uſt the powers above 
« Put on their inſtruments,” STEEVENS. 


The 
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The noble Imogen to repent ; and ſtruex £4 0 

Me, wretch, more worth your vengeance. But, alack, 

You ſnatch ſome hence for little faults ; that's love, 

To have them fall no more: you ſome permit 

To ſecond ills with ills, each elder worſe“; Na e 
And make them dread it, to the doer's thrift 7, .. 

But Imogen is your own: Do your beſt wills, 

And make me bleſt to obey * I am brought hither 

Among the Italian gentry, and to:fight 6 
Againſt my lady's kingdom: Tis enough 
That, Britain, I have kill'd thy miſtreſs; peace! | 
I'll give no wound to thee. Therefore, good heavens, 
Hear patiently my purpoſe : I'Il diſrobe me 


* 
74 
* 


6 —each elder wworſe;] The laſt deed is certainly not the oldeſt, but 
Shakſpeare calls the deed of an e/der man an elder deed, JohN SW. 
I believe our authour muſt anſwer for this inaccuracy, and that he 
inadvertently confidered the later evil deed as the elder; having pro- 
bably ſome general notion in his mind of a quantity of evil, commenc- 
ing with our firſt parent, and gradually accumulating in proceſs of time 
by a repetition of crimes. Mons. : | Sp 
— each elder ⁊worſe;] i. e. where corruptions are, they grow. with 
years, and the oldeſt finner is the greateſt. You, Gods, permit ſome 
to proceed in iniquity, and the older ſuch are, the more their crime. 
3 r 3-2, TR 
7 And make them dread it, to the doers* thrift.] Mr. Theobald reads 
make them dreaded, i. e. permit them to proceed to the commiſſion of 
crimes, and thus, while they are formidable to others, gain profit to 
themſelves. Dreaded and dread it might have been eaſily confounded, 
Dr. Johnſon propoſes to read either deeded or trade it. In Macbeth, he 
| obſerves, we have, in another ſenſe, undeeded; and in ſupport of his 
other conjecture, he remarks, that ** rrade and {rife oregon 
and that our authour plays with trade, as it fignifies a luerative vo- 
cation or a frequent practice. So Iſabella ſays, 42 Eh 
&« Thy fin's not accidental, but a trade.“ 
Mr. Steeven's interpretation appears to me inadmiſſible. Marton, 
However ungrammatical, I believe the old reading is the true one, 
To make them dread it is to make them perſevere in the commiſſion 
of dreadful actions. Dr. Johnſon has obſerved on a paſſage in Hamer, 
that Pope and Rowe have not refuſed this mode of ſpeaking :==6# To 
inner it or ſaint it, —and ** to coy it. STEEVENS. | 
5 — Do your beſt wills, | a e B10 
And make me bleſt to obey !] So the copies. It was more in the 
manner of our authour to have written, ENS 
— Do your bleft wills, 
And make me bleſt to obey. JounsoN.. \ 
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1 Myſelf I'll dedicate. Let me make men know 
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Of theſe Italian weeds, and ſuit myſelf 

As does a Briton peaſant : ſo TIl'hght - 
Againf the part I come with; ſo Pl die 

For thee, O Imogen, even for whom my life 
Is, every breath, a death : and thus, unknown, 
Pity'd nor kated, to the face of peril 


More valour in me than my habits ſhow. 

Gods, put the ſtrength o the Leonati in me! 

To ſhame the guiſe o' the world, I will begin 
The faſhion, leſs without, and more within. [ Exit, 


n 
The ſame. 


Enter at one fide, Lucius, Tacnimo, and the Roman 

army; at the other fide, the Britiſh army; Leonatus 

Poſthumus following it, like a poor ſoldier. They march 

oper, and go out. Alarums. Then enter again, in ſeir- 

mib, Tacylmo andPosTHUMUS & he wangquiſheth and 

dliſarmeth Ia cHIMo, and then leaves him. 

Lach. The heavineſs, and guilt, within my boſom 
Takes off my manhood : I have bely'd a lady, 

_ The princeſs of this country, and the air on't 

Revengingly enfeebles me; Or could this carl ?, 

A very drudge of nature's, have ſubdu'd me, 

In my profeflion ? Knighthoods and honours, borne 

As I wear mine, are titles but of ſcorn. 

1 4775 thy gentry, Britain, go before 

This lout, as he exceeds our lords, the odds 

Is, that we ſcarce are men, and you are gods. [ Exit, 


9 —tbis carl,] Carle is uſed by our old writers in oppdſition to a 
gentleman. See the poem of Jobn the Reeve. PERCY. 
Carlot is a word of the ſame fignification, and occurs in our author's 
Ax you like it. Again, in an ancient interlude or morality, printed by 
Raſtell, without title or date : | 
*© A carlys ſonne, brought up of nought.” 
The thought ſeems to have been imitated in N ? 
The gods take part againſt me; could this boor 
“ Have held me thus elſe?” STEEVENsS. | 
A carl, ſays Skinner, is a clown, ab. A. S. ceoml, ruſticus, colonus. 
| | , | MaALONE. - 


The 
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The battle continues; the Britons fly; CYMBELINE 7s 
taten: then enter, to his reſcue, BELARIUS, GUIDBE- 


x 


RIUS, and ARVIRAGUS. © 


Bel. Stand, ſtand! We have the advantage of the 
| round ; | | | 
The lane is guarded : nothing routs us, but 
The villainy of our fears. 

Cui. Arv. Stand, ftand, and fight! 


Enter Pos r HUM s, and ſeconds the Britons : They reſcue 
CyMBELINE, and exeunts Then, enter Lucius, 
JacylMoO, and IMOGEN, 


Luc. Away, boy, from the troops, and ſave thyſelf: 
For friends kill friends, and the diſorder's ſuch 
As war were hood-wink'd. 

Iach. Tis their freſh ſupplies. _ | 

Luc. It is a day turn'd ſtrangely : Or betimes 
Let's re-inforce, or fly. [ Exeunt. 


T9080 EU 
Another part of the field. 


Enter Pos rRuuus, and a Britith Lord. 


Lord. Cam'ſ thou from where they made the ſtand ? 
Pg. dads þ SED) 
Though you, it ſeems, come from the fliers. 
Lord. I did. | 3 5 
Poſ. No blame be to you, ſir; for all was loſt, 
But that the heavens fought: The king himſelf 
Of his wings deſtitute “, the army broken, 
And but the backs of Britons ſeen, all flying 
Through a ftrait lane; the enemy full-hearted, 
Lolling the tongue with ſlaughtering, having work 
More plentiful than tools to do't, ſtruck down 
Some mortally, ſome ſlightly touch'd, ſome falling 


5 — the king bimſelf _ 9 51755 
Of his wings deſtitute,] © The Danes ruſhed forth with ſuch vio- 
lence upon their adverſaries, that firſt 'the- right, and then after the 
left wing of the Scots, was conſtreined to retire and flee back. 
Hate beholding the king, with the moſt part of the nobles, fighting 
with great valiancie in the middle ward, now deftitute of the wings,” &c. 
Holinſhed, See the next note. MALoNE. 
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Merely through fear; that the ſtrait paſs was damm'd 
With dead men, hurt behind, and — ng 
To die with lengthen'd ſhame. | 

Tord. Where was this lane? | 

Pe. Cloſe by the battle, ditch'd, and wall'd with turf” 13 
Which gave advantage to an ancient ſoldier.— 
An honeſt one, I warrant; who deſerv'd 
So long a breeding, as his white beard came to, 
In doing this for his country ;—athwart the lane, 
He, with two ſtriplings, (lads more like to run 
The country baſe “, than to commit ſuch ſlaughter; 
With faces fit for maſks, or rather fairer 
Than thoſe for preſervation cas'd, or ſhame ,) 
Made good the paſſage ; cry*d to thoſe that fled, 
Our Britain's harts die flying, not our men 
To darkneſs fleet, ſouls that fly backwards l Stand; 
Or ave are Romans, and will give you that 
Like beaſts, which you ſhun beaſtly; and may devs, 
But to look back in frown: fand, ftand.—Thelſe three, 
Three thouſand confident, in act as many, 
(For three performers are the file, when all 
The reſt do nothing,) with this word, Kad, . 


* Cloſe ty the battle, &c.] The 8 of the Roman army hy three 
perfons, is an alluſion to the ſtory of the Hays, as related by Holin- 
ſhed in his Hiſtory of Scotland, p. 155: „ There was neere to the 
place of the battell, a long lane 'fenſed on the ſides with ditches and 
walles made of turfe, through the which the Scots which fled were 
beaten downe by the enemies on heapes, 

« Here Haie with his ſonnes ſuppoſing hop might beſt ſtaie the 
flight, placed themſelves overthwart the lane, beat them backe whom 
they met fleeing, and ſpared neither friend nor fo; but downe they 
went all ſuch as came within their reach, wherewith divers hardie per- 
ſonages cried unto their fellowes to returne backe unto the batte)l,” &c. 

It appears from Peck's New Memoirs, Sc. article 88, that Milton 
intended to have written a play on this ſubject. Mus GR Av. 

2 The country baſe.— i. e. A ruſtick game called priſon- bars, vul- 
garly priſon _ So, in the 3oth Song of Drayton' s Polyolbion : 

At hood-wink, barley-brake, at tick, or priſon-baſe. 
Again, in Spenſer's Fairy Queen, B. 5. c. 8. 
*© So ran they all as they had been at hace.“ STE EVIX«S. 
See Vol. I. p. 115, n. 5s  MALONE. 
er preſervation cas —_ or e en Shame for modeſty. 
WARBURTON» 
Accom- 
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Accommodated by the place, more charming 
With their own nobleneſs, (which could have turn'd 
A diſtaff to a lance,) gilded pale looks . 
part, ſhame, part, ſpirit renew'd; that ſome, turn'd 

| > coward _ 4s 

But by example (O, a fin in war, 

Damn'd in the firſt beginners !) gan to look 

The way that they did, and to grin like lions 

Upon the pikes o' the hunters, . Then began 

A ſtop i' the chaſer, a retire; anon, 

A rout, confuſion thick : Forthwith, they fly 

Chickens, the way which they ſtoop'd eagles ; ſlaves, 
The ſtrides they victors made “: And now our cowards, 
(Like fragments in hard voyages, became 


The life o“ the need 5.3) having found the back-door open 
Of the unguarded hearts, Heavens, how they wound ! 
Some, ſlain before; ſome, dying; ſome, their friends 
O'er-borne i' the former wave: ten, chac'd by one, 
Are now each one the ſlaughter- man of twenty: 
Thoſe; that would die or ere reſiſt, are grown 
The mortal bugs o' the field . 

Lord. This was ftrange chance: 
A narrow lane! an old man, and two boys! 
Po. Nay, do not wonder at it: You are made 
Rather to wonder? at the things you hear, xv 
Than to work any. Will you rhime upon't, | 


4 — they wvifors made :] The old copy has the victors, &c. The 
emendation was made by Mr. Theobald. MALONE. 1 
5 —— became 1 
The life o' the need, )] i. e. that have become the life, c. Shak- 
ſpeare ſhould have written become, but there is, I believe, no corrup- 
tion. In his 134th Sonnet, he perhaps again uſes came as a participle: 
6 The ſtatute of thy beauty thou wilt take, 
© Thou uſurer, that put'ſt forth all to uſe, 
« And ſue a friend, came debtor for thy ſake.” 
. Become, however, in the text may be a verb. If this was intended, 
the parentheſis ſhould be removed. Ma LON E. 
0 — bugs—] Terrors. JoHN80N. 
See Vol. VI. p. 373, n. 4. MALONE. 
7 Nay, do not wonder at it: Voi are made 
Rather to wwonder, &c. ] poſthumus firft bids him not wonder, 


# 


then tells him-in another mode of reproach, that wonder is all that he 


Was made for. JOHNSON. 
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And vent it for a mockery ? Here is one : 
Tawo boys, an old man twice a boy, a lane, 
Preſery'd the Britons, was the Romans bane, 
Lord. Nay, be not angry, fir. 
Po. Lack, to what end? 
* Who dares not ſtand his foe, I'Il be his friend: 
For if he'll do, as he is made to do, | 
I know, he'll quickly fly my friendſhip too. 
You have put me into rhime. 
Lord. Farewel; you are angry. . 
Poſt. Still going? — This is a lord! O noble miſefy! 
To be i' the field, and aſk, what news, of me! 
To-day, how many would have given their honours 
To have ſav'd their carcaſſes? took heel to do't, 
And yet died too? I, in mine own woe charm' ds, 
Could not find death, where I did hear him groan ; 
Nor feel him, where he ſtruck : Being an ugly monſter, 
»Tis ſtrange, he hides him in freſh cups, ſoft beds, 
Sweet words; or hath more miniſters than we 
That draw his knives i' the war.— Well, I will find him: 
For, being now a favourer to the Roman“, 


s — I, in mine oon woe charm'd,] Alluding to the common ſuper- 
ſtition of charms being powerful enough to keep men unhurt in battle, 
It was derived from our Saxon anceſtors, and fo is common to us with 
the Germans, who are above all other people given to this ſuperſti- 
tion; which made Eraſmus, where, in his Moriæ Encomium, he gives 
to each nation its proper characteriſtick, ſay, «+ Germani corporum 
proceritate & magiz cognitione ſibi placent.” And Prior, in his 
Alma : 

North Britons hence have ſecond ſight ; 
| 66 And Germans Vl gun- pot fight.”” WARBURTON. 
See a note on Macbeth, Act V. ſc. ult. So, in Drayton's Nymphidia 2 
Their ſeconds minifter an oath, : W FF 
Which was indifferent to them both, 
That, on their knightly faith and trotb, 
No magick them ſupplied ; - 
And ſought them that they had no charms 
WKterewith to work each other's barms, 
But came with ſimple open arms | 
To bave their cauſes tried. STEEVENS. | 
9 — fawvourer to the Roman, ] The editions before Hanmer's for 
Raman read Briton 3 and Dr, Warburton reads Briton ſtill, Jo#Nns0N, 
| ” e 
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No more a Briton, I have reſum'd again 
| The part I came in: Fight I will no more, 
But yield me to the verieſt hind, that ſhall _ 
Once touch my ſhoulder. Great the ſlaughter 1s 
Here made by the Roman; great the anſwer be * 
Britons muſt take: For me, my ranſom's death ; 
On either ſide I come to ſpend my breath; 
Which neither here I'll keep, nor bear again, 
But end it by ſome means for Iniogen. 


Enter two Britiſh Captains, and Soldiers. 


1. Cap. Great ſupiter be prais'd! Lucius is taken: 
'Tis thought, the old man and his ſons were angels. 
2. Cap. There was a fourth man, in a filly habit *, 
That gave the affront with them 3, . 
1. Cap. So tis reported: WY; 
But none of them can be found. —Stand ! Who's there ? 
Pot. A Roman; | | 
Who had not now been drooping here, if ſeconds 
Had anſwer'd him. | 
2. Cap. Lay hands on him; A dog! 
A leg of Rome ſhall not return to tell | 
What crows have peck'd them here: He brags his ſer- 
vice 
As if he were of note: bring him to the king. 


1 — great the anſwer be—] Anſwer, as once in this play before, is 
retaliation, JOHNSON. . 
2 — a filly babit.] Silly is fimple or ruſtick. STEEVENS» 
So, in the novel by Boccace, on which this play is formed: © The 
+ ſervant, who had no great good will to kill her, very eaſily grew piti- 
full, tooke off her upper garment, and gave her a poore ragged doublet, 
a fillie chapperone,” &c, The Decameron, 1620. MALoNE. | 
3 That gave the affront with tbem.] That is, that tarned their faces 
to the enemy. JoHNs0ON. | 
So, in b Jo Alchymiſt : 
«© To day thou ſhalt have ingots, and to-morrow 
© Give lords the affront.” STEEVENS., 
To affront, Minſhieu explains thus in his dictionary, 1617 : © T 
come face to face, Vi. Encounteri”” Afﬀrontare, Ital, MALoONE. 


Enter 
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Enter CYMBELINE, attended; BELARIUS, Gufpxrus, 

ARVIRAGUS, PISA N10, and Roman captives. The Cap. 

tains preſent Poſthumus ro a pref who deliver; 
WW 


bim over 10 a Gaoler : after which, all go out. 


SCENE IV. 
A Prijon, 
Enter PosTHUMUs, and two Gaolers. 


1. Gaol. You ſhall not now be ſtolen “, you have locks 
upon you; 
So, graze, as you find paſture, ; | 
2. Gaol. Ay, or a ſtomach. [ Exeunt Gaolers. 
Poft. Moſt welcome, bondage! for thou art a way, 
I think, to liberty: Yet am I better | 
Than one that's ſick o' the gout; ſince he had rather 
Groan ſo in perpetuity, than be cur'd Ms 
By the ſure phyſician, death; who is the key 
To unbar theſe locks. My conſcience ! thou art fetter'd 
More than my ſhanks, and wriſts : You good gods, give 
me | 
The penitent inſtrument, to pick that bolt, 
Then, free for ever! Is't enough, I am ſorry ? 
So children temporal fathers do appeaſe: 
Gods are more full of mercy, Mutt I repent ? 
I cannot do it better than in gyves, 
Deſir'd, more than conſtrain'd : to ſatisfy, 
If of my freedom *tis the main part, take 
No ſtricter render of me, than my alls. 
| | | I know, 
4 You ſhall not now be flolen, —] This wit of the gaoler alludes to 


the cuſtom of putting a lock on a horſe's leg, when he is turned to 
paſture. JoHNSON. | | 
5 to ſatisfy, 

If of my freedom tis the main part, take 

No ftriter render of me, than my all.] Poſthumus queſtions whe- 
ther contrition be ſufficient atonement for guilt. Then, to ſatisfy the 
offended gods, he deſires them to take no more than his preſent all, 
that is, his life, if it is the main part, the chief point, or principal 
condition of his freedom, i. e. of his freedom from future puniſhment» 
This interpretation appears to be warranted by the former part of the 
ſpeech. STEEVENS, | 
| | on I believe 
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know, you are more clement than vile men, 
Who of their broken debtors take a third, 
A ſixth, a tenth, letting them thrive again 
On their abatement ; that's not my deſire : 
For Imogen's dear life, take mine; and though 
'Tis not ſo dear, yet 'tis a life; you coin'd it: 
"Tween man and man, they weigh not every ſtamp z 
Though light, take pieces for the figure's ſake ; 
You rather mine, being yours: And ſo, great powers, 
If you will take this audit, take this life, | 
And cancel theſe cold bonds. O Imogen! | 
I'll ſpeak to thee in filence. [He fleeps. 
Solemn mufick?, Enter, as in an apparition, Sicilius Le- 
onatus, father to Poſthumus, an old man, attired like 
a warrior ; leading in his hand an ancient matron, his 
wife, and mother to Poſthumus, with muſrck before 
them. Then, after other muſfick, follow the two young 
Leonati, brothers to Poſthumus, wwith wounds as they 
died in the wars. They \ircle Poſthumus round, as be 
lies fleeping. | 1850 
Sici. No more, thou thunder-maſter, ſhew 
Thy ſpite on mortal flies: 
With Mars fall out, with Juno chide, 
That thy adulteries 7 
Rates, and revenges. 
Hath my poor boy done ought but well, 
Whale face I never ſaw ? 
L dy'd, whilſt in the womb he ſtay'd, 
Attending Nature's law. | 
| Whoſe 


I believe Poſthumus means to ſay, c fince for my crimes I have been 
deprived of my freedom, and fince life itſelf is ſtill more valuable than 
freedom, let the gods take my life, and by this let heaven be appeaſed, 
how ſmall ſoever the atonement may be.” I ſuſpe& however that a 
line has been loſt, after the word ſatisfy. If the text be right, to ſa- 
my means, by way of ſatisfaFion. Klar oN E. | | 

© —cold bonds.] This equivocal uſe of bonds is another inſtance of 
our authour's infelicity in pathetick ſpeeches. JonnsoN. 

7 Solemn muſick, c.] Here follow a VER a maſque, and a pro- 
pbeſy, which interrupt the fable without the leaft neceſſity, and un- 
meaſurably lengthen this act. I think it plainly foifted in afterwards 
for mere ſhow, and apparently not of Shakſpeare, Por x. 1 

| very 
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tives of Poſthumus, which render this maſque, &c. unneceſſary, (or 


. Have excited ſome manager of a theatre to diſgrace the play by the pre- 
_ ſent metrical interpolation. Shakſpeare, who has conducted his fifth 


de twice deſcribed by Poſthumus, had this contemptible nonſenſe been 
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| Whoſe father then (as men report, 


Thou orphan's father art,) 
Thou ſhould*ſt have been, and ſhielded him 
From this earth-vexing ſmart. 
Moth. Lucina lent not me her aid, 
But took me in my throes; 
That from me was Poſthumus ript *, 
Came crying mongſt his foes, 
A thing of pity! | 
Sici. Great nature, like his anceſtry, 
Moulded the ſtuff ſo fair, 
That he deſerv'd the praiſe o' the world, 
As great Sicilius? heir. 
1. Bro. When once he was mature for man, 
In Britain where was he * 
That could ſtand up his parallel; 
Or fruitful object be 5 
In eye of Imogen, that beſt 
Could deem his dignity ? 


Every reader muſt be of the ſame opinion. The ſubſequent narra- 


perhaps the ſcenical directions ſupplied by the poet himſelf) ſeem to 


act with ſuch matchleſs ſkill, could never have deſigned the viſion to 


previouſly delivered on the ſtage. The following paſſage from Dr. 
Farmer's Eſſay will ſhew that it was no unuſual thing for the players 
to indulge themſelves in making additions equally unjuſtifiable.—“ We 
have a ſufficient inſtance of the liberties taken by the actors, in an old 
pamphlet, by Naſh, called Lenten Stufe, with the Prayſe of the red 
Herring, Ato. 1599, where he aſſures us, that in a play of his called 
The Iſle of Dogs, foure as, without his conſent, or the leaſt gueſs of 
his drift or ſcope, were ſupplied by the players.” STEEVINS. 
8 That from me was Pofthumus ript,] Perhaps we ſhould read, 
That from my womb Poſthumus ript, | 
Came crying mongſt his foes. JoansoN. x 
This circumſtance is met with in the Devil's Charter, 1607, The 
play of Cymbeline did not appear in print till 1623: | 
66 What would'ſt thou run again into my womb ? 
c Tf thou wert there, thou ſhould'ſt be Poftbamus, 
& And ript out of my ſides, &c, STEEVENS. 


Moth. 


ö 
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Moth. With marriage wherefore was he mock'd, 
Jo be exil'd, and thrown 
From Leonati? ſeat, and caſt 
From her his deareſt one, 
Sweet Imogen? 
Sici, Why did you ſuffer Iachinio; 
Slight thing of Italy, ED 
To taint his nobler heart and brain Soon 
| With needleſs jealouſy ; 63 
And to become * the geck 4 ſcorn © 
O' the other's villainy ? + 
2. Bro. For this, from ſtiller ſeats we came; 
Our arents, and us twain, 
That, frikings in our country's cauſe, 
Fell bravely, and were ſlain; 
Our fealty, and Tenantius? right, 
With honour to maintain. 
1. Bro. Like hardiment Poſthumus hath 
I Cymbeline pe erform'd: 
Then, Jupiter, thou king of gods, 
Why haſt thou thus 5 Jonrn'd 
The Ae for his merits due; 
eing all to dolours turn'd ? 
Sici. Thy cryſtal window ope; look out; 
No longer exerciſe, 
Upon a valiant race, thy harſh 
= otent 1njuries : 
oth. Since, Jupiter, our fon i is good 
Take off 5 Wilerzes. | 3 
Sici. Peep through thy marble manſion; help! 
Or we poor ghoſts will cry _ 
To the think ſynod of the reſt, 
Againſt t > deity. | 
2. Bro. Help, Jupiter ; or we appeal, - 
And from thy Juſtice fly. 


3 1nd to , And e 8 to become the pack; & e. 
| as ALONE. 


Vor. vin. | G 7 Jure 
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JurirER deſcends in thunder and lightning, fittin los 
an eagle: he throws a thunder-bolt. - The Shots Fall on 
their knees, », er Sytt3h oi od git; 


up. No more, you petty ſpirits of region low, 
7 Oftend our e 15 4 you ghoſts, 
Accuſe the thunderer, whoſe bolt you know, 

Sky-planted, batters all rebelling coaſts? 
Poor ſhadows of Elyſium, hence; and reſt 

Upon your never-withering banks of flowers: 
Be not with mortal.accidents oppreſtz . 

No care of yours it is; you know, tis ours. 
Whom beſt I love, I croſs; to make my gift, 

The more delay'd, delighted*. Be content; 
Your low-laid ſon our godhead will uphft; - 

His comforts thrive, his trials well are ſpent. | 
Our Jovial ftar reign'd at his birth, and in 

Our temple was he married. Riſe, and fade !— 
He ſhall be lord of lady Imogen, 1 


F 23% 


Expreſs impatience, left you ſtir. up mine,— - 


of deities was common to our ſtage in its earlieſt ſtate, „Of whyche 
the lyke thyng is uſed to be ſhewed now a days in ftage-plaies, when 
ſome God or ſome Saynt is made to appere forth of a cloude, and ſue- 
coureth the parties which ſeemed to be towardes ſome great danger, 
through the Soudan's crueltie,” The author, for fear this deſcription 
ſhould not be ſuppoſed to extend itſelf to our theatres, adds in a mar- 
ginal note, © the lyke maner uſed nowe at our days in ſtage playes.' 
; | STEEVENS» 


1 The more delay d, delighted. Delighted is here either uſed for de- 
lighted in, or for deligbting. So, in Othello: 5 
I virtue no delighted beauty lack -. MATOxNE. 
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Was ſulphurous to ſmell: the holy eagle a ee 
Stoop'd, as to foot us: his aſcenſion is | 
More ſweet than our bleſt fields: : his royal bird 
Prunes the immortal win ag 's , and oye his decke. | 
As when his god is pleas'd. | 15 
All. Thanks, 19 5 1 
Sici. The marble pavement EP. he i is ; enter'd_ 
His radiant roof: Away! and, to be bleſt, | 
Let us with care perform his great beheſt. [Ghoſts van. 
Poſt. Soma" J Sleep, thou haſt been a mad and 
egot 
A father to me: and thou haſt created” 
A mother, and two brothers: But (O A !y 
Gone! they went hence ſo ſoon as they were du: ; 
And ſo I am awake.—Poor wretches, that dep end. 
On greatneſs” favour, dream as I have Whos W 
Wake, and find nothing.— But, alas, I ſwerve: © © - 
Many dream not to find, neither deſerve, 
And yet are ſteep'd i in favours ; ; ſo am, 
That have this golden chance, and know not why. 


What fairies haunt this ground? A book ? O, rare ber 


Be not, as is our fangled world, a garment 


2 N the 83 1 A bird is ſaid to prune himſelf, 
when he clears his feathers from ſuperfluities. So, in rayton 's Poly- 
olbion, Song I. 

Some, fitting on the beach, to prune their painted. breaſts,” 


mann 
3 — . cloys bis beak]. Perhaps we ſhould read, 
| — claws his beak, T'YRWHITT, 72 
A cley is the ſame with a cla in old language. Fanues, | 
So, in Gower, De Confeſſione Amantis, lib. iv. fol. 69: 
« And as acatte wold ete fiſhes 

“ Without wetynge of his cles“ .. TI Eg © 

Again, in Bea Jonſon's Loder uma: » 
© from the ſeize 45 
Of vulture death, and thoſe relentleſs cleys." 

Barrett, in his Alvearies, 180, ſpeaks; cc of a diſeaſe ĩ in cattell be- 
twixt the clees of their feete,” And in the Boak of Hawking, &c bl. 1. 
no date, under the article. Pounges, it is ſaid, “ The cleis within. the 
fote ye ſhall call aright her paubces. jt 0 — their beaks, is an ac- 
cuſtomed action with hawks and eagles. STAEVENS. We 
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Nobler than that it covers: let thy effects 
So follow, to be moſt unlike our en, 
As good as promiſe. 310 


Creads.] When as à lion's A Pall; to — un- 
known, without ſeeking find, and be embrated by a piece 
2 tender air; and when from a Hately cedar fhall be 
opt ue ” which, being dead many years, fhall af- 

f _ n ſointed to the old ſtocł, and freſbly grow; 

** all Pol mus end his miſeries, Britain be fortu- 
— and flouriſh in peact and plenty. 


Tis ſtill a dream; or elſe ſuch ſtuff as madmen 
Tongue, 99d brain.not : either both, or i 
Or face peaking; or a ſpeaking {i ſuch. | 
As ſenſ cannot 92575 Be what it i, 45 

The action of 1 my life is like i it, which. | 

I'll keep if but or Ian. a 


Re-enter Gadkvrs.: 


Gael, "OY To are. ou ready for : 

„Hoff. 'Over-roaſted rather: ready long ago. 

"Gaol. Hanging is the word, fir 3. if you be ready for 
that, you are well cook d. 

Poft. So, if I prove a good repaſt to the ſpectators, the 
diſh pays the ſhot. 
© Gaol. A heavy reckoning for you, fir: But the comfort 
is, you ſhall be call'd to no more payments, fear no more 
tavern: bills; which are often the ſadneſs of parting, as 
the 1 of mirth: you come in faint 1 or want of 
meat, depar reeling with toe much drink; ſorry that 
you have paid, too mych, and ory. that FOR are paid too 


4 *Tis till a dream; or elſe ſucb as ee ; 

Ton mn and brain not fe ft 21 or da: ö 

Or 1 enſeleſs ſpeaking, or a. ſpeaking, "ſuch : 

As ſenſe cannot untie.] The meaning; which 1 too thin to be 
N eaſily caught, I take to be this: This is dream or madneſs, or both,— 
or nothing,. but whether it be a fperch without conſciouſneſs, as in 2 
dream, o peech unintelli Igible, as in madneſs, be it as it Th it is 
Tike* my 0 "of Me. We might perhaps read, 3 

Whether _ er 3 JonxsoN. PEE 

Ide * | you 
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much 5 5 po and brain both empty: the brain the hea- 
vier, for being too light, the purſe too light, being drawn 
of heavineſs s: Of this contradiction yu ſhall” now 
de quit. O, ehe charity of a Penny cordil it: ſums up 


thouſands in a trice e have no true debitor and re- 


ditor? but it; of what is paſt, ig, and to come, the diſ- 
charge: :—Your neck, 5 is pen, book, and coupterss ſo 
the acquittanee follows. © 85 

Poſt. Lam merrier to die, A hs art to live; © © 
uo. Indeed; fir, he that flecps feels not the tooth- 
ack: Buta man that were to fleep your ſleep, and a hang 
man to he — im to bed, I think, he woul change p 3 
with his officer: for, look” Jou, firs DW know not y W 7 
wy you ſhall go. | 

: Poſt. Les, indeed, do I, 1. fallow: nam e bela . a 

Gaol. Your death has eyes in's Head het I fawn 
ſeen him ſo pictured: you muſt either be directed by ome 
that take upon them to know; or. take upon your 
that; which I am ſure you a0 Not! know; or jump the 
after-enquiry on your own peril: and how: you "ſhall 
ſpeed in wrt by Yee fe 's end, 1 chin, TEE" never rer 
to tell one. 9 

* Pope. I tell che, fellow, there are none want e ces to 


* I 


5 —forry ebar ou „ have paid too muc * Bp that you are paid 
too much 3] i.e, 12 orry that you bave wc 
and ſorry that you are paid, or ſubdued, too much by the liquor. 80 
Falſtaff: ; « _— ſeven of the Eleven I pay'd.” Again, in the 0 ſcene 
of the fourth ac of the Merry Wives if Windſor. © STzEVE 

The word has already occurred in this ſenſe, in a e 

4 And though be came dur enemy, remember. 


0 He was paid'for that.“ TA — 4 


Ser alſo Vol. V. p. 548, n. 8. Maro. 

6 © mw being drawn of beavineſs ; Drawn is emboxvell d. exenterated. 
So in common language afowl is i aid to be draton, when its inteſtines 
are taken out. SrE EVI Ns. s 

7 — debitor and creditor—], For an accounting book. Jonxsen. . 
jam * rer-enguiry—] | That Is, venture at it _— 
eU o Macbetb z | 

d We'd; 3 the life to come.” PD i | 

To j os is fo hazard. So, in the age quated from Meche 1 
Dr. Johnſon. Again, in Cor iolanus:: 

. Toj Jump a body with a datigerous phyſi,” Mazoxr. 

1 'G 83 direct 


too much out of your et, 


/ 


; 


„„ CSYMBELANE 


Mee Zea Lersnghan ſuch a8 mink: and 


* 891 IT 921 1 Noon d 4 * * = 


aul. — an en is this; that 2 man mould 


deve be abe ep aches x yay: of blindneſs} 7 


AIG OE e way of Wiking. 


e, e Meſſenger, || 


” Me ER 6 his 1 manacles; ; bring y your ; priſoner 1 to 


the kit AC 
4. 1 ou bring'lt good news 51 ancall dio be made 
eee, 
1 ah q > ns: be then freer, than a — 5 15 
e dea 


Exeunt Pos r HUM Us, a M eſſenger. 

os! Unleſs a 1 n a gallows, and beget 

AF wet never faw one ſo prone . Vet, on my 

d 848 perier 1 to We al 

| 4 and chere be ſam em too, that die 

D vil i ſo.fhould I, if I were one. L would 

we were all of one : minds and one mind good; 8 
were deſolation of gaolers, and gallowvſes l. I. ſpe 

gainſt my pre ent profit ; but my wiſh e pre + 

ment. is t. g. In 51 91993 , we fff? offs (15; So qath 

8 2 E N E v. | | 


x" 3 ö 85 * j 
ad + bs © 1 e * 0 A. 1 . 0 e eli: Dat. * * 
4897 * 10. 72 2 s 4 


| Ent SEktLLts, Mat anrbt, 8 Abvr- 


KAG us, PI8AN1 Os: Lords, Officers,, aud Attendants. 
Cjm. Stand: fide, you, whom the have made 
Preſervers mer wade Woe * h . $ : " Th 
at 


10 1% it fv 


— [2b ene foptone. ] il e. Biest. In hk able rde word 
28 fea in Wilffide Holche's poem, entitted'TÞe Fall aid evil ae of 


Rebellion, 2 Ry Ut 
2 they in Doncaſter, with curtol and ſerpentine, 
e by With' bothbard and bafiliſk, with men prone and vigorous," 
e 1 Sir A. 1 Fate N of the fixt book of ad 225 

ie ſteeds, 


eee e ee N E 
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Vol. II. Lon E. 
Ter . fe Wed Sen ed Toad ths Kill of Shakfpeare 8 


2211 con · 


CYMBELINSE. 45 


That the pope ſoldier, that ſo richly fought, --/ 
Whoſe rags ſham'd gilded arms, whoſe. naked breaſt 
Stept before targe of proof, cannot be found: 
He ſhall be happy that can find him, if 
1 TV can make him ive. + Sit 4 Goa nd wand] 
wy er ſaw ., 10 2 90940 
| Suck nob fury in ſo poor a thing; 505 A 
Such precious deeds in one that bene nonght | 
But beggary and poor looks. ST 
- Cym. No tidings of him ? 
555 He hath been ſearch'd among the dead and living, 
But no trace of him. 0 
Cym. To my grief, I am 
The heir of his reward; which I will 1 | 
To you, the liver, heart, and brain of Britain, 
_ {To Belarius, Guiderius, and Arviragus. 
By whom, I graut, ſhe lives: Tis now Fo time T 
To aſk of whence you are: report Mir e | 
. | 
In Cambria are we born, and gentlemen: Ir 
Further to boaſt, were neither true nor madd. n 
Unleſs. I add, we are honeſt, | ft 


Cym. Bow your knees: 
Ariſe oy biete 0 the batle*; Tereace you 


contemporary, Jonſon, point out dirconetitier of han of aire 

which is wrought with more artifice; and yet a leſs degree of drama- 
tick violence than this. In the ſcene before us, all the ſurviving 3 2 
racters are aſſembled; and at the expence of whatever incongruity 
former events may have been ow 9h perhaps little can be diſcovered 
on this occaſion to offend the moſt ſcrupulous advocate for regularity : 
and, I think, as little is found wanting to ſatisfy the ſpectator by a 
cataſtrophe which is intricate without confuſion, aid not more nen in 
ornament than in nature. STEEVENS. © _ 

2 =— one that promis'd nought | 

But beggary and or. loot. To promfſe bie but poor 5 

may be, to give no promiſe of coumtesene behaviour. JoHNgoN., 

e e, nod head ca fie.” 

ts to Tx EVENS. 

3 = knights o 6 bores] Thus in Stowe's Chronicle, p. 164, 

edit. 1615 « Philip of F rance made Arthur Flagtagenet knight of the 


field.” STE EVI. 
G $54": Companions 


* MBE LI NB. 
 Companjons to our perſon, and will fie Wages 2s 25: 
Wich dignities becoming your” eftates. 2 — ata 


Enter Cornpivs, and Ladies. 5 


There's buſineſs in theſe faces : Why fo my” 
Greet you our victory? de look like e 
And not q the court of Britain 

Cor. Hail, great king! : 

'To four your A I muſt report , 

Ki queen is dead. W e 

q , Whom worſe than 2 phyſician + 4 
Would this report become? But I conſider, 

By medicine life may be prolong'd, yet death 

Will ſeize the doctor too. How ended ſhe? 

Cor. With horror, 'madly dying, like her life ; 
Which, being cruel to the world, concluded 
Moſt cruel to herſelf. -- What ſhe confeſs'd,, - 
I will report, ſo pleaſe you: Theſe her women | 
Can trip me, if 1 err; who, with wet cheeks, 

Were preſent when the finiſh'd. 8 
Cym. Rr ythee, fay. 
Cer. Firſt, ſhe confeſs' d ſhe never lov'd you; only | 
Affected greatneſs got by you, not you: | 
Married yoiir royalty, was wife to youy Place; ; 
Abhorr'd your perſon. 
-  * Cym. She alone knew this: 

And, but ſhe ſpoke it dying, 1 would not 
| Believe her 5k in opening it. Proceed. | 
Cor. Your daughter, whom ſhe bore in hand to love 
With ſuch integrity, ſhe did confeſs _. 1 i 
Was as a ſcorpion to her ſight; whoſe life, 
But that her flight prevented i it, ſhe had 
Ta'en off by poiſon. * 8 

Cy, O moſt delicate fiend! 

Who is't can read a woman ?—ls there more? 

Cor. More, fir, and worſe. She did confeſs, ſhe had 
F er vod mortal mineral ; which, being took, 


5 E ee . 0 Ola CopyWhe. Corrected in 
e ee Should 


v unE LINE. 4 
Should by the minute feed on life; and, ling'! ring 

By inches waſte you: In which time ſhe purpor'd, 47 - oo 
By watching, weeping, tendance, kiſſing, to 1 
Ofercome you with her! mew: and in time, ben. 

She had fitted you with her craft, ) to work TORE 
Her ſon into the adoption of the crown. ' 12 
But failing of her end by his ſtrange abſence, 5 S 
Grew ſhameleſs-deſperate 3+ open*d, in ii nM 

Of heaven and men, her purpoſes ; ; repented 

The evils ſne OP were not effected; ſo, | my 
ro. id you! HWA jk 25 


Were not in in alt, for te 42 vebntinag" e SHOOT fs 
Mine ears, that heard her flattery; nor my 1 hee * 
That thought her like her ſeeming ; it had been vicious, 
To have miſtruſted her: yet, O my daughter; f 
That it was folly in me, thou may 'ſt ſa .. 
And prove it in thy feeling. Heaven mend alt! 


Enter Lucius, IACB1M0, . the Soothlayer,.. and other 
Roman þri/oners, guarded; Pos rHuuus e and 
Iuoc EN. 

Thou com'ſt not, Caius, now for tribute ; „ 1 

The Britons have raz'd out, though with the lakic | 

Of many a bold one; whoſe kinſmen have made wit, FF 

That their good ſouls may be appeas d with e 

Of you their captiyes, which ourſelf have ae: 25 

So, think of your eſtate. 

Luc. Conſider, ſir, the chance of war: the day 

Was yours by accident; had it gone with us, 

We ſhould not, when the blood was cold, have threaten'd 

Our priſoners with the ſword. But fince the a | 

Will have it thus; that nothing but our lives 05 7 

May be call'd ranſom, let it come: ſufficeth, 

Roman with a Roman's heart can ſuffer : 

Auguſtus lives to think on' t: And fo much 

For my peculiar care. This one thing only 55 

I will entreat; My boy, a Briton born 

Let him be ranſom'd : never maſter had N 


Tm L 


A page 
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A. as e ſo Sint. þ 0 ſo dute 
So feit 5, fo. 
With my 7 
Cannot den 
Thou 
And ip 


C YM BE LINE. 
„ diligent, 


over his occ ans, „ 


lore; I t his virtue j join 


which make our hc 
ves hath rig mk no: Briton OEM ig , 
h he ry 2 'd el fave kim, fr | 


1 71 11 45 5699 


«4 


Con L have fur 6a 
His favour is famili r5 tome wo 8 


Boy, thou haſt look d thyſelf. into my omg 
0 —— not why, nor 1 
: ne er thank thy maſter Ee ; 
And aſk of Cymb — what boon 275 wilt. 
Fitting my bounty, and thy fate, I'll n PTA 
ough thou do demand 3; raphy a 
The nobleſt ta'en... 155 


And art mine , 
To ſay, live, b 


8 


Imo. I humbly thank yo our big chefs, 


S beg wy — TY 


And yet, I know, thou wilt. 
1. No. No, no; 5 alack, 
There's other work in hand; * 3 a chin 


Bitter to me as death: your life » good m ® © 


Muſt ſhuffle for itſelf. 
Luc. The boy diſdains me, 


He leaves me, ſcorns me: Briefly die els Jovs 78, 
them on the truth of ah and 99 | 
he fo perplex'd? | 


That e 


by What would R thou, boy? 


J love thee more and more; think more and mote: 
| What's beſt to aſk. Know'ſt him thon Iook ft on ? peak, 
Wilt have him live? Is he thy kin? thy friend? 
Imo. He is a Roman; no more kin to me, 
Than I to your highneſs ; who, being born your vaſlal, 


5 So fiat. 1 So ready ; ſo dextrous in waiting. Jonnsox. 


See p. 312, f. 6. Matton. 


6 His favour ts s familiar—) 1 am acquainted with 90 countenance. 


7 — I know not why „ 
To ſay, live, boys] ] I know-not what ſhould 8 to ſay, 


live, boy. The word nor was inſerted by Mr. . * late edi- 


why, nor 


— OY IT Maren. 


C YM E L T N E. 459 
Am ſomething nearer. ae 2167 04 1 
. - Cym. Wherefore. ey) him . | 
— III tell you, fir, 1 in private, if you pleaſe 
To give me __ ; 
Cy N. Ay, with ay heart, way 125 N 
And Llend my beſt attention. wei po 5 ae name 07 
Imo. Fidele, fire- © One 8 ay 
n. Thou art my good you m 
I be thy re Walk with me; gigs 
[Eymbeline 254 I mogen annie apart: 
Bil. Is not this boy reviv'd from death e 
Aru; One ſand another FR 
Not more reſembles : That * 100 * 5. 
Who dy'd; and was Fidele What think you " LES 
Gai. The ſame dead thing alive. * 2 
Bel. Peace, peace! ſee farther; = m_ us etz . 
bear; LEY 4 17 I 5 52 
Creatures may be alike: were't he, I am furs 
He would have fpoke to as. 
Gui. But we law him dead 
Bel. Be filent ; let's ſee farther. av) 
Piſ. It is my miſtreſs: $291 ba. 
EE Mp 7 
To good, or Cym. and 1 en come ard. | 
m. Come, * * fide hw” eo 
Make thy demand aloud.—Sir, [0 lach. ] key you forth; : 
Give anſwer to this boy, and do it freely; | 
Or, by our greatneſs, and the grace of it, 
Which is our honor, bitter torture ſhall 
Winnow the truth from falſhood.— On, ſpeak to him. 
Ino. My boon is, that this 1 may deu : 
Of whom he had this ring. ; 
Poft. What's that to him? | LA. 
Cy. That diamond upon your koger⸗ N. 
How came it yours; | 
lach. Thow'lt torture me to leave unſpoken. — 
Which, to be ſpoke, would torrued thee. | 
Cym, How! me 
Lach. I am glad to be conifitain'd to utter chat which - 
Torments me to wee | BY Villain ; 


| 
| 


— — 
ͤ0U— — e worn I 
- 


—— 


8 


1 * 


wo  CYMBILINE 


I got this ring; *twas Leonatus' jewel: 

Whom thou didſt baniſh; n e re more © may griere 
thee, 7 i ,5 

As 1 it doth me,) a nobler ke ne'er ed: 


| Twixt ſky and ground. Wilt thou hear — my 007 


Cym. All that belongs to this. 
Tach. That paragon, thy daughter - 
For whom my heart drops blood, and my — ſpiries 
Quail to remember, Give me leave; I faint. | 
Cym. M y daughter! what of her? Renew thy ſtrength: 


: 1 had bes thou ſhoul/d{t live while nature will, 


'Than die ere | hear more : ſtrive, man, and ſpeak. 
Iach. Upon a time, (unhappy was the clock 
That ſtruek the hour ) it was in Rome, (accurs' d 
The manſion where!) twas at a feaſt, (O, would 
Our viands had been porſon'd ! or, at leaſt, 
Thoſe which I heav'd to head !) the pood Poſthumus, 
(What ſhould I ſay ? he was too to be 
Where ill men were; and was t beſt of all 


Amongſt the rar'ſt of good ones, ) fitting ſadly, 


Hearing us praiſe our loves of Italy 
For beauty that made barren the-ſwell'd boaſt | 
Of him that beſt could ſpeak: for feature, laming 


The ſhrine of Venus, or ſtraight- ; Greco Minerva, 
ee er brief nature? z; 


n 1 
| A ſhop 
® Quail to aac) To quail] is to ** into dee ion The word 
3s common to many authors So, in the Three Ladles ef London, 1584: 
4% She cannot . me if the come in likeneſs of the great Devil,” 
| STEVENS. 
See Vol. 11. p- 146, n. 6. MAL R. 
For feature, laming A, 
The forine of Venus, or ftraight-pight Mi "WET 9 
8 beyond brief nature; ] Feature for proportion of parts, 
r. Theobald not underſtanding, would alter to ffature. 
for feature, laming | 
The ſhrine of Venus, or ſtraight-pight Minerva, | 
Foftures beyond brief nature; 1 
1. e. The ancient ſtatues of Venus and Minerva, which exceeded, in 
beauty of exact proportion, any living bodies, the work of brief : nature; 
7. e. of haſty, unelaborate nature, careleſs as to the elegance ot form, in 
reſpec̃t of art, which uſes peculiar addreſs to arrive at perfection. He 
gives the ſame character of the _ of the antique in Antony ond 


1 * 


16 Oer 


CYMBELINE. 464 


A ha of all the qualities that man. 
Loves woman for; beſides, that hook of viring · 
Fairneſs, which ſtrikes the eye | 
Cym. I ſtand on fire: | 
Come to the matter. 
Iach. All too ſoon I ſhall, 
Unleſs thou would'ſ grieve e PTE 
(Moſt like a noble lord in love, and one 
That had a royal lover, ) took his hint; 
And, not diſpraiſing whom we prais'd, (therein 
He was as calm as virtue,) he began 
His miſtreſs? picture; which by his 3 being _— 
And then a mind put in't, either our bra 1 
Were crack'd of kitchen trulls, or his d cription 
Prov'd us unſpeaking ſots. 
Cym. Nay, nay, to the purpoſe. _ 
lach. Your daughter's chaſtity—there it begins. | 
He ſpake of her, as Dian“ had hot dreams, 
And ſhe alone were cold : Whereat, I, wretch ! 
Made ſcruple of his praiſe ;. and wager'd with him 
Pieces of gold, gainſt this which then he wore 
Upon his honour'd finger, to attain 
In ſuit the place of his bed, and win this ring 
By hers and mine adultery : he, true Knight, 


« O'er pifturing that Venus where we ſee 

« The fancy out-work nature. 
It appears, from a number of ſuch anfſages ad theſe, that our author 
was not ignorant of the fine arts. WARBURTON. 

I cannot help adding, that paſſages of this kind are but 5 proofs 
that our poet was converſant with what we call at preſent tbe fine arts. 
The pantheons of his own age (ſeveral of which I have ſeen) afford a 
moſt minute and particular account of the different degrees of beauty 
imputed to the different deities ; and as Shakſpeare had at leaſt-an op- 
portunity of reading Chapman's tranſlation of Homer, the firſt part of 
which was publiſhed in 1 596, with additions in 1598, and entire in 
1611, he might have taken theſe ideas from thence, without being at 
all indebted to his own particular obſervation, or acquaintance with +. 
ſtatuary and painting. It is ſurely more for his honour to remark how 
well he has employed the little knowledge he. appears to have had of 
ſculpture or mythology, than from 'bis frequent alluſions to them to 


ſuppoſe he was intimately acquainted with either. STEEVENS. 
* — as Dian—] i. e. as if Dian. 80, in the Winter's Tale: = h 
utters them as he had eaten ballads,” Sce alſo Vol. V. p- 398, n. 8 


LONE 


No 


wei CYMBELINE. 


No lefler of her honour'confident- 5 
Than I did truly find her, ſtakes this ung; ; 

And would fo, had it been a carbuncle“ 

Of Phoebus? wheel; and might ſo ſafely, had it 
Been all the worth of his car. Away to Britain 
Poſt I in this deſign : Well may you, fir, | 
Remember me at court, where I was taught 

Of your chaſte daughter the wide difference 
*Twixt amorous and villainous, Being thus quench'd 
Of hope, not longing, mine Italian brain 
Gan in your duller Britain operate | 
Moſt vilely ; for my vantage, excellent; 
And, to be brief, my practice ſo prevail'd, 
That I return'd with ſimular proof mor of 

To make the noble Leonatus mad. 

By wounding his belief in her renown - 
With tokens thus, and thus; averring ates - 
Of chamber-hanging, pictures, this her bracelet, 
(O, cunning, how 1 got it !) nay, ſome marks 
Of ſeeret on her perſon, that he could not 
But think her bond of chaſtity quite crack'd, 

I having ta'en the forfeit.  Whereupon,=— | 
Methinks, I ſee him now. 


Poſt. Ay, 10 thou doſt,, coming ene 


Italian fiend !—Ah me, ARE 8 ool, 
Egregious murderer, thief, any thing | 
That's due to all the villains paſt, in being, 

To come !—O, give me cord, or knife, or poiſon, | 
Some upright juſticer®'! To Thou, 8 Frum out, 

Py or tortarets Acud 3 it is e e 


— 3 be. 25 4 in ee; hind ene, 
„He has deſerv'd i it, were it carburcled-- 
| „ Like Phæbus car. —  STEEVENSs"' 
8 en notes} Such marks of the chamber and. pictures, as 
averred or confirmed my report. Jouxsom. ye! 
3' Seme- nprigbe juſticer!] I meet en this antiquated word in The 
Tu of Daviss; nhage 2214 
this d zy, e 
5 FTh' eternal jefticer ſees OP the tare *. 
* in Lacu Tricks, &c. 16682 4 
oli oO N we muſt have an upright 1 str vz 8. 


That 


3228 


' 
That all the 8 ings o' the earch amend, e349 
By bein worſe than they. I am Poſthumus 
That kill'd thy daughter: —yillain-like, I Toy” a COB 
That causꝰ daa leſſer villain than myſelf, * ö 
A facrilegious thief, to dot: the toniple 
Of virtue was ſhe ; yea, and ſhe herſelf T7. 
Spit, and throw ſtones, caſt mire upon me, ſet 
The dogs o' the ſtreet to bay me: every wein | 0 
Be call'd, Poſthumus Leonamas 5 and 
Be villainy leſs than *twas -O Imogen p 50 
My queen, my life, wy wife! 0 Imogen, 
Imogen, Imogen! | 

Ino. Peace, my lords: Bene, hear - 

Poft. Shall's have a play of this? Thou (oor tat tin Page, 
There lie thy 5m Ariking ber: He falls. 
Piſ. O, gent emen, help | 
Mine, and your miſtreſs 0 my lord Poſthorus ! 
You ne'er kill'd Imogen till now * yy — 
Mine honour'd lady! | 

n. Does the world go round? PLN . 

Pot, How come theſe ſtaggers on me 1 5 

Piſ Wake, my miſtreſs! 

m. If this be fo, the gods do mean to frike n. 
To death with mortal j joy. 

Piſ. How fares my miſtreſs * | 

Ino. O, get thee from my Shs : | 
Thou gav 't me poifon : dangerous fellow; hence?! 4 
Breathe not where princes are. 

m. The tune of Imogen! 

Piſ. Lady, | * 2 | 
The gods cis- tones of falphar's on TP; ” F . 
That box I gave you was not thought by me | 
A precious thing; I had it from 0 8 ne 
Gm. New matter fill? as 
Ino. It Joon me. | 


1 go 8 


* 20 


4 —_ Þe berelfe] That ty She wa not only the nmphe of virtues 
but dir tue ber „ Jown Sol. 
5- = theſe Leggers-] This wild and elixious perturbation, Stage 
kert is the horſe's apo exy. JOHNSON» 
Cor. 


4 


3 > 303 


I left out one-thing which 22 deen — 


Which muſt. Approve theè honeſt: If Pilanio', 
Have, ſaid ſhe, given his miſtreſs that conſedtion = 
Which I gave hich for. cordial, the x is . 
As I would ſerve a rat. ea b. 
Cm. What's this, Cornelius? 5 
Cor. The queen, ſir, very oft 88 me | 
To temper poiſons for her; ſtill pretending 
The ſaclsfackion of her knowledge, only - - | 
In killing creatures vile, as cats and dogs, 
Of no eſteem: EL dreading that her purpoſe 
Was of more danger, did compound for her 
A certain ſtuff, which, being ta- en, would ceaſe 
The preſent power of liſe; ut, in ſhort ame | 
All offices of nature ſhould again 
Do their due funQions—Have.you ta'en of it 15 | 
Ino. Moſt like I did, for I was Wa. . 
Bel. My boys, by 
There was our error. agen bis; 
Gai, 'This 1s ſure- Fidele. 125 
Ino. Why did you throw your 3 lady — 8 
Think, that you are upon à rock“; * no / 
Throw me again. r him, 
Pot. Hang there like fruit, my fol | 
Till the tree die! 228 
n. How now, my fleſh, my child 2 


6 Think, that you are upon a rocks] In da 1 the n 
there is little meaning. I ſuppoſe, ſhe would ſay, Conſider ſuch an- 
other act as equally fatal to. me with precipitation from a rock, and 
now let me ſee whether you, Will repeat it. Jornson. 

Perhaps only a ſtage- direction is wanting fo Clear this paſſage from 
obſcurity. Imogen firſt upbraids her huſband for the violent treatment 
ſhe had juſt experienced; then confident'of the return of paſſion which 
ſhe knew muſt ſucceed to the diſcovery of her | innocence, the poet 
might have meant her to ruſh into his arms, and while the clung about 
him faſt, to dare him to throw her off a ſecond time, left that precipi- 
tation ſhould prove as fatal to them both, as if the place where they 
ſtood had been a rock. To which he replies, 5 there, i. e. round 
my neck, till * frame that now 3 745 N 


anne 1% 4 F What, . 
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What, mak ſt thou me a dullard 7 in this at? 
Wilt thou not ſpeak to me? 225 

Ino. Your blefling, ſir. lnceling. 
Biel. Though you did love this had I dune you not; 
You had a motive for't. [o Guiderius and Afvimdgus. 
Cym. My tears, that fall, 
Prove holy water on thee! Imogen, , 
Thy mother's dead. | 
Ino. I am ſorry for't, my lord. 
Cym. O, ſhe was naught ; and long of lee zi was, 
That we meet here ſo ſtrangely: But her ſon 
Is gone, we know not how, nor where. | 
Pi/. My lord, 
Now e is from me, I'll ſpeak troth. Lord (Cloten, 
Upon my lady's miſſing, came to me 
With his ſword drawn; foam'd at the mouth, * ſwore, 
If I diſcover'd not which way ſhe was gone, 
It was my inſtant death : By accident, 
I had a feigned letter of my maſter's | 
Then in my pocket; which directed him 
To ſeek her on the mountains near to Milford 3 
Where, in a frenzy, in my maſter's garments, 
Which he inforc'd from me, away he poſts 
With unchaſte purpoſe, and with oath to violate 
My lady's honour: what bers 07 1 1 8 
I further know not. | 
Gui. Let me end the Rory 
I flew him there. | 
Cym. Marry, the gods forefend | 5 
I would not thy good deeds ſhould from my lips % 
Pluck a hard ſentence : pr ythee, valiant youths, ; 
Deny't again. 
Gui. T have ſpoke i it, and 1 didi it. 
Cym, He was a prince. Fo 
Gui, A moſt uncivil one: The wrongs * did me 
Were nothing pringolike 5: for he did provoke me 


7224 AA! In this place means a \ perſon ſtupidly unconcern'd, 
80, in Hiftriomaſtix, or the Player obipt, 1610: 
„ What dullard ! would'ſt thou doat in ruſty art?“ ITAL 
— which directed my Which led or induced him. MAaLonze 
Vor. VIII. Hh With 
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With language that would make me ſpurn the fea, - 


If it could ſo roar to me: I cut off's head; 
And am right . he is not ſtanding here 
Fo tell this tale of mine. 
© Cym. I am ſorry for thee®: _ 

By thine own tongue thou 0 condemn'd, and muſt 
Endure our law: Thou art dead. 
Imo. That headleſs man 
I thought had been my lord. 
Com: Bind the offender, 
And take him from our preſence, 
Bel. Stay, fir king: 
\ This man is better than the man he ſlew, 


As well deſcended as thyſelf; and hat 
Mare. of thee merited, than a band of Clotens 
Hoa ever ſcar for, —Let his arms alone; [0 ” guard, 
They were not born for bondage, 
Cym. Why, old ſoldier, ,, 
Wilt thou undo the worth thou art unpaid * 
By taſting of our wrath 9 ? How of deſcent 
As good ag we? 
Arv. In W he ſpake t too far. 
Cym. And. thou ſhalt die for't. 
Bel. We will die all three: 
But I will prove, that two of us are as good 
As 1 have given out him.— My ſons, I muſt, 
For my own part, unfold a dangerous ſpeech, 
Though, haply, well for you. 
Arv. Your danger*s ours. 
Gui. And our good his. 
Bel. Have at it then.— 
By leave; Thou hadſt, great _ a ſubject, who. 
Was call'd n. 


8 J am ſorry ** thee :] The old copy has—T ni bes for thee, 
This obvious error of the preſs (which was corrected in the ſecond folio) 
adds ſupport to Mr. Steevens's emendation of a paſſage in Much ade 
about nothing. See Vol. II. p. 282, n. 1. Maronz. | 

9 By taſting of our wrath ?] The conſequence is taken for the 


whole action; by rafting is by orcing ws to 1 thee taße. Jon x son. 
n. 


— — 
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Cym, What of him? he is 
A baniſh'd. traitor, 

Bel. He it is, that hath 

Aſſumed this age: indeed, a baviſh'd; man 5 

I know not how, a traitor. 1 
Cym. Take him hence; | Bo 
The "whale world ſhall not fave him. 

Biel. Not too hot: 

Firſt pay me for the nurſing of thy ſons; WP, 

And a it be.confiſcate all, ſo ſoon 14 

As I have receiv'd it. 1 . 

Cym. Nurfing of my ſons ? 

Bel, I am too blunt, and ſaucy :, Here's my knee „ 
Ere I ariſe, Iwill prefer my ſons; 

Then, ſpare not the old father. Mighty ſir, 
Theſe two young gentlemen, that call me father, 
And think they are my ſons, are none of mine: 
They are the iſſue of your loins, my . 

And blood of your begetting. 

Cym. How! my iſſue? 

Bel. So ſure as you your father's... 1. old Mo n. 
Am that Belarius whom you Cs EE , 
Your pleaſure: was my near offence, my puniſument 
Itſelf, and all my treaſon 2; that I ſuffer d, 1 
Was all the harm I did. Theſe gentle princes 10 1 
(For ſuch, and lo they are, ) theſe, twenty years 


1 Aſſum'd this * 1 1 believe is the ſame.as ; reach d dr artain'd this 


age. STEEVENS. 
As there is no reaſon to imagine that Belarius had aſſumed the ap- 


pearance of being older than he really was, I. ſuſpect that, inſtead of 
age, we ought to read gage; ſo that he maybe underſtood to reſen to 
the * which he had entered into, a few. lines before, 
words: 
ve will.die all three; 
« But I will prove that two of us ue as good 
« As I have given out him.“ TrawarTT. 
* Your pleaſure was my near offence, my puniſhment 
Tefelf, and all my: treaſenz] My crime, my puniſhment, end all 
the treaſon that I committed, originated in, and were founded. on, your 
caprice only. Mr. Fyrwhitt, with great probability, conjeQured that 
Shakſpeare wrote—tmy-mere offence, which was foxmerly. feats MEETEs 
The word in the on copy is neere. MALONE» 


h 2 Have 
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Have I train'd up: thoſe arts they have, as T 
Could put into them; my breeding was, ſir, as 
Your highneſs knows. Their nurſe, Euriphile, 
Whom for the theft I wedded, ſtole theſe children 
Upon my baniſhment : I moy'd her to't; 
Having receiv'd the puniſhment before, 
For that which I did then: Beaten for loyalty 
Excited me to treaſon : Their dear loſs; © © 
The more of you *twas felt, the more it ſhap*d 
Unto my end of ſtealing them. But, gracious fir, 
Here are your ſons again; and I muſt loſe 
Two of the ſweetꝰ ſt companions in'the world ;— 
The benediction of theſe covering heavens 
Fall on their heads like dew! for oy are 'e worthy 
To inlay heaven with ſtars, ' 
Cym. Thou weep'ſt, and ſpeak'ſts. 2 
The ſervice, that you three have done; is more 
Unlike than this thou tell'ſt: J loſt my exlidren ; 75 
If theſe be they, I know not how to carmel 
A pair ef worthier ſons. . | | 
Bel Be'pleas%d h while. 
This gent eman; whom I call Polydore; : 5 
Moſt worthy prince, as yours, is true Guiderius: 
This gentleman, my Cadwal, Arviragus, 
Your younger princely ſon; he, ſir, was lapp'd 
In a moſt curious mantle, wrought by the hand 
Of his queen mother, which, for more e probation 
1 can with eaſe produce. | 
Gym. Guiderius had 3 
3 his neck a mole, a anguine lar; . 
Arens a mark of wonder. 1 00 
Bel. This is hae: 
Who hath upon him ſtill "I a famp- | 
It was wiſe nature's end in the donation, ok 
To be his evidence nom l 


3 en wet 1 oy ſpeatefics ac. J «c Thy t wen jv Gainer to the 
8 of thy relation; and I have the leſs reaſon to be incredulous, 
becauſe the actions which you have done within my knowledge ate 
more incredible than the ſtory which you relate.“ The king reaſons 
er. Jouxso wn. | 
Cym, 


C Y M B R LINE. 
Cym. O, what am I 


A mother to the birth of three? Ne'er mother 
Rejoic'd deliverance more:—Bleſt may you be !, 


That, after this ſtrange ſtarting from your orbs, 3 


You may reign in them now iO Imogen, 
Thou haſt loſt by this a kingdom. 
Imo. No, my lord; | 
I have got two worlds by t.—0 my gentle Leathers: 
Have we thus met? O never ſay hereafter, 


But I am trueſt ſpeaker : you call'd me brother, 


When I was but your ſiſter ; I you . 


When you were 10 Indeed 5. 5, 


Cym. Did you e'er meet? 
Arv. Ay, my good lord. 
Gui. And at firſt meeting lov'd ; 
Continued ſo, until we thought he died. 
Cor. By the queen's dram ſhe ſwallow d. 
m. O rare inflin&? 
When ſhall I hear all through ? This fierce abridgment 
Hath to it circumſtantial branches, which 
Diſtinction ſhould be rich in.ä— Where? how liv'd you * 


And when came you to ſerve our Roman captive? 


How parted with your brothers? how firſt met them? 5 
Why fled you from the court? and whither? ? There 


4 — may you 3e, ] The old copy reads——pra z you be. ST _ VENSs 
The correction was made by Mr. Rowe. MALoNns. 1 
Mpen you were ſo, indeed.] The folio gives: | 

When eve were fo, indeed. 
If this be right, we muſt read: 
Imo. I, you brothers. 
Arv, When we were ſo, indeed. e 
The emendation which has been adopted, was made by Mr. 3 


T am not ſure that it is neceſſary. Shakſpeare in his licentious man- 


ner might have meant, —““ when we did really ſtand in the relatign 
of 5 and ſiſter to each other.” MA LOWER. f 
— fierce abridgement] Fierce, is vebement, rapid. Joun SON 
1 in Timon of Athens : 
« Oh, the fierce wretehedneſs that glory brings!” STEEVERS- 

See alſo Vol. II. p. 434, n. 5. Maroxx. 

7 - and whither ?] Old Copy——whether. The correction was made 
by Mr. Theobald, who likewiſe reformed the pointing, MALONE-» 
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And your three motives to the battle“, with 
I know not how much more, ſhould be demanded ; 5 


And all the other by-dependancies, 


From chance to chance ; but nor the time, nor place, 
Will ſerve our long i inter atories ”. F 
Poſthumus anchors upon Imo 

And ſhe, like harmleſs lightning, throws her eye 

On him, her brothers, me, her maſter ; hitting 
Each object with a joy; the counter-chan e 


Is ſeverally in all. Let's Sy 6 this ground, 


And ſmoke the temple with our ſacrifices — 
Thou art my brother; So we'll hold thee ever. 1 
[to Belarius, 

Ino. You are my father too ; and did relieve me, 
To ſee this gracious, ſeaſon. 

Cym. All o'er-joy'd, 
Save theſe in bonds; jet them be Joyful t too, 
For they ſhall taſte our comfort. 

Ino. My good maſter, 
I will yet do you ſervice. 

Luc. Happy be you! 

Cym. Ero foldier, that ſo nobly fonght, 
He would have well becom'd this place, and grac'd 
The thankings of a king. 

Pope. J am, fir, 

'The foldier that did company theſe three 

In poor beſeeming ; *twas a fitment for 

- he & 1 el the, followed; hat I was he, 
achimo; I had you down, and might - 

Hare made you finiſh. 

Teach, I am down again: 


-But now my heavy conſcience ſinks my knee, [ #neel;, 


s then your force did. Take that life, *beſeech you, 
Which I'fo often owe : : but, your * firſt; 


. And your 8 motives to the battle.— 4. e. the motives of you 


chtee for engaging in the battle, Mason. 


our long intergatories.] The old copy has —interrogatorier. But 


N the metre, as Mr. Tyrwhitt has obſerved, ſhews that Shakſpeare meant 


the word ſhould be pronounced here as he has written in other places, 


| Safergatories, See Vol. III. p. 446, n. 5. MALoONE, 


4 And 


And here the bracelet of the trueſt princeſs, 
Th ever ſwore her faith, ch: 8 


© Poſt. Kneel not to me: | 

The power that I have on you, is to ſpare you 

The malice towards you, to forgive you: Live, 

And deal with others better. | Soros 
Cym. Nobly doom'd: © 


_ 


We'll learn our freeneſs of a ſon-in-law; 
pardon's the word to all. 

Arv. You holp us, fir, 

As you did mean indeed to be our brother ; 
Joy'd are we, that you are. 5 

Po,. Your ſervant, princes. Good my lord of Rome, 
Call forth your ſoothſayer : As I ſlept, methought, 
Great Jupiter, upon his eagle back'd, . 
Appear'd to me, with other ſprightly ſnewsꝰ 
Of mine own kindred: when I Wak d, I found 
This label on my boſom; whoſe containing 
Is ſo from ſenſe in hardneſs, that I can © 
Make no collection of it“: let him ſhew 
His ſkill in the conſtruction. 

Luc, Philarmonus, — 

Sooth, Here, m d lord. 

Luc. Read, and declare the meaning. 

Sooth. Legge. When as a lion's whelp Gall, to Binſelf 
unknown , without ſeeking find, and be embraced by a piece 
of tender air; and when from a ftately cedar Lal be lopt 

ranches, which, being dead many years, ſhall after revive, 

9 — ſprightly e.] are ghoſtly appearances. STxzzvzNs. 

1 Male ne collection of it :] A collection is a corollary, a conſe 
quence deduced from premiſes. So, in Sir John Davies's poem on 
The Immortality of the Souls © | 8 „ 

; 6% When the, from ſundry arts, one ſkill doth draw 
5 Gath'ring from divers fights, one act of war; 
« From many caſes like, one rule of law: 
6 Theſe her collections, not the ſenſes are.” STEZYENS. 
So, the Queen ſagoia e Doe Hin 
„ her ſpecch is nothing, 
« Yet the unſhaped uſe of it doth move 
4 The hearers to colle&ion.””'' © 
Whoſe containing mie ans, the contents of which. Matton. 


h 4 be 
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be jointed to the old. ock, and freſhly grow ; then foal 


Poſthumus end his miſeries, Britain 2 e and 
flouriſh in peace and Plenty. SY 


Thou, Leonatus, art the lion's whelp ; 

The fit and apt conſtruction of thy name, 

Being Leo-natus, doth i import ſo much : 

The piece of tender air, thy virtuous daughter, [0 Cym, 
Which we call mollis aer; and mollis aer 

We term it mulier : which mulier, I divine, 

Is this moſt conſtant wife; who, even now, 
Anſwering the letter of the oracle, | 
Unknown to you, unſought, were S about 
With this moſt tender air. 

Cym. This hath ſome ſeeming. 

Soor h. The lofty cedar, royal Cymbeline, 
Perſonates thee : and thy lopt branches point 
Thy two ſons forth: who, by Belarius ſtolen, 

For many years thought dead, are now reviv'd, 
To the majeſtick cedar join'd ; whoſe iſſue 
Promiſes Britain peace and plenty. 

_ _ Cymi, Well, 
My peace we will begin * :—And, Caius Lucius, 
Although the victor, we ſubmit to Cæſar, 
And to the Roman empire; 3 | 
To pay our wonted tribute, from the which 
We were diſſuaded by our wicked queen; 
Whom heavens, in juſtice, (both on her, and hers,) 
Have lay'd moſt heavy hand. 

4 


2 My peace © we will be gin —1 I think it better to read: 
; By peace we will begin.— Jonxsx. | 
3 Whom beavens, in juſtice, (both on ber, and hers,) 
Have lay d moſt heavy hand. ] i. e. have lay'd moſt heavy band 

en. Thus the old copy, and thus Shakſpeare certainly wrote, many 
ſuch elliptical W being found in his ee 805 1 in the Rape 
27 Lucrece: 

„ Only he hath an eye to gaze on beauty, 5 

„And dotes on wvhom he looks [on], y__ ow and duty," 
Again, in X. Richard III. 
„Men ſhall deal unadviſedly ſometimes, | 
6 ** after hours give leiſure to repent 21 gy 


: 2 
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Sooth, The fingers of the powers above do tune 
The harmony of this peace. The viſion 
Wnich I made known to Lucius, ere the ſtroke 
Of this yet ſcarce- cold battle +, at this inſtant 
Is full accompliſh'd: For the Roman eagle, 

From ſouth to weſt on wing ſoaring aloft, | 

Lefſen'd herſelf, and in the beams o' the ſun 

So vaniſh'd : which fore - ſnew'd, our princely eagle, 
The imperial Czfar, ſhould again unite 

His favour with the radiant COR 

Which ſhines here in the weſt, 

Cym. Laud we the $0 ods; 
And let our crooked ſmokes climb to their noſtrils 
From our bleſt altars ! Publiſh we this peace 
To all our ſubjects. Set we forward: Let 
A Roman and a Britiſh enſign wave 
Friendly together: fo through Lud's town march: : 
And in the temple of great Jupiter 
Our peace we'll ratify ; ſeal it with feaſts. — 

Set on there :—Never was a war did ceaſe, 
Ere bloody hands were waſh'd, with ſuch a peaces. 
p en 
Again, in the Winter Tue: 
n even as bad as thoſe, 
That vulgars give boldeſt titles [#9]: 8 
Again, ibidem : 
« —— The queen is ſpotleſs 8 
. In that 2obich you accuſe her [of ]- o 
Again, in K. Henry VIII. 
„ whoever the king removes, 
« The cardinal inſtantly will find employment Cfor]- 2 
Again, in Orbello: 
„ bat conjurations and what mighty magick 
I won his daughter [ witb].“ 
Mr. Pope, inſtead of the lines in the text, ſubſtituted— | 
On whom beaven's juſtice (both on her and hers) j 
Hath lay'd moſt heavy hand. = 
and this capricious alteration was adopted by all the fubſequent ain 
MALTL ONE. 

4 — this yet ſcarce- cold Battle,] Old Copy—yet this, &c. The 
correction was made by Mr. Rowe. MALONE. 

5 This play has many juſt ſentiments, ſome natural dialogues, and 
ſome pleaſing — but they are obtained at the expence of much in- 


25 congruity. 
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congruity. To remark the folly of the fiction, the abſurdity of the 


conduct, the confuſion of the names, and manners of different tim 
and the impoſſibility of the events in-any ſyſtem of life, were to waſte 
criticiſm upon unxeſiſting imbecillity, upon faults too evident for detec. 
tion, and too.groſs for aggravation, JokNSsON. | „ 
A book entitled Heſvard for Smelts, or the Waterman's fare of 
mad Merry Weſtern Wenches, whoſe Tongues albeit, like Bell-clappers, 
tbey never leave rin ing; yet their Tales are ſweet, and will much con- 
tent you : Written inde Kitt of Kingſflone,—was publiſhed at Lon. 
don in 1603; and again, in 1620. To the ſecond tale in that volume 
Shakſpeare ſeems to have been, indebted far two or three of the circum. 
ſtances of Cymbeline. | See p. 309, n. 1.4 It is told by the Fiſhwife 
of Stand on the Green, and is as follows ; gl 1 : 
ce In the troubleſome raigne of king Henry the Sixt, there dwelt in 


| Waltam (not farre from London) a gentleman, which had to wife a 


creature moſt beautifull, ſo that in her time there were few found that 
matched her, none at all that excelled her; ſo excellent were the gifts 


that nature had beſtowed on her. In body was ſhe not onely ſo rare 


and unparaleled, but alſo in her gifts of minde, ſo that in this crea- 
ture it ſeemed that Grace and Nature ſtrove who ſhould excell each 
other in their gifts toward her. The gentleman, her huſband, thought 
himſelfe ſo happy in his choiſe, that he believed, in chooſing her, he 
had tooke holde of that bleſling which Heaven proffexeth every man 
once in his life. Long did not this oggniop hold for currant; for in 
his height of love he began ſo to bare her, that he ſought her death: 
the cauſe 1 will tell you, e 8 
„„ Having buſineſſe one day to London, he tooke his leave very 
kindly of his wife, and, accompanied with one man, he rode to Lon- 
don: being toward night, he tooke yp his inne, and to be briefe, he 
went to ſupper among other gentlgmen. Amongſt other talke at ta- 
ble, one tooke occaſion to ſpeake of women, and what excellent crea- 


tures they were, ſo long as they e loyal to man: To whom 


anſwered one, ſaying, This ig truth, fir; 0 is the dixell good ſo long 
as he doth no harme, which is meaner: his goodneſs pg women's 
Joyaltie will come both in one yeere; but it is ſo farre off, that none 
in this age ſhall livs tg ſeg it. 

« This gentleman loving his wife dearely, and knowipg her by | 
free from this unciyill generall taxation of women, in ber behalf, faid, 
Sir, you are too bitter againſt the ſexe of women, and doe ill, for 


ſome one's ſake that hath proved falſe to you, to taxe the generalitic 
I 


of women-kinde with lightneſſe; and but I would not be counted un- 
civill among theſe gentlemen, I would give you the reply that approv- 
ed untruth deſeryeth :—you know my meaning, fir z conſtrue my 
words as you pleaſe. Excuſe me, gentlemen, if I be uncivil; I an- 
ſwere in the behalfe of one who is as free from diſlgyaltic as is the 
ſunne from darknes, or the fire from cold. Pray, fir 14 the other, 
ſince wee are oppoſite in opinions, let us rather talke like awyers, _ 
wes may be guickly friends agaings than Jie ſoulgiers, which £7. 
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their words with blowes. Perhaps this woman that you anſwere for, 
is chaſte, but yet againſt her will; for many women are honeſt, *cauſe 

have not the meanes and opportunitie to be diſhoneſt ; ſo is a thief 
true in priſon, becauſe he hath nothing to ſteale. Had I but oppor- 
tunitie and knew this fame ſaint you ſo adore, I would pawne my life 
and whole eſtate, in a ſhort while to bring you ſome manifeſt token of 
her diſloyaltie. Sir, you are yong in the knowledge of women's flights ; 

want of experience makes you too credulous: therefore be not 
abuſed, This'ſpeech of his made the gentleman more out of patience 
than before, fo that with much adoe he held himſelfe from offering 
violence; but his anger beeing a little over, he ſaid, Sir, I doe verily 
beleeve that this vaine ſpeech of yours proceedeth rather from a looſa 
and ill manner'd minde, than of any experience you have had of wo- 
men's looſeneſs: and fince you think yourſelfe ſo cunning in that divel- 
liſh art of corrupting women's chaftitie, I will lay down heere a hun- 
dred pounds, againſt which you ſhall lay fifty pounds, and before theſe 
gentlemen I 2 you, if that within a month's ſpace you bring me 
any token of this gentlewoman's difloyaltie, (for whoſe ſake I have 
ſpoken in the behalfe of all women, ) I doe freely give you leave to injoy 

ſame z conditionally, you not performing it, I may enjoy your mo- 
ney. If that it be a match, ſpeake, and I will acquaint you where ſhe 
dwelleth : and beſides I vow, as I am a gentleman, not to give her 
notice of any fuch intent that is toward her. Sir, quoth the man, your 
proffer is faire, and I accept the ſame. So the money was delivered 
in the oaſt of the houſe his hands, and the fitters by were witneſſes ; ſo 
drinking together like friends, they went every man to his chamber. 
'The next day this man, having knowledge of the place, rid thither, 
leaving the gentleman at the inne, who being aſſured of his wife's 
chaftitie, made no other account but to winne the wager; but it fell 
out otherwiſe : for the other vowed either by force, policie, or free will, 
to get ſome jewell or other toy from her, which was enough to perſuade 
the gentleman that he was a cuckold, and win the wager he had laid. 
This villaine (for hee deſerved no better ftile) lay at Waltam a whole 
day before he came to the fight of her; at laſt he eſpyed her in the 
fields, to whom he went, and kifſed her (a thing no modeſt woman 
can deny) ; after his ſalutation, he ſaid, Gentlewoman, I pray, pardon 
me, if I have beene too bold: I was intreated by your huſband, which 
is at London, (I riding this way) to come and ſee.you ; by me he hath 
ſent his commends to you, with a kind intreat that you would not be 
diſcontented for his long abſence, it being ſerious buſineſs that keepes 
him from your fight. The gentlewoman very modeſtlie bade him wel- 
come, thanking him for his kindnes; withall telling him that her 
huſband might command her patience ſo long as he pleaſed. Then in- 
treated thee him to walke homeward, where the gave him ſuch enter- 
tainment as was fit for a gentleman, and her huſband's friend. 

&« In the time of his abiding at her houſe, he oft would have ſingled 
her in private talke, but the perceiving the ſame, (knowing it to be a 
thing not fitting a modeſt woman, ) would never come in his fight but 
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at meales, and then were there ſo many at boord, that it was no time 
for to talke of love-matters : therefore he ſaw he muſt accompliſh his 
defire ſome other way; which he did in this manner. He having laine 
two nights at her houſe, and -perceiving her to bee free. from luſtful 
defires, the third night he fained himſelfe to bee ſomething ill, and fo 
went to bed timelier than he was wont. When he was alone in his 
chamber, he began to thinke with himſelfe that it was now time to 
do that which he determined: for if he tarried any longer, they might 
have cauſe to think that he came for ſome ill intent, and waited op. 
portunity to execute the ſame: therefore he reſolved to doe ſomething 
that night, that might win him the wager, or utterly bring him in de- 
ſpaire of the ſame. With this reſolution he went to her chamber, 


which was but a paire of ſtaires from his, and finding the doore open, 


he went in, placing himſelf under the bed. Long had he not lyne 
there, but in came the gentlewoman with her maiden z who, having 
been at prayers with her houſhold, was going to bed. She preparing 
herſelfe to bedward, laid her head-tyre and thoſe jewels ſhe wore, on a 
little table thereby : at length he perceived her to put off a little cru- 
cifix of gold, which dayly ſhe wore next to her heart; this jewell he 
thought fitteſt for his turne, and therefore obſerved where ſhe did lay 
the ſame. | S108 . 

“ At length the gentlewoman, having untyred her ſelfe, went to 
bed; her maid then bolting of the doore, tooke the candle, and went 
to bed in a withdrawing roome, onely ſeparated with arras. This vil- 
laine lay ſtill under the bed, liſtening if hee could heare that the gentle- 
woman flept: at length he might hear her draw her breath long; then 


thought hee all ſure, and like a cunning villaine roſe without noiſe, 


going ſtraight to the table, where finding of the crucifix, he lightly 


went to the doore, which he cunningly unbolted: all this performed 


he with ſo little noiſe, that neither the miſtreſs nor the maid heard 
him. Having gotten into his chamber, he wiſhed for day that he 
might carry this jewell to her huſband, as ſigne of his wife's diſloyal- 
tie; but ſeeing his wiſhes but in vaine, he laid him downe to leepe 
happy had ſhe beene, had his bed proved his grave. A Bees i 

& In the morning ſo ſoone as the folkes were ſtirring, he roſe and 
went to the horſe-keeper, praying him to helpe him to his horſe, tell - 
ing him that he had tooke his leave of his miſtris the laſt night. 
Mounting his horſe, away rode he to London, leaving the gentlewoman 
in bed; who, when ſhe roſe, attiring herſelfe haſtily, ( cauſe one tarri- 
ed to ſpeake with her,) miſſed not her crucifix. So paſſed the the time 
away, as ſhe was wont other dayes to doe, no whit troubled in minde, 
though much ſorrow was toward her; onely the ſeemed a little diſcon- 
tented that her gheſt went away ſo unmanerly, ſhe uſing him ſo kinde- 
ly. 80 leaving her, I will ſpeake of him, who the next morning was 
betimes at London; and coming to the inne, hee aſked for the gentle- 
man who was then in bed, but he quickly came downe to him; who 
ſeeing him returned ſo ſuddenly, hee thought hee came to have leave to 
releaſe himſelfe of his wager; but this chanced otherwiſe, for i 
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ſaluted him, he ſaid in this manner: — Sir, did not I tell you that you 
were too yong in experience of woman's ſubtilties, and that no woman 
was longer good than till ſſiie had cauſe, or time to do ill? This you 
believed not; and thought it a thing ſo unlikely, that you have given 
me a hundred pounds for the knowledge of it. In brief, know, your 
wife is a woman, and therefore a wanton, a changeling: to confirm 
that I ſpeake, ſee heere (ſhe wing him the crucifix) ; know you this ? 
If this be not ſufficient proofe, I will fetch you more. ok re oo] 

« At the fight of this, his bloud left his face, running to comfort 
his faint heart, which was ready to breake at the fight of this crucifix, 
which he knew ſhe alwayes wore next her heart; and therefore he 
muſt (as he thought) goe ſomething neere, which ſtole ſo private a 
jewell. But remembering himſelfe, he cheeres his ſpirits, ſeeing that 
was ſufficient proofe, and he had wonne the wager, which he com- 
manded ſhould be given to him. Thus was the poore gentleman abuſed, 
who went into his chamber, and being weary of this world, (ſeeing 
where he had put onely his truſt he was deceived,) he was minded to 
fall upon his ſword, and ſo end all his miſeries at once : but his better 
genius perſuaded him contrary, and not ſo, by laying violent hand on 
himſelfe, to leap into the divel's mouth. Thus being in many minde 
but reſolving no one thing, at laſt he concluded to puniſh her vick 
death, which had deceived his truſt, and himſelfe utterly to forſake 
his houſe and lands, and follow the fortunes of king Henry. To this 
intent, he called his man, to whom he ſaid, George, thou knoweſt I 
have ever held thee deare, making more account of thee than thy other 
fellowes 3 and thou haſt often told me that thou diddeſt owe thy life to 
me, which at any time thou wouldeſt be ready to render up to doe me 
good. True, fir, anſwered his man, I ſaid no more then, than I will 
now at any time, whenſoever you pleaſe, performe. I believe thee, 
George, replyed he; but there is no ſuch need: I onely would have 
thee doe a thing for me, in which is no great danger; yet the profit 
which thou ſhalt have thereby ſhall amount to my wealth. For the 
love that thou beareſt to me, and for thy on good, wilt thou do this ? 
Sir, anſwered George, more for your love than any reward, I will doe 
It, (and yet money makes many men valiant,) pray tell me what it 
is!? George, ſaid his maſter, this it is; thou muſt goe home, praying 
thy miſtreſs to meet me halfe the way to London; but having her by 
the way, in ſome private place kill her: I mean as I ſpeake, kill her, 
I ſay; this| is my command, which thou haſt promiſed to performe z 
which if thou performeſt not, I vow to kill thee the next time thou 
comeſt in my fight. Now for thy reward, it ſhall be this: Take my 
ring, and when thou haſt done my command, by virtue of it, doe thou 
aſſume my place till my returne, at which time thou ſhalt know what 
my reward is; till then govern my whole eſtate, and for thy miftreſs* 
abſence and my own, make what excuſe thou pleaſe z ſo be gone, Well, 
fir, ſaid George, ſince it is your will, though unwilling I am to do it, 
yet I will performe it. So went he his way toward Waltam; and his 
maſter preſently rid to tie court, where hee abode with king any, 

7 who 
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who a little before was inlarged by the earle of Watwidke, and placed 
in the throne againe. | | ; 
 ©& George being come to Waltam, did his dutie to his miſtris, who 
wondered to ſee him, and not her huſband, for whom ſhe dem anded of 
George; he anſwered her, that he was at Enfield, and did requeſt her 
to meet him there. To which thee willingly agreed, and preſently 
rode with him toward Enfield. At length, they being come into a 
by-way, George began to ſpeake to her in this manner: Miſtris, I 
pray you tell me, what that wife deſerves, who through ſome lewd be- 
Hhaviour of hers hath made her huſband to neglect his eſtates, and 
meanes of life, ſeeking by all meanes to dye, that he might be free 
from the ſhame which her wickedneſſe hath purchaſed him? Why, 
George, quoth ſhee, haſt thou met with ſome ſuch creature? Be it 
whomfoever, might J be her judge, I thinke her worthy of death, 
How thinkeſt thou? Faith miſtris, ſaid he, I think ſo too, and am ſo 
fully perſuaded that her offence'deſerves that puniſſiment, that I pur. 
poſe to be executioner to ſueh a one myſelfe: Miſtris, you are this 
woman; you have ſo offended my maſter, (you know beſt, how, your- 
ſelfe,) that he hath left his houſe, vowing never to fee the ſame till 
8 and I am the man appointed by him to kill you. There- 
thoſe words which you mean to utter, ſpeake them preſently, for 
I cannot ſtay. Poor gentlewoman, at the report of theſe unkinde 
words (ill deſerved at her hands) ſhe looked as one dead; and uttering 
abvundance of teares, the at | laſt ſpake theſe words: And can it be, 
that my kindnes and loving obedience hath merited no other reward 
at his hands than death? It cannot be. I know thou onely tryeſt me, 
how patiently I would endure ſuch an unjuſt command. Ile tell thee 
Heere, thus with body proſtrate on the earth, and hands lift up to hea- 
ven, I would pray for his preſervation; thoſe "ſhould: be my worſt 
words: for death's fearful viſage ſhewes pleaſant to that ſoule that is 
innocent. Why then prepare yourſelfe, ſaid George, for by heaven J 
doe not jeſt. With that the prayed him ſtay, ſaying.— And is it ſo? 
Then what ſhould I deſire to live, having loſt his favour, (and without 
offence) whom I ſo dearly loved, and in whofe ſight my happineſſe did 
conſiſt ? Come, let me die. Vet George, let me have fo much favour 
at thy hands, as to commend me in theſe few words to him: Tell 
him, my death I willingly imbrace, for I have owed him my life (yet 
no otherwiſe but by a 'wife's obedience) ever fince I called him huſ- 
band; but that I am guilty of the leaſt fault toward him, I utterly 
deny; and doe, at this hour of my death, deſire that Heaven would 
pe down-vengeance upon me, if ever I offended him in thought, 
ntreat him that he would not ſpeake aught that were ill on mee, 
when I am dead, for in good troth I have deſerved none. Pray Hea- 
ven bleſſe him; I am prepared now, ſtrike pr'ythee home, and kill me 
and my griefes at once. | | | 1 
George, ſeeing this, could not with-hold himſelfe from ſhedding 
teares, and with pitie he let fall his ſword, ſaying, Miſtris, that 'I 
have uſed you ſo roughly, pray pardon me, for I was commanded ſo — 
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my maſter, who hath vowed, if I let you live, to kill me. But I being 
perſwaded that you are innocent, I will rather undergoe the danger of 
5 wrath than to ſtaine my hands with the bloud of your cleere and 

ſpotleſſe breſt: yet let me intreat you ſo much, that you would not 
come in his fight, leſt in his rage he turne your butcher, but live in 
E ill time have opened the cauſe of his miſtruſt, and 
zewed you guiltleſſe; which, 1 hope, will not be long. 
4 To this ſhe willingly granted, being loth to die cauſeleſſe, and 
thanked him for his kindneſſe; ſo parted they both, having teares in 
their eyes. George went home, Where he ſhewed his maſter's ring, 
for the government of the houſe till his maſter, and miſtris returne, 
which be ſaid Iived a while at London, 'caufe the time was ſo trouble= 
ſome, and that was a place where they were more ſecure than In ths 
country. This his fellowes believed, and were obedient to his will; 
amongſt whom hee uſed himſelfe ſo kindely that he had all their loves. 
This poore gentlewoman (miſtris of the houſe) in ſhort time got man's 
apparell for her diſguiſe z ſo wandered ſhe up and downe the countrey, 
for ſhe could get no ſervice, becauſe the time was ſo dangerous that no 


man knew whom he might truſt : onely ſhe maintained herſelfe with 
the price of thoſe jewels which ſhe had, all which ſhe fold. At my 
lat, being quite out of money, and having 'nothing left (which ſhe 
could well ſpare) to make money of, ſhe reſolved rather to ſtarve than 
fo much to debaſe herſelfe to become a beggar. With this reſolution 
the went to a ſolitary place beſide Yorke, — — the lived the ſpace of 
two dayes on hearbs, and ſuch things as ſhe could there finde. 
ee In this time it chanced that king Edward, beeing come out of 
France, and lying thereabout with the ſmall. forces hee had, came th 
way with ſome two or three noblemen, with an intent to diſcover if 
any ambuſhes were laid to take him at an advantage, 'He ſeeing there 
this gentlewoman, whom, he ſuppoſed to be a boy, aſked her what ſhe 
was, and what the made there in that private place? To whom ſhee 
very wiſely and modeſtly withall, anſwered, that ſhe was a poore boy, 
| whole bringing up had bin better than her outward parts then ſhewed, 
but at that time ſhe was both friendleſſe and comfortleſſe, by reaſon of 
the late warre. He beeing moved to ſee one ſo well featured as he 
was, to want, entertained her for one of his pages; to whom ſhe 
ſhewed herſelfe ſo dutifull and loving, that in ſhort time the had his 
love above all her fellows. Still followed ſhe the fortunes of K. Ed- 
ward, hoping at laſt (as not loßg after it did fall out) to be reconciled 
to her huſband. „ ; 
After the battell at Barnet, where K. Edward got the beſt, ſhe 
going up and downe amongſt the ſlaine men, to know whether her 
uſband, which was on K. Henrie's fide, was dead or eſcaped, hap- 
Þened to ſee the other who had been her gheſt, lying there for dead. 
She remembering him, and thinking him to be one whom her huſ- 
band loved, went to him, and finding him not dead, the cauſed one to 
helpe her with him to a houſe there-by ; where opening his breſt to 
Lreſſe his wounds, the eſpied her crucifix, at fight of which her heart 


Was 


| diſgrace: for 
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was joyfull, hoping by this to find him that was the originall of her 
e remembering herſelfe, found that ſhe had loſt chat 
crucifix ever fince that morning he departed from her houſe ſo ſuddenly, 
But ſaying nothing of it at that time, ſhe cauſed him to be catefully 
looked unto, and brought up to London after her, whither ſhe went 
with the king, carrying the crucifix with her, | 
On a time, when he was a little recovered, the went to him, giving 
him the crucifix which ſhe had taken from about his necke ; to whom 
he ſaid, Good gentle youth, keep the ſame; for now in my miſery 
of ficknes, when the fight of that picture ſhould be moſt comfortable, 
It is to me moſt uncomfortable ; and breedeth ſuch horrour in my con- 
ſcience, when I think how wrongfully-I got, the ſame, that ſo long as 
J ſee it I ſhall never be in reſt. Now knew ſhe that he was the man 
that cauſed the ſeparation *twixt her huſband and her ſelfe; yet ſaid 
the nothing, ufing him as reſpectively as ſhe had before: onely ſhe 
cauſed the man in whoſe houſe he lay, to remember the words he had 
Tpoken concerning the crucifixx Not long after, ſhe being alone, at- 
tending on the king, beſeeched his grace to doe her juſtice on a villain 
that had bin the cauſe of all the miſery ſhe had ſuffered. He loving 
Her, above all his other pages, moſt dearly, ſaid, „Edmund, (for ſo 
Had ſhe named herſelfe,) thou ſhalt have what right thou wilt on thy 
enemy; cauſe him to be ſent for, and I will be thy judge my ſelfe,” 
She being glad of this, with the king's authority ſent for her huſband, 
whom ſhe heard was one of the priſoners that was taken at the battel 
of Barnet; ſhe appointing the other, now recovered, to be at the court 
.the ſame time. They being both come, but not one ſeeing of the 
other, the king ſent for the wounded man into the preſence ; before 
whom the page aſked him how he came by the crucifix. He fearing 
that his villainy would come forth, denyed the words he had ſaid be- 
fore his oaft, affirming he bought it. With that, the called in the oaft 
of the houſe where he lay, bidding him boldly ſpeake what he had 
neard this man ſay concerning the crucifixzx The oaft then told the 


king, that in the preſence of this page he heard him intreat that the 
crucifix might be taken from his fight, for it did wound his conſcience, 
to thinke how wrongfully he had gotten the ſame, Theſe words did 


the page averre; yet he utterly denyed the fame, affirming that he 
bought it, and if that he did ſpeake ſuch words in his ſickneſſe, they 
proceeded from the lightneſſe of his braine, and were untruthes. 

4 She ſeeing this villain's impudency, ſent for her huſband in, to 
whom ſhe ſhewed the crucifix, ſaying, Sir, doe you know this? Yes, 
anſwered hee, but would God I ne're had knowne the owner of it! It 
was my Wife's, a woman virtuous, till this divill (ſpeaking to the 
other) did corrupt her purity, who brought me this crucifix as a token 


of her inconftancie, 


c With that the king ſaid, Sirra, now are you found to be a 
knave. Did you not, even now, affirme you bought it? To whom 
he anſwered with fearfull countenance, And it like your. grace, I 
ſaid fo, to preſerve this gentleman's honour, and his wife's, _ 


* . 
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my telling of the truth would have been much indamaged ; for indeed 
ſie, beibg: 2 ſecret friend of mine, gave me this as. a teHmony of 
her love. Na 53% $h en 

- « The gentlewoman, not being able longer to cover her — _ 
diſguiſe, ſaid, “ And it li our majeſty, give mee leave to ſpeake, 
. you ſhall ſee a © yk, confefs how he hath abuſed 
that good gentleman. The king pony given her leave, ſhe ſaid, 
« Firſt, fir, you confeſſed before your oaſt and my ſelfe, that you had 
wrongfully got this jewell; then before his majeſtie you \ affirmed you 
bought it; ſo denying your former Words; Now you have denyed that 
which you ſo boldly affirmed before. and ſaid it was this gen tleman's 
wife's gift. With his majeſtie's Ieave T Tay, thou art a villaine, and 
this is likewiſe falſe.” With that the diſcovered her ſelfe to be a wo- 
man, ſaying—“ Hadſt thou, villaine, ever any ſtrumpet's favour at 
my hands? Did I, for auy ſinfull pleaſure I received from thee, beſtow 
this on thee ? Speake, and if thou have any goodneſs. left in thee, 
pak the truth? wy ou it ied un ein CK 

« With that, he being daunted at her ſudden 6 ht, fell on his knees 
before the king, beſeeching his grace to be merci dhe vith, for he 
had wronged that gentlewomani' Therewitir told he the King of the 
match betweene the gentleman and him ſelfe, and how he ſtole the 
crucifix from Her, and by that meanes perſuaded her huſband that ſhe 
was a whore. The king wondered how he durſt; knowing God to be 
juſt, commit ſo great a villainy; but much more admired. he to ſee 
his page to turn a gentlewoman. © But ceaſing to admire,  he_ſaid— 
« Sir, (ſpeaking td her Ruſband, ) you did the part of an'unwiſe man to 
lay ſo fooliſh a» wager, for Which offence the remembrance of your 
folly is puniſhment inough ; but ſeeing it concernes me not, your wife 
ſhall be your judge.” With that Ars. Dorrill, thanking his majeſtie, 
went to her huſband, ſaying, * Sir, all my anger to you I lay down 
with this kiſſe.” He wondering all this while to ſee"this ſtrange and 
unlooked-for change, wept for joy, deſiring her to tell him how ſhe was 
preſerved ; wherein ſhe ſatisfied' him at full. The king was Aikewiſe 
glad that he had preſerved this gentlewoman from wilfull famine, and 
gave judgment on the other in this manner: That he ſhould reſtore 
the money treble which he had wrengfully got from him; and fo was 
to have a yeere's impriſonment. 80 this gentleman and his wife went, 
with the king's leave, . lovingly home; where they were kindely wel- 
comed by George, to whom for recompetrice he gave the money which 
he received: ſo lived they evet after in great content. Marox R. 
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No gablins lead their #ightly creav © 
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oor auth ly deau. 


. 0 b af 2 real 1 A. 
Shall 11 25 bit vein ad, ; 
With hoary mno/5, and gather d flowers, 

To deck 2 n where thou art laid. 


Fo” 
Wes Fowl 70g E and hey rain 
In tenpeſts ſhake. th Fay + Ack cell 
0. midſi the cbate on every plain, 

The tender thought on thee foall dwell. 


6. 


Tack 3 heck abs ſhall thee reftore ; 
For thee the tear be duly ſhed : 
Below'd, till life could charm no more ; 
And mourn'd till pig 5 uf be dead. 
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Perſons Re preſented. 


Lear, King of Britain. 
King of France. | 

Dake of Burgundy. 

Duke of Cornwall. 

Due of Albany. 

Earl of Kent. 

Earl of Gloſter. 

Edgar, Sox to Gloſter. 
Edmund, Baftard Son to Gloſter, 
Curan, a Courtier. 

Old Man, Tenant to Gloſter, 
8 N 


gal. > a 17 — 
Oſwald, Steaward 10 Goneril. 
An Officer, employed by Edmund. 
Gentleman, attendant on Cordelia. 
4 Her ald, - ; A : 
Servants to Cornwall, 


 Goneril ; | 
Regan, Daughters to Lear. 
Cordelia, 5 


Knights attending on the King, Officers, Maſengert, 
Soldiers, and Attendants, 
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Room of flate in King Lear's Palace. 


Enter KenT, GLosSTER, and EDMUND. | 
Kent. I thought, the king had more affected the duke 
of Albany, than Cornwall. 5 ? 

[nm | Glo. 


1 The ſtory of this tragedy had found its way into many bal- 
lads and other metrical pieces; yet Shakſpeare ſeems to have been 
more indebted to the True Chronicle Hiſtory of King Leir and his Three 
Daughters, Gonorill, Ragan, and Cordelli, 1605, (which I have al- 
ready publiſhed at the end of a collection of the quarto copies,) than 
to all the other performances together. It appears from the books at 
Stationers* Hall, that ſome play on this ſubje& was entered by Edward 
White, May 14, 1594. A booke entituled, The moſte famous 
Chronicle Hyſtor ie of Leire King of England, and his three Daughters." 
A piece with the ſame' title is entered again, May 8, wars and again 
Nov. 26, 1607. See the extracts from theſe Entries at the end of the 
Prefaces, &c. From The Mirrour for Magiſtrates, 1587, Shakſpeare 
has, however, taken the hint for the behaviour of the Steward, and 
the reply of Cordelia to her father concerning her futuge marriage. 
The epiſode of Gloſter and his ſons muſt have been borrowed from 
Sidney's Arcadia, as I have not found the leaſt trace of it in any other 
work. I have referred to theſe pieces, whenever our author ſeems 
more immediately to have followed them, in the courſe of my notes 
on the play. For the firſt King Lear, ſee likewiſe Six old Plays on 
_ Shakſpeare founded, &c. publiſhed for S. Leacroft, Charing- 
rols, | | ; 4544 : 
The reader will alſo find the ftory of King Lear, in the ſecond book 
and the oth canto of Spenſer's Faery Queen, and in the 15th chap- 
ter of the third book of Warner's Albion's England, 1602. 

The whole of this play; however, could not have been written tilt 
after 1603. Harſnet's pamphlet to which it contains ſo many refer- 
ences, (as will appear in the notes) was not publiſhed till that year. 

ET ie. 2 | 'STEEVENS» 

Camden, in his Remains, (p. 306, edit. 1674.) tells a ſimilar ſtory 
to this of Leir or Lear, of Ina _ of the Weſt Saxons; which, if 
the thing ever happened, probably was the real' origin of the fable, 
dee under the head of Miſe Speeches. ' PxRey © 
1 „ 1 i 3 The 


Slo. It did always ſeem ſo to us: but now, in the di. 
viſion of the kingdom“, it appears not which of the 
The ftory told by Camden in his Remaines, 4to. 160 5, is this: f 
cc Ina, king of Welt Saxons, had three daughters, of whom upon a 
time he demanded whether they did love him, and ſo would do during 
their lives, aboye all other 2 the two elder ſware deepely they would; 
the youngeſt, but the wiſeſt, told her father flatly, without flattery, 
that albeit ſhe did love, honour, and reverence Uicm, and ſo would 
whilſt ſhe lived, as much as nature and daughter by dutie at the utter- 
moſt could expect, yer ſhe did think that one day it ond come to paſſe 
#bat ſbe ſhould affect another more ferment, meaning ber buſband, when 
ſhe were married; who being made one fleſh with her, as God by com- 
mandement had told, and nature had taught her, ſhe was to cleave 
Faſt to, forſaking father and mother, kiffe and kinne, [ Anonymous, ] 
One referreth this to the daughters of king Leir,” | | 
It is, I think, more probable that Shakſpeare had this paſſage in 
his thoughts, when he wrote Cordelia's reply concerning her future 
marriage, than The Mirrour for Magiſtrates, as Camden's book was 
publiſhed recently before he appears to have compoſed this play, and 
that portion of it which is entitled iſe Speeches, where the foregoing 
paſſage is found, furniſhed him with a hint in Coriolanus. 
The tory of King Leir and his three daughters was originally told 
by Geoffrey of Monmouth, from whom Holinſhed tranſcribed it 
and in his Chro nicle Shakſpeare had certainly read it, as it occurs not 
far from that of Cymbeline; though the old play on the ſame ſubje& 
Lopes Frſt ſuggeſted to him the idea of making it the ground-work 
t a tra „ hey IP 
Geoffrey of Monmouth ſays, that Leir, who was the eldeſt ſon of 
Bladud, ' nobly governed his country for fixty years. According to 
that hiftorian, he died. about 800 years before the birth of Chriſt. 
The name of Leir's youngeſt daughter, which in Geoffrey's hiſtory, 
in Holinſhed, The Mirrour for Magiſtrates, and the old anonymous 
lay, is Cordeilla, Cordila, or Cordalla, Shakſpeare found ſoftened into 
Cor dlia by Spenſer in his Second Book, Canto X. The names of Edgar 
and Edmund were probably ſuggeſted by Holinſhed. See his Chronicle, 
Vol, I, p. 122: * Edgar, the ſon of Edmund, brother of Athel- 


| This tragedy, I believe, was written in 1605, See An Attempt to 
eſcertain the order of Shakſpeare's plays, Vol. 1. Ly ate 
As the epiſode of Gloſter and his — is undoubtedly formed on the 
ſtory of the blind king of Paphlagonia in Sidney's Arcadia, I ſhall 
ſuhjoin it, at the end of the play, MALI. 
2 ix the diviſion of the kingdom, | There is ſomething of obſcurity 
or inaccuraey in this preparatory ſcene, The king has already divided 
is kingdom, and yet when he enters he examines his daughters, to 
 Gifcover in what proportions he ſhould diyide it. Perhaps on w_ 
1 | = lolter 


* 


KING LEAR. 407 


| 4 he values moſt; for equalities are ſo weigh'd?, 
that curioſity in neither + can make chaice of either's 
moiety 5. 

fu Is not this your ſon, my lord? | 

Gl. His breeding, fir hath been at my charge: I 
have ſo often bluſh'd to acknowledge __ that 1 now 1 
am brazed to it. | 

Kent. I cannot conceive ou, 

Glo. Sir, this you 's mother could: where= 
upon ſhe grew round-wombed; and had, indeed, fir, 
a ſon for — cradle, ere ſhe had a huſband for her bed. 
Do you 1755 a fault? 

Kent. I cannot wiſh the fault undone, the iſſue of it 
1 . 

But I have, fir, # fon by order of law, ſome year 
elder than this , who yet is no dearer in my account ; 
though this knave came fomewhat ſaucily into the world 
before he was ſent for, yet was his mocher fair; there 


Gloſter only were privy to his deſign, which he fill kept in his owh 
hands, to be changed or performed as ſubſequent reaſons ſhould deter- 
mine him. Jounson. 

3 —equalities,] So, the firſt quartos; the falio valities.. 

OHNSON. 

Either may ſerve; but of the former F Weine in the Flower 
of Friendſbip, 1568: „ After this match made, and egualities con- 
ſidered, & G. STEEVENS. 

+ — that curioſity in neither —] Curigſty is ſcrupulouſneſs, or cap - 
tiouſneſs. So, in the Taming of a Shrew, Act IV. ſe. iv. 

&« For curious I cannot with vou.“ STEEVvENS 4 

See p. 106, n. 4, and p. 505, n. 6. MATO 

5 „ 5 moiety} The ſtrict ſenſe of the word moiety is half, 

2 equal parts; hut e e commonly uſes it for any = 
1 2 wviſion. 
« Methinks my moiety north from Durton here, 
In quantity equals not one of yours e 
and here the diviſion was into three parts, — 

Heywood likewiſe uſes the word moiety as 133 to any part or 
Portion. I would unwillingly part with the greatq moiery' of my 
own means and fortunes.” I. . of Women, See alſo Vol. 

p-. 195, n. 1. Maxon. 

* lein ſo proper. i i. e. handſome. See Vol. HI; p. 145 fl. 7% 
Maro. 
| — older ahas hit Some i an e uſed 

”_ we ſpeak indefinitely. ST — 

| 11 e was 


488 | XING LEAR 
was good ſport at his making, and the whoreſon muſt be 
Acknou/ledged. Do you Know this noble gentleman, 
Edmund ? 

Ban. No, my lord! var not yy + 

Glo, My lord of Kent acl remember him hereafter Winy 
er enen onzdk 05 bf 

Edam. My ſervices to your lordſhip. 

Kent. I muſt love you, and fue to know you better, 

uam. Sir, I ſhall tudy deſeruing. 8 

1 . He hath been out nine years, and away he ſhall 

| again The king is coming. Trumpet. found within, 


Enter nar, Cornwall, ALBany, Goxzzil, Rz- 
G AN, CokpDpERLIA, and Attendants. 


Lean: Attend the lords of France and Burgundy Ne loſter, 
Cleo. I wall, , liege. 


Exeunt Wann and „ 
| e * time we ſhall expreſs our darker purpoſe l, 
The map there . Know, that we have divided, 
In three, our kingdom: and tis our faſt intent? 
To ſhake all cares — buſineſs from our age* ; - 


Conferring them on younger ſtrengths *: while wes 
Unburden'd crawl toward death. Our ſon of Cornwall, 


And you, os no leſs lowing ſon of Albany, Yo 


7 — our 2 purpoſe.] Darker, for more ſecret ; ; not for 
indirect, oblique. WARBURTON. 

This word may admit a further endes We ſoall expreſs our 
darker purpoſe ; that is, we haye already made known in ſome mea- 
ſure our deſign of parting the kingdom; we will now diſcover what 
has n6t been told before, the reaſons by which we ſhall regulate the 
partition. This interpretation willjuſtify or palliate the exordial dia- 


| * Jon NsoN. 
8 The map there.] So the quartos, The folio read=—Give me the 


map there. MALoNE.: 
9 —and "tis our faſt inten— Faſt i is the reading of the firſt folio, 


and, I think, the true reading. Jounsox. 
| Our faft intent is our determined #6 GP The guns have—our 


e intent. Ma LOoNE. 
1 — from our age; ] The quartos Mad our Hate. STEEVENS: 
2 Conferring them on younger ſtrengths,] is the felding of the folio; 
the quartos read—Conſirming them on younger years. STEEVENSs 
42 — while we, &c. From aubile Py don to RY i is 
omitted! in the quartos. STEEVENSs: - WALLS x Sz 
| 4111 | We 


28 * 


KING LEAR. ally 
We have this hour a conſtant will : to publiſh 


Our daughters? ſeveral dowers, that future rife - | 
May be prevented now. The N err and Bur- 


Zundy, 1 0 K: Na 
Great rivals i in our youngeſt daughter” 8 love, 
Long in our court have made their amorous ſojourn, 
And here are to be anſwer'd.—Tell me, my daughters 4 
(Since now we will diveſt us, both of rule, 


Intereſt of territory, cares of ſtate,) 
Which of you, ſhall we ſay, doth love us moſt Fs 


That we our largeft bounty may extend 
Where merit doth moſt challenge it 5 —— 


Our eldeſt- born, ſpeak firſt, 
Gon, Sir, | 
Do love you more than wry: can wield the matter, 


Dearer than eye-ſight, ſpace and liberty 
Beyond what can be valued, rich or rare 


1 12 wane life “, with grace, health, 1 honour : 
As 


4 —conſtant- wvill — ſeems a ornfemgting of faf intent. Jour 8. 
. Conſtant is firm, determined, Conſtant. will is the certa voluntas of 
Virgil. The ſame epithet is uſed with the ſame PREY in a the Mer 
chant of Venice: 
„ elſe nothing i in the world 
« Could turn ſo much the conſtitution 
& Of any conflant man.” STEEVENS. 
5 Since now, &c.] Theſe two lines are omitted in the quartos. 
. STEEVENS, 
o Where merit doth moſt challenge it.] Thus the quartos. The e folis 
reads leſs intelligibly : | 
Where nature doth with merit challenge. Maron. 
7 Gon. Sir, I 

Do love you more than words can wield the matter,. — 

No leſs than life, ] So, in Holinſhed : . — he firſt aſked Gonorilla 
the eldeſt, how well ſhe loved him; who calling hir gods to record, 
proteſted that ſhe lowed him more than ber own life, which by right and 
reaſon ſhould be moſt deere unto hir. With which anſwer the father 
being well pleaſed, turned to the ſecond, and demanded of hir how well 
the loved him; who anſwered (confirming hir ſaieings with great 
othes,) that ſhe loved him more than toang, could expreſſe, and farre 
above all other creatures of the world. 

Then called he his youngeſt daughter Cordeilla before him, and 


aſked irs what account ſhe made of him; unto * ſhe made this 
| anſwer 


As much as child e' er lov'd, or father found, 
A love that makes breath poor, and ſpeech unable; 
Beyond all manner of ſo much I love you. 
Cor. What ſhall Cordelia do?? Love, and be ſilent. 
! | IAlal. 
Lear. Of all theſe bounds, even from this line 0 län, 
With ſhadowy foreſts and with champains rich' d', 
With plenteous rivers and wide-ſkirted meads, 
We make thee lady: To thine and Albany's iſſue 
Be this perpetual.— What ſays our ſecond daughter, 
Our deareſt Regan, wife to Cornwall ? Speak *, 
Reg. Jam made of that ſelf metal as my ſiſter 3, 
And prize me at her worth +. In my true heart 
I find, ſhe names my very deed of love ; 


oh 


— 


anſwer as followeth ; Knowing the great love and fatherlie zeale that 
you have alwaies born towards me, (for the which I maie not anſwere 
you otherwiſe than I thinke and as my conſcience leadeth me,) I pro- 
teſt unto you that I have loved you ever, and will continnuallie (while 
I live) love you as my natural father. And if you would more under- 
and of the love I bear yon, aſcertain your ſelfe, that ſo much as bu 
have ſo much you are worth, and ſo much I love you, and no more.“ 
e 15 pI 1 MaAxoxr. 

8 Beyond all manner of ſo much -] Beyond all aſſignable quantity. 
I love you beyond limits, and cannot ſay it is ſo mach, for how much 
ſoever I ſhould name, it would yet be more. JonnsoN, 

9 —do ?] So the quarto; the folio has ſpeal. JonrngoN. 
.  »Witb plenteous rivers ] Theſe words are omitted in the quartos, 
To rich is an obſolete verb. It is uſed by Tho, Drant in his tranſla- 
tion of Horace's Epiſtles, 1567: EE 
cc To ritch his countey, let his words lyke flowing water fall.“ 
; STEEVENS» 
2 — Speaks} Thus the quartos. This word is not in the folio. 
range 5 | | MaALoNnEr. 
Ian made, &c.] Thus the folio. The quarto reads, Sir, I am 

made. of the felf-ſame metal rbat my fifter is. STEEVENS. 

+ And prize me at ber worth. ] I believe this paſſage ſhould rather 
be pointed thus: 26 ub end I | nd | 
u prize me at ber worth, in my true beart 

I fad, ſhe names, GC. | 
That is, And ſo may you prize me at ber worth, as in my true heart 
I find, that br name, Nc. 'Texwnitrt. | 


TT, 


Only 


Only ſhe comes too 8 I profeſ 92 
Myſelf an enemy to all other joyss, 
Which the moſt precious ſquare of ſenſe palſeſſes® 3 
And find, I am alone felicitate  _ 112 
In your dear highneſs* love. |; dani ge 

or. Then oo Cordelia ! 4 IAlae. 

And yet not ſo; ſince, I am ſure, my love” $5271 46 
More richer 7 ee my tongue. 

Lear. To thee, and thine, hereditary ever, 
Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom; 
No leſs in ſpace, validity *,. and pleaſure, 
Than that onfirm'd? on-Goneril.—Now, our Joy* n 


5 Only ſhe comes too foort,=that IJ profeſs, &c.] Only ſhe falls ſhort 
of my affection to you, in that, i. e. inaſmuch as, I proteſs myſelf, &c. 
Thus the folio. The quartos read : 
Only the came port, that I profeſs, &c. 
Dr. Johnſon is of opinion that the conſtruction is, 1 and that ſhe 
names my deed of love; I find that I profeſs, &c. 
Since I wrote the above, I have found that the paſſage ſtruck Mr. 
Maſon in the ſame. light as it did me. MaALonEe., 
6* Wbich the moſt precious ſquare of ſenſe poſſeſſes ;] TON ſquare 
means only compaſs, comprehenſion. JOHNSON. 
So, in a Parmneſis to the Prince, by lord Sterline, 1604: 
c The ſquare of reaſon, and the mind's clear eye.” STE VENSs 
I believe that Shakſpeare uſes ace for the full complement of all 
the ſenſen. EDP WAs. 
7 More richer —] Thus the quartos. The folio has—More pon- 
derum. MALoNE. 
No leſs in ſpace, validity Validity, for worth, value; not for 
integrity, or good title, WARBURTON. 
So, in the Dewil's Charter, 1607: © The countenance of your 
friend is of leſs value than his councel, yet both of very ſmall validity. 
/ STEEVENS, © 
'9 ee The folio reads, tonfarr” d. STESVENS: | 
T — Now, our joy,] Here the true arm. is er n N 
pies. Butter's quarto read: ] 
— But now our joy, 
Although the laſt, not leaſt in our dear lose, 
What can you ſay to win a third, &. 
The folio- 
WED. — Now our j joy, 5 74 % 
Although our Faſt, and aſs to W young love; 
'The vines of France, and milk of Burgund,, 
Strive to be int'reſs'd.. A * Joys ce. * 
3 


492 KING L E A R. 
Although the laſt, not leaſt *;- to whoſe young love 
The vines of France, and milk of Bury gundy, | 
Strive to be intereſs*d 3; what can you ſay, to draw 4 
A third more opulent than Py ſiſters ? Speak, 

Cor, Nothing, my lord, | 

Lear. Nothing 5 ? | ANG os AGO 

Cor. Nothin gg. * 


Lear. Nothing can come of thing ſpeaks again, | 


Cor, Unhappy that T am, I cannot heave' 
My heart into my mouth: I love your majeſty - 
According to my bond; nor more, nor leſs. 
Laar. oo how, Cordelias? mend your 8 a 
| ittle, 
Leſt i it may mar your fortunes. F 
Cor. Good my lord | 3 
Vou have begot me, bred me, 10d me: 1. 
Return thoſe duties back as are right fit, 


Obey you, love you, and moſt honour you. bo. 


Why have my ſiſters huſbands, if they ſay, : 
They love you, all? a when I ſhall Wet 7s . 


. | 


2 Although the laft, „ wot:  hef, 651 8. in E old anonymous play, 
King Leir ſpeaking to Mumford: 


3 * 66 — 0 thee lat of all; os 


% Not greeted laſt, *cauſe 5 deſert w was afaralle:: STEVEN 
Again, in The Spanifs Tragedy, written before 1593: | 
„ The third and laſt, not leaft, in our account.“ Ma Lon. 
3 Strive to be intereſs*d ;] So, in the Preface to Drayton's Poly- 
olbion: - there is ſcarce any of the nobilitie, or gentry of this lands 
but he is ſome way or other by blood intereſſed therein. 

To intereft-and to intereſſe, are not, perhaps, different ſpellings of 
Fa. ſame-verb, but are two diſtin words though of the ſame im 15 
the one being derived from the Latin, the other a the Fre 
tereſſer. S TREE W666. „ 

7 — co draw —] The quarto reads—what can you ſay, to win. 

Sr EVEN. 

S Theſe two ſpeeches are wanting in the maine STEZVENS. 

6 How, bow, Cordelia ?] Thus the folio. The quarto reads—Go 
to, go to. STEEVENS, 

7 — Haply, when s aregh wed, a.] 1 in Tbe anmar for Mogi 
rates, 1587, Cordilafays:. 2 ; | 

Nature ſo doth biad and me . 

1 10 love you as I ought, my father, well; 


9 
« W £ 
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KING LE AR. — 
That lord, whoſe hand muſt take my N ſhall carry 
Half my love with him, half my care, OV i blo, 
Sure, I ſhall never marry like my a pon 21 0 
To love my father all“. 59407 0 

Lear. But goes chis with thy heart9? - 

Cor. Ay, good m loro 

Lear. So young, and ſo untender *! > 

Cor. So young, my lord, and true. 

Lear. Let it be ſo, Thy truth then — * dener: q | 
For, by the ſacred radiance of the ſun 3 © { 
The myſteries of Hecate *,- and the night; 51 
By all the operations of the.orbs, . 
From whom we do exiſt, and ceaſe to he um od 9g 
Here I diſclaim all my paternal eure, T1691 2190181 19] 
Propinquity and 1 754 of blood; yds, 1 bar cooegr 


7 LF; 


© Yet ſhortly I * hill If fortune will, 
& To find in heart to bear another more jr will: 
& Thus much I ſaid of nuptial loves that meant.“ a 

See alſo the quotation from, Camden e, near the end of the 
firſt note on this play. Malo nE. 

8 To love my father all.] Theſe words are reſtored from the fir 
editian, without which the 1 ſenſe was not complete. Por . 

9 But pore this with thy beart ? Thus the quartos, and thus T have 
no doubt Thar wrote, this kind of inverſion occurring often in 
his plays, and in the contemporary writers. So, in K. 9 Fats 

& —and make your houſe dur Tower.“ N * x 
Again, in the Merchant of Venice: . Rs 
„„ That many may be meant | 5 

we By the fool multitude.” . OTF an 

| See the note on the latter paſſage in the 122 * 

The editor of the folio, not underſtanding. this kind of aan, 
ſubltituted the more common form—But goes thy heart eit hi? R. 2 

in the next line he reads, Ay, ay good lord, inſtead o f— Ay, 
brd, the reading of the quartos, and the conſtant language FS Shak. 


ſpeare. MALONE. 
- 4, Co. mauer, and ſo untender ?] So, in Shakſpeare” s Venus ard | 


| 10 Ah me, quoth Venus, young, and aid 7 Matonn, : 
* The myſteries of Hecate,] The e quartos have miſtreſs, the folio 
5 *ries. The emendation was made hy the editor of the ſecond folio, 

who likewiſe ſubſtituted operations in the next line for MEAN hs 
We? > ts origigal Os m 


N * „ 
e 601 100131 ee Von Me 
* 1 * * 44 * 4 Þ 
* 
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Aud as a firanger to my heart and nme 
Hold thee, from this, for ever. The barbarou hr, 
Or he that makes his generation meſſes | 
To gorge his appetite, ſhall to my hoſom vol 
Be as well neighbour'd, pitied, and reliev'd, | 
As thou my ſometime daughter... ein r 
Kent. Good 10 e ee . - 
Lear. Peace, ent . N b * ATT, 0 Fee | 
Come not between the dragon and his wrath.z IR 
T lov'd her moſt 5, and thought ta ſet my reſt I 
On her kind nurſery.—Flence, e Gght os | 
Ec D Io 2 @Cordekas, 
So be my grave my peace, as here I 4 mor my 
| Her father's heart from her I- Call France t+Who bio? 
Call Burgundy.—Cornwall,: and Albany,, 
With my two daughters? dowers digeſt this third: 
Let pride, which the calls plainneſs, marry her, 
I do inveſt, you jointly with my power, + -, 
Pre-eminence, and all the large effects 
That troop wirh maj Ouxſeif, by monthly courſe, 
york reſervation of an undred knights, : at; 
—— to be ſuſtain'd, ſhall our abode 
with you by due turns Only we Gill, irt 
The name, and all the additions to a King s | 


3 Bild "IE Pam 1 ile ſom this Shes server 12. 
4 — bis generation] i. e. his chil@fen; \ Maron. 
S I lov'd ber moſt,] So Holinfhedt—« which davghters-he greatly 
loved, but eſpecially Cordeilla, the youngeſt, fare above the _ elder.” 
ALONE, 
IE 75 Cordelia.} Rather, as the author of the Revi obſerves, © 
Kent. For in the next words Lear fends for France and Nabe to 
offer Cordelia without a dowry. STELVENS. | 
| Surely fuch quick tranſitions or inconſiſtencies, which ever they are 
called, are purſe ectly ſuited to Lear's character. I have no doubt tha: 
the direction now given is right. Kent has hitherto ſaid nothing that 
could extort, even from the cholerick king ſo harſh a N having 
interpoſed in the mildeſt _—_ © Good my liege —. Aﬀet- 
wards indeed, when he remonſtrates with more Pater. and calls Lear 
a p1admans the king exclaims 4 Out of my fight 1 Martont: 
os Seu till retain} Thus the " quarto. Folio: 2 we ſpall re- 
ui ALONE» 
8 — all the additions to @ king 3] All the titles Gs to a king 
See p. 208, n. 8. — Th 
* 
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The ſway; revenue, execution of the ret?, + 
Beloved ſons, be yours: which to confirms 1 & 
This coronet part between you: 4; [giving the crown, 
Kent. Royal Lear, 
Whom I have ever honour'd as my king. 
Lov'd as my father, as my maſter 1 
As my great patron thought on in my prayers, - 
Lear, The bow'is bent and drawn, make from the St. 
Kent. Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 
The region of my heart: be Kent unmannerly . 
When Lear is mad. What would'ſt thou do, old nan? 
Think'ſt thou, that duty ſhall have dread to ſpeak“, 
When you 1 flattery hows Þ To n honoar 5 
und, 
When majeſty ſtoops to folly. n thy doom 2 
And, in thy beſt conſideration,' check 
This hidequs raſhneſy; anſwer my life my julgwent, 
Thy youngeſt daughter does not love thee leaftz: 2: 


9 = execution of the reſt, | The execution of the reſt 165 1 (uppale,. ell 


the otber buſineſs. JN. 

1 Thin thou, that duty ſhall have dread to ſpeak, | I have given 
this paſſage according to the old folio, from which the modern editions 
have filently departed, for the ſake of better numbers, with a degree 
of infincerity, which, if not ſometimes detected and cenſured, muſt 
impair the credit of ancient books. One of the editors, and 'perhaps 
only one, knew how much miſchief may be done by ſuch clandeſtine 


alterations. The quarto agr ees with the folio, except that for r 


thy fate, it gives, 3 * * and has ffeopt, inſtead of fa 
felly. The meaning of anſwer 27 life my judgment, is, Let my life be 
an 8 for my Judg m will flake my life on my {: 0+. il 
The reading which, without any right, has PO all the modem 
copies is this t 
© =—— to plainnefs oiidbt | 
Is bound, when majeſty to folly falls. 
Reſerve thy ſtate ; with better judgment check 
This hideous raſhneſs ; ; with my life I anſwer,, | 
Thy youngeſt daughter, &c. | 
I ang inclined to think that reverſe thy dam was Shakſprare" s firſt 
reading, as more appoſite to the preſent occaſign, and that he changed 
it afterwards to reſerve thy flare, which conduces more to the progreſs 
of the action. JonnsoN. 
I haye followed the quartos. Bljervk was formerly uſed for preſerve. 
90, in our poet's gad Sonnet: 
e Reſerve them far my love, not for their rhymes.” Maron. 
Fr * 


Nor 
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Nor are thoſe empty-hearted, _ low band 
Reverbs no hollowneſs . | 

Tear. Kent, on thy life, no more. 

Kent. My life I never held but as a pawn 
To wage againſt thine enemies ?: nor four toe it, 
Thy ſafety being the motiveeQ. al 

Lear. Out of my ſiggt! 4 28218 76h 22 

Kent. See better, Lear; «nd let me gilt remain 
The true blank of thine eye +. 1 . — 

Lear. Now, by Apollo *,— - Nn ie olg S111 

Kent. Now, by Apollo, kings! , been ET IGG 03910 
Thou ſwear' ſt thy gods in vin. 

Lenr. O, vaſſal! miſcreant?ſ/aying his band oy GL 

Alb. Corn. Dear fir, forbear 5, 

Kent. Do; kill _ phyſician „and the fee beſlow 
Upon the foul diſeaſe Revoke thy gifts; 
Or, whilſt I can vent clamour from oy throat, dis 
T'll tell thee, thou doſt evil. 1145 23.0 >; vi 

Lear. Hear me, recreant ! q „ owes — 0 
On thine allegiance hear . . 
re thog haſt fought to nen us break our vow, 


2 e This i is TOE) a word ” the bene "own making 
meaning the ſame 28 ne ern TIO 
3 a pawn 3 
To wage againſt thine enemies J i. e. I never regar rded n my life, as 

my own, but merely as a thing ng] which I had the poſſeſſion, not the 
property; and which was entruſted to me as a Pawn or pledge, t to de 
employed in waging war againſt your enemies, 
To wage againſt is an expreſſion uſed in a letter from Gul. Webbe 
to Robt. Wilmot, prefixed to Tancred and Guiſmund, 1592: —you 
ſhall not be able to zvage againſt me in the ae growing ypon this 
action. STEEVENS. 
+ The true blank © thine ye. The blank i is the wobite or La mark 
at which the arrow is ſhot. See better, ſays Kent, and ide me Coppa 
in your view. NAL den. oe DEST 

Ley, Vol. III. p. 348, eo Maron 1. 

— by Apollo, — "Bla ad, Lear's father, ani os Gch 
of Monmouth, attempting to fly, fell on the temple of Apollo, and was 
killed. This Aumfianes our authour muſt have noticed, both in 
Holinſhed' s Chronicle and The Mirrour for Magiſtrates. MaALoNE-» 

= Dear fir, forbear.] This ſpeech is omitted in the guarto. STEEV- 


thy gift.] The quartos read thy doom. e f 
. (Which 


— 
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which we-durſt never yet,) and, with ſtrainꝰd pride 7, 
To come betwixt our ſentence and our power * ; AE 
(Which nor our nature nor our place can bear,) 
Our potency made good ?, take thy reward. 
Five days we do allot thee, for proviſion 
To ſhield thee from diſeaſes of the world * 
And, on the fixth, to turn thy hated back 
Upon our kingdom: if, on the tenth day following, 
Thy baniſh'd trunk be found in our dominions, 


7 —ftrain'd pride, The oldeſt copy reads —rayed pride; that is, 
ride exorbitant; pride paſſing due bounds, JoRNSON. | 

8 To come betwixt our ſentence and our power z] i. e. as Mr. Ed- 
wards obſerves, our power to execute that ſentence. SYEEVINS. 

9 Our potency made good, &c. ] Thus Butter's quarto, of which the firſt 
Signature is B, and tne folio. The other quarto, printed in the ſame 
year, hag—make good. The meaning, I think, is, As a proof that 
I am not a mere threatnet, that I have power as well as will to 
puniſh, take the due reward of thy demerits; hear thy ſentence. The 
words our potency made good are in the abſolute caſe. I ſhall however 
ſubjoin Dr. Johnſon's interpretation. MALA Bx. 

As thou haſt come with unreaſonable pride between the ſentence which 
T bad paſſed, and the power by which I ſball execute it, take thy reward 
in another ſentence <vbich ſhall make good, ſhall eftabliſb, ſpall main- 
tain, that power. | 

Mr. Davies thinks, that our potency made good, relates only to our 
place. Which our nature cannot bear, nor our place, without depar- 
ture from the porency of that place. This is eaſy and clear,—Lear, 
who is characterized as hot, heady, and violent, is, with very juſt 
obſervation of life, made to entangle himſelf with vows, upon any 
ſudden provocation to vow revenge, and then to plead the obligation 
of a vow in defence of implacability.  Jounsow. „ 

1 To ſhield thee from diſeaſes of the world ;] Thus the quartos. The 
folio has diſaſters. The alteration, I believe, was made by the editor, 
in conſequence of his not knowing the meaning of the original word. 
Diſeaſes, in old language, meant the lighter inconveniencies, troubles, 
or diſtreſſes of the world. So, in K. Henry YI. P. I. Vol. VI. p.47: © 

6 And in that eaſe I'll tell thee my diſeaſe.” 
Again, in A Woman kill'd with kindneſs, by T. Heywood, 1617: 
« Fie, fie, that for my private buſineſſe | . 
& I ſhould diſeaſe'a friend, and be a trouble 
P | Ss 

The proviſion that Kent could mike in five days, might in ſome 
meaſure guard him againft the diſeaſes of the world, but could not 
ſhield him from its diſaflerss MALONE. 1 h 
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The moment is thy death: Away ! oe ®, 
This ſhall not be —— 5 ” * 
Kent. Why, fare thee well, king: fince thus thou wilt 
| appear, 
Freedom lives hence 3, and Denim is here. 
The gods to their dear ſhelter 4 take thee, maid, 17 
os Cordelia. 
That juftly think'ſt, and-haſt moſt rightly aid 5 1— 
And your large ſpeeches may your deeds approve, 
[fo Regan and Goneril. 
That good effects may ſpring from words of love.— 
Thus Kent, O princes, bids you all 3 ; 
He'll ſhape his old'courſe® in a country new. [ Zæit. 


Re-enter Grosr ER; with FRANCE, Bu Rc Uu D, and 
Attendants. 


N Here s France and Burgundy, my noble lord. 
Lear. My lord of Burgundy, 
We firſt addreſs towards you, who with this kin 
Hath rivall'd for our daughter ; What, in the feat, 
Will you require in preſent rd with her, 
Or ceaſe your queſt of _ 7d 
Bur, Moſt royal maje +48 
I crave no more than hath your kighnefs of offer'd, 
Nor will you tender leſs. 
Lear. Right noble Burgundy, 


2 — By Jupiter, ] Shakſpe are makes his 6 a mytho- 
logiſt: he had Hecate and 8 before. JounsoN. 
3 Freedom lives hence, —] So the folio : the quartos concur in read- 
ing Friend ſbip lives hence. STEEVENS. 
4 — dear Helte.—. The quartos read protection. STEEVENS- 
5 That jaſily think'ft, and baſt moſt rightly ſaid !/—=] Thus the folio. 
The quartos read: 
Ty hat rightly thinks, and haſt moſt jaftly ſaid. Mio. 
Hell ſhape bis 91 cour —1 He will fellow his old maxims; he 
wit continue to act upon the ſame principles. JounsoNe | 
7 — gueſt of love.] Queſt of love is amorous expedition. The term 
originated from Romance. A queſt was the expedition in which 2 


knight was engaged. This ! is often to * met with in the Fory 
Queen. STESVENS. | | 
When 


When ſhe was dear to us, we did hold her ſo s; | 
But now her price is fall'n: Sir, there ſhe ſtands; 

If aught within that little, ſeeming 9 ſubſtance, 
Or al all of it, with our diſpleaſure piec'd, | 
And nothing more, may fitly like your grace, 
She's there, and ſhe is yours. 

Bur. I know no anſwer. 
Laar. Sir, will you, with thoſe infreites ſhe owes *, 
Unfriended, new-adopted to our hate, 
Dower'd with our curſe, and 8 with our oath, 
Take her, or leave her? 

Bur. Pardon me, royal ſir; 
Election makes not up on ſuch conditions. 

Lear. Then leave her, ſir; for, by the power that 

made me, 
I tell you all her wealth. For you, great king, 
| [co France. 

I would not from your love make ſuch a ſtray, 
To match you where I hate; therefore beſeech you 
To avert your liking a more worthier way, 
Than on a wretch whom nature is aſham'd- 

Almoſt to acknowledge hers, 
France. This is moſt ſtrange l 

That ſhe, that even but now was your bal objet, 


e did bold ber ſo;] We eſteemed her VE” that dowry, ; 
which, as you ſay, we promiſed to give her. WALLA. 

9 — ſeeming —] is beautiful. Far wg 

Seeimg rather means ſpecious. So, in the Merry Wi VES of Wind, ie 5 
© pluck the borrowe veil of modeſty from the ſo ſeeming miſtreſs 
Page,” Again, in Meaſure for Meaſure: 

„ — hence ſhall we ſee, 
« If power change purpoſe, what our ſeemers be.” STEEVENS.. | 

T —owes,] i. e. is poſſeſſed of. STEEVENS. 

2 Election makes not up on N conditions. 1 To make up ſignifies to 
complete, to conclude; as, they made up the bargain; but in this 
ſenſe it has, I think, always the ſuhject noun after it. To make up, 
in familiar language, is neutrally, to come forward, to make advancesy | 
which, I think, is meant here. Jonnsox. 

Eiagius makes not up, I conceive, means, Election comes not to a de- 
ciſon; in the ſame ſenſe as when we ſay, I have made 1 my mind 
on that ſubject.“ Marexx. | 
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The argument of your praiſe, balm of your age, 
Moſt 2 moſt deareſt 3, ſhould in W ene 1 
Commit a thing ſo monſtrous, to diſmantle 

So many folds of favour! Sure, her offence 

Muſt be of ſuch unnatural degree, | 

That monſters it“, or your fore-vouch'd: affection 
Fal['n into taint : which to believe of her, 


3 Meſs beft, moſt deareſt,] Thus the quartos. We have juſt had 
more wortbier, and in a preceding paſſage more richer. The ſame phra- 


ſeology is found often in theſe plays and in the contemporary writings, 
The folio reads The beſt, tbe deareſt. Maron, © 
4 — ſuch unnatural degree, . Gees 10 
That monfters it,] This was the phraſeology of Shakſpeare's age. 
So, in Coriolanus : | . 
„ But with ſuch words that are but rooted in 
c Your tongue. e 
Again, ibidem : OY 
«© —— No, not with ſuch friends | 
4 That thought them ſure of ou... 
Three of the modern editors, however, in the paſſage before us, 
have ſubſtituted As for Thar, MAL Wx. | 
Tbat monſters it,] This uncommon verb occurs again in Coriolanus, 
Act II. ſc. ii: | EN 
«© To hear my nothings monſter d..“ STEEVENS. 
S —or yourfore-wouth'd affetion FIRED” . 


Fall'n into taint :] The reading is here formed out of two copies. 
The quartos read: _ 2 3 
x or you, for vouch'd affefions 
FalPx into taint. | 
The folio : | t 8 f 
Sor your fore · vouch'd affeFion 
Fall into taint. | 
The meaning of the paſſage as now printed is, I think, Either her 
offence muſt be monſtrous, or, if ſhe has not committed any ſuch offence, 
the affe ction which you always profeſſed to have for het muſ# be tainted 
and decaied, and is now without reaſon alienated from her. 

L once thought the reading of the quartos right,—or you, for vouch'd 
affections, &c. i. e. on account of the extravagant profeſſions made by 
her ſiſters: but I did noti recolle& that France had not heard theſe. 
However, Shakſpeare might himſelf have forgot this circumſtance. 
The plural —_— fayouts this interpretation. | SEEK. 

Dr. Johnſon thinks that the words, you, for wouch'd affefion, fall 
into taint, mean, you muſt fall into reproach, diſgrace or cenſure, 


in conſequence of having profeſſed an afftion whith you did not Tr 


Muſt be a faith, thai cont without miracle. 
Could never plant in.me. | Ix 5 


Cor, I yet beſeech your majeſty, | 152-96 A, 
(If for T want that glib and oily 6 aug t : 
To ſpeak and purpoſe not; fince what I well intend, 5 
I'll do't before 1 ſpeak,) chat you make known 2 
It is no vicious blot, murder, or foulneſs, 

No unchaſte action, or diſhonour'd ſtep, | 
That hath depriy'd me of your grace and Wees t 2 
But even for want of that, for which I am richer; 
A ſtill-ſolicitin ag eye, and ſuch a tongue 

That I am glad I have not, ES. er es to o have i it, 
Hath loſt me in yaur liking. ** 

Lear. Better thun 9” 
Hadſt not been born, than not to have pleas'd x me + better,” 
France. Is it no more but this? a tardineſs in nee 

Which often leaves the hiſtory unſpoke, . 
That it intends to do? — My lord of e | 
What ſay you to the lady? Love is not love, 
When it is mingled with reſpects 7, that ſtand 


Aloof from the entire point“, Will N 75 _ her ü 
5 She 1 is herſelf a muted . 42 51 


+ : $ 


The more a interpretation cindy adi appears to'me to be 
ſupported by our authour's words in another place: 
„ When love begins to ſicken and decay, &. 

Ori in old language fignifying before, Ore JOY thought the mean- 
ing in the folio might poſſibly be, Sure ber crime muſt be monſtrous 
before your affeFion can be affected with hatred. MaLoNE. f 

6 If for I want, &c. ] If this be my offence, that I want the glib 
wn oily art, &c. MaLoNE. 

7 —qwith reſpects —] i. e. with cautious and prudential conſidera- 
tions. See Vol X. p. 102, n. 3. | 

Thus the quartos. The folio — Maron 2, 

— from the entire point.] Single, unmixed with other conſidera- 
tions. Jonxsox. 

Dr. Johnſon is right. The meaning of the paſſage is, that his bore, 
wants ſomething to mark its ſincerity z | 

« Who ſeeks for aught in love but love alone ?” STEEvENG. 

9 She is ic hen a dowry. The quartos read: 

| She is herſelf and dower. STEEVENS, 


K k 3 | Bur, 


. Royal Lear , r le + 4 
Give but that portion which — eF4 ropos d. 
And here I take Cordelia by the e 
Dutcheſs of Burgundy. | 

Lear. Nothing: I have e I: am 3 jo 

Bur. I am ſorry then, pap as: 2 4 en 
That you muſt loſe a huſband. 

Cor. Peace be with Burgundy! 126 
Since that reſpetts of fortune are his love, 

I ſhall not be his wifſdG. | 


France. Faireſt Cordelia. chat art moſt rich, "RX ng poor; | 


Moſt choice, forſaken ; and moſt lov'd, deſpis'd 0 
Thee and thy virtues here I ſeize upon: 
Be it lawful, I take up what's caſt away. 


| Gods, gods ! tis ſtrange, that from their cold'ſt negles' | 


love. ſhould kindle to inflam*d reſpet.— 
Thy dowerleſs daughter, king, thrown to my Banner 
Is queen of us, of ours, and our fair France: * 
Not all the dukes of wat'riſh Burgundy x 
Shall buy this-unpriz'd precious maid of me.— 
Bid them farewel, Cordelia, though unkind: 
Thou loſeſt here, a better where to find ꝰ. 
Lear. Thou haſt her, France: let her be thine; for we 
Have 2 ſuch. daughter, nor ſhall ever ſee | 
That face of hers again: — Therefore be gone, 
Without our grace, our love, our benizon.— 
Come, noble Burgundy. 
an Exeunt LEAR, rb N pr. Cornwall, 
ALBANY, GLOSTER, and Attendants. | 


Bates Bid farewel to your liſters, 
Cor. The jewels of our father, with waſh' d eyes 
e e ane. mu {1 en you what you are; 


e oh ee hb, 
2 Thou loſe n &c.] Here and a bere have the power of noun. 

is reſidence e 25 place. 
Ionxsox. 


And, 


Thou loſeſt 


f 
; 
1 
] 
] 
i 
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And, like a ſiſter, am moſt loth to call | 

Your faults, as they are nam'd. Uſe well our father“: 

To your profeſſed boſoms “ I commit him: ,: 

But yet, alas! ſtood I within his grace, Til 

I would prefer him to a better place. | | 

80 farewel to you both. 
Gen. Preſcribe not us our duties 5. 
Reg. Let your ſtudy 

Be, to content your lord; who hath et ip you 

At fortune's alms: You have obedience ſcanted, 

And well are worth the want that you have 1 
Cor. Time ſhall untold what deen uneins 7 hides; 


3 — Uſe well our: father :] So the 3 The folio reads 
Lowe well, MALONE. 

Te your profeſled boſoms—] Thus the ancient copies. The mo- 
dern editions, aſter Mr. Pope, read prof Mag, and fo we ſhould cer- 
tainly now write. MALONE. 

Shakſpeare often uſes one participle for the other ;—longing for 
longed in the Gentlemen of Verona, and eee for Ps yed in 
Antony and Cleopatra. STEEVENS- 

„ 5 Preſcribe not us our duties ] Preſcribe was ufed formerly Co 
to ſubjoined. So, in Maſlinger's Picture : 
66 — Shall I preſcribe your * : 15 
Or blame your ſondaeſs. MALONR. 81 28 

Asd well are worth the avant that you haus wanted. ] You are well 
deſerving of the want of dower that you are without. So, in the third 
part of King Henry VI. Act iV. ſe. i: 6 Though I want a kingdom,” 
i. e. though I am without a kingdom. Again, in Stowe's Chronicle, 
p. 137: **Anſelm was expelled the realm, and wwanted the whole profits 
of his biſhoprick, i. e. he did not receive the profits,” c. ToLLET. 

Thus the folio. In the quartos the tranſcriber or compoſitor inad- 
vertently repeated the word warthb. They read: 

And well are worth the worth that you have wanted. MALoN E. 

7 — plaited cunning —] i.e. complicated, involved cunning. Jonx s. 

I once thought that the authour wrote plated een uperin- 
duced, thinly fpread over. $9, in this pla: 

oy Plate fin with gold, 
And the ſtrong lance of juſtice burtleſs breaks,” 

But the word unfold, and the following lines in our authour's Rape 
of Lucrece, ſnew, that plaited, or (as the quartos have it) pleated, is 
the true reading: 

« For that he colour'd with his high eſtate, 
« Hiding baſe fin in pleats of majeſty.” Maroxx. 
| K k 4 Who 
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Who cover faults *, at laſt name them derides. 
Well may you proſper ! [5 
France. Come, my fair Cordelia. e 
5  [Exeunt FRANCE, and CORDELL, 


Gon. Siſter, it is nota little J have to ſay, of what moſt 
nearly appertains to us both. I think, our Tather will 
hence to-night. N. 

Reg. That's moſt certain, and with vou; next month 
with us. 

Gon. You how full of changes is age is; Ae obſer. 
vation we have made of it hath not been little : he always 
loved our ſiſter moſt; and with what poor judgment he 

op now caſt her off, appears too groſsly. 

Reg. Tis the infirmity of his age : yet he hath ever 
but ſlenderly known himſelf. 

Gon. The beſt and ſoundeſt of his time hath den but 
aſh; then muſt we look to receive from his a e, not 
alone the imperfections of long - engrafted conditions, 
but, therewithal, the unruly waywardneſs that infirm and 
cholerick years brin with them: © : 

"Reg. Such unconftant ftarts are ye. like to have from 
him, as this of Kent's 'baniſhment, 

Gon. There is further compliment of leave-taking be- 
tween France and him. Pray you, let us hit! together: 
If our father carry authority with ſuch diſpoſitions as he 
bears „this laft ſurrender of his will but offend us. 


8 Who cover faults we] The quartos read, 
Who covers faults, at laſt ſhame them derides. 

This I have replaced. The former editors read with the folio: 
Who covers faults at laſt vith ſhame derides. STEEVENS. 
In this paſſage Cordelia is made to allude to a paſſage in ſcripture... 
Prov. xxviii. 13. © He that covereth his fins, ſhall not proſper z but 
whoſo confeſſeth and forſaketh them, ſhall have/mercy.” HzxLzv. 

9 —of long en rafted condition, ] i. e. of qualities of mind, con- 
firmed by long habit. So, in Othello: 6 — a woman of ſo gentle a 
condition! See alſo Vol. V. p. 600, n. 3. MALONE. - 

1 —{et us hit —] So the old quarto. The folio, let us fit. 

| Jionxsox. 


? let us hit —] i. e. agree, STEEVENS: 


Reg. 


EENG LEAR . _ zog 
Reg. We ſhall further think of it. 


do ſomething, and i“ the heat 2. 


Con. We muſt 
| [ Exeunt, 


SEE WF N 
4A Hall in the Earl of Gloſter's Caſtle. 


Enter EDMUND, with a letter. 


Eam, Thoy, nature, art my goddeſs 13 to thy law 
My ſervices are bound: Wherefore ſhould I | 
Stand in the plague of cuſtom 5 ; and permit 
The curioſity of nations to deprive me 7, 2 


3 — i' the Beat.] i. e. We muſt ſtrike aubile the iron's het. SERV. 
4 Thou, nature, art my geddeſt;] Edmund only ſpeaks. of nature 
in oppoſition to cuſtom, and not (as Dr. Warburton ſuppoſes) to the 
exiſtence of a God. Edmund means only, as he came not into the 
world as cuſſom or law had preſcribed, ſo he had nothing to do but to 
follow nature and her laws, which make no difference between legiti- 
macy and illegitimacy, between the eldeſt and the youngeſt. 
To contradict Dr. Warburton's aſſertion yet more ſtrongly; Edmund 
concludes this very ſpeech by an invocation to heaven: os LES 
Now, gods, ſtand up for baſtards!” STEEVEX SG J. 
Edmund calls nature his goddeſs, for the ſame reaſon that we call a 
baſtard a natural ſon: one, who according to the law of nature, is the 
child of his father, but according to thoſe of civil ſociety is nullius 
filus. MagoN. - f N 1 ESz | 
5 Stand in the plague of cuſtom;—] The meaning is plain, though 
oddly exprefied. Wherefore ſhould I acquieſce, ſubmit tamely to the 
plagues and injuſtice of cuſtom ? ; | 
Shakſpeare ſeems to mean by the plague of cuſtom, Wherefore ſhould 
I remain in a fituation where I ſhall be plagued and tormented only 
in conſequence of. the contempt with which cuſtom regards thoſe who 
are not the iſſue of a lawful bed? STEEVENS. 
6 The curioſity of nations —] Cariefity, in the time of Shakſpeare, 
was a word that fignified an ober- nice ſcrupulouſneſs in manners, dreſs, 
dc. In this ſenſe it is uſed in Timon; © When thou waſt (ſays Ape- 
mantus) in thy gilt and thy perfume, they mock'd thee for too much 
curiaſity.' Barrett in his Alvearie, or Quadruple Dictionary, 1580, 
interprets it, piked diligence : ſomething too curious, er too much. affec- 
tated; and again in this play of King Lear, Shakſpeare ſeems to ule it 
in the ſame ſenſe 3 4 — which 1 have rather blamed as my own jea- 
lous curioſity.” STEEVENS» b 5 
Curicſity is uſed before in the preſent play, in this ſenſe: 5 For 
| Wes 969 equalities 
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For that T am ſome twelve or fourteen moon-ſhineg 
Lag of a brother“? Why baſtard? wherefore baſe ? 
When my dimenſions are as well compact, | 
My mind as generous, and my ſhape as true, 

As honeſt madam's iſſue? Why brand they us 

With baſe? with baſeneſs ? baſtardy? bale, baſe ? 
Who, in the luſty ſtealth of nature“, take 

More compoſition and fierce quality, 

Than doth, within a dull, ftale, tired bed, 

Go to the creating of a whole tribe of fops, 


equalities are fo weighed, that cariofity in neither can make choice of 
either's moiety.” Again, in Alls Well that ends well: 

| « Frank nature, rather curiozs than in haſte, 

% Hath well compos'd thee.” , {a an 

Tn Txt Exncrisn DicTIiONARY, or Interpreter of bard Word, 
by H. Cockeram, 8 vo. 1655; Curioficy is defined More diligence 
than needs,” 'MALoNE. | WL 2 | : 

By < the curieſty of nations“ Edmund means the nicety, the fri. 
eſs of civil inſtitutions. So, when Hamlet is about to prove that the 


duſt of Alexander might be employed to ſtop a bung-hole, Horatio 


fays, that were to conſider the matter too curiouſly.”  Mason. 
7 — to deprive me,] To deprive was, in our author's time, ſynony- 
mous to difinberit. The old dictionary renders exberedo by this word: 


and Holinſhed ſpeaks of the line of Henry before deprived. Again, in 


Warner's Albion's England, 1602, Book III. ch. xv. 
& To you, if whom ye have depriv'd ye ſhall reftore again.“ 

| | ©" "STEEVENS 
Lag of a brother ?] Edmund inveighs againft the tyranny of cuſ- 


tom, in two inſtances, with reſpect to younger brothers, and to 


baſtards, In the former he muſt not be underſtood to mean himſelf, 
but the argument becomes general by implying more than is faid, 
Wherefore ſhould I or any man. Hanmer. Ls Oh 
' 9 Who, in the luſty all of nature, &c.] How much the lines 
following this, are in character, may be ſeen by that monftrous with 
of Vanini, the Italian atheiſt, in his tract De admirandis Nature, &c. 
printed at Paris, 1616, the very year our poet died. O utinam extra 
egit iĩmum & connubialem thorum eſſem procreatus ! Ita enim progenitores 
mei in venerem incaluifſent ardentiùs, ac cumulatim affatimque gene- 
roſa ſeminꝭ contuliſſent, 2 guibus ego forme blanditiam et elegan ian, 
robuſtas corporis wires, mentemgue innubilem conſequutus fuiſſem. At 
tia conjugatorum ſum ſoboles, his orbatus ſum bonis. Had the 
bone been publiſhed but ten or twenty years ſooner, who would not 
have believed that Shakſpeare alluded to this paſſage? But the divinity 
of his genius foretold, as it were, what ſuch an atheiſt as Vanini would 
ſay, when he wrote upon ſuch a ſubject. WarBURTON. G 
Em e ot 
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Got *tween aſleep and wake ?— Well then, 
Legitimate Edgar, I muſt have your land: 
- Our father's love is to the baſtard Edmund, 
As to the legitimate: Fine word, —legitimate l 
Well, my legitimate, if this letter ſpeed, | 
And my invention thrive, Edmund the baſe 
Shall toe the legitimate . I grow; I proſper := 
Now, gods, ſtand up for baſtards! _ = 
e Enter Glos r ER. 
lo. Kent baniſh'd thus! And France in choler parted! 
And the king gone to- night! ſubſcrib'd his power *! 
Confin'd to exhibition?! All this done | 
Upon the gad* !—Edmund ! How now ? what news? 


_ - 1 iShall toe the legitiniate.] The quartos read ſhall tooth legiti- 
mate. The folio—ſhall to th legitimate, The emendation was made 
by Sir Thomas Hanmer. To toe him, ſays. Dr. Johnſon, «is per- 
haps to kick him out: or, to ze, may be literally to ſupplant.” A 
— * in Hamlet adds fome ſupport to this reading: © — for the toe 
of the peaſant now treads on the kibe of the courtier. In Devonſhire, 
as Sir. Joſhua Reynolds obſerves to me, © to toe a thing up, is, to tear 
it up by the roots; in which ſenſe. the word is perhaps uſed here; for 
Edmund immediately adds I grow, I proſper.” _. 
Mr. Edwards propoſed to read, ſhall top the legitimate, The verb 
to tep is uſed in the laſt act of this play. Again, in Macbeth: 
N 6 Not ia the legions pa . | 
&« Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn'd, 
4 To top Macbeth.” Marone. | 
The ſucceeding expreflion, I grow, ſeems to favour the emendation 
propoſed by Mr. Edwards. Irixz eins. 3 
2 ſubſcrib'd bis power {] To ſubſcribe, is, to transfer by ſigning 
or ſubſcribing a writing of teſtimony. We now uſe the term, He 
ſubſcribed forty pounds to the new building. Jonnson. 
o ſubſcribe in Shakſpeare is to yield, or ſurrender. So, after- 
670 «© — You owe me no ſubſcription.” Again, in Troilus and 
e „ f 3 | 
For Hector in his blaze of wrath ſubſcribes 
e To tender objects. MAL ONE. 
The folio reads —preſcribed. STE EVI. 5 
3 — exhibition !] is allowance. The term is yet uſed in the uni- 
verſities. Jon x so. „ 0 | 
41 All this done . | 
. Upon the yad!) To do upon the gad, is, to act by the ſudden 
ſtimulation of caprice, as cattle run madding when they are ſtung by 
the gad-fly. Jon x oN. | 


z 
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am. So pleaſe your lordſhip, none. is! jo! 
brat Thos | putting up the letter. 
Glo. Why ſo earneſtly ſeek you to put up that letter? 
am. I know no news, my lord 
Glo. What paper were you reading ? 
Zam. Nothing, my lord. OT 7A n þ 
Slo. No? What needed then that terrible diſpatch of 
It into your pocket? the quality of nothing hath not ſuch 
need to hide itſelf. Let's ſee: Come, if it be nothing, 
I ſhall not need ſpectacles. | „„ 95 
Edm. I beſeech you, fir, pardon me: it is a letter from 
my brother, that I have not all o'er-read ; for ſo much 
as I have peruſed, I find it not fit for your over-look- 
Sho. Give me the letter, fir. | 
Em. I ſhall offend, either to detain or give it. The 
contents, as in part I underſtand them, are to blame. 
0/4, Let'afee, Tetafee 7 5 
Eam. L hope, for my brother's juſtification, he wrote 
this but as an eſſay or taſte of my virtue. 
Glo. reads. ] This policy, and reverence of age *, makes 
the world bitter to the beft of our times; heeps our fortunes 
from us, till our oldugſi cannot reliſh them. I begin to find 
an idle and fond? bondage in the oppreſſion of aged tyranny! 
aubo ſways, not as it hath power, but as it is ſuffered. 


4 


5 — an eſſay or taſte of my wirtue.] Though tafte may ſtand in this 
place, yet I believe we ſhould read—aſ/ay or teſt of my virtue: they 
are both metallurgical terms, and properly joined. So, in Hamlet: 

| « Bring me to the tet.. Tonungson., | _ 

Both the quartos and folio have e//ay, which may have been 
merely a mis-ſpelling of the word aſſay, which in Cawdrey's Alpbabe- 
tical Table, 1604, is defined—* a proof or trial.” But as eſſay is like- 
wiſe defined by Bullokar in his Engliſh Expoſitor, 1616, © a trial,” I 
have made no change. | "Me & 6 

To aſſay not only ſignified to make trial of coin, but to zafte before 
another; prelibo. In either ſenſe the word might be uſed here. 

| 4. : 85 MALoxr. 

6 This policy, and reverence. of age, —] Butter's quarto has, this 

policy of age; the folio, this policy and reverence of age. ſonxsox . 
7 idle and fond] Weak and fooliſh. Jonnson., 
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Come to me, that of this I may ſpeak more. If our father 
duo ſleep till I waked him, you ſhould enjoy half bis re- 
venue for ever, and live the beloved of your brother, 
Edgar. — Humph— Conſpiracy ! — Sleep till J vated 
him, —you ſhould enjoy half his revenue, My fon Edgar! 
Had he a hand to write this ? a heart and brain to breed 
it in When came this to you? Who brought it? 

Ein. It was not brought me, my lord, there's the 
_— of it; I found it thrown in at the caſement of 
my cloſet. N | 

Glo. You know the character to be your brother's? 
Zam. If the matter were good, my lord, I durſt fwear 
it were his; but, in reſpect of that, I would fain think 
it were not. | . GOL | 

Glo. It is his. | 

Eam. It is his hand, my lord; but, I hope, his heart 
is not in the contents. : be Ri 

Glo, Hath he never heretofore ſounded you in this 


— — 


bufineſs? . ,: .- made) 2 WI a 
Zam. Never, my lord: But I have often heard him 
maintain it to be fit, that, ſons at perfect age, and fa- 
thers declining, the father ſhould be as ward to the ſon, 
and the ſon manage his revenue. 5 
Clo. O villain, villain ! His very opinion in the let- 
ter - Abhorred villain! Unnatural, deteſted, brutiſh 
villain! worſe than brutiſh ! - Go, firrah, ſeek him; 
oY apprehend him :— Abominable villain ! — Where 
is he? V | | 
Eam. I do not well know, my lord. If it ſhall pleaſe 
you'to ſuſpend your indignation againſt my brother, till 
you can derive from him better teſtimony of his intent, 
you ſhall run a certain courſe ; where, if you“ violently 
proceed againſt. him, miſtaking his purpoſe, it would 
make a great gap in your own honour, and ſhake in 
pieces the heart of his obedience. I dare pawn down my 
s where, if you wn] Where was formerly often uſed in the ſenſe 
of whereas.. See Vol. VI. p. 195, u. 4.  MALoONE, | | 


life 
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life for him, that he hath writ this to feel my affection 
to your honourꝰ, and to no other pretence of danger ?, 
Glo. Think you ſo? ene 
Zam. If your honour judge it meet, I will place you 


where you ſhall hear us confer of this, and by an auricy. 


lar aſſurance have your ſatisfaction; and that without 
any further delay than this very evening. | 
lo. He cannot be ſuch a monſter. 
Zam“. Nor is not, ſure, 5 x | 
Glo. To his father, that ſo tenderly and entirely loves 


him: —Heaven- and earth !\—Edmund, ſeek him out; 


wind me into him 3, I pray you: frame the buſineſs after 


your own wiſdom : I would unſtate myſelf, to be in a due 
reſolution *, MTS | | 
| a Ean. 


9 — to your honour,] It has been already obſerved that this was the 


uſual mode of addreſs to a lord in Shakſpeare's time. See alſo Vol. X. 
p- 2, Ne 2» "'MALONE. 8 £1 : 

I —pretence —] Pretence is deſign, purpoſe. So, afterwards in 
this play : TT 4 Ps e e | 
Pretence and purpoſe of unkindneſs. Jounson. 


— 


2 Edm.] From Nor is, to heaven and earth ! are words omitted in 
the folio. STEEVENS | 5 7 

3 — wind me. into him,] I once thought it ſhould be read—yn 

Into bim; but, perhaps, it is a familiar phraſe, like do me this. 

OHN$80N, 
| So, in Twelfth-Night : © —challenge me the duke's youth to fight 
with him.” Inſtances of this phraſeology occur in the Merchant of 
Venice, King Henry IV. Part I. and in Otbello. STEzvens. 

4 —T would unſtate myſelf to be in a due reſolution. ] I take the 
meaning to be this, Do 5 frame the 4% % who can act with leſs 
emotion; Iwould anſtate myſelf ; it would in me be a departure from 
the paternal character, to be in a due reſolution, to be ſettled and com- 

ed on ſuch an occaſion, The words would and Heul are in old 
language often confounded. acer <4 5 

xe ſame word occurs in ony and Cleopatra: 
6c Ves, like enough, high- battled Czſar will 5 
. 6 Unftate his happineſs, and be ſtag d to ſhew 
_©& Apainſt a ſworder.” — 
To wnftate, in both theſe inſtances, ſeems to have the ſame mean- 
ing. Edgar has been repreſented as wiſhing to poſſeſs his father's 


fortune, i. e. to wnflate him; and therefore his father ſays he would 


unſtate himſelf to be ſyfficiently reſolved to puniſh him. 
4 | | To 
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neſs5 as I-{hall find means, and acquaint you withal. 

Glo. Theſe late eclipſes in the ſun and moon portend 
no good to us: Though the wiſdom of nature® can reaſon 
it thus and thus, yet nature finds itfelf ſcourged by the 
ſequent effects: love cools, friendſhip falls off, brothers 
divide: in cities, mutinies; in countries, diſcord; in 


palaces, treaſon; and the bond crack'd between ſon and 


To enſtate is to confer a fortune. So, in Meaſure for Meaſure 2 
6 his poſſeſſions | et gray] 
& We do enftate and widow you withal.” STEEvVENS:« 
It ſeems to me, that I would unflate myſelf in this paſſage means 
ſimply, I would give my eftate (including rank as well as fortune.) 
TyRWIIT r. 
Gloſter cannot bring himſelf thoroughly to believe what Edmund 
has told him of Edgar. He ſays, „Can he be ſuch a monſter? He 
afterwards defires Edmund to ſound his intentions, and then ſays, he 
would give all he poſſeſſed ro be certain of the truth; for that is the 
meaning of the words, to be in a due reſolution. So, in Othello: 
&«& To be once in doubt, g 
c 1s—once to be reſolv d. wt E 
Here reſolved means, to be certain of the fact. Again, in the Maid: 
Tragedy: | | 
«6 —— tis not his crown 8 
« Shall buy me to thy bed, now I reſolve 
« He has diſhonour'd thee,” 'Mason. 1 26 
Though to reſolve in Shakſpeare's time certainly ſometimes meant 
to ſatisfy, declare, or inform, I have never found the ſubſtantive reſo- 
lution uſed in that ſenſe : and even had the word ever borne that ſenſe, 
the authour could not have written to be in a due reſolution, but muſt 
have written, 46 — 0 attain a due reſolution.” Who ever wiſh'd © to 
be in due information® on any point? Marone, Y 
5 —convey the buſineſs ] To convey is to carry through ; in this 
place it is to manage artfully ? we ſay of a juggler, that he has a clean 
Conveyance, Joux 4 1 
So, in Mother Bombie, by Lilly, 1599: Two, they ſay, may 
keep counſel if one be away; but to convey knavery, two are too few, 
| and four are too many.“ STEEV ENS. 
So, in lord Sterline's Julius Cæſqar: | 
« A circumſtance, or an indifferent thing, 8 
« Doth oft mar all when not with care convey d. MATLONA. 
© —tbe wiſdom of nature —] That is, though natural philoſophy 
can give account of &lipſes, yet we feel their conſequences, JOHNSON. 


father, 


Edu. I will feek him, fir, preſently ; convey the buſi- 


= 
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father. This villain 7 of mine comes under the predic. 
tion; there's ſon againſt father: the king falls from bias 
of nature ; there's father againſt child. We have ſeen the 
"beſt of our time; Machinations, hollowneſs, treachery, 
and all ruinous diſorders, follow us er ary to our 
graves! ® Find out this villain, Edmund; it ſhall loſe 
thee nothing; do it carefully: — And the noble and true. 
hearted Kent baniſh'd ! his offence, honeſty — Strange! 
ſtrange! 5 | . [ Exit, 
Edam. This is the excellent foppery of the world! that, 
when we are ſick in fortune, (often the ſurfeit of our own 
behaviour,) we make guilty of our diſaſters, the ſun, the 
moon, and the ſtars: as if we were villains by neceſſity; 
fools, by heavenly compulſion ; knaves, thieves, and 
treachers *, by ſpherical predominance ; drunkards, ly- 
ars, and adulterers, by an enforced obedience of plane. 
_ tary influence; and all that we are evil in, by a divine 
_thruſting on: An admirable evaſion of whore-maſter 
man, to lay his goatiſh diſpoſition to the charge of 2 
ſtar®! My father compounded with my mother under 
the dragon's tail; and my nativity was under »r/a 
major; ſo that it follows, I am rough and lecherous.— 
Tut, I ſhould have been that I am, had the maiden- 
lieft ſtar in the firmament twinkled on my baſtardizing. 


7 This villain —] All from afteriſk to aſkeriſk is omitted in the 
|  quartos. 'STEEVENS. , 18 20 ; 

5 and treac bers, —] The modern editors read treacherous ; but 
the reading of the firſt copies, which I have reſtored to the text, may 
be ſupported from moſt of the old contemporary writers. So, in Doctor 
Dedypolt, a comedy,_1600 : V 

« How ſmooth the cunning treac ber look*d upon it! 
Again, in Robert Earl of Huntingden, 161:2hʒ 
a 4 Hence, trecher as thou art!“ . 
Chaucer, in his Romaunt of the Reſe, mentions © the falſe zreacher,” 
and Spenſer often uſes the ſame word, STEEvVENS. | 
9 — of tar. ] Both the quartos read to the charge of Pars. 
„ ! Pf STEEVENS 


Enter 
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„ ooo Moat ANC SNARES © tina : 
and pat he .comes*, like the cataſtrophe of the old 
comedy * ; My cue is villainous melancholy, with a ſigh 
like Tom o Bedlam, =O, theſe eclipſes do portend theſe. 
diviſions! fa, ſol, D boi Jo: gm glas 
Ede. How now, brother Edmund? What ſerious con- 
Edm. T am thinking, brother, of a prediction I read 
this other day, what Ihould follow theſe. eclipſes. 
Edg. Do you buſy yourlelf with that!! 
Edu. I promiſe you, the effects he writes of, ſuc- 
1 and pat be comes, —] The quartos red. ö 
4 — and out he comes. STEEVENS:! n AH nase 
2 — like the cataſtrophe of the old comedy :] I think this paſſage was 
intended to ridicyle the very aukward conclufions,of our old comedjes, 
where the perſons. of the ſcene make their entry inartificially, and juſt 
when the poet wants them on the ſtage, Wannzs: 3 
0, theſe eclipſet do portend theſe diviſions ! fu, fol, ta, mi. 
The commentators, not being muſicians,' have regarded this patſages/ 
perhaps as unintelligible nonſenſe, and therefore leſt it ; as they found 
it, without beſtowing a ſingle conjecture on its meaning and import. 
Shakſpeare however ſhews_ by the context that he was. well acquainted 
with the property of theſe ſyllables in ſolmifation, which imply a ſeries 
of ſounds ſo unnatural; that ancient muſicians prohibited their ule. 
The monkiſh writers on muſicic ſay, mi contru fa eſt diabolus t che in- 
tertal fa mi, including a tritonus, or ſharp Ath, cquſiſting of thy 
tones without the intervention of a ſemi-tone, expreſſed in the modern 
ſcale by the letters Fe AB, would form a mufical 'phraſe extremely 
diſagreeable to the ear. Edmund, ſpeaking of eclipſes as portents and 
prodigies, compares the diſlocation of "Pants 6 i 
erents, the times being entf joint, to 
the unatural and offenſive ſounds, fa 
fol Ia ni. BUu NET * * | 
The words fa, ſol, &c. are not in the quarto. The folio, and all 
the modern editions, read corruptly me inſtead of mi. Shakſpeate Nas 
again introdueed the gamut in The Taming of the Shrew, Vol. III. 
p. 297. MaLonEts | | TI ns £51663 Kits 
_ 4 T promiſe yon, &c.] The folio edition commonly differs from the 
firſt quarto, by augmentations or inſertions,” but in this place it varies 
by omiſſion, and by the omiſſion of ſomething which naturally intro 
duces th: following dialogue: It is eaſy to remark, chat in this ſpeech, 
which ought; I think, to be inſerted as it is in the text, Edmund, with 
the common craft of 'fortune-tellers, mingles the paſt and future, and 
tells of the future only what he already foreknows by confederacy, or 
can attain by probable conjecture. [ou w. 
| Vor. VIII. N LI. ase vetnauß ceed 
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ceed unha 2 Ph 4s of; unhaturalneſs between the 
child and the parent; "death, dearth, dfſſolutions of an- 
eit Aer; — ing in Mate; menaceb and male. 
jons againſt king and noblesz need left diffidonces, 
baniſhment. of each, diſſi Aton of cohorts 5, Koptial 
roy og and 10 know trot * wag 
1 5 2 ene been à feckety wſtrondinica! ? 
241. NA W you my cher 7 
£ag. way the nie one by. 288 
Zam. 8 Spake 1 er yigd you - 
Tag. Ay, 701 Wer together. ben ung 
Ede, Parted you in good terms? neee you no dil. 
pleaſure i in him, by word, or countenance.? 
Eag. None at all. |: TOO 
"Em. Bethifik yourſelf, herein) may have offended 
Ki: And at 12 entre 5253 forbeatH 7 till ſome 
eh tim. qua Fe; the REP: s diſpleaſure ; 
ich: at i inſtant; ſo rageth., in e; "that with the 
es of 2 fen Rach it would ſcarce | 


e a a cn- 
2 feed of his 7: ge goes wee 

- retire. with me to my: lodging, fr 

kely g vou to hear my lord f. Her 
Fay 9306 897 mites my e ti Rir * bond; 


0 R Sy «© 
*£ ater? 24h $43) We , 5. 
Ly; 


ao * P ˙»‚ {oo es MN Res 


STEELY aſteriſk. to the ey is s omitted ta 185 
T EEVENS. 
—2iffipartin- "27 toburh, * Thus the old <opy- Dr. Johaſon 


ads of courts! 'STEEVENSs |; -- 
-:7. How long baue you -] This line 1 have elles from the two 
eldeſt quartos, Fend e regulated the following poor according to the 
fame L eee 115 ak f 4 
-'5 that the miſchief. of your petſon— rea eading is in 0 
copies; et I believe _ oo Colgoat png that ws; xoith the 1 of 
vaur perſon it Would fearee allay. JohN οf 2/7 
+4 da not ſee any need of alteration. He could not expreſs the no- 
lande of his father's diſpleaſure in ſtronger terms than by ſaying, it was 
Great that it od ſearely be appeaſed by the deltruckion 5 bis ſon. 
(an 2 ALONE · 
9 "That $ my l All between this and the next aſterilly is omitted 


n. quartos. STEEVENS., .| | HUEY os 7 
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Bag. Arm'd, brother? | 3 «3 


2.5. Brother, I adviſe you to che beſt; ; 90 2 8 4 1 : 


am no honeſt man, if there be u good meaning to- 
wards yo: I have told you l I have ſeen and heard, 


but faintly ; nothing like the image ws hortor of i v 


| Pray you, AWa 7. 
ag. Shall I hear From! you anon? 


Fam. I do ſerve you in this buſineſs. base nagar 


A credulous father, and a brother noble, 

Whoſe nature is ſo far from doing harms, © 

That he ſuſpeQs none; on whoſe fooliſh honeſty 

My practices ride eaſy I ſee the buſineſs. 

Let me, if not by birth, have lands by wits 

All Ak me" s meet, that Lean faſhion fit. leu. | 


"SCENE Ut,” 
4 Root in the Duke of Albany's Pale. 
Enter Gon, and EWA. 


Gon, Did my father- firike = . for EIN | 
of his fool? | 

Stews Ay, madam. = ap 

Con. By day and en ! 1 wrongs m me; every j hou 
He flaſhes into one groſs crime or other, | 
That ſets us all at odds: I'll not endure it:: 
His knights grow riotous, and himſelf upbraids us 
On every trifle:— When he returns from e 
I will not Ck with him; ſay, I am lick tn. 
If you come flack of former ſervices, © 
You: ſhall do well ; the fault of i it Pl! anſwer, | 0 


1 By di and night ! he ym s me Te has been ate Me. 
blo. / at we ought to point gail, tly AE 1 5 

y day and night, he wrongs me; | 
not conſidering theſe Words as ah adjuratlon. Ade that an ail 


4 


was rn» appears % I think, from a 7 in King Henry VAI. 


king aking of Buckingham, (AQ. fe. i. "ka 
by ly ad he ( 4 N 


« He's traĩtot to the eight. 


It cannot be fu by that Henry means to Fay that Buckingham i is 


a traitof In the night as well ET Maron. 


Stews 


1 
4 
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| Stow. He' > n., nde, n I hear him. 
+ ws [Horns within. 
"do Pat « on what weary negligence you pleaſe, _ 
[ou and your fellows; I'd have it come to ene 2 
If he diſlike it, let him to my ſiſter, Pug 
Whoſe mind and mine, I know, in that are one, 
Not to be over-rul'd ?. Idle old man, 
That ſtill would manage thoſe authorities, 
That he hath given away! — Now, by my life, 
Old fools are babes again; and muſt be us'd 
With checks, as flatteries,—when Pep! are ſeen abus'd?, 
Remember what I have ſaid. ' 
Stew. Very well, madam. ' 
Gon. And let his knights have colder 1 among you; ; 
What grows of it, no matter; adviſe your fellows ſo: 
I would breed + from hence occaſions, and I ſhall, 


2 Nor to be. ever-ral'd,, &c.] This, line, and the four following 
lines, are emitted in the folio. MAaLonz. 
3 Old foals are babes again; and muſt 4 1d 

With checks, as SY they are ſeen 3204. J The ſenſe 
ſeems to be this: O, men muſt be e with checks, when as they 
are ſeen to be deceived with flatteries : or, when they are weak enough to 
be ſeen abuſed by flatteries, they are then weak enough to be uſed with 
checks. There is a play of the words zſed and abuſed. To abuſe is, 
in bur authour, very frequently the ſame as to deceive. This con- 
ſtruction is harſh and ungrammatical; Shakſpeare perhaps thought it 
vicious, and choſe to throw away the lines rather than correct them, 
nor would now thank the efficiouſneſs.of his editors, who reſtore what 


they do not underſtand. Jounson, ; 


The objection to 1 8 interpretation is, that he Myrtle 
the word evith or by, which are not found in the text: — when 
as they are ſeen to be deceived wich flatteries, or, „ when they are 
weak. enough ta be ſeen abuſed by flatterjes, &c. and in bit mode of 
conſtruction the word with Neale checks, cannot be underſtood 
before flatreries. . 

* T think Mr. Tytwhitt's i interpretation the true one. MATO. 

The plain meaning, I believe, is old fools muſt be uſed with checks, 
as flatteries muſt, be check'd when they are made a bad uſe of. 


ToLiLiet. 

- Tunderftand this paſſage thus. Od. Pols—muſt be uſed with checks, 
as well as fatteries,' wvhen they Ii. e. flatteries] are ſeen to be abuſed. 

VAWHITT. 


4 I would breed, c.] This line and the firſt four words of the next 
ave found in the quartos, but omitted in the folie. MaTexz. 


. A 
4 %* 5 2 * 3 


That I may ſpeak :—I'Il write ſtraight to my fiſter, 
To hold my very courſe :=Prepare for dinner, : [Exeunt, 


s EN E iv. 
A Hall in the ſame. 


ETL unter Kxxr, diſguiſed. |: 
Kent. If but as well I other accents borrow, 
That can my ſpeech diffuſe 5, my good intent 
May carry through itſelf to that full iſſue SS 
For which T raz'd my likeneſs, —Now, baniſh'd Kent, 
If thou can'ſt ſerve where thou doſt ſtand condemn'd, 
(So may it come!) thy maſter, whom thou lov'ſt, 


Shall find thee full of lahours. 
Horn vithin. Enter Lzas, Knights, and Attendants. 


Lear. Let me not ſtay a jot for dinner; go, get it rea- 


dy. [Exit an Attendant 


.] How now, what art thou? 
Kent, A man, fir, i 


-- . 


5 If but as well I other accents borrow, 5 | Ns 
That can my ſpeech diffuſe, ] We muſt ſuppoſe-that Kent advances 
looking on h 
ſpeech, which, otherwiſe, would have no very apparent introduction. 
If I can change my ſpeech as well as bave changed my dreſs. To dif- 
uſe ſpeech, fignifies to diſorder it, and ſo to diſguiſe it; as in 
Merry Wives of Windſor, Act IV, ſc, vii: Peet | 
6e ruſh at once | 
« With ſome . ſong,” — LE 
Again, in the Nice Yalour, c. by Beaumont and Fletcher, Cupid 


In ] , .. 4s 
* 


is diſguiſe, - This circumſtance very naturally leads to hie 


ſays to the Paſſionate Man, who appears diſordered in his dreſs: 


-o not ſs diffuſedly.” Again, in our author's King Henry V: 
« ſwearing, and ftern looks, diffus d attire,” © FAS: | 
To diffuſe ſpeech may, however, mean to ſpeak broad, with a clowniſh 
accent, Sr EEVIZNS. | 
Diffuſed certainly meant, in our authour's time, wild, irregular 
terogeneous, So, in Greene's Farezvell to Follie, 1617; 
I have ſeen an Engliſh gentleman ſo 2 in his ſuits, his dou- 
blet being for the weare of Caftile, his hoſe for Veaice, his hat for 


France, his cloak for Germany, that hee ſeemed no way. to be an 


Engliſhman but by the face.” Maron. _ 
4 8 Tear. 


5 — .. 1 


* r What ot thou - profes? What would'f thou 
wv 


us 
Kent. I do profeſs to be no leſs than I ſeem; to ſerve 
him truly, that will put me in truſt ; to love him that is 
honeſt ; to converſe with him that is wiſe, and ſays 
little s; to fear judgment; to fight, when I cannot 
chooſe ; and to eat no fiſh ”. 

Lear. What art thou? 

Kent. A very honeſt -hearted fellow, and as poor as the 


In 
| 9 2 If thoy be as poor for a ſubject, as he is for a 
king, thou art poor enough, What Wulf 508 
rats Service, 
Lear, Who would'ſt thou ſerve 2 
Kent, You. 
Lear. Doſt thou know me, fellow ? | 
Kent, No, fir ; but you have that in your countenance, 
which I would fain call maſter. 
Lear 0 What' S that 2 775 


6 to converſe with bim arty is wiſe, and ſays Þ little 1 To converſe 
ſignĩſies immediately and properly to 4 company, not to diſcourſe or 
_ Zalk. His meaning is, ay ks chuſes for his companions men of fe- 
rve and caution ; men who are no tattlers nor tale-bearegs, ſoxns0x, 
We ili ſay in the ſame ſenſe—he had criminal converſation with 
her, —meaning commerce, So, in King Richard III: 
„ His apparent 5 omitted, 


„ T megn his converſation with ghoxe' s wife.“ MALOYyE. 
7 —and to eat no fiſb.] In queen Elizabeth's time the Papiſts were 
eſteemed, and with good reaſon, enemies to the government. _ 
the proverbial phraſe of, He's an honeft man, and eats no fiſh ; toi 
he's a friend to the government and a Proteſtant. The eating A 
a religious account, being then eſteemed ſuch a badge of popery, Kr 
when it was enjoin'd for a ſeaſon by act of parliament, for the en- 
couragemept of the fiſh-towns, it was thought neceffary to declare the 
zeafon; hence it was called Ceci!'s faſt. To this diſgraceful badge of 
pery Fletcher alludes i in his Yoman-bater, who makes the courtezan 
, when Lazarillo, in fearch of the umbrano's head, was ſeized gt -- 
og houſe by the intelligencers for a traytor : © Gentlemen, I am pa 
u have pa, him. He ſhould not have eaten under m 5 
2 twenty pounds. And ſure 1 did not like him, when he called for 
Abu Ad Marſton's Dutch Courtezan : « 1 truſt I am none of the 


es that ear 2 * WARBURTON. f Kim ; 
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Fen . Aut 
. 5; What = thoy et ? . 
6 oneſt 4 d ride, run, 
5 2 e in N fing it, and delle a 1 * 
55 or dinary men? are o ** am Wy 
750 in e The eſt of me 1 15 diligence 


art thou ? 
Cent. ar: Hay old ſo 255 fr, to love 2 ET for takes; 3 
vor ſo old, to dote on her for any thing: I have years on 


ba -eight. 
1 . e thou ſhalt ſerve Pe: ; if I like thee 
r 


no os Ns dinner, I will not part from thee yet.— 
Dinner, ho, dinner, - Where's 63 Wy. fool? Go 


you, and call my fag bither : 


Enter STEWARD. 


You, you, 8 where? 14 my daughter? 
Stew. So ple eaſe e yau Brie. 
Tear. What ſays "the fellow there? Call the clotpole 

back, Where's my. fool, ho.?—I think the world's 

aſleep.—How now ? where's that mungrel? ? 
25 e ſays, my lord, your 10 hter is not well. 
Lear. Why came x bor the flaye back to me, when I 
| call'd him ? 
Knight. Sir, he anſwer'd me in the roundeſt manner, 
he would not. 
Tear. He woulg not ! ay 2 
Knight. My lord, ahr not whit we matter is; but, 
to my judgment, your hi ghneſs is not entertain'd with that 
ceremonious affection as you were wont; there's a great 
abatement of kindneſs* appears, as well in the general 
| N as in the duke himſelf alſo, and your 
aug hter. 
. — Ha! fay'f thou ſo? 
Knight, J beſeech you, pardon me, my ads if I be 
miſtaken ; for my duty cannot be ſilent, when 1 think 


195 highnels is Wrong d. e 


* luda Thels Nos are not in the qvartos. Mazoyr. 
| LI 18 Lear, 
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Lear. Thou but remember'ſt me of mine own concep. 
tion: I have perceived a moſt faint neglect of late; 
which 1 have rather blamed as mine own jealous curioſi 

» than as a very pretence® and purpoſe of unkindneſs: 
I will look further into't. —But where's my fool ? } have 
not ſeen him this'two days. 

Knight. Since my young lady? 8 going into France, fy, 
the fool hath much paged awa 

Lear. No more of that; 4 have noted it well .—Gg 

| you, and tell my daughter I would ſpeak with her.—60 
. call hither my fool.— 


DOB Steward. 


0, you ür, you fir, come you hither ; Who am J. ir? 
Stew, My lady's. father. 
Lear. My 4 s father ! my lord's knave: you whore- 
fon dog ! you ſlave! you cur! 
\ Stew. 1 am none of this, my lord"; J beſeech you, 
. Pardon me. 


Lear. Do: you bandy Jooks * with me, you 257 


riking him, 
Stexv, Tl not be ſtruck, my lord. 
Kent. Nor N neither ; you baſe bot · bal player. 
: [ripping up his beels. 


9 a very pretence ] Pretence in Shakſpeare generally ſignifes 
Aeſgu . So, in a foregoing ſcene in this play 2 to no other pretence 
of danger.” Again, in Helinſhed, p. 648 ; © — the pretenſed evill pur- 
- poſe of the queene.” STEEVENS. 

Jam none e this, my lord; &c.] Thus the quartos. The folio 
e- am none of theſe, my lord; I beſpech your 77 ardon. 
4 | LEN E. 

2 — = bandy de 1 A metaphor from Tennis: 
. $ Come in, take this 9 with the racket of patience.” 
3 8 s Satiromaſix. 
> A 1 3 5 ; 


.cc ads with them band to hand, | 
« And honey blows as thick as hailſtones fall,” 
| ih Beguiled,. STEEvENs 
86 To bandy a ball,” Cole defines, c/ava pilam torquere ; © to bandy 
"= cpa reticulo pellere, Dict. 1679. MALONE., 


Lear. | 


FENG Fa 


love thee. - 7G SECS ET: oy” 


Kent. Come, fir, ariſe, away; I'll teach you differ- 
ences; away, away: If you will meaſure your lubber's 
length again, tarry: but away: go to; Have you wiſ- 
dom 3? ſo. | . [puſpes the Steward out. 
Lear. Now, my friendly knave, I thank thee : there's 
earneſt of thy ſervice. [giving Kent money. 

Enter Fool. N 


Fool. Let me hire him too; — Here's my coxcomb. 
[giving Kent his cap. 

Lear. How now, my pretty knave ? how doſt thou? 

Fool. Sirrah, you were beſt take my coxcomb. 

Kent. Why, fool“??? | Hy 


Fool. Why? For taking one's part that is out of favour: 


Nay, an thou canſt not ſmile as the wind fits, thou'lt 


catch cold ſhortly 5 : There, take my coxcomb*: Why, 
this fellow has baniſh'd two of his daughters, and did 
the third a blefling againſt his will; if thou follow him, 
thou muſt needs wear my coxcomb.—How now, nuncle ? 


Would I had two coxcombs 7, and rwo daughters ! 


Lear, Why, my boy? © 


3 Have you wiſdom 71 Thus the folio. The quarto reads - oa have 
wiſdom. ALONE» | \ : 


4 Why, fool? ] The folio reads—why, my boy ? and gives this 


| eueſtion to Lear. .STEEVENS. 


S == thou'lt catch cold ſhortly :] i. e. be turned out of doors, and be 
expoſed to the inclemency of the weather. FARMER. 

6 tale my coxcomb :] Meaning his cap, called ſo, becauſe on the 
top of the fool or jeſter's cap was ſewed a piece of red cloth, reſembling 
the comb of a cock. The word, afterwards, was uſed to denote a 
yain, conceited, meddling fellow. WarBURTON, - 

See Fig. XII. in the plate at the end of the firſt part of X. Henry IV. 
with Mr. Tollet's explanation, who has fince added, that Minſhew, in 


his Dictionary, 1627, ſays, Natural ideots and fools have, and ſtill 


do aceuſtome themſelves to weare in their cappes cockes feathers, or a 
hat with a necke and head of a cocke on the top, and a bell thereon, &c. 
| „„ | STEEVENS, 
7 — t200 coxcombs,] Two fools-caps, intended, as it ſeems, to mark 
double folly in the man that gives all to his daughters. Jounson. 


4 
+ 
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i 


_ "uM K 1 NG 4, 
＋ em 2 ] I' . 
cone Hue ths M Ae 1 e oath ter 


Lear. Nuß dend der 1 1 2 Whip. 


Feel, Truth's a at wk to Fen; e m 
N 4 guts HAT the. brach % may *. by the 0 
fix p 


Lear, A peſtilent 11 to me 
Fo. 5 Sirrab, I Il Sack ad fi peech. 


ear. D 
Fool. Mark 3 it, KR — 


| Have more than tho howe 
| Speak leſs than ben Kassel 2 


Fo leſs than thou oweft?, 
Ride mare than thau gockt, 


3 — all my living, ] Living in Shakſpeare's time ified eſtate, or 
property. 3 in f 23, Backs and Feria Bug e Kiel 75 
In Laxfield here my land and Reist lies. 5 27 r. 
9 — beg another of thy daugbters.] The fool means to ſay, that it 
is by begging only that . Aly in can obtain any thing from his 
daughters - even a badge of tolly in having reduced hiqmſelf to ſuch a 


fituation. Maron E. 
the , 1/<2 Brach js a bitch of the hunting kind, 


lady, 
ec Nos a hodie brach dicimus de cane fominea, quæ leporem ex 
odore perſequitur.” Spelm. Gloſſ. in voce Braces, _ 
Dr. 1 on the margin of Dr. arburton's edition, propoſed 
lady's brach, i. . favour d animal. The third quarto has a much 
| — 5 ie Ha, cb would ox with i to 2 
all the other editions concur in reading /, brac Lady is ſtill a 
Aa l for a bons. 80 Hotſ 1 2 > * 14 
I bad e hear lady, my brach, howl in Iriſh,' 8 
Again, in Ben fo Poem te 4 Friend, Ec. | 
«© Do 71 e a of a Pt lady bitch.” | 
In the old blac letter Rooks of Huntyng „c, no date, the liſt of 
dogs conclu les thus; „ —and Lat ladi 12 opies that bere awai” the 
fleas and divers ſmall fautes.” We might read when lady, the | 


c » STEEVENS» 
a Bok 3 quartos of 1608 read—when Lady erh brach. I hare 
ee fore privted—lady, the brach, provecing myſelf on the reading 
of thoſe copies, though erronequſly e xhibited, and on the paſſage 
a by Mr. Steevens from Kin B . . The folio, and 
te editions, read—when the lady brach, Kc. Marxonr. 
| 55% leſs than thou gweft,] That is, do not lend all that thou baff. 
<7 etre, in 10 Engliſh, j j8 10 7027 ſs. If ove be taken for zo be ip debi, 
the more prudent precept wou 
* Lend more than thou oweſt. e sox. 


4 


FI 


Learn 
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earn more than thou troweſt 3, | 0 
etlefs than thou throweſt; | 
[=] Lone thy drink and thy whore, 

And keep in-a-door, 

And thou ſhalt have more 

Than two tens to a ſcore. 
Luar. This is nothing, fool +. 

Fool. Then 'tis like the breath of an 9 lawyer; 
you gave me nothing for't: Can you make no e of 
nothing, nuncle ? 

_ Why, no, boy; nothing can be made out of 
nothin 

— Pr' dener, tell him, ſo much the rent of his land 


comes to; he will not believe a fool. lt Kent. 
Lear. A bitter fool! 
Fool. Doſt thou know the Sn. my boy, between 
3 bitter fool and a ſweet fool ? 


Lear. No, lad, teach me. 
Fool. That lord, that counfel'd thee 
| To give away thy land, 
Come lace him here by me,— 
Or 40 thou“ for him a: : 
The ſweet and bitter fool 
Will preſently appear ; 
The one in motley here, 
The other found out ap 
Lear. Doſt thou call me fool, ; 
Fogl. All thy other titles thou given away ; that 
thou waſt born with. | | 
Kent. This is not altogether fool, my lord. 
Fool. No, faith, lords and great men will not let me; 


3 Learn more than thou troweſt,] To trow, is an old word which 
Ggnifies to beliewe. The precept is admirable. WAR BURTON. 

+ Lear, This is nothing, foal. ] Thus the quartos, In the folio theſe 
words are given to Kent. MALonez. | 
5 Noy lad, —] This dialogue, from Na, lad, teach me, down to, 
Five me an egg, was reſtored from the firſt edition by Mr. Theobald. 

t is omitted in the folio, perhaps for political reaſons, as it ſeemed 
to cenſure monopalies. Jon xsON. | 
* Or do thay] The word or, which is not in * quartos, was 
ſupplied by Mx, Steevens. Maronz. c 

1 


| 
| 
= 
| 
| 
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if I had a monopoly out, they would have part on': 5; 
and ladies too, they will not let me have all fool to my. 
ſelf; they'll be ſnatching.—Give me an egg, nuncle, 
and Tl! give thee two crawns. | - 85 | 

Lear. What two crowns ſhall they be? TY 

Fool. Why, after I have cut the egg 1' the middle, and 
eat up the meat, the two. crowns of the egg. When thou 


cloveſt thy crown i' the middle, and gaveſt away both 


parts, thou boreſt thine aſs on thy back over the dirt: 
Thou had'ſt little wit in thy bald crown, when thou 
gaveſt thy golden one away. If I ſpeak like myſelf in 


this, let him be whipp'd that firſt finds it ſo. 


Fools had ue er leſs grace in a year”; [Singing, 
For wiſe men are grown foppiſh; ; 
And know not how their wits to quear, 
Their manners are /o api. SY 
Lear. When were you wont to be ſo full of ſongs, firrah? 
Fool. I have uſed it, nuncle, ever ſince thou madeſt 


thy daughters thy mother*: for when thou gaveſt them 


the rod, and put'ſt down thine own breeches, 

6 if {hed a monopoly ont, they would have a part on't:—] 4 
fatire on the groſs abuſes of monopolies at that time; and the cor- 
ruption and avarice of the courtiers, who commonly went ſhares with 
the patentee,. WARBURTON. 2 { 5 

The modern editors, without authority, read 
a monopoly on,. | 

Monopolies were in Shakſpeare's time the common odjects of ſatire. 

In the books of the Stationers Company, I meet with the following 
entry. © John Charlewoode, Oct. 1587: lycenſed unto him by the 
whole content of the affiſtants, the onlye ymprynting of all manner of 
billes for plaiers.” Again, Nov, 6, 1615. The liberty of printing al! 
billes for fencing was granted to Mr, Purfoot. .STEEvENS. | 

7 Fools had ne'er leſs grace in a year 3] There never was a time when 
fools were leſs in favour; and the reaſon is, that they were never ſo 
little wanted, for wiſe men now ſupply their place. Such, I think, is 
„ = HE TIT $57 os | 

== leſs grace —] So the folio, Both the quartos read-—leſs wit. 
; FF nern. 

In Mother Bombie, a comedy by LiYys 1594» we find, „I think 
gentlemen bad never leſs wit in @ year.” I ſuſpeR therefore the ori- 
ginal to be the true reading, Matone, OO = 

8 — when thou made thy daughters thy mother ;] i. e. when you 
inveſted them with the authority of 4 mother. Thus the quartos. 
The folio reads, with leſs propriety, thy mothers. MALONE. 


. 
2 * 


Then 
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_ Then they for ſudden joy did weep?, [Singing. 
, pr /orrow ang. 
That ſuch a king ſhould play bo-peep,, © 
And go the fools among. 7 1 | 
pr'ythee, nuncle, keep a ſchool-maſter that can teach 
thy fool to lie; I would fain learn to lie. 
Lear, IF you lie, firrah, we*ll have you whipp*d: * 
Fool, I marvel, what kin thou and thy daughters are: 
they'll have me whipp'd for ſpeaking true, thou'lt have 
me whipp'd for lying; and, ſometimes, I am whipp'd 
for holding my peace. I had rather be any kind of thing, 
than a fool: and yet I would not be thee, nuncle; thou 
haſt pared thy wit o'both ſides, and left nothing in the 


middle: Here comes one o' the parings. 
+ Enter GONERIL,  ... | 


Lear. How now, daughter? what makes that frontlet 
on!? Methinks, you are too much of late i'the frown. 
Fool. Thou waſt a pretty fellow, when thou had'ſt no 
need to care for her frowning; now thou art an O with - 
out a figure?: I am better than thou art now; I am a 


9 Then they for ſudden joy did ꝛueep, &c.] So, in the Rope of Lu- 
crece,, by Heywood, 1630: _ 5 5 
„When Tarquin firſt in court began, n 
„„ And was approved king, 
« So men for ſudden joy did weep, 
e 7 7 ion Winn vn 2nd CS 
TI cannot aſcertain in what year T. Heywood firſt publiſhed this play, 
as the copy in 1630, which I have uſed, was the fourth impretſion. 
8 3 $45 STEVENS. 
I — what makes that frontlet on 7 ] A frontlet was a forchead- cloth, 
uſed formerly by ladies at night to render that part ſmooth. Lear, I 
ſuppoſe, means to ſay, that Goneril's brow. was as completely covered 
by a frown, as it would be by a frontlet. MALoNE. | 
n thou art an O without a figure:] The fool means to ſay, 
that Lear, «© having pared his wit on both fides, and left nothing in 
the middle, is become a mere cypher; which has no arithmetical 
value, unleſs preceded or followed by ſome figure. In The Winter's 
Tale we have the ſame alluſion, reverſed : Es | 
& — and therefore, like a cypher, 
« Yet ſtanding in rich placez 1 multiply, 
“ With one we- thank you, many thouſands more 
% Standing before it.“ MALON E. : 


, 


: 


4 
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fool, thou art nothing. Ves, forſooth, I will hold my 
tongue; ſo your face [fo Gon. ] bids me, though you ſay 
nothing. Mum, mum, 8 OE 
He that keeps nor cruſt nor crum, 
Weary of all, ſhall want ſome 13 
That's a ſheal'd peaſcod z. l pointing to Lear, 
Gon. Not only, fir, this your all-licens'd fool, 
But other of your inſolent retinue 1 
Do hourly earp and quarrel; breaking forth 


8 


In rank and not- to- be- endured riots, Sir, 
I had thought, by making this well erg unto you, 

To have . a ſafe redreſs; but now grow fearful, 
By what yourſelf too late have ſpoke and done, 
That you protect this courſe, and put it on? 
By your allowance ; which if you ſhould, the fault 
Would not ſcape cenſure, nor the redreſſes ſleep; 6 
Which, in the tender of a wholeſome well, 

Might in their working do you that offences, 
Which elſe were ſhame, that then neceſſi ty 
Will call diſcreet proceeding. ns 

Fool. For you trow, nune le 
The hedge-ſparrow fed the cuckoo ſo long, 

That it had its head bit off by its young. _ 

So, out went the candle, and we were left darkling®. 

| | | | "Os 4.4 ** beak 


k 


3 That's a ſheal'd peaſcod.] i. e. Now a mere huſk, which contains 
nothing. The outſide of a king remains, but all the intrinfick parts 
of royalty are gone: he has nothing to give. JounsoN«s | 

The robing of Richard IId's effigy in Weſtminſter-abbey is "_— 

| with peaſcous bpen; and the peas ont; perhaps in alluſton to his 
being once in full poſſeſſion of gs od but ſoon reduced to an 
| empty title. See Camden's Remaines, 1674p. 4535 edit. 1657, p 340. 
= | ToLLET» 
ut it en] i. e. promote, puſh it forward. Soy in Matherh : 

„ — the pow'ts above | at 

| & Put on their inftruments.” Sr xxvans.. . 

| 5 By your allowance 3] By your approbation. MALER. 
© <garkling.] This word is uſed by Marfton and other writers bf 
| | Shakſpeare's age. MArLonte. | 
E: 1 Dr. Farmer concurs with me in thinking that the words—So 7 
ö went the une, bees are a fragment of ſome old ſong. ST EEVIXI. 
E e Bghakſpeste' 


kN ULI AR. 55 5% 
Lehr. Are You our daughter? F Te 
Gon, Come, ſir, I would; you 1 make * of * 


good wiſdem Whereof I know you are frawght ; and put 
away theſe diſpoſitions; — of late tranafobin _” 


from what you rightly are. 
Fool. May not an afs know, when the cart. — che 


horſe ?—W 4 bote thee: 0% 1910 %% 

Lear. 8 1 urine know me? Why, cis is notf 
Lear? : does Lear walk thus? ſpeak thus? Where are 
his eyes? Either his notion weakens, or his diſcern- 
ings are lethargy'd. — Sleeping or waking? Ha!] ſure 
tis not ſo . Who is it that can tell me who 1 am 
Lear's ſhadow? 1 would: rn — tor 1 the marks 


111 11 « Þ . 


Shikfpeatt's fad 10 AL from . lie. The idee 
whom he copied were no doubt men of quick parts; lively and ſat- 
caſtitk, Though: they were licenſed to ſay any ching, it Was füll 
neteffüry to prevent giving offence, that every thing they Taid old 
have a playful: air: we may ſuppoſe therefore that they had 2 cuſtom 
of taking off the edge of too ſharp a ſpeech by covering it haſtily with 
the end ef an old ſong, or any glib nonſenſe that came into te mind 
I know no other Way of accounting for the incohereht words with 
which Shald(peare. ofcen finlſhes 'This-tool's Apeeches. 

Welt d tkJomva Ræ v Non 5s. 

7 Ae en you =] Thos the \quartor,. ns r 

1 e 2. N . 8 b. 
1 &c«] There my in che fodt's „ fortches ſeveral 
— which to be bene allulions, Ker "aſh now donde 
underſtobd. Jon N 80 N. — 
= Whoop, Jus I lowe rhees] Thie, 28 Lam infornieds e's 2 quota- 
tion from the burthen of an old ſong. STEEVENS. 
Whip JE, Pl do thee no barm, aten in The Winter's Tate, 
| | 4e MAL UN. 
this is not Sk, 71 This aſſage appears to have been imitated 
by Ben Jonfon'ifi his 844 $ 5 30. 111 

«=. this is not Marian tf 
e Nor im 1 Robin Hood“ buy you, wk ber! 

de Ak Her, gbod mepherds f aft het alt for me? 

« Or rather aſk yourſelves, If { the be ſne; | 

4 Or T be 1. 1 os an FN 

1 —1 e 1 Or Toaki Ha is not ſo. This thy" uartos. 
The folio eke wak King *Tis 1 i Hime Je e | 
2 ear s ſbadow ?] The folio Hives title words to the Fool. 

ö | enter 
0 


* 


an: KING LE AR. 
of ſovereignty, knowledge, and reaſon, I ſhould be falſe 
uaded L ad daughters, | 
Fool. Which they will make an obedient fathers, 
Lear. Your name, fair mean? 55 
Gon. Come, fir; 1 


This admiration is + o' the e : 


Of other your new pranks. I do beſeech you. 

To underſtand my purpoſes-aright: _ 

As you are old and reverend, you ſhould be wiſe: . 
Here do you keep a hundred knights and ines; 3 
Men ſo diorder'd, ſo debauch'd, and bold. 
That this our court, infected with their manners, 
Sher like a riotous inn: epicuriſm and luſt 

Make it more like a tavern, or a brothel, 

Thom 2 grac's: palace? 4 5 „Techn itſelf doth ſpeak. 


3 = for by the 8 of ſover ny; 83 ada on, I ſhould 
be er 1 bad Iker. 12 Tyrwhitt er it 1 
«© to conceive how the marks of ſovereignty, of knowledge, and ef 
reaſon, ſhould be of any uſe- to ee Lear that he had or had not 
any daughters. 

— it ſhould be 8 has not parted with- all the marks of 
ſovereignty. In the midſt of his prodigality to his children, he reſerved 
to himſelf che name and all the additions to a king. —Shakſpeare often 
means more than he expreſſes. Lear has juſt aſked whether he is a 
ſhadow. I with, he — to be reſolved on this point; for if I were 
to judge by the markes of ſovereignty, and the conſciouſneſs of reaſon, 
I ſhould be perſuaded that I am nota ſhadow, but .@ man, a king, 
and a father. But this latter perſuaſion is falſe; for thoſe whom I 
thought my davghters, are unnatural bags and never Woreeded from 
theſe loins, 

As therefore I am not a thaw * eber may 1 be an embodied 
being; I may yet be a ſhadow. However, let me be certain. Tour 
AT fair lecoman ? 8} 

All the late editions, without authority, read—by the marks of 
ſovereignty, of knowledge, and of reaſon.—The words I would liarn 
that, &c. to an obedient fatber,. are omitted in the folio. Maron. 

4 — 2 grac'd palace] A palace graced by the preſence of a ſove - 
reign. WARBURTON. . 

* Which they will "make a moſt obedient father] Which is on this 
occaſion uſed with two deviations from preſent language. It is re- 
ferred, contrary to the rules of grammarians to the pronoun I, and is 
2 oyed according to a mode now obſolete for whom, the accuſative 

e whe. STEEVENS. F 

Or 
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För inſtant remedy: Be then deſir'd Z 1 61 
By her, that elſe will take the thing he begs, | 7 
A lüittle to diſquantity your train? ; 

And the remainder, that ſhall till depend 5, 6. 

To be ſuch men as may beſort your: age, 

And know themſelves and you- 

Lear. Darkneſs and deviis - 
Saddle my horſes ; call my train rogether,— {413 16 
Degenerate baſtard ! I'll not trouble thee; 
Yet have I left a daughter. e 

Gon, You ſtrike my people; and your iſorder' irabble 
Make ſervants of their Better. 


Enter Al RANr. OO ON 217 3 
Lear. Woe, that too late repents 7,0, ür, are yon 
come? ? ,., - | 


5 Alittle to * your r rale; Mr. Pope for 4 little ſubſti- 
| tuted —Of fifty, and ren his alteration by this note. A Lrrle 
is the common reading; but it appears, from what Leat ſays in the 
next ſcene, that this number F APY ty was required to be cut off, which 
(as the editions ſtood) is no whete ſpecified by Goneril.“ MALoNZ. 

If Mr. Pope had examined the old copies as accurately as he pre- 
tended to have done, he would have found, in the Bit ! that 
Lear had an eit marked for him after theſe words ' | 

To have a thankleſs:child,—Away, away. 
and goes out, while Albany and Goneril have a thort ectifeyerics of two 
ſpeeches ; and then returns in a ſtill greater paſſion,” having been in- 
formed (as it ſhould ſeem) of the expreſs number, e 2 

What? ffty of my followers at a clap! ' © 
This renders all change needleſs 3 and away, 4 away, belng reſtored, 
prevents the repetition of ge, 0 my people; which, as the text ſtood 
before this regulation, concluded both that and the foregoing ſpeech. 
Goneril, with great art, is made to avoid mentioning the limited num- 
ber; and leaves her father to be informed of it by accident, which ſhe 
TROP would be the caſe as ſoon as he left her preſence, STEEVENS. 
Hill depend, ] Depend, for continue in ſervice: WARBURTON. 
oe, that too late repents,=)] This is the reading of the folio. 
Both the quartos—for 2 have Ve, and that of which the firſt 
ſignature is B, reads e that too late repent : —; i. e. repent ws : 
which I ſuſpect is the true reading. Sh peare on. have had Ive 
Mirrour for Magiſtrates, in his thoughts: | 
«© They call'd him doting foole, all his requeſts cebarr'd, {7.5 
« Demanding if with life he were not well content: 
„Then he too late bis rigour did repent SE 
« *Gainſt me,... Story of Queen Cordila. Maron - 
| Ve O, fr, vie come ?] Theſe words are not in the folio. MaLo NE. 
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530 KING LEAR. 
Is it your will? [zo Alb.] ſpeak, ſir.— Prepare my horſe 
Ingratitade as marble-hearted rg ne 
More hideous, when thou ſhew'ſt thee in a child, 
Than the A | 
Alb. Pray, fir, be patient. 
- Lear. Deteſted kite! ! thoy lie: [zo Goneril, 
My train are men of choice and rareſt parts, | 
That all particulars of duty know; 
And in the moſt exact regard ſupport 
The worſhips of their name.—0 moſt ſmall fault, 
How ugly didſt thou in Cordelia ſhew 1. 
Which, like an engine“, wrench'd my frame of nature 
From the fix*d place; drew from my heart all love, 
And added to . gall. O Lear, Lear, Lear! 
Beat at this gate, Gat let $A folly in, | friking his head, 
And ae os dear erf out Go, So, ey people *, 
: 4th 


9 > Than the — 11 Mr. u ron abſeres, that the ſea- monſtet 
FR the Hippapotamus, the hieroglyphical ſymbol of impiety and ingrati- 
tude. Sandys, in his travels, ſays—** that he killeth his fire, and 
1 his on dam.“  STEEVENS.  ..:. 

2 1 Ar, be fatient.] The guartes omit this ſpeech. SERVA, 

> like an engine,. Mr. Edwards conjectures that by an engine 

is meant the rack. He is right. To engine is, in Chaucer, to rain 

upon the rach; and in the following — rom the Three Lord; 4 
_ London, . «ger deve £0. — img ſame inftrument d 


torture : 


« From Spain they come with engine and | intent 
& To lays ſubdue, to triumph, and torment.” 
Again, in the Migbr- Waller, by B. and Fletcher: 
fx, 6 Their tauls ſhot through with adders, torn on en 
| 5 
<P gs ges my people.] ne theſe words onght to be regulate! 
differently _ | 
4 By Albany's — it ſhould ſeem FR he had endeavoured to ap- 


peaſe Lear's anger; and perhaps it was intended by the authour the: 


- he ſhould here be put back by the king with theſe words,“ Go, go; 
and that Lear ſhould then turn haſtily from his ſon-in-law, ang cul 
his train: « My ore !” Mes gens. Fr. So, in a former part of 
this ſcene: 
« You ſtrike my pecple; and your diſorder's rabble | 
«© Make ſervants of their betters,” 
Again, i in Othello, Act I. ſc. i. 
« Call up — 2 


Hover 
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Alb. My lord, I am guiltleſs, as I am ignorant © 
Of what hath mov*d you!. 366% 4 ke weud 

Lear. It may be ſo, my lord. —Hear, nature, hear; 
Dear goddeſs, hear! Suſpend thy purpoſe, if  _ 
Thou didft intend to makꝭ this creature fruitful 1 - 
Into her womb convey ſterilit)y 

Dry up in her the organs of increaſe ; 

And from her derogate body 5 never ſpring 
A babe to honour he If ſhe muſt teem, 
Create her child of ſpleen ; that it may live, 
And be a thwart, diſnatur'd © torment to ber? 
Let it ſtamp wrinkles in her brow of youth; 
With cadent tears? fret channels in her cheeks ; 
Turn all her mother's pains, and benefits, 
To laughter and contempt * ; that ſhe may feel 


> 


f ' 


_ | | [ 
LY r EY 

However the paſſage be underſtood, theſe latter words muſ bear this | 
ſenſe, The meaning of the whole, indeed, may be only— C Aways | 
away, my followers '” MALON x. \ Fl - 

4 Of what hath mow'd you.] Omitted in the quartos. STEEVENS, 9 

5 — from ber derogate body —] Her ſhrunk and waſted body. See I 
Bullokar's Engliſß Expoſitor, 1616: ©* Derogate, Fo impaire, dimi- | 
niſþ, . or take away.” MaLoNnE. | 
5 —diſaatur'd —}. Diſnatur'd is wanting natural affection. So, | 
Daniel in Hymen's Triumph, 1623 ; „ e 
e I am not fo diſnatured a man.“ STEEVENS. 2 
7 =cadent tears —| i. e. falling tears. Dr. Warburton would read 
candent. STEEVENSs © 8 - 

It is a more ſevere imprecation to wiſh that tears by conſtant flow- 
ing may fret channels in the cheeks, which implies a long life of 
wretchednefs, than to wiſh that thoſe channels ſhould be made by | 
ſcalding tears, which does not mark the ſame continuation of miſery. | 
The ſame thought occurs in Troilus and Creſſida, where be fays, | 

ce Not Priamus and Hecuba an knees, | 
„ Their eyes d'er-ga/led with recourſe of tears, | 
ſhould prevent his going to the field. Mason. | 
8 Turn all ber mother's pains, and benefits, | | 
To laughter and contempt 3] Her mother's pain; here ſignifies, 
not bodily ſufferings, or the throes of child-birth, (with - which this 
** diſnatured babe” being unacquainied, it could not deride or deſpiſe 
them, ) but maternal cares; the ſolititude of a mother for the welfare 
of her child. So, in King Richard Il . ; 6 
« is time to ſpeak j my pains are quits. forgote? _ 
M m 2 Benefits 


— — — 2 


_ KING: LEAR 
How ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankleſs child! Away, away! 2 


416. Now, gods, that we adore, whereof comes this? 


_ Gon, Never affiict yourſelf to know the TT; ; 
But let his diſpoſition have that ſcope | 
That dotage gives it. 


"Re-enter LEAR. 


"AR What, kifiy of n my followers, at a ll 
Within a fortnight? 
Alb. What's the, matter, fir? 


Lear. I'll tell thee ;—Life and death! I am aſham's | 


That thou haſt Power to ſhake my manhood thus : 
[:o Gonerll, 
That theſe hot tears 9, which break from me perforce, 
> A make thee worth them. —Blafts and fogs upon thee! 
he untented woundings of a father's curſe 
Pierce every ſenſe about thee !—Old fond eyes, 
Beweep this cauſe again, I'll pluck you out; 
And caſt you, with the waters that you loſe *, 
To temper clay. Ha! is it come to this? 
Let it be ſ03;—Yet have I as" a daughter, | del 
' Benefits n mean ood Meer; ber kind and beneficent attention to the 
education of her offspring, Kc. Mr. Roderick has, in my opinion, 
explained both theſe words wrong. He is equally miſtaken in ſuppoſ- 
ing that the ſex of this child is aſcertained by the word her; which 
clearly relates, not to Goneril's iſſue, but to herſelf. Hey mother's 
pains” means—the pains which ſhe (Goneril) takes as Another. MALOoxI. 
9 That theſe bot tears, &c.] I will tranſcribe this paſſage from the 
firſt edition, that it may ap pa to thoſe who are unacquainted with 
old books, what is the difficulty of reviſion, and what indulgence is 
due to thoſe that endeavour to reftore corrupted paſſages, —T bat theſe 
hot tears, that breake from me per force, ſhould make the wworſt blaſts and 
fegs upon the untender woundings of a father's curſe, peruſe every ſerſe 
about the old fond eyes, - beweep this cauſe again, &c. — : 
I The untented woundings —] Untented wounds, means wounds in 
their worſt tate, not having a tent in them to digeſt them; and may 
poſſibly fignify here ſuch as will not admit of having a tent put into 
tes for that purpoſe, One of the quartos reads, untender. STEEVENS: 
2 that you loſe. ] The quartos read—that you makes STEEVENS- 


: Let it be ſo, &e. ] The reading is here gleaned . N from the - 


firſt, and part from the ſecond edition, J onx go. a 
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Who, I am ſure, is kind and comfortable; 
When ſhe ſhall hear this of thee, with her nails 
She'll flay thy wolfiſh viſage. Thou ſhalt find, 
That I'll reſume the ſhape which thou doſt think 
] bave caſt off for ever; thou ſnhalt “, I warrant thee. 
[Exeunt LEAR, Kuir „ and Attendants. 
Con. Do you mark that, my lord ? 
Ab. cannot be ſo partial, Goneril, 
To the great love I bear you, — 
Gox. Pray you, content, —What, Oſwald, ho! 
You, fir, more knave than fool, after your maſter. 
| [0 the Fool. 
Fool. Nuncle Lear, nuncle Lear, tarry, and take the 
fool with thee. | 
A fox, when one has caught her, 
And ſuch a daughter, 
Should ſure to the ſlaughter, | 
If my cap would buy a halter; 


So the fool follows after, [ Exit. 
Cons. This man hath had good counſel —4 hundred 
| knights! * 


Tis politick, and ſafe, to let him keep 
At point“, a hundred knights. Yes, that on every dream, 
Each buz, each fancy, each complaint, diſlike, 
He may enguard his dotage with their powers, 
And hold our lives in mercy 7.-Oſwald, 1 ſay !— 

Alb. Well, you may fear too far, 


Let it be ſo is omitted in the quartos. STEEVENS» 
And is it come to this is omitted in the folio. Yer bawe I 1 2 
daughter is the readiug of the Juartos; ; the folio has, I have anorber 
daugbter, MALoNE. 

4 == thou ſhalt, I warrant tbes.] Theſe words are omitted i in the 
folio”. MALoNE. 

5 Gon, All from this aſteriſk to the next, is omitted in the 2 
STEVENS. 

6 At Point,] 1 believe thenne, completely armed, and conſequently 
ready at appointment or command on the ſlighteſt notice, STEEVENS. 

7 And bold our lives in mercy.] Thus the old copies. Mr. Pope 
who could not endure that the language of Shakſpeare's age ſhould 
not correſpond in every inſtance with that of modern times, reads 
"wat Ty ; and the Tobſequent editors have adopted his — 

3 ALONE. 


5 & M m 3 Gon. 
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Gon. Safer than truſt too fai: 
Let me ſtill take away the harms I fear 0 
Not fear ſtill to be taken. I know his heart: 

What he hath utter'd, I have writ my ſiſter; 

If ſhe ſuſtain him and his hundred knights, 
When have ſhew'd the unfitneſs *, How now, Oſwaldꝰ? 
| Enter Steward. | 

What, have you writ that letter to my ſiſter ? 

Stew. Ay, madam. , 

Gon. Take you ſome company, and away to horſe : 
Inform her full of my particular fear ; | | 
And thereto add ſuch reaſons of your own, 

As may compact it more?. Get you gone; 

And haſten your return. [Exit Stew.] No, no, my lord, 
'This milky gentleneſs, and courſe of yours, 

Though I condemn not, yet, under pardon, 
You are much more attaſk*d for want of wiſdom, 


Fo now, Oſwald ?] The quartos read ht Ofcoald, bo! 
- Oſw. Here, — 1 , e + | 4 | 
Gon. Mbat, baue you wwrit this letter, &c. STEVENS. 

compact it more.] Unite one circumſtance with another, fo as 
to make a conſiſtent account. JouNSONs 
More is here uſed as a diſlyllavle. MALONE. t 
1 — more attaſk*'d —] It is a common phraſe now with parents 
and governeſſes: I take you to taſk, i. e. I will reprebend and cor- 
rect yon. To be at taſk, therefore, is to be liable to reprebenſion and 
correction. JOHNSON. | + get 
Both the quartos inſtead of at taſt read, alapt. A late editor of 
King Lear, ſays, that the firſt quarto reads -attaſt d; but unleſs there 
be a third quarto which I have never ſeen or heard of, his aſſertion is 
erroneous. STEEVENS» | 
The quarto printed by N. Butter, 1608, of which the firſt ſignature 
zs B, reads attaſt d for want of wiſdom, The other quarto printed 
by the ſame printer in the ſame year, of which the firſt ſignature is A, 
reads alapt for want of wiſdom, c. Three copies of the quarto firlt 
deſcribed, (which concur in reading attaſt' d,] and one copy of the other 
quarto, are now. before me. The folio reads—at taſt.— The quartos 
have praiſe inſtead of prais d. Atta d I ſuppoſe, means, charges, 
cenſured, So, in K. : ge] | 
„ How thew'd his tefting ſeem'd it in contempt ?” 
See Vol. V. p. 243, n. 8. N | 
In the notes on this play I hall hereafter call the quarto firſt men- 
. Loned, quarto B; the other, quarto A. MATLOxE. ' Than 


Than prais*'d for harmful mildneſs. 
Alb. How far your eyes may pierce, I cannot tell; 
Striving to better, oft we mar what's well“. os 
Gon, Nay, then 


Alb. Well, well; the event. [Excunt.. 
SCENE V | 
Court before the Janes 


Enter Lear, Kent, and Fool. 


Lear. Go you before to Gloſter with theſe letters : ac- 
quaint my daughter no further with any thing you know, 
than comes from her demand out of the letter: If your. 
diligence be not ſpeedy, I ſhall be there before you 3. 

Kent. I will not leep, my lord, till I have delivered 


your letter. | [Exits 
Fool. If a man's brains were in his heels, were't not 
in danger of kibes ? | | | 
Lear. Ay, boy. . 
Fool. Then, I pr'ythee, be merry; thy wit ſhall not go 
1ip-ſhod. | | 


Lear, Ha, ha, ha! | 
Feel. Shalt fee, thy other daughter will uſe thee kindly: 


2 Striving to better, oft we mar what's well.] So, in our authour's 
103d Sonnet: | : 
«. Were it not ſinful then, ſtriving to mend, 
c To mar the ſubject that before was well 7” MaLonz. . ' 
3 there before you. } He ſeems to intend to go to his daughter, 
but it appears afterwards that he is going to the houfe of Gloſter, 
| | OHKNSONs 
The word there in this ſpeech ſhews, that when the Ring ſays, Go 
you before to Gl:fter,”” he means the town of Gloſter, which, as Mr. 
Tyrwhitt has obſerved, Shakſpeare choſe to make the reſidence of the 
duke of Cornwall and Regan, in order to give a probability to their 
ſetting out late from thence, on a viſit to the earl of Gloſter, whoſe 
caſtle our poet conceĩved to be in the neighbourhood of that city. Our 
old Engliſh earls uſually refided in the counties from whence they took 
their titles. Lear, not finding his ſon-in-law and his wife at home, 
follows them to the eart of Gloſter's caſtle, See Mr. Tyrwhits's note, 
Pr 557, u. 7. Maron. 9 1 8 75 4 755 
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for though ſhe's as like this as a crab i is like an apple, yet 
I can tell what I can tell. 

Lear. Why, what can'ſt thou tell, my boy? 

Fool. She will taſte as like this, as a crab does to a 
crab. Thou canſt tell, why one's noſe ſtands 1? the middle 
of his face ? 

Tear. No. 

Fool. Why, to 8 his eyes on either ſide his noſe ; 
that what a man cannot ſmell out, ; he may ſpy into. 

Lear. JI did her wrong * :— 

Fool. Can'ſt tell how an oyſter makes his ſhell ? 

Lear. No. 

Fool. Nor I neither ; but I can tell why a ſnail hes 2 
houſe. | | 

Lear. Why? 

Fool. Why, to put his les in; not to give it away to 
his daughters, and leave his horns without a caſe. 

Lear. I will forget my nature.—So kind a father !— 
Be my horſes ready? 

Fool. Thy aſſes are gone about * em. The reaſon why 
the ſeven ſtars are no more than ſeven, is a pretty reaſon, 

Lear. Becauſe they are not eight? 

Fool, Ves, indeed: Thou would*ſt make a good fool. 

Lear. To take it again perforce b — Monſter ingra - 
titude! 

Fool. If thou wert my fool, nuncle, I'd have thee beaten 

for being old before thy time. 
Lear. How's that ? 

Fool. Thou ſhould'ſt not have been old, before thou 
hadſt been wiſe. 

Lear. O, let me not be mad, not mad, fwort heaven: 
Keep me in temper; I would not be mad !— | 


3 Why, what can ſt thou tell, my boy .?] So the quartos. The folio 
reads What canſt tell, boy? MAL ONE. 
4 T did ber wrong: =] He is muſing on Cordelia. Joꝝxsox. 
To tate it again per force I] He is meditating on the reſumption of 
his royalty. -JoHNSON. | 

He is rather meditating on his daughter's having in ſo violent 
manner deprived him of thoſe e which before ſhe had agreed 
to grant him, STEVENS. WA 

| TIS. Enter 


II 337 
Enter Gentle man. 


How now !. Are the horſes N 
Gent. Ready, my lord. 
Lear. Come, boy. 
Fool. She that is maid now, and laughs at my in 
ture, 
Shall not be a maid long, unleſs things be cut ſhorter: 
[ Exeunt. 


ACT UH. , 
A Court within the Caſtle of the earl of Gloſter, 
Enter EDMUND, and CURAN, meeting, 


Eam. Save thee, Curan. 
| Cur. And you, fir. I have been with your father; 
and given him notice, that the duke of Cornwall, and 
IN his dutcheſs, will be here with him to-night, 

Eam. How comes that? | 

Cur. Nay, I know not: You have heard of the news 
abroad; I mean, the whiſper'd ones, for they are yet 
but ear-kiſling arguments 5? | 

Eam. Not 1; Pray you, what are they? | 

Cars. Have you heard of no likely wars toward, "twixt 
the dukes of Cornwall and Albany? 

Eqdm. Not a word. 

Cur, You may then, in time. Fare you well, fir. [Zxit, 

' Edn. The duke be here to-night ? The better! Beſt! 
This weaves itſelf perforce into my buſineſs ! 
My father hath ſet guard to take my brother; 
And 1 have one thing, of a queazy queſtion”, oy 
Which 


5 —ear-kifſing arguments #] Ear-kiſſing arguments means that they 
are yet in reality only <vbiſper'd ones. STEEVENS. 
5 Cur.] This and the following ſpeech, are omitted in one of the 
quartos. STEEVENS. © 
7 —queazy gueſtion,] Something of a ſuſpicious, queſtionable, and 
uncertain nature. This is, I think, the 2 Jauxsox- 
Queaxy, 
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Which I muſt act: — Briefneſs, and fortune, work 
Brother, a word; — deſcend Brother, J ſay; 


Enter Ep GAR. a 


My father watches: — 0 fir, fly this place; 
Intelligence is given where you are hid; 
You have now the good advantage of the night 
Have you not ſpoken gainſt the duke of Cornwall ? 
He's coming hither ; now, i' the night, i' the haſte®, 
And Regan with him ; Have you nothing ſaid 
Upon his party gainſt the duke of Albany? ? 
Adviſe yourlelf, 5 
Eag. I am ſure on't, not a word. | 

Zam. I hear my father coming, —Pardon me. 
In cunning, I muſt draw my ſword upon you :— 
Draw: Seem to defend yourſelf: Now quit you well, 
Yield :>come before my father; —Light, ho, here! 
Fly, brother ;—Torches ! torches !—-So, farewel.— 

| | | Exit Edgar. 
Some blood drawn on me would beget opinion | 

| | [ wounds his arm: 

Of my more fierce endeavour: I have ſeen drunkards 
Do more than this in ſport.— Father! father! 
Stop, ſtop! No help? | 


Enter Glos ER, and Servants with torches, 


Glo, Now, Edmund, where's the villain ? 
Eam. Here ſtood he in the dark, his ſharp {word out, 


Naeazy, I believe, rather means delicate, what requires to be hand- 
led nicely. So, Ben Jonſon, in Sejanus : 

« Thoſe times are ſomewhat gueaſy to he touch'd, = 

c Have you not ſeen or read part of his book? 

Again, in Much Ado about nothing: | 
“ Deſpight of his quick wit, and gueazy ſtomach.” STV. 
5 — i the baſte,] I ſhould ſuppoſe we ought to read only in baſte; 

#' the being repeated accidentally. by the compoſitor. STEEVENS. 

9 — bave you nothing ſaid = : 
Deos bis party gainſt the duke of Albany ?] The meaning is, 
bave you ſaid nothing upon the party formed by bim againſt the duke of 
Albany? HANNMER. . | | ; 
 Icannot but think the line corrupted, and would read: 

__ -Mgainft his party, for the duke of Albany? Jonxsox | 

N | Mumbling 
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Mumbling of wicked charms, conjuring the moon * 
To ſtand his auſpicious miſtreſs ;— = 
Glo. But where is he? U 2s 
Eam. Look, fir, I bleed. 
Glo. Where is the villain, Edmund? 1 
Edam. Fled this way, fir. When by no means he could 
Glo. Purſue him, ho!—Go after,— [Exit Servant.] By 
no means, — what; 
Edm. Perſuade me to the murder of your lordſhip; 
But that I told him, the revenging gods 
Gainſt parricides did all their thunders? bend; 
Spoke, with how manifold and ſtrong a bond 
The child was bound to the father ;—Sir, in fine, 
Seeing how Jothly oppoſite I ſtood _ 
To his unnatural purpoſe, in fell motion, 
With his prepared ſword, he charges home 
My unprovided body, lanc'd mine arm: 
But when he ſaw my beſt alarum'd ſpirits, 
Bold in the quarrel's right, rous'd to the encounter, 
Or whether gaſted 3 by the noiſe I made, 
Full ſuddenly he fled. 
Glo. Let him fly far: 
Not in this land ſhall he remain uncaught 
And found—Diſpatch*.—The noble duke my maſter, 
My worthy arch 5 and patron, comes to-night: 
1 Mumbling of vicked charms, conjuring the moon —] This was a 
proper circumſtance to urge to Gloſter 3; who appears, by what paſſed 


between him and his baſtard ſon in a foregoing ſcene, to be very ſuper» 
 Ritious with regard to this matter. WARBURTON. 

The quartos read, warbling inſtead of munbling. STEEVENS. 
conjuring the moon | 

To ftond his auſpicious miſtreſs: —] So, in Al's well that ends well: 


« And fortune play upon thy preſperous helm, 
6% As thy auſpicious miſtreſs.” MALONE. A 
> — their thunders —] Firſt quarto; the reſt have it, the thunder. 


JounsoNs 
| 3 gaſted —] Frighted. JonNs0N. 
So, in Beaumogt and Fletcher's Mit at ſeveral Weapons: © — either 
the fight of the lady has gaſted him, or elſe he's drunk.“ STEEVENS. 
+ Not in this land ſpall be remain uncaugbt; | 
Aid found—Diſpatch.] The ſenſe is interrupted. He ſhall 
Caught—and found, he ſpall be puniſhed. Diſpatch. Jon xsox. 
* =arche—] i.e, Chief ; a word now uſed only in compeſition, as 
4 | n | | arch- 
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By his authority I will proclaim i; | | 
That he, which finds him, ſhall deſerve our 1 
Bringing the murderous coward © to the ſtake ; 
He, that conceals him, death. | 
Eam. When I diſſwaded him from his intent, 
And found him pight to do it, with curſt f pack? 
I threaten'd to diſcover him : He replied, 
T hou unpoſſeſſng haſftard ! deft thou think, 
if 1 ould ſtand againſt thes, would the repoſal N 
Of any truſt, virtue, or /worth, in thee 
Make thy words faith'd? Ne: "avbat 1 ſhould deny, 
As this T would; ay, though thou didft .. 
My very character „% I'd turn it all 
To thy ſuggeſtion, plot, and damned practice: 
And thou muſt make a dullard of the world, 
E they not thought the profits of my death 
ere very pregnant and potential. ſpurs * 
To make thee ſeek it. 
Elo. Strong and faſten'd villain *! 
Would he deny his letter 3?—I never got him. 
[Trumpets within, 


arch-angel, arcb-duke, So, in Heywood” s If you know not me, you 
know nobody, 1616: 
6% Poole, that arch for truth and honeſty. » STEEVENS, 

6. - murderous\coward ] The firſt edition reads, caitiff. Jon xsox. 

7 And found bim pight to do it, with curſt ſpeech ] Pigbt is 
Pitebed, fixed, ſettled, Curft is ſevere, harſh, vehemently * Jonxs. 

So, in the old morality of Luft Juventus, 15612 

Therefore my heart is ſurely {8 g. 
a c Of her alone to have a fight,” 
Thus, i - Troilus and Creſſida : 
tents D | 
- & Thus proudly 171 upon our Phrygian plains.” brrrvru 

3 — old the repoſa i. e. Would any opinion that men have 
repoſed i in thy truſt, virtue, Ag WARBURTON. | 

The old quarto reads, could the repoſure.. STEEVENS. 

9 — though thou didſ produce £8 : 

My — character,) —] i. e. my very handwriting. See Vol. II. 
p. 110, n. 5. MALONE. 
I — pregnant and potential ſpurs — Thus the quartos. Folio: : 
ntial ſpirits. MaAatone. © 
2 Strong and faften'd villain !] Thus the ade The folio reads 
0 firange and faſten'd villain, MAL ONE. 

3 Would be deny bis letter! — I never got bim.] Thus the quartos. 
The folio omits the words never get bim 3 5 ys, inſtead of them, 
Tybſlituter—ſaid be MAS. . K 
g aT R; 


Hark, the duke's trumpets! I know not why he comes: , 
All ports I'll bar; the villain ſhall not *ſcape ; : F 
The duke muſt grant me that: beſides, his picture | 
I will ſend far and near, that all the kingdom . 
May have due note of him; and of my land, : Y 
Loyal and natural boy, PII work the means = 
To make thee capable !. | WES) 
Enter CoRnwalLl, REAN, and Attendants. .. 


Corn. How now, my noble friend? ſince I came hither, 
(Which I can call but now,) I have heard ſtrange news. 
Reg. If it be true, all vengeance comes too ſhort, -_ 
Which can purſue the offender. How doſt, my lord? 

Glo. O, madam, my old heart is crack'd, is crack'd! 
Reg. What, did my father*s godſon ſeek your life? 
He whom my father nam'd ? your Edgar? 
Glo. O, lady, lady, ſhame would have it hid! 
Reg. Was he not companion with the riotous knights 
That tend upon my father ? 5 
Glo. I know not, madam: 
It is too bad, too bad.— a 
Eam. Yes, madam, he was of that conſort. 
Reg. No marvel then, though he were ill affected; 
Tis they have put him on the old man's dea, 
To have the waſte and ſpoil of his revenues 7. 
I have this preſent evening from my filter. 
Been well inform'd of them; and with ſuch cautions, - 
That, if they come to ſojourn at my houſe, _ _ | 
I'll not be there, | | 
4 of my land „ 
To make thee capable. ] i. e. capaple of ſucceeding to my land, not- 
withſtanding the legal bar of thy illegitimacy. So, in The Life and 
Death of Will Summers, &c. ( The king next demanded of him, (he 
being a ſool,) whether he were capable to inherit any land,” &c, ST REV. 
5, - ffrange news.] Thus the quartos, Inſtead of theſe wards the 
folio has—ftrangeneſs, MAaLonzs _ E | 
6 — of that conſort. ] Theſe words are not in the quartos. MaLowr. 
7 To have the waſte and ſpoil of his revenues.] Thus quarto B. 
The other quarto reads RUE A #3 
To have theſe— and waſte of this his revenues. 
The folio: ; 
To have tbe expence and woſte of his revenues. © 
_ Theſe inquarto A was, I ſuppoſe, a miſprint for==5be uſe. Ma oy x. 
n. 
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_ Corn. Nor I, aſſure thee, Regan. — 
Edmund, I hear that you heve own my father 
A child-like office. | n 

Eam. "Twas my duty Fay 482 os 

Cloe. He did bewray his practice 5; 3 —_ receiv 
This hurt you ſee, ſtriving to apprehend r 

Corn. Is he purſued? 

Glo, Ay, my good lord. 

Corn. F he be taken, he ſhall never more 
Be fear'd of doing harm; make your own purpoſe, 
How in'my ftren has you pleaſe.— For you, © 1 
Whoſe virtue and obedience doth? this inſtant 
So. much commend itſelf,” you ſhall be ours; ey. 
Natures of ſuch deep truſt we 3251 much need 3 ; 
Yon we firſt ſeize on. | _ | 

Eam, I ſhall ſerve you, Gr, Pa 1 \ 1 
Trul however elſe. Sg 11 25 Tt 

1. For him I thank your gra ET. 

Corn. You know not why we came to viſit you, 

Reg. Thus out of ſeaſon ; threading 9 55 150 ah 
Occaſions, noble Gloſter, : 'of ſome poize . 
Wherein we muſt have uſe of your advice 
Our father he hath writ, fo hath our ſiſter, _ 1 
Of differences, which I beſt thought it fit 
To anſwer from our homes; the FEA] Rafe, 

rom 

8 He did bewray bis praftice 5] To ALS is 1 reveal, or diſcover, _ 
See Minſheu's Dict. 1617, in v. “ To zecbraie, or diſcloſe, a Goth, 
bewrye. MALONE. 

Practice is always uſed by Shakſpeare for infdians miſchief. The 
qu artos read—betrays STEEVENS, 

9. — whoſe virtue and obedience doth =] i. e. whofe virtuous obedi. 
enge. Malo zZ. 

© — threading 40 br.] The quarto reads: — - threat 'ning 
Jdark-ey'd night. JonunsoN. 

Shakſpeare uſes the former of theſe expreflions in Cortolanus, AG III: 
They would not thread the gates.” STEEVENS. 

2 wm of ſome Fojs ine, ] i. e. of ſome weight or moment. So, in Othello: 
6 — full of poize and difficulty, 


«© And fearful to be granted.” ” 
Thus the quarto B. The other quarto of ns: and Fs folio, have 


prise. MALONE. 
5 ire om our home 1 mi at home, but at ſome other places .. 


From hence attend diſpatch. Our good old friend, 


Lay comforts to your boſom ; and beſtow 
Your needful counſel to our buſineſs *, 
Which craves the inſtant uſe. | 

Glo. I ſerve you, madam : 


You graces are right welcome. [ Exeunt. 
SCENE II. 
Before Gloſter's Cath. 


Enter KENT and Steward, ſeverally, _ 
Steno. Good dawning to thee, friend 5: Art of the 
houſe ©? CO TR * 
Kent. Ay. 3 | ; n 
Stew. Where may we ſet our horſes ? 
Leut. I the miree 6 ©; 
Stew. Pr'ythee, if thou love me, tell me. 
Kent. I love thee not. | 
Steau. Why, then I care not for thee. PEAS 
Kent. If 1 had thee in JN pinfold 7, I would 
make thee care for me. e ee fs 
Thus the folio. The quarto B reads which I %% thought it fic to 


anſwer from our bome. The other quarto: — which I 4% thought it 


fit to anſwer from our Band. MALONE. 35 
4 — t0 our buſineſs, ] Thus the quartos. Folio: to our buſineſſes, 
| {4 N | MaronEg, 
5 Good dawning to thre, friend :] So the folio, The quartos read 
= good even. Dawwning is again uſed in Cymbeline as a ſubſtantive, for 


morning: ES 
we that dawning 
«© May bare the raven's eye.“ | + be zr an 
It is clear from various paſſages in this ſcene, that the morning is 
now juſt beginning to dawn, though the moon is ſtill ap, and though 
Kent early in the ſcene calls it ſtill night, Towards the cloſe of it, he 
Wiſhes Gloſter good morrow, as the latter goes out, and immediately 
after calls on the ſun to ſhine, that he may read a letter. Maronz. 
6 = of the houſe? } So the quartos. Folio —of this houſe, Mat oxx. 
' 7 — Lipfoury pinfold,] The allufion which ſeems to be contained 
in this line I do not underſtand, In the violent eruption of reproaches 
which burſts from Kent in this dialogue, there are ſome epithets which 
the commentators have left unexpounded, and which 1 am not very 
able to make clear. Of a three-ſuiced kyave I know not the meaning, 


unleſs 


* 


3 m __ — — — — eg ñ ñꝶꝗ m — r—B— 
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Steno. Why doſt thou uſe me thus ? I know thee not. 
Kent. Fellow, I know thee. © n 
Stew. What doſt thou know me for? | 
Kent. A knave; a raſcal, an eater of broken meats; 


unleſs it be that he has different dreſſes for different occupations, 
Lily-liver'd is cowardly 3. white-blooded and white-liver'd are ſtill in 
— uſe. An ene-trunk-inberiting ſlave, I take to be a wearer of old 
caſt-off cloaths, an inheritor of torn breeches. 13 | 

I do not find the name of Lip/bury : it may be a cant phraſe, with 
ſome corruption, taken from a place where the fines were arbitrary, 
Tbree- ſuited ſhould, I believe, be third-ſuited, wearing cloaths at the 
third-band. Edgar, in his pride, had three ſuits only. Farmer: 

Lipſbury pinfold may be a cant expreſſion importing the ſame az 
Lob's Pound. So, in Maſlinger's Duke of Milan: n 

« To marry her, and ſay he was the party 8 
& Found in Lob' Pound. . 

A Pinfold is a pound. Thus in Gaſcoigne's Dan Bartholemew of 

r 
& In ſuch a pinfolde were his pleaſures pent.? 

Three-ſuited knave might mean, in an age of oftentatious finery like 
that of Shakſpeare, one who had no greater change of rayment than 
three ſuits would furniſh him with; ſo, in Ben Jonſon's Silent Woman + 
46 — wert a pitiful fellow, and hadſt nothing but three uu of appa- 
rel :“ or it may ſignify a fellow tbrice-ſued at law, who has three ſuits 
for debt ſtanding out againſt him. A one-trunk-inberiting flave may 
be uſed to ſignify a fellow, the whole of whoſe poſſeſſions are confined 
to onecoffer, and that too inberited from his father, who was no better 
provided, or had nothing more to bequeath to his ſucceſſor in poverty; 


a poor rogue bereditary, as Timon calls Apemantus. A worſted-ftecking 
Ana ve is another reproach of the ſame kind. The ſtockings in England, 


in the reign of queen Elizabeth, (as I learn from Stubbs's Anatomie of 
Abuſes, printed in 1595,) were remarkably expenſive, and ſcarce any 
other kind than filk were worn, even (as this author ſays) by thoſe who 
had not above forty ſhillings a year-wages.—So, in The Captain, by 
Beaumont and Fletcher : 705 e EEE 
. Green ſickneſſes and ſerving-men light on you, 
„ With greaſy breeches, and in wollen flockings.” | 
Silk ftockings were not made in England till x 560, the ſecond year 
of queen Elizabeth's reign. Of this extravagance Dray ton takes notice 
in the 16th ſong of his Polyolbion | 92 
„ Which our plain fathers erſt would have accounted fin, 
“ Before the coſtly coach and i/ken flock came in. STEEVENS» 
This term of reproach alſo occurs in the Phoenix, by Middleton, 
1607: © Mettreza Auriola keeps her love with half the coſt that I am 
at; her friend can go afoot, like a good huſband 3 walk in <worfed 
Pockings, and inquire for the fixpenny ordinary.“ MATLONE. bs 
| a bale, 


—— ant Out. a ce. £w 


„ a, www AA 


5 17 


a baſe, proud, ſhallow, beggarly, three-ſuited, hundred- 
pound + "lth wor ſted-tocking knave; a Uher l, 


: 


action-taking knaveꝰ; a whoreſon, glaſs-gazing, üper⸗ 
ſerviceable, finical rogue; one- trunk- inheriting flaye ; 
one that would'ſt be a bawd, in way of good ſervice, 
and art nothing but the compoſitien of a knaye,, begga 
coward, pandar, and the ſon and heir of a; mongre 
bitch: one whom I will beat into clamorous whining, if 
thou deny'ſt the leaſt ſyllable of thy addition 
Stew, Why, what a monſtrous fellow art thou, thus to 
rail on one, that is neither known. of thee, nor knows 
thn? ni a»: 8 
Lent. What 4 brazen-faced varlet art thou, to deny: 
thou know'ſt me? Is it two days ago, fince I tripp*d 
up thy heels, and beat thee, before the king? Draw, 
you rogue : for, tough it be night, the moon ſhines 
Ill make a ſop o' the moonſhine of you“: Draw, y 
whoteſon cullionly barber-monger 3," draw 
Stew. Away; I have nothing to do with the. 
Kent. Draw, you raſcal: you come . 
the king; and take vanity the puppet's part“, eo t 


4 


8 bundred pound, ] A, hundred-pound gentleman is a term of 
reproach uſed in Middleton's Phanix, 1607. STEEVENSs ˖ 
9 —aQtion-taking nave ;] That is, à fellow, who, if you beat him, 
would bring an action for the: aſſault, inſtead of reſenting it like a man 
of courage, Mason 62018. $1 DOM Thad - 
addition. ] i. e. titles. The Statute 1 Hen. V. ch. v. which 
directs that in certain writs a deſeription ſhould be added to the name 
of the defendant, expreſſive of his eſtate; myſtery, degree, &c. is call 
the ſtatute of Additions. MALOONRx x. . 
Tl make a ſop © the moonſhine of yous]- I ſuppoſe he means, that 
after having beaten the Steward ſufficiently, and made his fleſh as ſoft 
as moiſtened bread, he will lay him flat on the ground, like a ſop 
in à pan, or a tankard. See the paſſage quoted from Troiles And 
Creſida in p. 576, n. 7. Maren 9, abe 
e barber-monger,] Barber-monger perhaps means one who con- 
forts much with barbers. MASGY x 2013, 973 ef goitgts 734 20h 
Barber-monger may mean, dealer in the loser tradeſmen : a flur upon 
the ſteward, as taking fees for a recommendation to the buſineſs of the 
family, Fa ER (ä ' : 1 e 
+ — wanity the ' part, ] Alluding to the myſteries or allego- 
F ea 


fied. Jon NS on. 


1 N L E A R. 


e roy * father: Draw, yo rogue, or If 6 
eats your thanks draw, you = come your 


het Help, ho! gurder! help! 


| 4 4 Suite, 12 ave 3 Rand, 258 , aud; you nb 


a eating bim. 


n an ; His. | "Uhr — 


Fan. _ now? What's the matter? Piet: ne. 
Pit fel With you, goodman boy, if you pleaſe; come, 
fleſh you ; come on, 909 ung maſter. 
WY vs n arms What” by the matter here? 
orn. Keep peace, upon your lives ;. 
its dies, IA ſtrikes gia you What is the matter . 
"Reg. The meſlengers from our filter and the King. 
Corn. What is your difference? ſpeak. ; 
Stead. I am ſcarce in breath, 8 10 
Kent. No marvel, you have fo d your „ 
You W raſcal, nature W in thee © 3 a tailor 


made thee. 


1 in which vartitys an, a Gther dee, were perf 


* * 20 To 


8d, in Volpone, onThe Far: by 


- agus 4 Get you a eittern, Lady nig agen” 1 18 


The deſcription is applicable only to the old merulitier, between 


vines and the en om l an. eſſential difference. 
ANON vxtvs. 


nest 29 Vou n mere ſlave, you — Jonxsox. 
"You neat ſlave, 1 believe, means no more than gow fmical raſcal; 
you who are an aſſemblage of foppery and: eee ee uſes the 
ithet in his- Poetaſter: 


By thy leave, my xeot ſcoundrell!! STEZLVERS. 


8 2 diſclaichs in ther 3]. So the 13 nnd ns" The 
modern editors read, without authority: 
0, <-nature:diſclaims ber foare in che. 
The old reading is the true one. So, dabei,, is \Mlter'dy by Be 
fonſon, 1609 2 : 
dite i No, 1 diſclaim in beg 1. fit at her.” : 2 
Again, in Warner's Albion s England, 1602, B. III. chap. xvi: 
Not theſe, „ — aipurſos” 
STEEVENS: 
Corn. 


th 23 4 
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Corn. Thou art a ſtran age fellow: à tailor make 4 matt? 


Kent. Ay, à tarlor, a ſtone- cutter, or 4 pamre 


f, 
could not have made him fo ill, a they 10 bee 1 


but two hours at the dene 

Corn. Speak yet, cot ang your quarrel? 

Stec. This ancient ru fir, whoſe life I have ber, 
At ſuit of his grey beard. 


Kent. Thou whoreſon, zed! thou anneceſfiry Fetter? — 
My Lord, 1 15 75 wilt give me leave, I wilt tread this un- 

bultel vita u“ into mortars, and daub the wall of 4 
Fo with him,—Spare my grey beard, you wagt 

Corn. Peace, firrah!. . 
You beaſtly knave;. know you no revervice 2 

. Ves, ſir; but anger * 4 pivilege. | 


Us, 4 IHE 


y art thou angry 
Kent. That ſuch a flave as.this ſhould-wear a FE 
Who wears no honeſty, Such ſmiling — as theſe, 
| Like rats, off bite the hoh cords in ty 
Which Are too inteinfs b. ene 5 ſmooth every p We 


„ „ 


7 % 20 fbr eo 217 thi Au 101 1 Zed is here Y 
bably ufed' as U. term of contempt, becauſe” it ig tlfe 14 letter in the 
Englift! alphabet, and as its"plice'tndy be cope by S, and the RO 
man alphabet has it for neither is it read in any word originally 
Teutonic. In Barret's Add elrie, or Quadtu) le Difiondary, 1580, it 
is quite omitted, as the author rr it to be rather a N able than a 
letter $7z EVER 

This is taken from che graniitiarians of che die. Mikeatter gays, 
Z i mueh Harder àmongift us, and feldon? feen #8) I become irg 
lieutenant. general. It is lightlie expreſſed in Engliſh, ſaving'in foren 
enfranchiſmangy. ” MK, = 77 PURE 29 

chi aon SHINES AY e. eee bf Ke education; the bran 
yet in him. Metaphor from the bakehoufe Wk vi Tor: 
| 9 —into nter, This efprefſion'Was möcht zm pfe in our Suthor's 
time, So, Maſlinger, in his gw PWT 07 ! Debts, Aet I, 16.71 
* — —=—= Y'wilt help your memory, 
.- And en tread thee into mortar." Siren N 

Ubeltel morrat is mortar made of unfifte? Hite,” u getefcle 7 
break the lutrips 16 is neceſfüty' to tread it by men th Wooden 
Tnis an bolted villain is therefore this chr raſcal,” Ter xxx. . 

Like rati, oft eie the Holy cords in cas : 

Which art too intrinſe t uniloiſe's ſes] By theſe 507) TP” He poet 
means the natural unioft between parents ant chilrent. 


is taken from the cords of the 3 ; and the fomenters of family 
differences 


ten. The metaphor * 


Pas — — 


r 


6 


That in the natures of their lords rebels; 50 rie * 
Bring oil to fire, ſnow to their colder moo 1 


Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon ; Reins 


With every gale and vary of their maſters? ;.. 
Knowing e like dogs. but en es. JOE 
oft 14 117 J: A plague 
| F "ine: are 3 60 theſe denied. rats. The expreſſion'; is 
ine and noble. WarBuRrT ON, : | 


The quartos read—to intrench. The 00 n Intrinſs & for 
651 it ſhould be written, I ſuppoſe was uſed by Shakſpeare for intrinſe- 


cate, a word which, 15 Theobald has vblerved, he has uſed i in Antony 


and Cleopatra 1. 0 E 1 
© LA Come, ee e As tit 4 e 8 
« With thy ſharp teeth this 55 dee, 12 v1 god oy 


« Of life at once untie.” . 
We have had already in this play reverbs for 
in Hamlet: 


$ 
a 4 


rere, le, 


. «© Seaſon your admiration for a eil © Rn r Av ; 


4:46; With; an ar it 262 lego on g153% on 

The word intrinſecate. was. but — introduced into ole 
when this play was written. See the preface by o Marſton's Scourge of 
Villanie, 1598 1 © I know he will vouchſafe it ſome of his new-nunted 

hets ; as real, intrinſecate, Delpbicke, &c. 

I doubt whether Dr. Warburton. has not, 'as- uſual,. ſeen more in 
this paſſage than the poet intended. In the quartos. the word 2 
nat found, and I ſuſpect it to be an interpolation. made OR 
Milan; We might perhaps better read, with che alder copy, 

21 7 Like rats, of bite cheſe cords za avobich: are "ap 

Too, Kc.  MaLlons, od: 

2 — ſmooth. every paſſion— So the old. coplesg ; | a fog which Mr, 
Pope and the ſubſequent editors ſubſtituted ſpotb . The verb to orb 
occurs frequen LD. elder Writes... So in Greene's Graawerk 
of Wits. $75 x e ee 

« For — be kane d to uſe the . den 4 cen 


4 2 : 


131 
Again, i F . 
oni Vie to, is — r —— 
5 Again, n our poet's 1 Kin Richard: 11124, :i oj oo 
«© Smile in men's aces, 47 ere and cog.” ligen 
3 — and turn their halceyon beaks 9. A 
„ With ewery gale and wary of their maſters]. The bolyon is the bir 
otherwi! called the 4ing-fiſbere . The vulgar opinion Was, that 
bird, if hung up, would wary with the wind, and by that means ſhen 
from what point it blew... So, in Marlowe's Tree Malia, 16337 
og 504 - But how now ſtands the wind? n 8-7 
e mee r E bows 
Es 7 „„ eln: 


„ | 2 24 8 * — * 4 7 of _— 
i" <--£ , 0 4 — 4 TY * x * 
nn ei 21 w f N "LL, - ? = 
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A plague upon your epileptick viſage ?! | 

1 my ſp j . as I were a fool? 

Gooſe, if I had you upon Sarum plain, 

I'd drive ye cackling home to Camelot 5. | 3 
Corn. What art thou mad, old fellow)? . 
Glo. How fell you out ? ſay mas 7” | 
Kent. No contraries hold more antipathy, 

Than I and ſuch a knave®. h ks 
Corn. Why doſt thou call him knave ? What's his of- 

"fence ? d 

Kent, His countenance likes me not 7. 
Corn. No more, perchance, does mine, or bis or hers 
Kent. Sir, *tis my occupation to be plain 

I have ſeen better faces in my time, ; 

Than ſtands on any ſhoulder that I fee | 

Before me at this inſtant. 

Corn. This is ſome fellow, 

Who, having been prais'd for bunten: doth affect 

A ſaucy roughneſs; and conſtrains the garb, 


Z 
9 


Again, in Storer” - Life ual Death of The. 0 Corda a 4 


boem, 2 
1 28. Jr as a 4 0 with her turning breſt, 
v Demonſtrates wind from wind, and eaſt from weſt,” 8 TEEV, 
4 —epileptick viſage !].The frighted countenance of a man ready to 
1 in a fit. Jon NS. 
* Camelot. ] was the place Where the romances ſay leing Arthur 
kept his court in the Weſt ſo this alludes to ſome omni gen ſpeech 
in thoſe romances. Wann RTOoNW. „ 
So, in Drayton's Polyolbion, Song III. 8 
Like Camelot what place was ever yet renown'd ? 
„ Where, as at Carlion, oft he kept the table round,” 
 STEEVENS. 
In Somerſetſhire, near Camelot, are many large moors, where are 
bred great quantities of geeſe, ſo that many other 4 are from hence 
ſupplie# with quills and feathers. HaNNmZE I. 1 | 
0 No contraries bold more antipatby, 8 
Than I and ſuch a-knave.] Hence Mr. Pope's rden 1 
« The ftrong antipathy of good to bad, ToLLET. , 
7 likes me not. J is e. «' pleaſes me not. So, 3 in TOR: * out.of 
bis Humour's * 2 1 x 
did but eaſt an amorous bb eden now, * 
Upon a pair of gloves that ſomewhat tid me.” eine 


N n 3 Quite 


558 KING LE A R. 


Quite from his nature s; He can not flatter, he Lo. 

An honeſt mind and 18 yl peak truth: 

An they will take it, 10 if not, hes pl 

Theſe kind of knaves I know, which in! this Wk, 

| Harbour more craft, and more corrupter LY 4 
Than twenty wy 7 . 7 


That ftretch the Goch 
Kent. 5 r, n in 0 th, . in 1 55 , 
N the en of your gr 
oſe influence, li 


e the 1 07 rains fire 
On flickering Phœbus' front! - 
e. 155 ERP. thou by this? 
Kent. out of my &, which you diſcommend 
ſo much. 14 Know, fir, I am no Hatrerer; he that be. 
uiled you, in a nit accent, was 50 aye; which, 
* my part, J will not be, chough [ ould Flo youre 4 
pleaſure to entreat me to it *,. fl 


Cern, What was the ae 705 une viel 3 


3 — confirains the 7 
gre 12 om hi 1 4 F or his ap eargnce fo 
ſomethi 4 ifferent 125 is an ſpoſition. 75 0p, 
9 Than bans, ly er: Si ans ſimple, or ruſtic, 
| baba © | Cymbelin 285 Ts fi jy 1 Ws in a filly 
mesni ſthumus in the dreſs of a peaſant, Nice is faokſb- 


a jais, Fr. 18 
See Pp. * n. 2. Nj 20 ae unk, a ba ee 
2 wit 175 attention to 5 mot er 30, ano 98d 


Fc The letter was not j v of char e. Meronx, 
— 5 51 


1 On flic ring Phebu 1 Difionary ſays 
this word ben Moy 7 8 Meet w 2 It, 19 75 5% % y of en, 
Knight of the Colden® bield, 1599: 


* 1 7 1 ee 96e ee of 


erin) deen 0 Aces Star bur Hen # ty 
2 book of Virgil's 22 2, « * abe Ji 15 rode 


«« From the tky down , 2225 16 
Again, 3 in the 1 Play, e pigs e . (ay * 
2 1 es Foul din your di 27 2 EN 755 me to it mo h 
1 Gould win you, diſpleaſeg ki JP DOR ie l lp yell as n 
Lb de he i Füge. — pms Pe 


- 
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Stew. I never gave him any: N 
It pleas'd the king his maſter, yery 1 en 
To ſtrike at me, on his miſconſtruction; 
585 he, conju and flattering his diſpleaſure, 

'd me behind; being down, inſulted, N 
45 upon him ſuch a deal of man, that 2 

That worthy'd him, got praiſes of the king $14. * 
For him attempting who was ſelf: ſubdu d; 1 
And, in the fleſhment 4 this dread exploit, 
Drew on me here ag 

Kent. None of theſe rogues, and cowards, 
But Ajax is their fool !. 

Corn. Fetch forth the ſtocks, es 2 
You ſtubborn ancient knave 5, you reverend brag | 
We'll teach you - | 

Kent. Sir, Ns ba lawns | 1 

Call not yaur Racks for me: I ſerxve the king; 381 20 1 
On whoſe employment I was ſent to you: 
You ſhall do ſmall reſpect, ſhe too bold malice 
Againſt the grace and perſon of u : 
Stocking his meſſenger. 

Corn. Fetch: — the ſtocks ;— 


As I have life and honour, there ſhall ** it till u noon. 
Reg. Till noon? till night, mylord; and all night too. | 


3 When be aeg, Conjunt i is the * of the old quartos '; 
compa, of the folio. © STEZVEZNS. 
4 377 of 27 roguet, and comardry Ba 
r fool. J i. e. a fool to inks Theſe raged 4 
* "ral; in ſuch a 9g ng ſtrain, that if we were to credit their 
account of themſelves, Ajax would appear'a 'perfon of no proweſs when 
Me nan] with them;—Since the firſt Shapers, . this note 1 0 
zconD AP ENDIX 8 the to Shakſpeare, 8 vo. 1783, I have 
obſerved — 4 poet has n the ſame * 
80, i in 2 T. MT of the Sbrew : bin 9 8 
e's a la „a doe, @ 1 3 
Agri, 5 bene Henry K. Por £ fol jo! ; 85 ; 
no this maſk a - | 
3 « Was cyy'd iricomparable, and the enfuing night - k 
1 ir wh 2 
The Phraſe in this ſenſe is yet . in low language. ner 5 A 
5 — ancient dase, To e quartos read——miſcreant knave, 
and one of them==unreverent, inſtead of reverend, STEEVENS» 
N n 4 | Kent. 
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Kent. Why, madam, if I were your father 8 dog, 
You ſhould not uſe me fo. 


Reg. Sir, being his knave, Iwill. [Stocks bo ovight ot 


Corn. This is a fellow of the ſelf-ſame colour $ 


f Our ſiſter ſpeaks of: Come, bring away the ſtocks?, 


Glo. Let me beſeech your grace not to do ſo: | 
His fault* is much, and the good king his maſter 
Will check him for't : your purpos'd low correction 
Is ſuch, as baſeſt and eontemned'ſt wretches ?, 

For pilferin s and moſt common treſpaſles, 
Are puniſh” with *: the king muſt take it ill, 
That he's ſo lightly valu'd in his ge; 
Should have him thus reſtrainꝰ d. | 

Corn. I'll anſwer that. 

Reg. My ſiſter may receive it much more e worſe, 
To have her gentleman abus'd, aſſaulted, 

For following her affairs *,—Put in his legs.— 


[Kent 7s put in the focks* . 


Come, my good lord q away. [Exeunt'REG. and Corn. 
Glo. I am ſorry for thee, friend; tis the duke's pleaſure, 
Whoſe diſpoſition, all the world well knows, 


Will not be rubb'd, nor ſtopp*d 3: SY entreat for thee. | 


AN FR OM The 8 read, nature.  STEEVENS. 


7 — 1 his is not the firſt time that ſtocks had been intro- 


uced on the ſtage. In Hick-ſcorner, which was printed early in the 
reign of K. Henry VIII. Pity is put into them, and left there till he is 
freed by "heres: Salem and ontemplacyon. .. STEEVENS. 
. 8 His fault —] All between the afteriſky i is omitted in the folio, 
STEEVENS, 

' 0: wired; contemned'ſt wretches,] The quartos read — and temneft 
vretebes. This conjectural emendation was ſuggeſted by e 
ALONE» 
* For following ber affairs, Kc. This line is not in the 767 

ALONE, 

2 I know not whether this circumſtance of putting Kent in the 
Rocks be not ridiculed in the puniſhment, of Numps, in Ben Auen 
Bartbolomew-Fair. 

It ſhould be remembered, that formerly i in great houſes, as Rill in 
ſome colleges, there were moveable flocks for the correction of the 
ans. FARMER«.. ./ 

WS. er not be e nor br al Metopbar from bowling. 

Aar 92 - WARBURTON: 
. A « ” #2, Kent, 


| 
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Kent. Pang do not, ſir; 1 have watch d, e 
ard; a | 
Some time 1 mall lep out, he rel Pl whiffle. 
A good man's fortune may 0 out at heels: : | 
Give you good morrow! 
Glo. The duke's to blame in this 3 7 "twill be ill taken. 
Exit. 
Kent. Good TRE os muſt approve . tp common — 41 
Thou out of heaven's benediction com'ſt 412 
To the warm ſun! 7 4 N 
Approach, thou beacon to this mae ba, globe, 
That by thy comfortable beams 1 way. ng 
Peruſe this letter Nothing al moſt ces TOR 
But miſery I know, tis from Cordelia$; _______... © 
Who hath moſt NEIL been inform d 4 


+ 761 bade eg Let l Dash OF 

4 Cood 1 that muſt approve the common ſew! . Thar art ids 
exemplify the common proverb, That out of, 8&c. That EE 
for worſe. Hanmer obſerves, that it is a proverbial ſaying, applied to 
thoſe who are turned out of houſe and home to the open ae Tt o 
was perhaps firſt "uſed of men diſmiſſed from an hoſpital, or houſe 5 
charity, ſuch as was erected formerly in many places for travellers. 
Thoſe houſes had names properly enough alluded to by erwin s bene 
diftion. JOHNSON, 

Kent was not thinking of the king 8 being turned out of houſe 101 
bome to the open weather, a miſery which he has not yet experienced, 
but of his being likely to receive a worſe reception from Regan than 
that which he had already experienced from his elder daughter Goneril. 
Hanmer therefore certainly miſunderſtood the paſſage. ; 

' Aquotation from Holinſhed's Chronicle, may prove the beſt com- 
ment on it, 4 This Auguſtine after his arrival converted the Saxons 
indeed from Paganiſme, but, as the proverb ſayth, bringing them our 
of Goddes bleſſing into the warms ſunne, he alſo imbued them with no 
lefle hurtful ſuperſtition than they did know before. MAT ONE. 

8 ſaw alluded do, is in en Dialogues o on W book ii. 
chap. 5. | 

% In your renning from. bim to me, ye runne 4 ett of 
« Out of God's bleſſing into the arme ſunne. Trzwatrr. 5 

5 — Nothing almoſt fees miracles, ] Thus the folio, The quartos 
read—+Nothing almoſt ſees my rack · STEEVENS- 

I hnows'tis from Cordelia, &cc.] This paſſage, which ſome of 
the editors have-degraced as ſpurious, to the margin, and others have 
Llently altered, I have faithfully printed according to the quarto, from 
which the folio. differs only in punctuation. The paſſage i iy ob- 
ſeure, if not corrupt. Perhaps it may bs read thus; 805 

| c— CR 
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55% 
Of any. obſcured 3. and ſhall figd time 


From 1b enormous Hate, —ſeeking to ive 


Lofſes theirgomedies? rl weary apd @ CTY 


: e e en Doc: 
', Of my obſcured courſe, and hall ind time 
From this enormous ftatee-ſ; to give 
* Loſſes their remedies _ 
. is informed of our affairs, : and when the enormous care of 
Seeking ber fa ortune will allow her time, the will employ it in remedying | 
loſſes. s is harſh; perhaps ſomething better may be found. 1 
have at leaſt ſugplied che genuine reading of the old copies. Enormeus 


is unwonted, out of rule, out of the ordinary courſe of things. Jonngox, 


Alder  Holix ed, p- 647. 2,6 * The Mayer eien e do- 
„gc. 3 8 
bal Py time 8 | 


| 7 rom this — Er fg ven. 21 
Taſſes their remedies ny fo confeſs I do not tant this 8 
it may be conſide diwided parts of Cordelia's letter, which 
4s; d to himſelf by moonlight: it certainly conveys the ſenſe 
of what ſhe would have ſaid. In reading a letter, it is natural enough 
to dwell.og thoſe circumſtances in it that promiſe the change in our 
affairs ; which we moſt wiſh for; and Kent having read Cordelia's af- 
ſurances that the will find a time to free the injured from the enormous 
miſcple,of Reggo „is Filling to go to ſleep with that pleaſing reflection 
uppermoſt in is mind. But this is mere conjecture, STEEVENS. , 
. Nee copies theſe Words are printed in the ſame character as 
e reft gf the ſpeech, I have adhered to them, not conceixing that 
form any part of Cordelia g letter, or that any part of it is or can 
e dead by Kent, He wiſhes for the rifing of the ſun, that he may 
read it. I ſuſpeR that to half lines have been loſt between the words 
Hate and be This enarmous fate means, I think, the confuſion 
— An in conſequence of the diſcord which had ariſen 
ns of Albany and Cornwall; af which Kent hopes 
Sela i bl rail bert "His apy is afablaquant Gape, 5 
„ There is a diviſioa, 
e Although as yat the face of it be cover'd - 
- & With mutual cunning, twixt Albany and Cornwall.” ok; 0p 


In the modern editions, after the words under lobe, the following 
direction has been inſerted : © Looking up tothe 0 vs Kent is ſurely 
here addreſſing, not the moon, but the ſun, which de has mentioned 
in the preceding line, and for whole rifing he is impatient, that he may 
read Cordelia's letter. He has juſt before ſaid to Gloſter, -<* Give you 
morrow #* The Hortable beams of the moon no poet, I be- 
e, has — of the ſun are again * by 
are n Timon of Athens : 
« * Thou Jon, ht conf _ Matos, - : 
Take 


HAS: LAS oy 
Take vantage, heavy eres, not to hehold 

This ſhameful lodgin 

Fortune, good night; ſmile anc more; bum .thy wheel! 


He. lcp. 


a 


Enter EDGAR. » 
Fag. 5 aged myſelf proclaim” wes fl y 
And, by the happy hollow of a tree, ds 


Eſcap'd the hunt. No port is free; no 8 

That guard, and moſt DAR x e, 

Does not attend my taking 

I wall preſerve myſelf: aud am bethough 2 

To take che baſeft and moſt pooreſt chaße, | | 
bat ever penury, in contempt of man, 55 
vropgnt near to b Y 7 +1" gre w—_— ah; ; 
lanket my loins ; D 8 — — . 

And with . 8 F 

The winds „and perſecutions of the ky. + 

The country gives me proof and proce © | 

Of Bedlam beggars 9, Who, with roaring voices, 


„ 


ſcape, 


Str ile 

| $—elf all my hair in haves] Hair thus] ted, was vulgarly ſup- 
poſed to be 8 work of elves and fairies in Pn 5p, 4n * 
gud Sy tl ; Me 


| 4 Tad _ the maps e If- 42 in 1 70 ul 8255 Ws 
«© Which, once untangled, Wr rtune 8 * S$Txzx 


1 af Bedlam by arg,] In the. Bell man of Condes, = ker, 6 505 


edit. 1640, is the ollowing ang fo one of theſe ch 18, "Veg. 


700 a og 0 ha. eſp 1555 in ry armes, 770 355 he 
s wits, 


out, Poor 0 j c x Of theſe. rabam-men ſome be 
ng 14 Fur ri 9 Rela 11 5 ſongs faſhioned out of t their 
5 braines ; y * as will 4 0 the will doe nothi Ing | but Either 
85 * 2 jo Keg dogged, phy TY ſullen oth I in Toke and 
that ſpying but a ſmafl company in a hou „ thy, boldly and 
bluntly 
4 


— . ER 


Again, in Troilus and Creſſida, Hector ſays to Achilles: 
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Strike in their numb'd and mortify'd bare arms 

Pins, wooden pricks *, nails, ſprigs of roſemary ; 

And with this horrible object, from low farms *, - 

Poor pelting villages 3, ſheep-cotes, and mills, - 

Sometime with lunatick bans +, ſometime with prayers, 

Inforce their charity. — Poor Turlygood ! poor Toms! 

That's ſomething yet ;—Edgar I nothing am. [ Exit. 
8 | SCENE 


* 
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bluntly enter, Sp the ſervants through feare to give them what 


o ſham Abraham, a cant term, ſtill in uſe among 


they demand. 
ſailors and the vulgar, may have this origin. STERVEN WS. 

1 = wooden pricks,] i. e. ſkewers. So, in The Wyll of the Deuyll, 
bl. I. no date. T'give to the butchers, &c. pricks inough to et up 
their thin meate, that it may appear thicke and well fedde.” STzzy, 

2 — low farms;] The quartos read, low ſervice. / STzEvens. . 

3 Poor pelting willages,] Pelting is, I believe, only an accidental 
depravation of petty. 1 uſes it in the Midſummer- Nigbt't 
Dream of ſmall brooks. Jonn sos. 

Beaumont and Fletcher often uſe the word in the ſame ſenſe as 
Shakſpeare. 80, in King and no Ning, Act VV“ 
«© This pelting, prating peace is good for nothing..“ 

Spaniſh Curate, Act II. ſc. ult.— ( To learn the pelting law.“ Shak · 
ſpeare's Midſummer-Night's Dream, — every pelting river. Meaſure 
for Meaſure, Act II. ſc. viii: . a 

Leden pelin petly officer” b 

s We have had pelting wars ſince you refus'd e 
%%% ß 1 nie 83 2d 023 bates 
From the firſt of the two laſt inſtances it appears not to be a _ 
tion of petty, which is uſed the next word to it, but ſeems” to be 
ſame as paltry. * STEEVENS»s „ SHR Ds F340 
See Vol. II. p. 463, n. 5. Maronwn n. 
4 — Jungtick bans, J To ban, is to curſe, So, in Arden of Feuer- 
OI OO eee 
©, _$#©'Nay, if thoſe bas, let me breathe curſes forth.“ STxzzvzNs. 
per Turlygood !. por Tem ] We ſhould read Turlupin. In 
the fourteenth century there was a new ſpecies of gipſies, called Tur- 
lupins, a fraternity of naked heggars, which ran up and down Europe. 
However, the church of Rome hath dignified .them with the name 
of beretics, and actually burned ſome of them at Paris. But what fort 
of religioniſts they were, appears from Genebrard's account of them. 
« Turlupin Cynicorum ſectam ſuſcitantes, de nuditate pudendorum, & 
publico coĩtu. Plainly, nothing but a band of Tom-0"-Bedlams. 
J Ä 
+ I . ee 


3s 
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An s CE NE Iv. i brat hc os 
__ \ Before Gloſter's Cafe". * 5 Am 

e Lea an 0 tad a *. mA 
Lear 'Ths ſtrange, that the cx, ſhould fo . W . 


And not ſend back my me d 8 
Gent. As 1 learn'd, ee 278 got TND 1 

The night before there was no Nn in en Th ad = 

Of this remove. 825 1 


* 
ve 
. 5 4 ON + Yi a3 


Kent, Hail to thee, noble maſter ! f 
Lear. How ! mak'ſt thou this ſhame thy paſtime pn 


We 
Kent. No, m my Jong. ASS » [ 4 4 LCAAEIJTEN 12010 es ID eg I 
2 2495 2171 ' 0%” F 12 / + 15 


Hanmer reads, poor Turluru: „K is: :probablee che whe dees : 
was the common corrupt pronunciation. Jonnsone" 2" 

— Edgar I nothing am. I As Edgar I am outlawed; dead in 7 
155 no longer any political exiſtence. [oh¹n• son. 

Perhaps the meaning is, As poor Tom, 1 . lt * 'appeatifig as" 
Edgar, I am loſt, MATORERE. 

7 Gloſter's caſtle.] It is not very clearly Hfeovers: why Lear comes 
hither. In the foregoing part he ſent a letter to Gloſter; but no hint 
is given of its contents. He ſeems to have gone to viſit Gloſter while 
Cornwall and Regan might prepare to entertain him. Jon ND . 

Ir is plain, I think; that Lear comes to the earl of Gloceſter's, in 
conſequence of his having been at the duke of Cornwall's, and having 
heard there, that his ſon and daughter were gone to the earl of Glo- 
ceſter's, His firſt words ſhew this: 44 *Tis frange that they (Cornwall 
and Regan) ſpould ſo depart” from home, and not ſend back my meſſenger” 
(Kent).“ It is clear alſo from Kent's ſpeech in this ſcene, that he 
went directly from Lear to the duke of Cornwall's, and delivered his 
letters, but, inſtead of being ſent back with any anſwer, was ordered 
to follow the dulce and dutehefs to the Carl of Gloſter's. | But what 
then is the meaning of Lear's order to Kent in the preceding Act, fe. v. 
Go you before to Gloceſter with theſe letters. The obvious: meaning, 
and what will agree beſt with the courſe of the ſubſequent events, id, 
that the duke of Cornwall and his wife were then reſiding at Gloceſter. 
Why Shakſpeare ſhould © chooſe to ſeppoſe them at 'Glocefter, rather 
than at any other city, is a different queſtion. Perhaps he might 
think, that ed ane implied ſuch a neighbourhood" to the hw of 
Clocefter's caſtle, as his ſtory required. nnen 11 

deer. 535% m. 3. MaAL OI. e 

s No, 7, 2 8 Omitted in the quo. svrsvrss, 32.5 

e e . 1 7 
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5  FKTFINGELEAR 
Fool. Ha, ha; look! he wears cryel garters ! Horſes 


are tied by the heads; dogs, and bears, by the neck; 


monkies by the loins, and men by the legs: when a man is 
over - luſty * at legs, then he wears wooden nether-ſtocks . 
Lear. What's he, that hath. n 9236 £03 mg 
Toft thee here ? 
71. Tt is both he and e, 


1 - = 


Your ſon and daughter, © Hu 


TS Be... _ | | 
BS. 6 ves. ( 4 Fs, 1 2 75 7 9 2 5 2 1 Eb Fd 92 Ic 31 1 
ent. dy Lander 

L No, If; he 

gar. No, a. Een een nn teh 

Kent. I lay, Jes. „„ FEET 
83 4 433% 24 24 rn, 41 2 + v þ 2 44 FA 


9 be wears cruel garters 1] I believe ane th TOR 

Crewel ſignifies worſſed, of which ſtockings, garters, night-caps, &c. 
ate, made; and it ĩs uſed in that ſenſe i in the 2 of Tbe wah angry 
Woanien of Abington. 1599: 2014 Find 

* Wet % IL arrant yon, he'll have Ay: ON 

« His cruell garters croſs about: thy ke A 1 40 * | 


So, in the Bird in g Coges! 1633: 
& I peak the — to our bil and 610 


—— 


414 


Fs ol : Os Hemen in che hanging dd ol 


oman's @ Weathercock, 6124... 1 
af 2 Wenning of Al, why art thou fill fo 2 5 K — 
2 —— I in this place has a double fignifi cation.” Lufti- 
* een meant ſaucine is · So, in ch, e A we =D 
—— 9 — ſhe'll-ſnarl-and bite, : 
. Tor « And. take up Nero for his 2 
Again, in Sir Thomas North's tranſlation of A 64 PTY ius 2 
alan did ſhe we themlelves verie Kubbarae and Juftic in the campe,” &c. 
1 ned ; STEEVENS. 
I td bs a ada Noether sell is the old 
wank for fhockings«. .Breeches were at that time called ( men's over- 
Hoc ges, as I learn from Barrett's 'Alwearit, or Quadruple Didionory, 
1.580. It appears from the following. paſſage in the ſecond art of Tbe 
fo f of. Mock Beggar Hall, an ancient d, chat n gs were 
: e to the breeches 2 : „ 
Their fathers went in home ly frees Wa 10 wk 
ivy - of And good plain broadeloth breeches; 
bh 4. Their ſtockings with the ſame agrees, 
1 Sewid on with gogd ſtrong ſtitehes. ST, 
Stubbs, in his Anatomie of Abuſesy has a Lr s on The 28 
' fries of Nether-Stockes evorne in England, 1595. Heywood among 
his Epigramss 1562, has the following: | 
4 Thy upper flocks, be they ſtuft with filke of flocks, 
Never become thee like a netber paire of flocks,” STEEVENS: 
tar. 


„„ £5 tont Had ht 


 -m , ta. vv 7.AY 
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KING LEAR  <«: 
Lear 3, No, no; they would nor. i 
Kent. 'Yes, they Have. 


Lear. By Jupiter, I {Wear 10. 5 5 3 8 po 4 1 
Kent. BY b 0, I ent ay Seng ph 5 ch - 2200 
Lear. They durſt not dot; ä 


They could not, would not Abt; is orte tie nine, 7 
To do upon reſpect ſuch violent outrage A, 
Reſolve 7 : vitk all modeſt ! haſte, which 1 way. 
Thou ufo he deferve, or they ir mpôſe, FRY bes 
Coming om us. 47 5 5 
„ when at (Heir Home 8 

I 5 MY our highneſs' letters to e 7783 

Ere I was riſen yo rom the 2 80 cat ſhewd* 

My duty kneeling, ame chere à recking pol, 1 

Stew'd in his haſte, half 2 ak is, anflng - 

From Goneril his miſtre{#/ falutatib n 
Deliver'd letters, ſpight of inrer mf olle, . 957 
Which preſently they read: on Whöſe contents, 

They ſummon id up their meiny /, ſtraight tobk Rorſe; 


/ 57 This ant tile next ſpert l are ötrrted in the F567 Sr 8 
uno, I ſwear, ay.] Omitted in the quartos. SY EEVENS 
reſpert ſuch violent ourrage :] Tor wolate the beblick | 
and 1 haracter of a meſſeniger from 3 "Forage 
To do an outrage upon ere, does not; eve ptrivratily 
to behavp outrageouſly. to #3 of à reſpectable character, (oor 
at in ſubſtance is the ſenſe o . words,) bit: rather, to be 


1 FLO, 1 


deficient in reſpect to thoſe hq are entitled to its So before in this ſce — : 


4 You ſhall do ſmall re/petoſhew to bold malice? 

« Againſt the grace and perſbn of my maſter, 8 
„% Stocking his meſſengers. Maron. 1814 
6 Deliver d ee ſpight of intermiſſioh, ] Spighs of of bern 

perhaps means in-ſpight'of, or without regarding: t meſſage Ac 
inter vened, and which was entitled to precedent atteutioun- 

Spigbt of intermiſſion, however, may mean; in ſpight of being 6bliged* 
to pauſe and take breath; after having panes th the ſallitfation from 
his miſtreſs. In Cawdrey' 8 Atipbatetical: abll, eee in 
"pu. is defined, ( foreſlowing, a pawſing or breakin ” MALONE. 


t oh 8-20 bout : wit bout n ne 1 - 
on, 2 in frigate ; Lids 17 * * 


t —— gentle heaven | 
. Cut ſhort all inter iſſon, Py eva? n „„ 
i 45 ſummon'd up their meiny,.—] Meiny, i. e. people; Porr. 
Messe, a houſe. Meſuie, a family, Fr. So, in aue e 1606 7 
it dhe, or her ſad me iny. 
«« Be towards Neep; Fil wake them.” STEzRVENS. | 
| Commanded 


— — — — Ig 


| 
| 
| 
| 
S 


and — _ ſecond * N UW ii oem MALONE. 
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Commanded me to follow, and attend _ -, 
The leiſure of their anſwer ; gave me, cold looks: 
And meeting here the other meſſenger, EY ; 


| Whoſe welcome, I perceiv'd, had poiion's 1905 
(Being the very fellow that of late 3 


Diſplay'd ſo ſaucily againſt your highneſs,) A 1 7 | 
Having more man than wit about me, drew * ; 
He rais'd the houſe with loud and coward cries : : 
Your ſon and daughter found this treſpaſs: worth 
The ſhame which here it ſuffers. 
Fool. Winter's not ret Wit, the wild . ty that | 
way . [ 1107 2 $388 
Fang chat v wear rag 185 PP | SH 
1 : make t heir children hole; 1 
at ers, that ear ba r 1 5 
Pup fac ſee, their, . . wt 1910 
Fortune, that A5 ant whore, 41 46131 
Ne? ert tur . to the poor. 


| But, for all 9 ſhalt have as mang dolours! for 
thy dangbters , 00 55 1 tell in a WA. r . | 


n { bai). . 1.45 
19 2 mort won tban e How 71 The e pronoun 
which. is ound in the preceding line, is underſtood before the word 
baving. . The ſame licence is taken by our poet in other places. See 
48 IV. ſe. ii. “ — and amongſt them Fell & kim wy 5 me wy 
is underſtood. 80, in Vol. VII. p. 29 3 4 
168 ——— which if granted, 19/916 PL; 8003 03 eee e. 
« Asche made ſemblanee'of his duty, would + en 0s 7! 
« Have put his knife into him. b Shes 
where he is underſtood before evgu/d;'- See alſo ate, Ac II. ſc. i. 
6 Aa whereat gie vd, —ſends out arreſts.— The modern editors, fol- 
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lowing. Sir Thomas Hanmer, read drew. 'MALunz:s 


9 Winter's nat gone yet, &c.] If this be their Oy the king's 


troubles are not yet at an end. JonNSsOx. 


nen is omitted in the quartos. ST EEVITN S. 

realer wy Quibble intended between dolours and - a g, 

ANMER, 
"The. tame quibble had ei the en. and in Meaſure fo 
eaſurt. STEEVENS. 

— for thy daughbters,] i. e. on account of thy daughters ihgrati- 
tude. In the firſt part of the ſentence dolours is underſtood in its true 
ſenſe ; in the latter part it is taken for dollars; The modern editors 
have adopted am alteration made by Mr. Theobald, from inſtead of for ; 


"> 3 © S 


Lear. 


2 


* 
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| Lear, O, how this mother ſwells up toward my hearts! 
Hyfterica paſſro ! down, thou climbing ſorrow, | 
Thy element's below !—Where is this daughter? 

Kent; With the earl, fir, here within. 

Lear. Follow me not 3 ſtay here. * ö [ Exit. 

Gent. Made you no more offence than what you ſpeak of? 

Kent, None. | | | 
How chance the king comes with ſo ſmall a train? 

Fool. An thou hadſt been ſet i' the ſtocks for that queſ- 
tion, thou hadſt well deſerved it. - | 

Kent. Why, fool ? | je | 

Fool, We'll ſet thee to ſchool to an ant, to teach thee 
there's no labouring in the winter“. All that follow their 
noſes are led by their eyes, but blind men ; and there's 


3 O, howw this mother, Fc. ] Lear here affects to paſs off the ſwell - 
ing of his heart ready to burſt with grief and indignation, for the diſ- 
eaſe called the Motber, or Hyſterica Paſſio, which, in our author's time, 
was not thought peculiar to women only. In Harſnet's Declaration of 
Popiſb Impoſtures, Richard Mainy, Gent. one of the pretended de- 
moniacs, depoſes, p. 263, that the firſt night that he came to Denham, 
the ſeat of Mr, Peckham, where theſe impoſtures were managed, he 
was ſomewhat evill at eaſe, and he grew worſe and worſe with an old 
diſeaſe that he had, and which the prieſts perſuaded him was from 
the poſſeſſion of the devil, viz. “ The diſeaſe, I ſpake of was a ſpice 
of the Mother, wherewith I had been troubled . . before my going 
into Fraunce: whether I doe rightly term it the Mother or no, I knowe' 
not... When I was ſichke of this diſeaſe in Fraunce, a Scottiſh doctor 
of phyſick then in Paris, called it, as I remember, Vertiginem capitis. 
It ciſeth . . . . of a winde in the bottome of the belly, and proceeding- 
with a great ſwelling, cauſeth a very painfull collicke in the ſtomack, 
and an extraordinary giddines in the head. | 

It is at leaſt very probable, that Shakſpeare would not have thought 
of making Lear affect to have the Hifterick Paſſion, or Mother, if this 
paſſage in Harſnet's pamphlet had not ſuggeſted it to him, when he 
was ſelecting the other particulars from it, in order to furniſh out his 
character of Tom of Bedlam, to whom this demoniacal- gibberiſh is 
admirably adapted. PR Rex... . 

* Well ſet thee to ſchool to an ant, &c. ] By this alluſion more is meant 
than is expreſſed. If, ſays the Fool, you had been ſchool'd by the ant, 
you would have known that the king's train, like that ſagacious-ani- 
mal, prefer the ſummer. of proſperity to the colder ſeaſon of adverſity, 
from which no profit can be derived; and deſert him, whoſe mellow 
hangings” have been ſhaken down, and who by «one winter's bruſh" 
has been left c open and hare for every ſtorm that blows,” MAtonz. 


Vol. VIII. Go © not 
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nat a noſe among twenty, but can ſmell him that's tink. 
ing“. Let go thy hold, when a great wheel runs down 
a hill, left it break thy neck with following it; but the 
great one that goes up the hill, let him draw thee after. 
When a wiſe man gives thee better counſel 5, give me 
mine again: I would have none but knaves follow it, 
fince a fool gives it, ; 
That, fir, which ſerves and ſeeks for gain, 
And follows but for form, L 19% 
Will pack, when it begins to rain, 
And leave thee in the ſtorm. 
But I will tarry; the fool will tay, 
And let the wiſe man fly: | 
The knave turns fool, that runs away; 


* 


The fool no knave, perdy. 
7119 40 73 1 n E f Kent. 
A1 thatefellaw their noſes ore led by their eyes, but blind men; and 
there's nat a naſe among twenty, but can ſmell him that's ftinking.] The 
word exventy refers to the goſes of the blind men, and not to the men 
in general. STEBVEN 8, ; 
Mankind, ſays the Fool, may be divided into thaſe who can ſee and 
thoſe who are blind, All men, but blind men, though they follow 
their noſes, are led by their eyes; and this claſs of mankind, ſeeing 
the king ruined, have all deſerted him: with reſpect to the other 
claſs, the blind, who have nothing but their noſes to guide them, they 
alſo fly equally from a king whoſe fortunes are declining; for of the 
* of 3 men there is not one but can ſmell him, pr 
% being muddy d in fortune's mood, ſmells ſamegubat ftrangly of ber diſ- 
pleaſure.” You 35 not therefore be 1825 at L 4 with 
ſo ſmall a train. | 
The quartos read among @ bundred. MAaLoNE. "LF © 
5 = When a wiſe man gives thee, &c.] One cannot too much com- 
mend the caution which our moral poet uſes, on all occaſions, to pre- 
vent his ſentiments from being perverſely taken. So here, having 
wen an ironical precept in commendation of perfidy and baſe deſer- 
tion of the unfortunate, for fear it ſhould be underſtood ſeriouſly, 
though delivered by his buffoon or jeſter, he has the precaution to add 
this beautiful corrective, full of fine ſenſe: I would have none but 
knaves follow it, fince a fool gives it.. Wau TON. 
9 But I will tarry; the fool will ay, | 
Ad let, &.] I think this paſſage erroneous, though both the 
copies concur. The ſenſe will be mended if we read: N 
But Iwill tarry; the foul will ſtay, 
And let the wiſe man fly; e 
- "The foal turns knaye, that runs away; 
The knaye no fool, = m 


That 


ENG: LD 56g. 
Kent, Where learn'd you this, fool? = 
Fool, Not i' the ſtocks, fool. ' 


| Re-enter LyaR, with GLosTER, 
Lear. Deny to ſpeak with me? They are fick? they 
are weary ? | 1 
They have travell'd hard to-night ? Mere fetche s; 
The images of revolt and flying off! 
Fetch me a better anſwer. 
Glo, My dear lord, | 
You know the firy quality of the duke; 
How unremoveable and fix'd he is 
In his own courſe, ci 3 
Lear. Vengeance! plague ! death ! confuſion !— 
Firy ? what quality? Why, Gloſter, Gloſter, 
I'd ſpeak wich the duke of Cornwall, and his wife. 
Glo, Well“, my good lord, I have inform'd them ſo. 
Lear. Inform'd them! Doſt thou underſtand me, man? 
Glo. Ay, my good lord. p ES 
Lear. bo king would ſpeak with Cornwall; the dear 
ather 
Would with his daughter ſpeak, commands her ſervice : 
Are they inform'd of this? My breath and blood? 
Firy ? the firy duke ?—Tell the hot duke, that 
No, but not yet :;—may be, he is not well: 
Infirmity doth ſtill neglect all office, 
Whereto our health is bound ; we are not ourſelves, 
When nature, being oppreſe d, commands the min 
To ſuffer with the body: I'Il forbear ; | . 
And am fallen out with my more headier will, 
To take the indiſpos'd and fickly fit 


For the ſound man. Death on my ſtate ! wherefore 
| | | [/ooking on Kent. 


That I ſtay with the king is a proof that I am a fool; the wiſe men 
are deſerting him. There js knavery in this deſertion, but there is no 
folly. Jon x so. | Y : 

7 Glo. Weil, c.] This, with the following ſpeech, is omitted in 
the quartos, STEEvENs. | | 

s Are they inform d of this, &c.] This line is not in the quartos. 
: 5 MALo rr. 

Lell the Bot duke, that ] The quartos read Tell the hoe 
duke, that Lear STEEVENS, | 

7 OST: Should 


| 
5 


Should he ſit here? This act perſuades me, 

That this remotion® of the duke and her 

Is practice only *. Give me my ſervant forth: 

Go, tell the duke and his wife, I'd ſpeak with them, 

Now, 'preſently : bid them come forth and hear me, 

Or at their chamber door [11 beat the drum, 

Till it cry, Sleep to death. | 
Glo. I would have all well betwixt you. [ Exit, 
Lear, O me, my heart, my riſing heart !—but, down. 
Fool. Cry to it, nuncle, as the cockney did to the eels, 

when ſhe put them i' the paſte alive“; ſhe rapp'd' em 
T — this remotion —] from their own houſe to that of the earl of 


4 * 


Gloſter, MALoxx. 

2 Is practice only.] Practice is in Shakſpeare, and other old writers, 
uſed commonly in an ill ſenſe for unlawful artifice, Jounson. 

the cockney — It is not eaſy to determine the _—_ power of 
this term of contempt, which, as the editor of the Canterbury Tales 
of Chaucer obſerves, might have been originally borrowed from the 
kitchen, From the ancient ballad of the Turnament of Tottenham, 
publiſhed by Dr. Perey in his ſecond volume of Ancient Poetry, p. 24, 


it ſhould ſeem to ſignify a cool; 


« At that feaſt were they ſerved in rich array 
« Every five and five had a cocheney. 
1. e. a cook, or ſcullion, to attend them. | | | 
Shakſpeare, however, in Twelfth Night, makes his Clown ſay, 
& I am afraid this great lubber the world, will prove a cockney.” In 
this place it ſeems to have a fignification not unlike that which it 
bears at preſent; and, indeed, Chaucer in his Rewe's Tale, ver. 4205, 
appears to employ it with ſuch a meaning: 
« And whan this jape is tald another day, 
ct I ſhall be halden a daffe or a cockenay.” | 
See the notes on the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, Vol. IV. p. 253, 
where the reader will meet with all the information to be had on this 
ſubjet. STzEvEnNS. = | —— 1 
In the following lines in te Scourge of Folly, by J. Davies of Here- 
ford, printed about 1611, cockney certainly does not mean either a 
ſcullion, or a citizen: and I doubt whether the word bas that mean- 
ing in the Turnament of Tottenham; _ | | 
c He that comes every day ſhall have a cock-»nay, = 
& And he that comes but now and then, hall have a fat hen, 
& But cocks that to hens come but now and then, 
& Shall have a cock-nay,' not the fat hen,” | 
Mr. Whalley, I find, has made the ſame obſervation. MALoNFe 
4 — the eels, when ſhe pat them i' the paſte—] Hinting that the 
eel and Lear are in the ſame danger. Jon RsOx. | 


5. == ſhe-rapp'd em -] $0 the quartos. The folio reads - ſhe Fnapf 
em. MAroxz. : 
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b! the coxcombs with a ſtick, and cry*d, Down, wantons, 
down : Twas her brother, that, in pure kindneſs to his 
horſe, butter'd his hay. | 


Enter CoRN WALL, REGAN, GLOSTER, and Servants. 


Lear. Good morrow to you both. | 
Corn. Hail to your grace! [Kent 7s ſet at liberty. 
Reg. J am glad to ſee your highneſss. 
Lear, Regan, I think you are ; I know what reaſon 
T have to think ſo : if thou ſhould'ſt not be glad, 
I would divorce me from thy mother's tomb, 
Sepulch'ring an adultreſs “.O, are you free? [zo Kent, 
Some other time for that. — Beloved Regan, | 
Thy ſiſter's naught : O Regan, ſhe hath tied 
Sharp-tooth'd unkindneſs, like a vulture, here 7,— 
| FRET [ points to his heart, 
I can ſcarce ſpeak to thee ;' thou?lt not believe, 
Of how deprav'd a quality—* O Regan 
Reg. I pray you, fir, take patience; I have hope, 
You leſs know how to value her deſert, The 
Than ſhe to ſcant her duty?9. : 
aa e -- 
6 — ſepulch*ring, Kc. J This word is accented in the ſame manner 
by Fairfax and Milton: | 5 3 

7e As if his work ſhould his ſepulchre be,” C. i. ſt. 25. 

t And fo ſepulcher'd in ſuch pomp. doſt lie. 
5 Milton on Shakſpeate, line xv. STEEVENs, 
7 — h bath tied . 3 | | 
Sharp-tooth'd unkindneſs, liks a wulture, bere,] Alluding to the 
fable of Prometheus. WARBURTON. * 

5 Of bodo deprav'd a quality] Thus the quarto. The folio reads: 
Mitb how deprav'd a quality —. Jouns0N,, | 
I have bepe, n 


You leſs know bow to value LEV 
Than ſhe to ſcant her day] The word ſcant in this paſſage, as Dr. 
Joints has obſerved, is ditectly contrary to the ſenſe intended.  Shak- 


peare without doubt intended to make Regan ſay, I bave hope chat 
the fact will rather turn out, that you know not bow to appretiate ber 
merit, than that the knows bow is ſcant, or be deficient in, ber duty. 
But that he has expreſſed this ſentiment inaccurately, will, I think, 
clearly appear from inverting the ſentence, without changing a word. 
„ have hope (ſays Regan) that ſhe knows more [or better] how to 

99 ſcant 
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Laar. Say, how is that?? 
Keg. I cannot think, my ſiſter in the leaſt 
Would fail her obligation; If, ſir, perchance, 
She have reſtrain'd the riots of your followers, 
Tis on ſuch ground, and to ſuch wholeſome end, 
As clears her from all blame. | 
Lear, My curſes on her! 


- © Reg. O, fir, you are old 


Nature in you ſtands on the very verge 


ſcant her duty, than you know how to value her deſert.” —i, e. I have 
hope, that ſhe is more perfect, more an adept, (if the expreſſion may be 
allowed) in the non-per formance of her duty, than you are perſect, or 
accurate, in the eftimation of her merit, | | 
In The Winter's Tale we meet with an inaccuracy of the ſame kind: 
i — cc heard yet, | 88 
6 That any of theſe bolder vices wanted 
4 Leſs impudente to gainſay what they did, 

« Than to perform it firſt.” | | 
where, as Dr. Johnſon has juſtly obſerved,” wanted ſhould be bad, or 
ieſt ſhould be more. Again, in Cymbeline : be it but to fortify 
her judgment, which elſe an eaſy battery might lay flat, for taking a 
beggar without 4% quality.” Here alſo Jeſs ſhould certainly be more. 

Again, in Macbeth: Wi 
„ Who cannot want the thought how monſtrous 
6c It was for Malcolm and for Donalbain 

<« To kill the gracious Duncan?“ 8 
Here unqueſtionably for cannot the poet ſhould have written can, See 
alſo Vol, VII. p. , 8.6 86. | 

If Lear is /eſs Knowing in the valuation of Goneril's deſert, than 
the is In the ſcanting of her duty, then ſhe knows better how to ſcant 
or be deficient in her duty, than he knows how to appretiate her deſert. 
Will any one maintain, that Regan meant to expreſs a hope that this 
would prove the caſe ? Te $6 Lp a a+ ” 

' Shakfpeare perplexed himſelf by placing the word /eſs before know ; 
for if he had written, «I hve Kobe chat you rather know how to 
make her ry leſs than it is, (to under-rate' it in your effimation) 


. 


than that ſhe at all knows how to ſcant her duty,” all would have 
been clear; but, by placing /eſs before ino, this meaning is deftroyed. 

Thoſe who imagine that this paſſage is accurately expreſſed as it now 
ſtands, deceive themſelves by this fallacy: in paraphraſing it, they 
always take the word /z/s out of its place, and connect it, or fome other 
fynonymous word, with the word deſert, Maron ' 
9 Say, Kc. This, as well as the following ſpeech, is omitted in 
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Of her confine: you ſhould be rul'd, and led 
By ſome diſcretion, that diſcerns your ſtate 
Batter than you yourſelf: Therefore, I pray you, 
That to our ſiſter you do make return; | 
Say, you have wrong'd her, fir, 

Lear. Aſk her forgiveneſs? - | 
Do you but mark how this becomes the houſe 1 | ; 
— daughters 1  confe/6 that 1 am old; 
Age is unneceſſary * : on thy knees 1 begs * 
That youll vouchſa ua me res Bd, and 1 fg. 


ibu 1 

x 12 ou but n the Howſh : 1 Is e. the oder of 
families) Tage relation- /WARrBURTON, | 

In The Tempeſt we have again nearly the ſame ſentiment 34 

« But O how oddly will it ſound , e 
« Muſt aſk my child forgiveneſs ? ALONE. 

Dr. Warbur tone Explanation may be: Tuppotted by the auen 
paſſage in Milton on Divorte, book li. ch. 16. — the reſtraint 
berec, who is not too thick-ſighted, may ſee how hurtful, os 
deſtructive, it is to the bouſe, the church, and commonwealth !” 

ToLLET. 

The old reading may 1 receive additional ſupport from the 
following paſſage in the Blind Beggur of Alexzndrla, t 598: 

« Come up to ſupper; it will Jerome he houſe Wonderful well, * 

Mr. Tollet has Rae furnimed me with the following extract from 
fir Thomas Smith's Commontvealth' of England, 4to. 1bot. chap, II. 
which has much the fame expreffion, ant * it. c They two 
pong er [yaa and wife] ruleth the houſe e houſe I call here, the 

the woman, their children, their i fervants 8800 and free, &c, 
SFEEVENS. 

Again, in Painter's «Palace of Pleaſure; «The gentleman” s Wife 
one day could not reftaine (beholding a ſtagzes head fet up in the gen- 
tleman's houſe) from bieakin into a laughter before his face, WK 
how that head berayte the houſe very well,” HeNDtk80N: , 

2 Age is unneceſlacy :] i. e. Old 15 2 has few Wants. JoussoW. 

This uſage of the mea i $ quite without example; and I 
believe my learned coadjutor has rather improved thah ex > the 
meaning of his author, who ſeems to Have defigned to lay no more 
than that it ſeems unntetſſury to children that the lives of — gen 
ſhould be prolonged. Age ts unnereſſary, may 1 227 AT e 2 4 
teſt. So, in The Om Law, by Maffinger; 

n our laws extend not td detert, eee, 5 a 
% But to un 55 ny and, ay ihe,” Pins Sap og 
« His are not ſuc EVEN. Fo 

_ Unneceſſaty in Læat's berg, Th ve, tneatis- JH Want no wires 

anable to procure them, * 75 EWHITT. 
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Reg. Good ſir, no more; holy ors get tricks : : 
Return you to my ſiſter. 
Lear. Never, Regan: | 


She hath abated me of half my trina; 
Look'd black upon me 3; ſtruck me with bus tongue, 


Mot ſerpent-like, upon the very heart 
All the ſtor'd vengeances of heaven fall 
On her ingrateful top! Strike her young bones, 
You taking airs, with lameneſs! Kd 
Corn. Fae; ſir, ſie! | 
Lear. You nimble lightnin 2 8 r blinding lane. 
Into her ſcornful eyes !: Infeck i her beauty, 
You fen-ſuck'd fogs, drawn 170 the e ſun, 
To fall and blaſt her foe 4 
Reg. O the bleſt gods? ; | 
So will you wiſh on me, when the raſh: mood; ia on?. 
Lear. No, Regan, thou ſhalt never have my curſe; 
= tender-hefted 2 1 hall not give 


100 cleudy or gloomy. See Milton a 
L So frown'd the mighty combatants, that bell 

« Grew darker. at. their frown.” =. \JonN $08. . / 

So, Holinſhed, vol. ill, p. 1157: 6 —The hl 3 repined, 
and hooked black."”* Toltzt. 

4 To fall and blaſt ber pride !] Thus 72 quarto : the folio reads 
not ſo well, to fall and 2 4 Jenxsox. 

Fall is, 1 think, uſed here as an active verb, — to humble 
or pull down. Ye Fen- ſuck 'd fogs, drawn from the earth by the powerful 
action of the fun, infect ber beauty, ſo as to fall and blaſt, i. e. humble 
and deſtroy, ber pride. Shakſpeare in other places uſes fall in an ative 
ſenſe. So, in Otbello: 


c Each drop ſhe falls v will | prove a ka 


bh Apia in Troilus and Calida: 


; make him fall . 6- 
Se . His creſt, that prouder 1 than blue ins bends," 


+ IP the old play of King Leir our poet found, 


0 Lever thought th X pride would have a fall.” Marton. 
S —evben the raſb moad is on.] Thus the folio. . The quartos read 
= == when the raſh, mood. per laps leaving the ſentence purpoſely 
niſhed. STEzVENs. © 
* Thy tender-hefted nature — Hefted ſeems to mean the ſame as 
heaved.” Tender-befted, i. e. whoſe boſom is agitated. by tender paſ- 
dans. The formation of ſuch a participle, I believe, cannot be dh 
3 matic 


© Thee | 
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Thee o ver to harſhneſs ; her eyes are fierce, but thine 
Do comfort, and not burn : *Tis not in thee 
To gradge my-pleaſures, to cut off my train, 
To bandy haſty words, to ſcant my fizes?, 
And, in concluſion, to oppoſe the bolt 
Againſt my coming in: thou better know'ſt 
The offices of nature, bond of childhood, 
Effects of courteſy, dues of gratitude ; 
Thy half o the kingdom halt mus not forgot, 
Wherein I thee endow'd. | 
Reg. Good fir, to'the purpoſe. [T] rempet within. 
Los Who put my man i' the ſtocks ? 
Corn, What trumpet's that ? 


Enter Steward: 


Reg. I know't, my ſiſter's: this approves her letter, 
That ſhe would ſoon be here.—Is your lady come? 

Lear. This is a ſlave, whoſe eaſy-borrow'd pride 
Dwells in the fickle grace of her he follows ;= — 
Out, varlet, from my fight! | 

Corn. What means your grace? 

Lear. Who ock*'d my ſervant? Regan, 1 have good 


ope 
Thou did'ft nor Winne oPt,—Whs comes here? O hea- 
| „ ech 


matically accounted fot. Shaklpeare uſes 17 for beavings in The 
Winter's Tale, Act II. Both the quartos however read, © tender-befled 
nature; which may mean a nature which' is governed by gentle diſ- 
poſitions, © Heſt is an old word fignifying command. So, in The Wars 
of Cyrus, &c. 1594: 

« Muft yield to beſt of others that be free.” 

Hefted is the reading of the folio. STzEvENS. | 

7 to ſcant my ſizes,] To contract my allowances or — 
ſettled. fon x son. 

A fizer is one of the loweſt rank of ſtudents at Cambridge, and lives 
on a ſtated allowance. 

Sizes are certain portions of bread, beer, or other victuals, which 
in public ſocieties are ſet down to the account of particular perſons: a 
word till uſed in colleges. So, in the Return from Parnaſſus, 1606: 

« You are one of the devil's fellow-commoners ; one that ſixeth the 
devil's butteries.”” STEEVENS. 

dee a * in Minſhew's Dictionary. TOLLET. 


Enter 


If you do love old men, if your ſweet ſway 
Allow obedience“, if yourſelves are old, PARC © 
Make it your cauſe ; ſend down, and take my part! 
Art not aſham' d to look upon this beard ﬀ= [o Gon, 
O, Regan, wilt thou take her by the hand? | 
Gon. Why not by the hand, fir? How have J offended ? 
All's not offence, that indiſeretion finds9;'/ Z 
And dotage terms, ſo, ohn S509 Iain, 
Tear. O, ſides, you are too tough! ! 
Will you yet hold How came my man i the ſtocks? 
Corn. I ſet him there, ſir: but his own diſorders 
Deſerv'd much leſs adyancement*.. 


"If you do love old men, if your ſeret ſubg 
| 1 w obedienct,—] 15 ra . 24 by irreſifiible autho- 
rity, that to allow ſigniſſes not only to permit, but to (#þþrowve, and 
has deſervedly replaced the old reading, which Dr..Warbarton hed 
changed into balloev obedience, not Rar Ire e 
The Lord alloweth the righteous, Pſalm xi. ver. 6. So, in 
Farewell to Follie, 1617: © TI allow thoſe pleaſing pbems of Guatzo, 
which begin, c. Again, Sir Tho, Netth's tratiflation of Plutarch, 
concerning the reception with which the death of Cæſar met: © they 
neither greatly reproved, nor ailowed the fat.” Dr. Warburton might 
have found the emendation which he propoſed, in Tate's alteration of 
Ning Lear, which was firſt publiſhed in 1687. STEEVENS. 

9 — that indiſcretion finds,] Finds is here uſed in the ſame ſenſe as 
when a jury is ſaid to Fd a billy to which it is an allufion, Our au- 
thor again uſes the ſame word in the ſame ſenſe in-Hamler, Act v. ſeit 
„ Why tis found ſo.“  EvWAR Ds. at 07G 9 7 
To fd is little more than to think. The French uſe their word 
trouver in the ſame ſenſe, and we ſtill ſay Ind time tedious, or 1 Ind 
company troubleſome, without thinking on a jury. STE EvTIS. 

: — much leſs advancement.] The word advancement is ironically 
uſed for conſpicuouſneſs of puniſhment ;- as we now ſay, @ man ii ad- 
vanced to the pillory. We ſhould read: no 25 
but His OWN diforders - Nm 10.227 el de 

Dtieſervd much more advancement. Joun#0Ne  - 15 
By leſs advancement is meant, « ill worſe or more diſgraceful ſitua- 
tion : a fituation not ſo reputable; Prey, rr, 
Cornwall certainly means, that Kent's diſorders had entitled him 
to even a poſt of leſs honout chan the ſtocks, 8 TKP . 


«5 PETS; 


ecting the ſcripture expreſſion, . 
reene's 
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Lear. You! did you? | | „ 
Reg. I pray you, father, being weak, ſeem ſo ?. 
If, till the expiration of your month, 
You will return and ſojourn with my ſiſter, 
Diſmiſſing half your train, come then to me; 
am now from home, and out of that proviſion 
Which ſhall be needful for your entertainment. 
Lear. Return to her, and fifty men diſmiſs*'d ? 
No, rather I abjure all roofs, and chooſe ; 
To wage againſt the enmity o' the air; 
To be a comrade with the wolf and owl, _ 
Neceſſity's ſharp pinch !—Return with her? 
Why, the hot · blooded France, that dowerleſs took 
Our youngeſt born, I could as well be brought 
To knee his throne, and, ſquire- like, penſion beg 
To keep baſe life + afoot ;—Return with her? 
perſuade me rather to be ſlave and ſumpter5 | 
To this deteſted groom. - [/ocoking on theSteward, 
Gon, At your choice, fir. , GK 22 30 | 
Lear. Now I pr'ythee, daughter, do not make me mad; 
I will not trouble thee, my child; farewel: 9g 
We'll no more meet, no more ſee one another: 
But yet thou art my fleſh, my blood, my daughter; 
Or, rather, a diſeaſe that's in my fleſh, 
2 ] pray you, father, being weak, ſeem ſo.] The meaning is | 
you be. a Fee & . Jonnecx: 5 
3 No, rather J abjure all roofs, and chooſe ET \ 
To wage againſt the enmity o the air; 
To be a comrade with the wolf and owl, | 2 
Neceſſity's ſharp pinch ! | To wage is often uſed abſolutely without 
7 word war after it, and yet Knies to make war, as before in this 
play: . , . 
My life I never held but as a pawn 
To wage againſt thine enemies, 3 
The words neceſſity's ſparp pinch! appear to be the reflection of Lear 
on the wretched fort of 5 brain he had deſcribed in the preceding 
lines. STEEVENSs _ 4's 
4 —baſe life—] i. e. In a ſervile ſtate. Ion xsOoR. 5 
Sand ſumpter —] Sumpter is a horſe that carries neceſſaries on 
3 journey, STEEVENS. Sri wt ond fr 
Which 
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Which I muſt needs call mine: thou art a boil 5, 
A plague-fore, an emboſſed carbuncle /, 
In my corrupted blood. But I'll not chide eee, 
Let ſhame come when it will, I do not call it: | 
I do not bid the thunder-bearer ſhoot, 
Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove : 
Mend, when thou canſt ; be better, at thy leiſure : 
I can be patient; I can ſay with Regan, 
I, and my hundred knights. 
| Reg. Not altogether ſo, fir ; 
J look'd not for you yet, nor am provided 
For your fit welcome: Give ear, ſir, to my ſiſter; 
For thoſe that mingle reaſon with your paſſion, 
Muſt be content to think you old, and o— 
But ſhe knows what ſhe does. | 
Lear. Is this well ſpoken now ? 
Reg. I dare avouch it, fir; What, fift . 
Is it not well? What ſhould you need of more ? 
Yea, or ſo many? ſith that both charge and danger 
8 *gainſt ſo great a number? How, in one houſe, 
Should man y people, under two commands, 
Hold 3 Tis hard; almoſt impoſſible. 
Gon. Why might not you, my lord, receive attendance 
From thoſe that ſhe calls ſervants, as; from mine ? | 
Ne. * not, my lord? If then they chanc'd to flack 


=== 


2 7 ' 


hy — — NI YA 


We could” een Be them: If you will come to me, 
(For now I ſpy a danger,) 1 entreat you 
To bring but five and twenty; to no more 
Will I give place, or notice. 
Tear. I gave you all— 
Reg. * in good time you gave it. 


6 — thou art a boil, &c. The word in the old copies is written 
byle, and all the modern editors have too ſtrictly followed them, The 
miſtake aroſe from the word hoi being often pronounced as if written 
bile. In the folio, we find in Coriolanus the ſame falſe ſpelling as here: 

«6 ——— Byles [boils] and plagues | 
cc Plaſter Kr. o'er!” MALONE. 


7 =emboſled —— Emboſſed is — gun. * 
Lear , 
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Lear. Made you my guardians, my depoſitaries; 
But kept a reſervation to be follow*d | | 
With ſuch a number: What, muſt I come to you 
With five and twenty, Regan? ſaid you ſo? | . 
Reg. And ſpeak it again, my lord; no more with me, 
Lear. Thoſe wicked creatures yet do look well-favour'd, 
When others are more wicked“; not being the worſt, 
Stands in ſome rank of praiſe ; —[*]I go with thee ; 
L Goneril, 
Thy fifty yet doth double five and twenty, 
And thou art twice her love. 
Gon, Hear me, my lord; | 8 
What need you five and twenty, ten, or five, 
To follow in a houſe, where twice fo many 
Have a command to tend you? 
Reg. What need one? Ct 
Lear, O, reaſon not the need: our baſeſt beggars 
Are in the pooreſt thing ſuperfluous : 
Allow not nature more than nature needs, 
Man's life is cheap as beaſt's: thou art a lady; 
If only to go warm were gorgeous, 
Why, nature needs not what thou gorgeous wear'ſt, 
Which ſcarcely keeps thee warm. — But, for true need, — 
You heavens, give me that patience, patience I need“! 
You ſee me here, you gods, a poor old man“, 
As full of grief as age; wretched in both! 
If it be you that ſtir theſe daughters' hearts 
Againſt their father, fool me not ſo much 
To bear it tamely; touch me with noble anger! 
O, let not women's weapons, water-drops, 


8 — wicked creatures yet do look wwell-favour'd, | | 
en others are more wicked ;] A ſimilar thought occurs in u- 
beline, Act V. | 
6 it is 1 N 
That all the abhorred things o' the earth amend, 
cc By being worſe than they.“ STEEVENS. | 
The proper pointing of this paſlage was ſuggeſted by Mr. Tyrwhitt. 
. Fe 1 MALONEs 
— patience, patience I need /] I believe the word patience was 
repeated inadvertently by the compoſitor. MAL. | 
Poor old man,] The guarto has, poor old fellow. Jonn 92 
i 
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Stain my man's cheeks No, you unnatural hags, 

I will have ſuch revenges on you both, 

That all the world ſhall—I will do ſuch things, — 

What they are, yet I know not * ; but they ſhall be 
The terrors of the earth. You think, I'll weep ; 

No, I'll not weep :— | 

I have full cauſe of weeping ; but this heart 

Shall break into a hundred thouſand flaws “, 

Or ere I'll weep :—O, fool, I ſhall go mad! 


, 


| Exeunt LRA R, GLosTER, KEN T, and Fool. 


Corn. Let us withdraw, *twill be a ſtorm. 8 
| Ns [Storm heard at a di ſtance. 
Reg. This houſe is little; the old man and his people 
Cannot be well beſtow/ d. | 
Gon. N own blame; he hath put himſelf from 
reſt?, | 
And muſt needs taſte his folly. 
Reg. For his particular, I'll recejve him gladly, 
But not one follower. N 
Gon, So am I purpos'd. 
Where is my lord of Gloſter ? 


Re-enter Glos r ER. 


Corn. Follow'd the old man forth: he is return'd- 


Glo. The king is in high rage. 


1 Iwill do ſuch things,. 
M bat they are, yet I know not; ; 
magnum eſt quodcunque paravi, 
Quid fit, adhuc dubito, Ovid. Met. lib. Vip 
w—— haud quid fit ſcio, 
Sed grande quiddam eft, Senecæ Thyeſtes. 
Let ſuch as are unwilling to allow that copiers of nature muſt occaſion- 
ally uſe the ſame thoughts and expreſſions, remember, that of both 


© theſe authors there were early tranſlations, STEEVENS» 


2 into @ bundred thouſand flaws,] A flaw ſignifying a crack ar 
other ſimilar imperfection, our authour, with his accuſtomed licence, 
uſes the word here for a ſmall broken particle, So again, in the fifth act: 

& ——- But his fJaw'd heart | 

c Burſt ſmilingly. MALoNE. | 

3 —he bath put bimſelf from reft,] The perſonal pronoun was ſup- 
plied by Sir Thomas Hanmer. He hath was formerly contracted thus; 
Hath ; and hence perhaps the miſtake. The ſame error has, I think, 
happened in Meaſure for Meaſure, See Vol. II. p. 24, n. 8. 2 
* an 
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Corn. Whither is he going? 
Glo. He calls to horſe +? but will I know not whither. 
Corn, Tis beſt to give him way; he leads himſelf, 
Gon, My lord, entreat him by no means to ſtay. 
Glo. Alack; the night comes on, and the bleak winds 
Do ſorely ruffle 5 ; for many miles about | 
There's ſcarce a buſh. | 
Reg, O, fir, to wilful men, 
The injuries, that they themſelves procure, 
Muſt be their ſchool-maſters: Shut up your doors; 
He is attended with a deſperate train 
And what they may incenſe him to“, being apt 
To have his ear abus'd, wiſdom bids fear. 
Corn. Shut up your doors, my lord; *tis a wild night; 
My Regan counſels well: come out o' the ſtorm, | Exeunt. 


——— —— ad * 2 — — — 


ACT Ill. SCENE. I. 
A Heath. | 


4 form is heard, with thunder and lightning. Enter 
 Kernr, anda Gentleman, meeting. 


Kent, Who's here, beſide foul weather? 

Gent, One minded like the weather, moſt unquietly. 

Kent. I know, you? Where's the king ? 

Cent. Contending with the fretful element *: 
Bids the wind blow the earth into the ſea, | 
Or ſwell the curled waters *bove the main /, 


| That 
4 Whither is be going ? | 
Glo. He calls to borſe;] Omitted in the quartos. STEEvENs. 
Do farely ruffle. ] Thus the folio, The quartos read, Do ſorely 
ryſſel, i. e. ruſtla. STERVENS. 2 | 
Ruffle is certainly the true reading. A rufler in our authour's time 
was a noiſy, boiſterous, ſwaggerer. Mal. oN. 
_ * —incenſe bim to, —] To incenſe is here, as in other places, to 
inſtigate. MALonz. 
o —tbe fretful element: ] i. e. the air. Thus the quartos; for 
which the editor of the folio fubſtituted element. MALONE. 
7 Or ſevell the curled weters *bowe the main, ] The main ſeems to 
lignify here the main land, the continent. So, in Bacon s War with 
| FS Spain ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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That things might change, or ceaſe: tears his white 


hair“; 


Which the impetuous blaſts, with eyeleſs rage, 


Catch in their fury, and make nothing of: 


Strives in his little world of man to out- ſcorn 
The to- and - fro-conflicting wind and rain. 
This night, wherein the cub-drawn bear would couch“, 


The lion and the belly-pinched wolf . 


Keep their fur dry, unbonneted he runs, 
And bids what will take all. 

Kent. But who is with him? 

Gent. None but the fool; who labours to out -jeſt 
His heart- ſtruck injuries, 


Spain e *©In 1589, we turned challengers, and invaded the main of 
Spain.“ ; | 
This interpretation ſets the two objects of Lear's deſire in proper 
oppoſition to each other. He wiſhes for the deſtruction of the world, 


either by the winds blowing the land into the waters, or raiſing the 


waters ſo as to overwhelm the land. STEEvENS. 
So, in Troilus and Creſſida : 
_—_— 7... | 
c Should lift their boſoms higher than the bores, 
«© And make a ſop of all this ſolid globe.” 
The main is again uſed for the land, in Hamlet : 4 
& Goes it againſt tbe main of Poland, fir?” MAL ONE. 

3 tears bis white hair ;] The fix following: verſes were omitted in 
all the late editions: I have replaced them from the firſt, for they are 
certainly Shakſpeare's. Por R. | 

The firſt folio ends the ſpeech at change or ceaſe, and begins again at 
Kent's queſtion, But obo is wvith bim? The whole ſpeech is forcible, 
but too long for the occaſion, and properly retrenched. JokNsox. 
9 This night, wherein the cub-drawn bear would ana, Cub-drawn 
has been explained to ſignify drawn by nature to its young; whereas it 
means, whoſe dugs are drawn dry by its young, For no animals leave 
their dens by nighe but for prey. So that the meaning is, that even 
hunger, and the ſupport of its young, would not force the bear to lea 


His den in ſuch a night. WarBurTON., VE. | 


| Shakſpeare has the ſame image in As yo like it: 
“ A lioneſs, wvith udders all dragon dry, 
& Lay couching —,” | 
Again, Tbidem : V 
Food to the ſuck'd and hungry lioneſs," STEEvVENS- 
| | | Kent. 


 ſnuff;” and in Stanyhurſt's Virgil, 1582 
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Kent. Sir, I do know you; | I rein 
And dare, upon the warrant of my art, 
Commend a dear thing to you. There is diviſion, 
Although as yet the face of it be cover'd' Ti 
With mutual cunning, *twixt Albany and Cornwall; 
Who have (as who have not“, that their great ſtars 
Thron'd and ſet high?) ſervants, who ſeem no leſs ; 
Which are to France the ſpies and ſpeculations 
Intelligent of our ſtate ; what hath been ſeen3, 
Either in ſnuffs and packings * of the dukes ; 
Or the hard rein which both of them have borne 
Againſt the old kind king; or ſomething deeper, 
Whereof, perchance, theſe are but furniſhings 5 ;z— _ 
But, true it is®, from France there comes a power 
we 36, ant $055 wengi Into 
1 non the warrant of my art,] On the ſtrength of that art or 
ſkill, which teaches us ** to find the mind's conſtruction in the face. 
The paſſage in Macbeth from which I have drawn this paraphraſe, in 
which the word art is again employed in the ſame ſenſe, confirms the 
reading of the quartos. The folio reads upon the warrant of my note: 
i. e. ſays Dr. Johnſon, © my obſervation of your character. MAL ONE. 
2 Who bade (as who bave not,—) The eight ſubſequent verſes were 


* 


degraded by Mr. Pope, as unintelligible, and to no purpoſe. For my 


part, I ſee nothing in them but what is very eaſy to be underſtood ; 
and the lines ſeem abſolutely neceſſary to clear up the motives upon 
which France prepared his invaſion : nor without them is the ſenſe of 
the context complete. THEOBALD. | „ 

The quartos omit theſe lines,. STEEVENS. Fae ER 

3 — what bath been ſeen, | What follows, are the circumſtances in 
the ſtate of the kingdom, of which he ſuppoſes the ſpies gave France 
the intelligence. STEEVENS. | . 

4 Either in ſnuffs or packings — hy friday diſlikes, and packings 
underhand contrivances. So, in King Henry NV. P. I. © Took it in 


&« With two gods packing one woman filly to cozen.“ 

We ſtill talk of packing juries, and Antony ſays of Cleopatra, that 
ſhe has ( pack'd cards with Czfar.” STEEVENS,.,. __ 

5 are but furniſhings ;] Furniſpings are what we now call colours, 
external pretences. Jon N %⏑ . Es en : 
A furniſh anciently fignified a ſample. So, in the Preface to Greene's 
Groatſworth of Wit, 162 1: „ To lend the world a furniſh of wit, ſhe 
lays her own to pawn. STEEVENS, e 8 

6 But true it is, c.] In the old editions are the five following lines 
which I have inſerted in the text, which ſeem neceſſary to the plot, as 

vr, ENTT DS "MP | a preparatory 
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Into this ſcatter'd kingdom; who already, 
Wiſe in our negligence, have ſecret feet 

In ſome of our beſt ports“, and are at point 
To ſhew their open banner. Now to you: 

If on my credit you dare build ſo far 7 
To make your ſpeed to Dover, you ſhall find 
Some that will thank you, making juſt report 
Of how unnatural and bemadding ſorrow _ 

The king hath cauſe to plain. ; 


a preparatory to the arzival of the French army with Cordelia in Act IV. 
How both theſe, and a whale ſcene between Kent and this gentleman 
in the fourth act, came to be left out in all the later editions, I can- 
not tell; they depend upon each other, and very much contribute to 
clear that incident, Pop rz. Wi 
This ſpeech, as it now ſtands, is collected from two editions: the 
eight lines, degraded by. Mr. Pope, are found in the folio, not in the 
quartq; the following lines incloſed in crotchets are in the quarto, not 
in the folio. So that if the ſpeech be read with omiſſion of the former, 
it will ſtand deen to the firſt edition ; and if the former are read, 
and the lines that follow them omitted, it will then ſtand according to 
the ſecond. The ſpeech is now tedious, becauſe it is formed by a coa- 
Iition of both. The ſecond edition is generally beft, and was probably 
neareſt to Shakſpeare's laſt copy, but in this pail; e the firſt js prefer. 
able; for in the folio, the meſlenger is ſent, ns not why, he 
knows not whither. I ſuppoſe Shakſpeare thought his plot opened 
rather too early, and made the alteration to veil the event from the 
audience; but truſting too much to himſelf, and full of a fingle pur- 
poſe, he did not accommodate his new lines ta the reſt of the { 
cartered means divided, unſettled, diſunited. Jon xsox, 
. 7 —» have ſecret feet 1 alin | 

"In ſomeof our beſt ports,] Theſe lines, as has been obſerved, are not 
in the foljo. Qparto A reads ſecret 71 quarto B. ſecret feet. 1 

ve adopted the latter reading, which I ſuppoſe was uſed in the ſenſe 

— footing, and is ſtrongly confirmed by a paſſage ip this act: 
6 Theſe injuries the king now beats, will be revenged home; there is 
part of a powver already footed ; we mult incline to the king.” Again, 

n Cortolanys : | 5 | „ | 
„ Why, thou Mars, LIl tell thee, 
„ We have a power on foot.” MALONE» 

One of the quaxtos (for therg are two that differ from each other, 
though printed in the ſame year, and forthe ſame printer) reads fecrs 
feet.” Perhaps the author wrote ſecret fagty i. e, footing, So, ina 
following ſcans: | 250 
5 20 — what confederacy have you with the traitors 

Late footed in the kingdom? STEEVENS, 


I am 


KING LEAR. _ 

I am a gentleman of blood and breeding; 
And, from ſome knowledge and aſſurance, offer 
This office to you.] 3 No” 

Gent. I will talk further with you. 

Kent. No, do not. 
For confirmation that I am much more 
Than my out wall, open this purſe, and take 
What it contains: If you ſhall ſee Cordelia, 
(As fear not but you ſhall “,) ſhew her this ring; 
And ſhe will tell you who your fellow is 
That yet you do not know. Fie on this ſtorm ! 
I will go ſeek the king. | 

Gent, Give me your hand: Have you no more to ſay ? 

Kent. Few words, but, to effect, more than all yet; 
That, when we have found the king, (iti which your pain 
That way; I'll this? ;) he that firſt lights on him, 
Holla the other. [Exeunt feverally. 


e eee 
Another part of the heath. Storm ftill. 
Enter Luan and Fool, 
Lear. Blow, wind, and crack your cheeks?! rage! 
You cataracts, and hurricanos, ſpout | 
Till you have drench' d our Reeples, drown'd e 
e ent You 
As fear nor but you ſpall, )] Thus quarto B and the follo. Quarto 
A—As doubt not nt pet yori Maronr. . 5 
8 .— the king, (in which your pain 
That way; Ill this; ) be that firſt," &c.] Thus the folio, The 
late readings e e eee | 
— por whick you take ee 
That way, I this.. — | 
vas not genuine. The quartos reads 
That when we have found the king, 
He this way, you that, he that firſt lights 
| + On him, hoftowe the other. STI VEB. 
9 Blow, wind, and crack your |cheeks 1] Thus the quartss. The 
folio has bi. The poet, as Mr. Maſon tas obſerved in a note on 
The Tempeſt, was here thinking of the common tepreſentation of the 
winds, which he might have found in many books of his own time. 
$0 again, as the ſame gentleman has obſerved, in Trollus and Creſſida: 
A » ; P p 2 66 low, 
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You ſulphurous and thought-executing fires *, 
Vaunt-couriers * to oak-cleaving thunder-bolts, 
Singe my white head! And thou all-ſhaking thunder, 
Strike flatꝭ the thick rotundity oꝰ the — 3 3 
Crack nature's moulds “, all germens ſpill at once s, 
That make ingrateful man! 1815 | 
Fool. O nuncle, court holy-water® in a dry houſe is 
better than this rain-water out o' door. Good nuncle, 
in, and aſk thy daughters bleſſing; here's a night pities 


neither Wiſe men nor fools. 


44 Blow, villain, till thy ſphered bias cheek 
cc Outſwell che cholick of puff d Aguilon.” | 
Wee find the ſame alluſion in Kempe's Nine daies wwonder, &c. quatto, 
1600: f he ſevells preſently, like one of the four winds.” Maroxe, 
1 —thougbt-executing —] Doing execution with rapidity equal to 
ought. JonunsoNs ', 2 Pr by 
2 Vaunt-couriers to oak-cleaving thundey-bolts,} Avant couriers, Fr, 
This phraſe is not unfamiliar to other writers of Shakſpeare's time. 


It originally meant the foremoſt ſcouts of an army. So, in Jarvis 


Markham's Engliſh Arcadia, 1607: *©'— as ſoon as the firſt vancurrer 
encountered him face to face. Again, in The Tragedy of Mariam, 1613: 
« Might to my death but the vaunt-currier prove.” STE. 
In The Tempeſt © Jove's lightnings” are termed more familiarly, 
446 the precurſors r. 
4 O' the dreadful thunder-claps . MAL Ox. 
© I Strike flat, &c.] The quarto reads—Smite flat. STEEVENS. 
4 Crack nature's moulds, all germens ſpill at once, ] Crack nature's 


| mould, and ſpill all the ſeeds of matter, that are hoarded within it. 


Obr author not only uſes the ſame thought again, but the word that 
aſcertains my explication, in The Winter's Tale: 


e Let nature cruſh the ſides o' the earth together, 


5 « And mar the ſeeds within.“ TuEZOBALD. 
So, in Macbeth ez e 7 
& Of nature's permens tumble altogether.” “ STETV INS. 
S -- ſpill at once, ] To ſpill is to deſtroy. Soy in Gower De Con- 
Feſfione Amantis, lib. iv. fol, 67: 3 
« So as T ſhall myſelf ſpill.T SYEE VES. 

court boly-wpater==] Ray, among his. proverbial phraſes, p. 184, 

mentions court boly-water to mean fair words. The French have the 


ſame phraſe, Fai benite de cour; fair empty words. Chambaud's 


Dictionary. STEEL. . 
Cotgrave in his Dict. 1611, defines Eau benite de cour, ic court bolie 


- 


Water; compliments, faire words, flattering ſpeeches,” &c. See allo 


Florio's Italian Dict. 1598 : © Mantcellizare, To flatter, to claw, to 
give one court bolie-water.” MALONE, 5 ” 
| | 3 | ears 
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Lear. Rumble thy bellyfull! Spit, fire! ſpout, rain! 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters: . 
tax not you, you elements, with unkindneſs, 5 
I never gave you kingdom, call'd you children, 
You owe me no ſubſcription? ; why then let fall 
Your horrible pleaſure ; here I ſtand, your ſlave, 
A poor, infirm, weak, and deſpis d old man 
But yet I call _ ſervile miniſters, 
That have with two pernicious daughters Join'd 
Your high-engender'd battles, *gainſt a head 
So old and white as this. O! O! *tis foul?! 
Fool. He that has a houſe to put his head in, has a. 
good head-piece. 
+ The cod. piece that will houſe, 
Before the head has any, 
The head and he ſhall louſe ;j— 
So beggars marry many . 
The man that makes his toe © 
What he his heart ſhould 2 
Shall of a corn cry woe®, . 
And turn his ſleep to wake. 


—for there was never yet fair women, but ſhe ado” 
mouths in a glaſs. ve A 
Enter Ciks; | 


Lear. No, I will be the pattern of all patience, | 
I will ſay nothing ®. | 


6 You owe me 40 fubſcription 3] Subſeription for obedience. Wax x. 

See p. 507, n. 2, MALONE« 

So, in Rowley's Search for Money, 160g, p. 17 1 4 — which rebellious 
man now ſecing, (or rather indeed too ü to him) inclines to a 
his heſts, yields no Subſcriptions nor will he be commanded by any other 
power - Gi RED. | 

7 — *tis foul !] Shameful; diſhonourable. Jon non. 

So beggars marry many. +] i. e. A beggar marries a wife and lice. 

JOHNSON 

2 cry Woez ] i i. e. be grieved, or pained. So, I in X. Ric 4 III. 
& You live, that ſhall cry vpe for this hereafter,” MALONEs 
Ne, I w_ be the pattern of al atience, 

ſpeaking of 
But he, the myrrour of mild patience, : 

6 Puts up all wrongs, and never gives reply.“ STzRVENS./ 


. * 3 Kent. 


us, in the old es play, 
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Kent, Who's thexke? _ dara uw 
Fool. Marry, here's grace, and a cod - piece; that's, 

a wiſe man, and a fool “. 


Kent. Alas, fir, are you here? things that love night, 


Love not ſuch nights as theſe ; the wrathful ſkies 
Gallow the very wanderers of the dark“, | 
And make them N their caves: Since I was man, 
Such ſheets of fire, ſuch burſts of horrid. thunder, 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard: man's nature cannot carry 
The affliction, nor the fears. 
Lear. Let the great Arche 3 
That keep this dreadful pother © o'er our heads, 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch, 
That haſt within thee undivulged crimes, | 
Unwhipp'd of juſtice : Hide thee, thou bloody hand; 
Thou perjur'd, and thou ſimular man of virtue 
That art inceſtuous: Caitiff, to pieces ſhake, 
That under covert and convenient ſeeming 7 


1 —grace, and a cod-plece;] In Shakſpeare's time “ the king's | 


grace was the uſual expreffion. In the latter phraſe, the ſpeaker 
perhaps alludes to an old notion cancerning fools, See Vol. VII. 
p- 132, n. 7. MaALoONE. 


2 — and a cod- piece; that's, a wiſe man and a fool. ] Alluding per- 


haps to the ſaying of a contemporary wit; that there is no diſcretion 
| below the girdle, STkEvans LO 
3 — are you here ] The quartos read—fit.yow here? STEzvrns, 
4 Gallow the very wanderers of the dark, ] So, in Venus and Adonis: 
| « —*ftonjſh'd. as night-wanderers are, MAtons, 
© Gatllow, a weſt- country word, ſignifies to ſcare or frighten. Wazs. 
So, the Somerſetſhire proverb: “ The dunder do gally the beans.” 
Beans are vulgarly ſuppoſed to ſhoot np faſter: after thunder. ſtorms. 


Nr RN | | ern,, 
far.] So the folio: the Tater editions read, with the quarts, 
force 3 leſs elegantly. Jonnso0Nes  - . ; 
6 — this dreadful pother —] Thus one of the quartas and the folio, 
The other quarto reads thun e d. F 
The reading in the text, however, is an expreſſion common to others. 
So, in the Scornfut Lady of B. and Fletcher: n 
% faln out with their meat, and Rep? à pudder. STEBV- 
7 That under covert and convenient ſeeming,} Convenient needs not 
be underſtood in any other than its uſual and proper ſenſe ; accammedate 
to the preſent purpoſe; ſuitable to a —_ Conwenient ſeeming is ap- 
Pearance ſuch, as may promote his purgoſe to deſtroy. Jane, 10 


* * 
- * * 


— 


t 
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Haſt practis'd on man's life !—Cloſe pent- up guilts, 
Rive your concealing continents 5, and cry 
Theſe dreadful ſummoners grace 9,—-l am a man, 
More ſinn'd againſt, than ſinning. 41 

Kent. Alack, bare-headed *! | 
Gracious my lord, hard by here is a hovels | 
Some friendihip will it lend you gainſt the tempeſt; - 
Repoſe you there : while I to this hard houſe, = 
(More hard than is the ftone whereof tis rais'd ; 
Which even but now, demanding after you, 
Deny'd me to come in, ) return, and force 


5 — concealing continents, ] Continent ſtands for that which von- 
tains or incloſes. JoHN80Ns p 3 
Thus in Antony and Cleopatra: e 
« Heart, once be ſfronger than thy continent“! | | 
Again, in Chapman's tranſlation of the XIIch Book of Homer's 


oh: 
c J told our pilot that paſt other men | 
« Hs moſt muſt bear firm ſpirits, fince he ſway'd 
66 The continent that all our ſpirits convey*d,”” &c. 
The quartos read, concealed centers. SrEE VERS. 
9 — and cry x : 
_ Theſe dreadful ſuramoners-grace.] Summoners are here the officers 
that ſummon offenders before a proper tribunal. SEE VIX S. 

1 find the ſame expreſſion in a treatiſe publiſhed long before this pla 
was written: „ they ſeen to brag mak of the ſtrange events whic 
follow for the moſt part after blazing ſtarres, as if they were the ſum- 
moners of God to call princes to the ſeat of judgment.” Defenſative 

againſt the poiſon of ſuppoſed prophecies, 158 1. Malo E. 

i [ama wen. Oedipus, in Sophocles, repreſents himſelf in the 
ſame light. Oedip. Colon. v. 258. 5 
ray tgya e 

Hero dor £54 pnnnoy if FeIgaxora TYN WAIT. 1 

2 Alack, bare-beaded /] Kent's faithful attendance on the old king, 
28 well as that of Perillus, in the old play which preceded Shakſpeare's, 
is founded on an hiftorical fact. Lear, ſays Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
** when he betook himſelf to his youngeſt daughter in Gaul, waited 
before the city where ſhe reſided, while he ſent a meſſenger to if form 
her of the miſery he was fallen into, and to defire her relief to a father 
that ſuffered both hunger and nakednefs, Cordeilla was ſtartled at 
the news, and wept bitterly, and with tears aſked him, how many | 
men her father had with him. The meflenger anſwered he had none 
but ane man, who had been his armour-bearer, and was ſtaying with 
him without the town.” Marone © © 3 


584 KING LEAR. 
Their ſcanted courteſy. 7 
Lear. My wits begin to turn, — 
Come on, my boy: How doſt, my boy ? Art cold ? 
I am cold myſelf. —Where is this ſtraw, my fellow! 
The art of our neceſſities is ſtrange, 5 
That can make vile things precious. Come, your hovel. 
Poor fool and knave, I have one part in my heart 
That's ſorry yet for thee 3. By . 
Fool. He that has a little tiny wit,— 
| With heigh, ho, the wind and the rain,— 
Muft make content with his fortunes fit; 
For the rain it raineth every day. 
Lear. True, my good boy. — Come, bring us to this 
hovel. . [Exeunt LEAR and KENT. 
Fool. This is a brave night to cool a courtezan *,—1'l! 
ſpeak a prophecy ere I go: | 
When prieſts are more in word than matter ; 
When eee mar their malt with water; 
When nobles are their tailors? tutors 5 ; 
No hereticks burn'd, but wenches' ſuitors : 
To When every caſe in law is right; 
No ſquire in debt, nor no poor knight; 
When ſlanders do not live in tongues ; 
Nor cut-purſes come not to throngs ; 
When uſurers tell their gold 1” the field; 
And bawds and whores do churches build ;— 
'Then ſhall the realm of Albion 
Come to great confuſion 7. 
| Then 
3 That's ſorry yet, &c. ] The old quartos read, 5 
That ſorrowos yet for thee, STEVENS. 8 
4 This is a brave night, &c.] This ſpeech is not in the quartos. 
88 STEEVENS» 

S When nobles are their tailors' tutors;] i. e. invent faſhions for 
them. WarznurTON. | [af 0" 4a ? 

6 No bereticks burn'd, but wenc bes ſuitors ;] The diſeaſe to which 
wwenches" ſuitors are particularly expoſed, was called in Shakſpeare's 
time the brenning or burning. JonxsOoN. 

7 Then ſhall the realm of Albion | | + 

Come to great confuſion. } Theſe lines are taken from Chaucer. 
Puttenham, Wo hls (1 of P oer, 1 589, quotes them as —_— 


Then comes the time, who lives to ſee it, 
That going ſhall be us'd with feet“. 91 

This prophecy Merlin ſhall make; for I live before his 
time. | | [ Exit, 


S EN E II. 


A Room in Gloſter's Caſtle. 


Enter GLosTER, and EDMUND. 


Gle. Alack, alack, Edmund, I like not this unnatural 
dealing: When I deſired their leave that I might pity 
him, they took from me the uſe of mine own houſe ; 
charged me, on pain of their perpetual diſpleaſure, 
neither to ſpeak of him, entreat for him, nor any way 
ſuſtain him, Fo: e 

Zam. Moſt ſavage, and unnatural! 

Glo. Go to; ſay you nothing: There is diviſion be- 
tween the dukes ; and a worſe matter than that: I have 
received a letter this night ;—'tis dangerous to be ſpoken; 
—[ have lock*d the letter in my cloſet: theſe injuries 
the king now bears will be revenged home ; there is part 
of a power already footed : we muft incline to the king. 


I will ſeek him, and privily relieve him: go you, and 


c When faith fails in prieſtes ſaws, 

&« And lords heſts are holden for laws, 

« And robbery is tane for purchaſe, 

« And letchery for ſolace, 
“ Then ſhall the realm of Albion | 
c Be brought to great confuſion,” STESEVENS» 

8 Then comes the time, &c.] This couplet Dr. Warburton tranſpoſed, 
and placed after the fourth line of this prophecy, The four lines, © ben 
prieſts,” &c. according to his notion, are & a ſatirical deſcription of the 
preſent manners, as future; and the fix lines from M ben every caſe 
—to churches build, © a ſatirical deſcription of future manners, which 
the corruption of the preſent would prevent from ever happening. His 
conception of the firſt four lines is, I think, juſt : but inſtead of his far- 
fetched conceit relative to the other fix lines, I ſhould rather call them 
an ironical, as the preceding are a ſatirical, deſcription of the time 
in which our poet lived. The tranſpoſition recommended by this cri. 
tick and adopted in the late editions, is in my opinion as unneceſſary, 
as it is unwarrantable, MALONE» | & £45 4 e 
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586 KING LE AR. 
maintain talk with the duke, that my charity be not of 
him perceived: If he aſk for me, I am ill, and gone to 

bed. If I die for it, as no lefs is threaten'd me, the 
king my old maſter muſt be relieved. There is ſome 
ſtrange thing toward, Edmund; pray you, be careful. 

Exit 
Eam. This * forbid thee, ſhall the duke 

| Inſtantly know ; and of that letter too ;— 

This ſeems a fair deferving, and muſt draw me 

That which my father loſes; no leſs than all: 

The younger riſes, when the old doth fall. [ Exit, 


SCENE Iv. 
. part of the heath, with a hovel. 


Enter Lrar, Kenrt, and Fool. 


Kent. Here is the place, my lord ; lord, enter: 
The tyranny of the ou night's wo rongh 
For nature to endure. [ Storm il. 
Lear. Let me alone. Cs 
Kent. Good my lord, enter here. 
Tear. Wilt break my heart? | 
Kent. I'd rather break mine own : Good my lord, enter, 
Lear. er think'ſt 'tis much, that this contentious 
rm 
Invades us to the ſkin: ſo tis to thee; 
But where the greater malady is fix d, 
The leſſer is ſcarce feltꝰ . Thou'dſt hun a bear: 
But if thy flight lay toward the raging ſea, 
Thouꝰ dſt = the bear i the mouth, When the mind's 
Ce, 


| Þ But where the greater malady is 


The leffer is ſcarce felt. } So, ee K aery Queen, b. I. c. vi. 


«© He leſſer pangs can bear who hath endur'd the chief. 
STELVENS. 
» —raging ſes,} Such is the reading of that which appears to be 
the elder of the two quartos. Tha neee a 
roaring zag STEVENS. Th 
a 2 
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The body's delicate: the tempeſt in my mind 
Doth from my ſenſes take all feeling elſe, 
dare what beats there.—Filial ingratitude! 
[s it not as this mouth ſhould tear this hand, 
For lifting food to't ?—But I will puniſh home 
No, I will no more.— In fuch a night 
To ſhut me out Pour on; I will endure ? 
In ſuch a night as this! O Regan, Goneril !— 
Your old kind father, whoſe frank heart gave you all®, 
0, that way madneſs lies; let me ſhun that; 
No more of that,. 
Kent. Good my lord, enter here. | 
Lear. Pr'ythee, go in thyſelf; ſeek thine own eaſe 
This tempeſt will not give me leave to ponder 
On things would hurt me more.—But Ill go in 


In, boy; go firſt . — [ro the Fool. ] You houſeleſs po- 


verty.— 
Nay, get thee in. I'll pray, and then I'II ſleep.— 
| [ Fool. goes in. 
Poor naked wretches, whereſoe'er you are, 5 
That bide the pelting of this pitilefs ſtorm, 7 
How ſhall your houſeleſs heads, and unfed ſides, 
Your loop*d and window'd raggedneſs 5, defend * 


iI ſucb a night 1 
To ſhut me out Pour on; I will endure :-] Omitted in the 


| quartos, STEEVENS. 


3 Your old kind father, whoſe frank heart gave you all, —] I have 
already obſerved that the words, father, brother, rather, and many of 
a fimilar ſound, were ſometimes uſed by Shakfpeare as monoſyllables. 
The editor of the folia, fuppofing the metre to be defective, omitted 
the word you, which is found in the quartos. MALoNE. 

+ In, 7 ge firſt.] Theſe two lines were added in the authour's 
reviſion, and are only in the folio. They are very judicioufly intended 


to repreſent that humility, or tenderneſs, or neglect of forms, Which 


iQtion forces on the mind. Jon Nsox. 


5 —loop*d and windew'd raggedneſs,] So, in the Amorous War, 1648 


46. ſpare me a doublet which | 
, “ Hath linings in't, and no glaſs windows.” | 
Na eo is as old as the time of Plautus, in one of whole plays 


Again, 


— —— * 
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From ſeaſons ſuch as theſe? O, I have ta'en 
Too little care of this! Take phyfick, pomp ; 
Expoſe thyſelf to feel what wretches feel ; 
That thou may'ſt ſhake the ſuperflux to them, 
And ſhew the heavens more juſt ©, | 
Edg. [within.] Fathom and half?, fathom and half! 
Poor Tom! [The Fool runs out from the howel, 
Fool. Come not in here, nuncle, here's a ſpirit, 
Help me, help me! , 
at, Give me thy hand. —Who's there? 
Fool. A ſpirit, a ſpirit ; he ſays his name's poor Tom, 
Kent. What art thou that doſt grumble there i the ſtray ? 


r 


Euter EDOGAR, diſeuiſed as a Madman, 


Edg. Away! the foul fiend follows me !— 
Through the ſharp hawthorn blows the cold wind. 
Humph ! go to thy cold bed, and warm thee . 

| | CT. 


Again, in the comedy already quoted: 
60 this jerkin 
4 Is wholly made of doors.” STEEvVENS. | 
Lo6p'd is full of ſmall apertures, ſuch as were made in ancient caſtles, | 
for firing ordnance or ſpying the enemy. Theſe were wider without 
than within, and were called /oops or loop - holes: which Coles in his 
Latin Dictionary, 1679, renders by the word fengſtella. MALoNEs 
0 Take pbyfick, pomp ! Oh te” on 
| Expoſe tbyſelf to feel what wwretches feel; 
That thou may'ft ſhake the ſuperflax to them, . 
And ſpew the beavens more juſt.] A kindred thought occurs in 
Pericles, Prince of Tyre: | 
«© O let thoſe cities that of plenty's cup 
6 And her proſperities ſo largely taſte, | 
& With their ſuperfluous riots, hear theſe tears; 
« The miſery of Tharſus may be theirs,” MALOxNME. 
7 Fathom, &c.] This ſpeech of Edgar is omitted in the quartos. He 
ives the fign uſed by thoſe who are ſounding the depth at ſea. STEEV. 
s Humpb ] go to thy cold bed, and warm thee.] Thus the quartos. 


The editor of the folio 1623, I ſuppoſe, thinking the paſſage nonſenſe, 


omitted the word cold. This is not the only inſtance of unwarrantable 


alterations made even in that valuable copy, That the quartos are 


right, appears from the Induction to the Taming of the Shrew, where 
the ſame words occur. They were intended as a ridicule on two lines 
in The Spaniſh Tragedy, See Vol. III. p. 244, n. 7. — LE 

C328 * ; | ears 


e - 
Lear. Haſt thou given all to thy t vo daughters9? And 
art thou come to this ? 


Ede. Who gives any thing to poor Tom? whom the 


foul fend hath led through fire and through flame“, 
through ford and whirlpool, over bog and quagmire; 
that hath laid knives under his pillow *, and halters in 
his pew; ſet ratſbane by his porridge ; made him proud 
of heart, to ride on a bay trotting horſe over four-inch*d 
bridges, to courſe his own ſhadow for a traitor:— Bleſs 
thy five wits 3! Tom's a-cold.—O, do de, do de, do de.—. 


9 Hoſt thou given all to thy two daughters 20 Thus the quartos. The 
folio reads, Didſ thou give all to thy daughters? STEEVENS. 


ed through fire and through flame, ] Alluding to the ignis fatuns, 


ſuppoſed to. be lights kindled by miſchievous beings to lead travellers 
into deſtruction. JounsoNs HOGS 

2 — laid knives under his pillow,)] He recounts the temptations by 
which he was prompted to ſuicide ; the opportunities of deſtroying him- 
ſelf, which often occurred to him in his melancholy moods. on NSSGx. 

Shakſpeare found this charge againſt the fiend, with many others of 
the ſame nature, in Harſenet's Declaration, and has uſed the very words 
of it. The book was printed in 1603. See Dr. Warburton's note, 
Act IV. ſc. i, 7 | : | > 
- Infernal ſpirits are always repreſented as urging the wretched to ſelf- 
deſtruction. So, in Dr. Fauſtus, 1604: al 

„ Swords, poiſons,  halters, and envenom'd ſteel, - -* 
4 Are laid before me to diſpatch myſelf.” STEE VRS. 

3 bleſs thy five wits 1] So the five ſenſes were called by our old 
writers. Thus in the very ancient interlude of The Fyve Elements, 
one of the characters is Senſual Appetite, who with great ſimplicity 
thus introduces himſelf to the audience: | . 

« J am callyd ſenſual apetyte, 
« All creatures in me delyte, 
J comforte the wyttes “.; 
«© The taſtyng ſmelling and herynge 
« I refreſhe the ſyght and felynge 
| & To all creaturs alyve.'”” 

Sig. B. iij. PzrcyY. | 
So again, in Every Man, a Morality : e 
Every man, thou arte made, thou haſt thy wyttes fiyve.”* 
Again, in Hycke Scorner : i 2 

I have ſpent amys my v witfes.” STEEVENS.. 

Shakſpeare, however, in his 14 iſt Sonnet ſeems to have conſidered 

the five evits, as diſtinct from the ſenſen: : FA 
But my ve wits, nor my five: ſenſes can a one Sek 
_ * Difſuade one fooliſh heart from ſerving thee,” MAT ONE. 
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590 KING LEAR. 

Bleſs thee from whirlwinds, ſtar-blaſting, and taking +! 

Do poor Lom ſome charity, whom the foul fiend — ; 

There could I have him ROW aud there,—and there, 

and there again, and there, 8 flill, 
Lear. What, A his daughters brought him to this 


Could dt ou aug nothing ? Didſ thou give them all? 
Faul. *I. Ne reſerved a blanket, elſe we had been all 


ed. 
Lear. Now, all the plagues that in the pendulous air 
Har fated o'er men's faults, light on thy daughters ! 
Kent, He hath no daughters, BE: 
Lear, 9 traitor! nothing could have ſubdu'd na- 


To ay 2 3 but his unkind daughters. | 


Is it the faſhion, that diſcarded fathers 


Should have thus little mercy on their fleſh ? 


2 puniſhment ! *twas this fleſh begot 
baſs pelican daughters. 
-  Edg. Pillicock ſat on pillicock's-hills;— 
Halles, halloo, loo, loo! | N 

Fool. This cold night will turn us all to fools and mad- 
men. 

Edg. Take heed o' the foul fiend: Obey thy parents; 
keep thy” word Juſtly'?'; 13 ſwear not; commit not with 


N 4 aching {] To take is to blaſt, or ftrike with malignant is 
uence: 
„ — ftrike her young hones, 5 1 
« Ye taking airs, with lameneſs!” Jounsox, TE 
S — pelican daughters.) The young pelican i is fabled to ſuck the 
mother's blood. JonNnsOR. 
So, in Decker's Honeft Whore, 1630, ſecond part: 44 Shall a filly 


bird pick her own breaſt, to nouriſh her young ones? the Pelican does 


it, and ſhall not I?” STzzvens. 

6 Pillicock ſar, &c.] I once thought this a word of Shakeſpeare's 
formation; but the reader ma find it explained in Minſheu's Dic. 
p- 365, Article, 3299-2,—£ilico is one of the devils mentioned in 


HFarſenet's Declaration. The folio reads—Pillicock-hill, I have fol- 


lowed the quartos, Maions. 
7 — keep thy word juſtly ;] Both the quartos, and the folio, have 


words, The corretion was made in the ſecond lolo. MALONE. 


man 8 


& 
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man's {worn ſpouſe * ; ſet not thy ſweet heart on proud 
aray; Tom's a- cold. | 955 
Laar. What haſt thou been? 


7 


Lag. A ſerving-man, proud in heart and mind; that 
curl'd my hair? ; wore gloves in my cap *, ſerved the 
luſt of my miſtreſs's heart, and did the act of darkneſs 
with ker; ſwore as many. oaths as I ſpake words, and 
broke them in the ſweet face of heaven; one, that ſlept 


3 Commit noty, &c.] The word commit is uſed in this ſenſe by Middle- 


ton, in Women beware Women : | | 3 
% His weight is deadly who commits with ſtrumpets.“ ST EE v. 

. 9 — proud in heart and mind; that curl'd my hair; &c. ] Then Ma, 
Mainy, by the inſtigation of the firſt of the ſeaven [ ſpirits], began to 
ſet his hands unto his fide, curled bis hair, and uſed fuch geſtures, as 
Ma, Edmunds [he exorciſt] preſently affirmed that that ſpirit was 
Pride. Herewith be began to curſe and banne, ſaying,, What a poxe 
do I heere? I will ſtay no longer among a company of raſcal prieſts, 
but goe to the court, and brave it amongſt my fellows,” the noblemen 
there aſſembled. Harſnet's Declaration, Se. 1603. | 23 

« ſhortly after they ¶ the ſeven ſpirits] were all caſt forth, and in 
ſuch manner as Ma. Edmunds directed them, which was, that every 
devil ſhould depart in ſome certaine forme repreſenting either a beaſt 
or ſome other creature, that had the reſemblance of that finge where. 
of he was the chief author: whereupon the ſpirit of pride departed in 
the forme of a peacock ;z the ſpirit of foth in the likeneſs of an aſſe; 
the ſpirit of envie in the ſimilitude of a dog 3 the ſpirit of glurrony in 
the forme of a <vo/fe, and the other devils had alſo in their depar- 
ture their particular likeneſſes agreeable to their natures.” Ibid. 
55 | MALoNE.s 


I em quore gleves in my capy—] . e. His miſtreſs's wies which 


was the faſhion of that time, Sd, in the play called Campaſpe: Thy 
men turned to women, thy ſoldiers to lovers, gloves worn in velvet 
6aps, inſtead of plumes in graven helmets.” WaR BURTON. 

It was anciently the cuſtom to wear g/oves in the hat on three diſtinct 
occaſions, viz. as the favour of a miſtreſs, the memorial of a friend, 
and as a mark to be challenged by an enemy. Prince Henry boaſts that 
he wi / l pluck a glove from the commoneſt creature, and fix it in his 
helmet ; and Tuceca ſays to fir Quintilian, in Decker's Satiromaſtix : 
“ Thou ſhalt wear her glove in thy worſhipful bat, like to a leather 
brooch :” and Pandora in Lylly's Woman in the Moon, 1597: 

6 — he that firſt preſents me with his head, | 

« Shall wear my glove in favour cf the deed.” | 
Portia, in her aſſumed character, aſks Baſſanio for his gloves, which 
he ſays ſhe will wear for bis ſake : and King Henry V. gives the pre- 
tended plowe of Alengon to Fluellen, which afterwards occaſions his 
quarrel with the Engliſh ſoldier. STEEVENSS . 5 8 


4 N 0 


Peradventure a placket fignified nei 


in the contriving of luſt, and waked to do it: Wine loved 


I deeply; dice dearly ;' and in woman, out-paramour'd 
the Turk: Falſe of heart, light of ear“, bloody of hand; 
Hog in ſloth, fox in ſtealth, wolf in greedineſs“, dog in 


madneſs, lion in prey. Let not the creaking of ſhoes, 


nor the ruſtling of ſilks, betray thy poor heart to women: 
Keep thy foot out of brothels, thy hand out of plackets“, 
thy pen from-lenders? books 5, and defy the foul fiend. 
Seat through the hawthorn blows the cold wind: Says 
fuum, mun, ha no nonny, dolphin my boy, my boy, 
ſeſſa ; let him trot by. e OW 17A 

r Lear. 


. 2 — light of eur, ] Credulous of evil, ready to receive malicious Is 
ports. Jonson, Tt 


Fd 


1 — Hog in ate Hor in fealth, wolf in reedineſs, &c.] The Jeſuit 


pretended to caſt the ſeven deadly fins out of Mainy in the ſhape of thoſe 
animals that repreſented them; and before each was caſt out, Mainy 
by geſtures ated that particular ſin; curling his hair to- ſhew "pride, 


vomiting for gluttony, gaping: and ſnoring for floth, &c,—Harlenet's 


book, pp. 279, 280, &c. To this probably our author alludes, 

1 > 455319 1 45668 46 F133. 90 \ STEEVLNS 
thy band out of plackets, ] It appeareth from the following 
paſſage in Any thing for a quiet life, a filly comedy, that placket doth 
not fignify..the petticoat in general, but only the aperture therein: 
« — between which is diſcovered the open part, which is now called the 
placket.”*. Bayly in his Dictionary, giveth the ſame account of the 
word. ee 1 ; in 14 | 8 

Vet peradventure, our poet hath ſome deeper meaning in the Vi- 
ters Tale, where: Autolycus faith — 55 You might have pinch'd a placker, 
it was ſenſeleſs. AMNER. ; | 


* 


, 
- 
* 


ther a petticoat nor any part of 
one; but a ſtomacher. See the word Torace in Florio's Italian Dict. 
1598. The breſt or bulke of a man. Alſo a placket or fomacber.” 
The word ſeems to be uſed in the ſame ſenſe ia The Wandering Whores, 
Sc. a comedy, 1663: If I meet a cull in Morefields, I can give 
him leave to dive in my placbet. T. C. 
. +5 Thy pen from lender books. }. So, in All Fools, a comedy by Chap- 
—.... ß] ““ÿ cf, dt ef wool aber Healy fo 
« If I but aurite my name in mercers books, _ 
« I ara ſure to have at fix months end - 
1 « A raſcal at my elbow. with his mace, 2 . 
Says ſuum, mun, ba no nonmny, dolphin my boy, my boy, ſeſſa; 
bim ee Wh The quartos wwe gy: 0 dar g . rack no on ny, Balu 


my boy, my boy, ceaſe, let him trot by. The folio : —the cold wind: 


ſayes ſuum, mun, nonny, Dolphin my boy, boy Seſſey. let him Te 
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„ene bun 1 
Lear. Why, thou were better in thy grave, than to 
anſwer with thy uncover'd body this extremity of the 


by. The text is formed from the two copies. I have priatcd Sega, 
inſtead of Seſſey,. becauſe the ſame cant word occurs in the Induction to 
The Taming of the Shrew : Therefore, paucas, pallabris 3 let the 
world flide : Seſſa. MALoNE. | 1 1 
Hey no nonny is the burthen of a ballad in The Tue Noble Kinſmen, 
(ſaid to be written by Shakſpeare in conjunction with Fletcher) and 
was probably common to many others. The folio introduces it into 
one of Ophelia's pats 1 FFC | "7 
Dolphin, m , my boy, 
ves > Gale S 5 
It ſeemeth not that ſuch a foe 
r io oli tn 
This is a ſtanza from a very old ballad written on ſome battle ſought 
in France, during which the king, unwilling to put the ſuſpeRed valour 
of his fon the Dauphin, i. e. Dolpbin, (ſo called and ſpelt at thoſe 
times) to the trial, is repreſented as deſirous to reſtrain him from any 
attempt to eſtabliſh an opinion of his courage on an adverſary who 
wears the leaſt appearance of ſtrength; and at laſt aſſiſts in propping 
up a dead body againſt a tree for him to try his manhood upon. There · 
fore as different champions are ſuppoſed 'crofling the field, the king 
always diſcovers ſome objection to his attacking each of them, and re. 
peats theſe two lines as every freiſly;perſonage is introduced : 
Dolphin, my boy, my boy, &. 
The ſong I have never Teen, but had this account from an old gen- 
tleman, who was only able to repeat part of it, and died before I could 
have ſuppoſed the diſcovery would have been of the leaſt importance to 
me.—As for the words, ſays ſuum, mun, they are only to be found in 
the firſt folio, and were probably added by the players, who, together 
with the compoſi tors, were likely enough to corrupt what they did not 
underſtand, or to add more of their own to what they already con- 
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duded to be nonſenſe. ' $TzLVENS. | 

Cokes etios out in Barcholome Fa: 5 
God's my life !—He ſhall be Dauphin my bey! FARMIE. 
It is obſervable that the two ſongs to which Mr. Steevens refers for 
the burden of: Hey b nonny, are both ſung by girls diſtracted from diſ- 
appointed love. The meaning of the burden may be inferred from 

What follows: Drayton's Shepberd's Garland, 1 593, 4to. J II8..* 
t Who ever heard thy pipe and pleaſing van 
. And doth butheare this ſcurrill minſtrale y,, 
* Theſe noninos of filthie ribau ld, 
© That doth not muess. 

Again, in White's Vir of a Woman: \ : 1 
* — theſe dauncers ſometimes do trach them trickes above trench- 
more, yea and ſometimes ſuch layoltas, that they mount ſo high, that 
you may ſee their bey nony, nony, nony, no. HENLEY. 
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ſkies.—Is man no more than this? Conſider him well: 


Thou oweſt the worm no filk, the beaſt no hide, the 


ſheep no wool, the cat no perfume :—Ha ! here's three 
of us are ſophiſticated . Thou art the thing itſelf: un- 


accommodated man is no more but ſuch a poor, bare, 
forked annimal as thou art,—Off, off, you lendings;— 


Come; unbutton here T [ fearing off his cloaths, 

Fool. Pr'ythee, nuncle, be contented; this is a naughty 
night to ſwim in.— Now a little fire in a wild field were 
like an old letcher's heart“; a ſmall ſpark, all the ref 
of his body cold.,—Look, here comes a walking fire. 
Eag. This is the foul fiend Flibbertigibbetꝰ: he begins 
at curfew, and walks till the firſt cock“; he gives the 


7 Come; unbutton bere,] Thus the folio. One of the quartos reads; 
Come on, be true. STEE VENUS. 125 | T | 
8 an old lete bers heart; ] This image appears to have been imitated 
by B. and Fletcher in the Humourous Lieutenant: s 
C6 an old man's looſe defire | 
cc Is like the glow-worm's light the apes ſo wonder'd at; 
( Which when they gather'd ſticks, and laid upon't, ; 
cc And blew and blew, turn'd tail, and went out preſently,” 
| n 03% 48 43d STEEVENS, 
BD Flibbertigibbet ] We are not much acquainted with this fiend, 
Latimer in his ſermons mentions him; and Heywood, among his fixte 
hundred of 'Epigrams, edit. 1 576, has the following, Of calling one 
Flebergibet : | * « | 
© 66 Thou Flebergibit, Flebergibit, thou wretch |! - 
ce Wotteſt thou whereto laſt part of that word doth ſtretch? 
cc Leave that word, or I'le baſte thee with a libet; 
«© Of all woords I hate woords that end with gibet,” STzzr, 
ct Frateretto, Fliberdigibet, Hoberdidance, Tocobatto, were four 
devils of the round or morrice. « + » « Theſe foure had forty afliftants 
under them, as themſelves doe confeſſe.”” Harſenet, p. 49. Pier. 
be begins at curfew, and walks till the firſt cock; ] It is an old 
tradition that ſpirits were relieved from the confinement in which they 
were held during the day, at the time of curfew, that is, at the cloſe 
of day, and were permitted to wander at large till the firſt cock- cron. 
ing. Hence in The- Tempeſt they are ſaid to (c rejoice to hear the 
ſolemn curfew.” See Hamlet, Act I. ſe. i: E 
«© and at his [the cock's] warning, 
cc ee in ſea or fire, in earth or air, 
« The extravagant and ering ſpirit hies 
To his confine”? 5 | * 
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web and the pin“, ſquints the eye, and makes the hare- 
lip; mildews the white wheat, and hurts the poor crea- 
ture of eartn. | og | 
Saint Withold footed thrice the wold ; 
He met the night-mareg and her nine-fold* ; 
Bid her alight, 
And ber treth plight, 
Ad, Aroint thee, witch, aroint thee! 
Kent. How fares your grace? 


Enter Glos TER, with a torch, 


Lear. What's he? + | 
Kent, Who's there? What is't you ſeek ? 
Gl, 


J am thy father's ſpirit, | 
«© Doom'd for a certain time to evalk the night, 
&« And fer tbe day confin'd to faſt in fires, —.” MAT ONE. 
1 eb and the pin, — | Diſeaſes of the eye. JonnsoN. ' 
2 Saint Withold footed thrice tbe wold, © 
He met the night-mare, and ber nine-fold ;] In the old quarto the 
corruption is ſuch as may deſerve to be noted. “ Swithalde footed 
thrice the olde anelthu night moore and her nine fold bid her, O light 
and her troth plight and arint thee, with arint thee.” JonnsoN, 
Her nine fold ſeems to be put (for the ſake of the rime) inſtead of 
her nine foals. I cannot find this adventure in the common legend of 
St, Vita'is, who, I ſuppoſe, is here called St. Withold, TynwairT: 
Shakſpeare might have met with St. Withold in the old ſpurious 
play of King Fobn, where this faint is invoked by a Franciſcan friar. 
The wold 1 ſuppoſe to be the true reading. So, in the Coventry Collect ion 
of Myſteries, Mul. Brit, Veſp. D. viii, p. 93, Herod ſays to one of 
is officers : 8 N 
C Seyward bolde, walke thou on evo/de, | 
c And wyſely behold all abowte, & STEELVENS. 


Again, ſc. v. 


The ancient reading is the olds : which is pompouſly corrected by | 


Mr. Theobald, with the help of his friend Mr. Biſhop, to the <vo/ds : 
in fact it is the ſame word, Spelman writes, Burton upon olds: the 
rovincial pronunciation is ill the oles : and that probably was the vul- 
gar orthography. Let us read then, 
St. Witbold footed thrice the oles, £2 
He met the night-mare, and her nine foles,” &c. FARMER. 
Both the quartos and the folio have od, not olds. Old was merely 
the word wvo/d miſpelled, from following the ſound. There are a hun- 
dred inſtances of the ſame kind in the old copies af theſe plays. 4 
For what purpoſe the Incubus is enjoined to plight ber troth, will 
appear from a paſſage in Scot's Diſcovery of Witcheraft, 1584 3 which 
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595 KING LEAR 
Sli. What are ybu there ? Your names 
ag. Poor Tom; that eats the ſwimming frog, the 
toad, the tadpole, the wall-newt, and the water *; that 
in the fury of his heart, when the foul fiend rages, eats 
cow-dung for ſallets; ſwallows the old rat, and the ditch- 


dog; drinks the green mantle of the ſtandin gr ; who is 


whipp' d from tything to 2 and ſtock d, puniſn'd, 
and imprifon'd*; who hath had three ſuits to his back, 
fix ſhirts to his body, horſe to ride, and weapon to 
But mice, and rats, and ſuch ſmall deer, 
Have been Tom's food for ſtven long year. 


Shakſpeare appears to have had in view: e — howbeit, there are magi - 
cal cures for it, [the night-mare or incubzs,] as for example: 
6 S, George, S. George, our ladies knight, 
c He walk'd by daie, ſo did he by night, 
« Until ſuch time as he hir found: 8g 
« He hir beat and he hir bound, - . 
% Until bir troth ſbe to bim plight  _ 
« She would not come to 8 bim] that night.“ 
Her nine feld are her nine familiars. Aroint tbes ¶ Dii te averrun- 
ww” has been already explained in Vol. IV. p. 273, n. 1. MALone. 
old is a word ſtill in uſe in the North of England ; fignifying a 
kind of down near the ſea, A large tract of country in the Eaſt-Riding 
of Vorkſhire is called the Foulds. Cox Max. | 
2 — the wwall=newt, and the water ;} I. e. the water-newt. This 
was the phraſeology of Shakſpeare's time. He was a wiſe man and 
a merry, was the common language. So Falſtaff ſays to Shallow, “ he 


bs your ſerving-man, and your huſband," i. e. huſband-man. Martont. 


3. bid from tything to tything,] A tycbing is a diviſion of a 
place, a da * 3 in 8 _ wn, 5 in the city. In 
the Saxon times every hundred was divided into rytbings. Edgar alludes 
ts the acta of Queen Elizabeth and James I. againſt rogues and vaga- 
bonds, c. In the Stat. 39. Elize ch. 4. it is enacted that every 
vagabond, &c. ſhall be publicklywhipped and ſent from _ to pariſh, 
3 . 3 1 0 TEEVENS. 
4 wand flock'd, puniſb d, and impriſen'd;] So the folio. The quartos 
read perhaps rightly: .— and fock-puniſb'd, and impriſon'de MAtont. 
But mice, and rats, and ſuch ſmall deer, 8 
Hlave been Tom's food for ſeven long year.] This diſtich is part of 
a deſcription given in the old metrical romance of Sir Bewis, of the 
hardſhips ſuffered by Bewis when confined for ſeven years in a dungeon: 
| « Rattes and myce and ſuch ſmal dere 
Was his meate that ſeyen ere. Sig. F. iij. Pracy. 


⁊KE 1 NG L E A R. * $97 
Beware * x 1 Peace, Smolkin; peace 5, thou 
nne on 89 +3 TOE 0 2» 
lo. What, hath your grace no better company? _ 
ag. The prince of darkneſs is a gentleman 7; ; 
Modo he's call'd, and Mahu“. | 1 ö 
- Glo, Our fleſh, and blood, my lord, is grown ſo vile, 
That it doth hate what gets it. 5 5 
dp. Poor Tom's a-cold. 3 
E Go in with me; my duty cannot ſuffer 
To obey in all your daughters? hard commands: 
Though their injunction be to bar my doors, 
And let this tyrannous night take hold upon you; 
Yet have I ventur'd to come ſeek you out, 
And bring you where both fire and food is ready. 
Lear. Firſt let me talk with this philoſopher ;— _. 
What 1s the cauſe of thunder ? Rs . 
Kent. My good lord, take his offer; | 
Go into the houſe, EO SE 
Lear. TY talk a word with this ſame learned The- 
ban“: — | | rt) 
What is your ſtudy ? and a. : 
Fag. How to prevent the fiend, and to kill vermin. - 


Peace, Smolkin z peace, =] “The names of other punie ſpirits 
caft out of Trayford were theſe: Hilco, Smo/kin, Hillio,”” &c, Harſe- 
net, p. 47. Pc. | 

7 The prince of darkneſs is a gentleman;] This is ſpoken in reſent- 


ment of what Gloſter had juſt ſaid “ Has your grace no better come 


pany?” STEEVENS, \ | 
5 Modo he's call'd, and Mahu.] So, in Harſenet's Declaration, 
Maho was the chief devil that had poſſeſſion of Sarah Williams; but 


another of the poſſeſſed, named Richard Mainy, was moleſted by a ſtill | 


more confiderable fiend called Modu. See the book already mentioned, 
p. 268, where the ſaid Richard Mainy depoſes : © Furthermore it is 
pretended . , . that there remaineth ſtill in mee the prince of all other 
devils, whoſe name ſhould be Modu; he is elſewhere called, “the 
prince Modu :”* So, p. 269, When the ſaid prieſts had diſpatched 
their buſineſs at Hackney, (where they had been exorcifing Sarah Wil- 
liams) they then returned towards mee, uppon pretence to calt the 
great prince Modu. . out of mee.” STEEVENS» | 
9 — learned Tbeban:] BenJonſon in his 77 * of Pan's Anniver- 
ſary, has introduced a Tinker whom he calls a learned Theban, perhaps 
in ridicule of this paſſage, STEEVENS. 
. 9 Tear. 
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598 | KING LEAR. 
Lear, Let me aſk you one word in private. 
Kent. Importune him once more to go, my lord, 

His wits begin to unſettle. | 
Glo. Canſt thou blame him? / 

His daughters ſeek his death :—Ah, that good Kent!— 

He ſaid it would be thus: Poor baniſh'd man !— 

Thou ſay'ſt, the king grows mad; I'll tell thee, friend, 


_ 1 am almoſt mad myſelf: I had a ſon, 


Now out-law'd from my blood; he ſought my life, 

But lately, very late; I lov'd him, friend, — 

No father his ſon dearer: true to tell thee, [Storm /:1], 

The grief hath craz'd my wits, What a night's this! 

I do beſeech your grace,— 
Lear: O, cry you mercy, 


Noble philoſopher, your company. 


Eag. Tom's a-cold, | | 
Glo. In, fellow, there, in, to the hovel : keep thee 
warm. a 
Tear. Come, let's in all. 
Kent. This way, my lord. ah 
Lear. With him; | 


I will keep ſtill with my my; mk | 
F " Good my lord, ſooth him; let him take the 
ellow. | IO 8 5 


Slo. Take him you on. 


1 His wits begin to unſettle.] On this occafion I cannot prevail on 
myſelf to omit the following excellent remark of Mr, Horace Walpole, 
inſerted in the poſtſcript to his Myſterious Mother. He obſerves, that 
« when Belvidera talks of i 1 ; , 

|  Lutes, laurels, ſeas of milk, and ſhips of amber, | 

ſhe is not mad, but B he nen males has taken poſſeſſion 
of a perſon, ſuch character ceaſes to be fit for the ſtage, or at leaſt 
ſhould appear there but for a ſhort time; it being the buſineſs of the 
Kage to exhibit paſſions, not diſtempers. The fineſt picture ever drawn, 
of a head diſcompoſed by misfortune, is that of King Lear. His 
thoughts dwell on the ingratitude of his daughters, and every fentence 
that falls from his wildneſs, excites reflection and pity, Had frenzy 
entirely ſeized him; our compaſſion would abate :' we ſhovtd conclude 
that he no longer felt unhappineſs, Shakſpeare wrote as a philoſopher, 
Otway as a poet.” STEEVENS. ng 

? Kent. 
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Kent. Sirrah, come on; go along with us. 
Lear „ Come, good Athenian. | | 
Glo. No words, no words; huſh. | 
Eag. Child Rowland to the dark tower came, 
His word was ftill,—Fie, fob, and fum, | | 
1 nell the blood of a Britiſh man. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE V. 
A Room in Gloſter's Caſtle, 


Enter CORNWALL, and EDMUND. 


Corn. J will have my revenge, ere 1 depart his houſe. 
Edm. How, my lord, I may be cenſured, that nature 
thus gives way to loyalty, ſomething fears me to think of, 

Corn. I now perceive, it was not altogether your bro. 
ther's evil diſpoſition made him ſeek his death; but a 


2 Child Rowland to the dark tower came, ] The word child (how. 
ever it came to have this ſenſe) is often applied to Xnights, &c. in old 
hiſtorical ſongs and romances; of this, innumerable inſtances occur 
in the Reliques of ancient Engliſh Poetry. See particularly in Vol, I, 
l. iv. v. 97, Where in a deſcription of a battle between two knights, 
we find theſe lines: | FREY . 

&« The Eldridge knighte, he prick'd his ſteed; 
6: Syr Cawline bold abode : 

«© Then either ſhook his truſty ſpear, 

« And the timber theſe two children bare 
& So ſoon in ſunder ſlode.“ 

See in the ſame volumes the ballads concerning the child of Elle, 
child waters, child Maurice, [Vol. III. ſ. xx.] &c, The ſame idiom 
occurs in Spenſer's Faery Queen, where the famous Knight fir Triſtram 
is frequently called Child Triſtram. See B. V. c. ii. ft. 8. 13. B. VI. 
c. ii. ſt. 36. ibid. c. viii. ft, 15, PER. | 

Beaumont and Fletcher, in The Woman's Prize, refer alſo to this: 

6a mere hobby-horſe 
© She made the Child Rowland.” 5 

In Have with you to Saffron Walden, or Gabriel Harvey's Hunt is up, . 
1596, part of theſe lines repeated by Edgar is quoted: «© a pedant, 
who * find matter inough to dilate a whole daye of the firſt inven- 
tion 0 | 


4 — Fy, fa, ſum, ; 
ce I ſmell the blood of an Engliſhman.” 
Both the quartos read : to the dark torun come, STEEVENS. 


Qq4 provoking 


0 KING LEAR. 
royoking merit?, ſet n by a nn badneſs 
in himſelf. 

Eqdm. How malicious 1s my fortune, that I muſt re- 
pent to be juſt! This is the letter he ſpoke of, which 
approves him an intelligent party to the advantages of 
France. O heavens! that this treaſon were not, or not 


I the detector! 


Corn. Go with me to the dutcheſs. 
Eqn. If the matter of this paper be certain, you have 


mighty buſineſs in hand. 


Corn. True, or falſe, it hath made thee earl of Gloſter. 
Seek out where thy father is, that he may be ready for 
our apprehenſion. | 

Edam. | Aide.) If I find him comforting # the king, it 
will ſtuff his ſuſpicion more fully.—I will perſevere in 
my courſe of loyalty, though the conflict be ſore between 


that and my blood. 
Corn. I will lay truſt upon thee ; and _ ſhalt find a 


dearer father in my love. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE VI 
4 Chamber in a Farm-houſe, adjoining the Caſtle. 


Enter Glos TER, Lean, Kxxr, Fool, and Epcas. 


Glo. Here is better than the open air; take it thank- 

fully: I will piece out the comfort with what addition I 
can: I will not be long from you. 

Kent. All the power of his wits has given way to his 


impatience :—The gods reward your kindneſs ! 


[Exit Grosrzx. 


3 — but a dh merit,] Cornwall, I ſuppoſe, means the merit 
of Edmund, which, being noticed by Gloſter, provoked or inſtigated 
Edgar to ſeek his father's death. Dr. Warburton conceived that the 
merit ſpoken of was that of Edgar. But how is this conſiſtent with 


the reſt of the ſentence? Maronz. 


4 — comforting -] He uſes the word in the juridical ſenſe for ſup- 
porting, helping, according to its at "Ou n ner vos. 
ebol. Sal. * ” 6226-1 

wats Eag. 
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Elg. Frateretto calls me?; and tells me, Nero is an 
angler in the lake of darkneſs. Pray, innocent, and be- 
ware the foul fiend. | _ 

Fool. Pr'ythee, nuncle, tell me, whether a madman 
bea-gentleman, or a yeoman ? 

Lear. A king, a king! | 

Fool7, No; he's a yeoman, that has a gentleman to 
his ſon : for he's a mad yeoman, that ſees his ſon a gen- 
tleman before him. | 

Lear. To have a thouſand with red burning ſpits 
Come hizzing in upon them :— 

ag.“ The foul fiend bites my back. 5 

Fool. He's mad, that truſts in the tameneſs of a wolf, 
2 horſe's healthꝰ, a boy's love, or a whore's oath. 

Lear. It ſhall be done, I will arraign them ſtraight :!— 
Come, fit thou here, moſt learned juſticer* ;— [zo Edg. 
Thou, * fir, fit here, {To the Fool. ]|—-Now, you ſhe 

oxes |— 
Eg. Look, where he ftands and glares !-—Wanteſt thou 
eyes? at trial, madam 3? $2 
Eo. Come 


5 Frateretto calls me; and tells me, Nero is an angler, &c. ] See 
p- 594, n. 9. 
5 obſerves that Rabelais, B. II. c. 30. ſays that Nero was 
2 fidler in hell, and Trajan an angler. ; 
Nero is introduced in the preſent play above $00 years before he was 
born, MALoONE, — 1 
5 Pr ytbee, nuncle, tell ne, ] And before in the ſame act, ſc. iii. 
« Cry to it, auncle. Why does the fool call the old king, nuncle? 
But we have the ſame appellation in The Pilgrim, by Fletcher: | 
„ Farewell, nuncle.” Act IV. ic, i. 
And in the next ſcene, alluding to Shakſpeare, 
“ What mops and mowes it makes!” WAATLLEx. 
7 Cool.] This ſpeech is omitted in the quartos. STEEVENS. | 
Edgar. ] This and the next thirteen ſpeeches (which Dr. Johnſon 
had encloſed in crotchets) are only in the quartos. STEVENS. 
2 borſe's bealth,] A horſe is above all other animals ſubject to 
diſeaſes. JoHNs0N, 


* 


1 — moſt learned juſticer—] The old copies read —juſtice. The 
correction was made by Mr. Theobald. MAL OMR. 2 ; 
* Wanteft &c.] I am not confident that I underſtand the meaning 
of this deſultory ſpeech. When Edgar ſays, Look, wbere be flands and 


glares ! 
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Come ver the bourn, Befjy, to me“. 
Fool. Her boat hath a leak, 
And fhe muſt not ſpeak | 
Why foe dares not come over to thee, | 
= Eag, 


glares ! he ſeems to be ſpeaking in the character of a madman, who 


thinks he ſees the fiend. Vanteſt thou eyes at trial, madam? is a 
queſtion which appears to be addreſſed to the viſionary Goneril, or 
ſome other abandon'd female, and may ſignify, Do you want to attract 
admiration, even while you fland at the bar of juftice ? Mr, Seyward 
propoſes to read, wwanton'ft inſtead of ante. STEEVENS., 

3 At trial, madam ?] It may be obſerved that Edgar, being ſuppoſed 
to be found by chance, and therefore to have no knowledge of the reſt, 
connects not his ideas with thoſe of Lear, but purſues his own train 
of delirious or fantaſtick thought. To theſe words, At trial, madam ? 
I think therefore that the name of Lear ſhould be put, The proceſs of 
the dialogue will ſupport this conjecture. 8 | 8 

4 Come o'er the bourne, Beſjy, to me:] Both the quartos and the 
folio have—o'er the broome. The correction was made by Mr. Ste. 
vens. MaLoNE. 

As there is no other relation between broom and a boat, we may 
better read, | 

Come o'er the brook, Beſſy, to me. JonxsoN. 

At the beginning of A very mery and pythie commedie, called, The 
longer thou liueſt, the more Foole thou art, &c. Imprinted at London 
by Wyllyam How, &c. black letter, no date, Entreth Moros, coun- 
terfaiting a vaine geſture and a fooliſh countenance, ſynging the foote 
of many ſongs, as fooles were wont 3” among them is this paſlage, 


which _— has very juſtly ſuſpected of corruption. 


cc Com over the Boorne, Befle, 
« My little pretie Beſſẽ, | 
« Com over the Boorne, Beſle, to me.“ | 
This ſong was entered on the books of the Stationers? Company in 
the year 1564. = 
A bourne in the north ſignifies a rivulet or brook, Hence the names 


of many of our villages terminate in burn, as Milburn, Sherburn, &c. 


The former quotation, together with the following inſtances, at once 
confirm the juſtneſs of Dr. Johnſon's remark, and ſupport the reading. 
So, in Drayton's Polyolbion, Song 1: | 5 

c The bourns, the brooks, the becks, the rills, the rivulets,” 
Again, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. II. c. vi: | 

% My little boat can lafely paſſe this perilous bourne.” 

To this I may add, that bourn, a boundary, is from the French borne 

Bourne, or (as it ought to be ſpelt) burn, a rivulet, is from the Ger- 
man burn, or born, a well, STEEVENS» 5 
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Edg. The foul fiend haunts poor Tom in the voice of a 
nightingale*. Hopdance cries in Tom's belly“ for two 
white herring). Croak not, black angel; I have no 
food for thee. CO Ty | | 

Kent. How do you, fir ? Stand you not ſo amaz'd : 
Will you lie down and reſt upon the cuſhions ? _ 

Lear. I'll ſee their trial firſt :—Bring in the evidence. 
Thou robed man of juſtice, take thy place; [To Edgar. 


And thou, his yoke-fellow of 9 To the Fool. 

Bench by his fide :—You are of the commiſſion, 

Sit you too. [To Kent. 
Eag. Let us deal juſtly. | 


There is a peculiar propriety in this addreſs, that has not, I believe, 
been hitherto obſerved. Bey and poor, Tom, it ſeems, uſually travelled 
together, The authour of The Court of Conſcience, or Dick Whippers 
Seſſions, 1607, deſcribing beggars, idle rogues, and counter feit madmen, 
thus ſpeaks of theſe aſſociates : | 

& Another ſort there is among you; they | 
«© Do rage with furie as if they were ſo frantique 
et They knew not what they did, but every day 
& Make ſport with ſtick and flowers like an antique 
& Stowt roge and harlot counterfeited gomme z 
c One calls herſelf poor Beſſe, the other Tom.” 

The old ſong of which Mr. Steevens has given a part, conſiſted of 
nine lines, but they are not worth inſertion, MATLONE. 
is the voice of a nightingale.] Another deponent in Harſnet's 

book (p. 225,) ſays, that the miſtreſs of the houſe kept a nightingale in 
a cage, which being one night killed, and conveyed away into the 
garden, is was pretended the devil had killed it in ſpite. Perhaps this 
paſſage ſuggeſted to Shakſpeare the circumſtance of Tom's being haunt- 
ed in the voice of a_nightingale. PERCY, | | 
— Hopdance cries in Tom's belly —] In Harſenet's book, p. 194, 
195, Sarah Williams (one of the pretended demoniacs) depoſeth, 
f that if at any time ſhe did belch, as often times ſhe did by reaſon 
that ſhee was troubled with a wind in her ſtomacke, the prieſts would 
ſay at ſuch times, that then the ſpirit began to riſe in her... and 
that the wind was the devil.” And, „ as the faith, if they heard any 
croaking in ber belly . . . then they would make a wonderful matter of 
that,” Hoberdidance is mentioned before in Dr, Percy's note. 
; ONS STEEVENSs 
„ One time ſhee remembereth, that ſhee having the ſaid croaking in 
ber belly, they ſaid it was the devil that was about the bed, that ſpake 
with the voice of a toad. Jbidem. MAL ERA. | 

1 — white berring,] White berrings are pickled berrings. See the 

Northumberland Houſehold Book, p. 8, STEEVENs, 
| 2 9 5 
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6 KING LE AR. 
. ... Sleepeſt,. or wakeft thou, jolly hepberd s? 
1 > be SIO Feld 
Ad for one blaſt of thy minikin mouth, 
; Thy fheep ſhall take no harm. os 
Pur“! the cat is grey. | © oP pl 
Lear. Arraign her firſt; *tis Generil. I here take my 
oath before this honourable aſſembly, ſhe kick'd the poor 


king her father. | | | 
Fool. Come hither, miſtreſs ; Is your name Goneril? 
Lear. She cannot deny it. | n 
Fool. Cry you mercy, I took you for a joint- ſtoolꝰ. 


Lear. And here's another, whoſe warp'd looks proclaim 
What ſtore her heart is made of.—Stop her there! 
Arms, arms, ſword, fire Corruption in the place! 
Falſe juſticer*, why haſt thou let her ſcape? 

Eag. Bleſs. thy five wits ! . 1 

Kent. O pity Sir, where is the patience now, 
That you fo oft have boaſted to retain ? 5 

Eqdg. My tears begin to take his part ſo much, 
They'll mar my counterfeiting. EE. [Aa. 

Lear. The little dogs and all, | 


8 Sleepeſt, or wakeſt, &c.] This ſeems to be a ſtanza of ſome paſ- 
toral ſong. A ſhepherd is deſired to pipe, and the requeſt is enforced 
by a promiſe, that though his ſheep be in the corn, i. e. committing a 
treſpaſs by his negligence, implied in the queſtion, Sieepeſt thou or 
wakeſt ? yet a ſingle tune upon his pipe ſhall ſecure them from the 
pound. JornsoNe | 

Minikin was anciently a term of endearment. So, in the enterlude 
of the Repentance of Marie Magdalaine, 1567, the Vice ſays, © What 
mynikin carnal concupiſcence !”” Barrett, in his Alvearie, or Quadruple 
Dictionary, 1580, interprets feat, by (e proper, well-faſhioned, mini- 
kin, handſome.“ 

n the Interlude of the Four Elements, &c. printed by Raſtell, 1519, 
Ignorance ſings a ſong compoſed of the ſcraps of ſeveral others. Among 
em is the following line, on which Shakſpeare may have deſigned a 


F « Sleepyſt thou, wakyſt thou, Geffry Coke.” STzzvEns. 
Pur] This may be only an imitation of the noiſe made by a cat. 
Purre is, however, one of the devils mentioned in Harſnet's book, p- 50 

| ; Ds on, MALOoNE. 

9 Cry you mercy, J took you for a joins-flool.] This is a proverbial - 
teſſion. STEEVENS» . | 

1 'Falſc juſticer, ] i. e. miniſter of juſtice. See p. 462, n. 3+ * 

V's ; Tay, 
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Tray, Blanch, and Sweet- heart, ſee, they bark at me. 
ag. Tom will throw his head at them: — Avaunt, you 


Be thy mouth or black or white !, 
Tooth that poiſons if it bite; 
M./Iſtiff, grey-hound, mungrel grim, 
Hound, or ſpaniel, brache, or lym*; 
Or bobtail tike 5, or trundle-tail®; 
Tom will make them 7 weep and wail: 
For, with throwing thus my head, 


Dogs leap the hatch, and all are fled. 


1 = ſee they bark at me.] The hint for this circumſtance might 38 
deen taken from the pretended madneſs of one of the brothers in the 


I 


tranſlation of the Menæcbmi of Plautus, 1595: 
« Here's an old maſtiff bitch ſtands barking at me, &c. 
SPREE HK. STEEZVENS. 
3 Be thy mouth or black or white,] To have the roof of the mouth 
black is in ſome dogs a proof that their breed is genuine. SrEEVINsS. 
4 — brache, or lym, &c.] The old copies have—brache or bym. 
The emendation was made by Sir Thomas Hanmer. A brache ſigni- 
fed a particular kind of hound, and alſo a bitch. See Vol. III. p. 145, 
n. 1. A lym or lime, was a blood-hound. See Minſheu's Dict. in v. 
| . BT 2 Maronr. 
In Ben Jonſon's Bartholomew Fair, Quarlous ſays, —“ all the /ime- 
hounds of the city ſhould have drawn after you by the ſcent,” A im- 
ner or leamer, a dog of the chace, was fo called from the leam or leaſh 
in which he was held till he was let flip. I have this information from 
Caius de Canibus Britannicis. So, in the book of Antient Tenures, by 
T. B. 1679, the words, „ canes domini regis leſos, are tranſlated 
« Leaſh hounds, ſuch as draw after a hurt deer in a leaßb, or liam.” 
Among the preſents ſent from James I. to the king and queen 
of Spain were, 6 A cupple of Iy me- houndes of ſingular qualities.” 
5 55 3 | STEEVENS» 
11 a5 bobtail zike —] Tijk is the Runic word for a little, or worth - 
— 0 80 1 | 


„ Are Mr. Robigſon's dogs turn'd tites with a wanion ?” 
| Mic bes of Lancaſter, 1634. STxzzvEnNs. 
6 == trundle-tail;] This ſort of dog is mentioned in A Woman killed 
with Kindneſs, 1617:  ; © _ EE Cob 
© —— your dogs are irundle-tails and curs.” STEEVENS. 
7 Tom will make them —] Thus the quartos, Folio—will make 
bin, Maron. a | Wm ESE 4 3 4 6 13 * 4 


Do de, de de. Seſſa. Come, march to wakes and fairs, 
: and market towns: — Poor Tom, thy horn is dry 9. 
Lear. Then let them anatomize Regan, ſee what breed; 
about her heart: Is there any cauſe in nature, that make 


theſe hard hearts ?—You, fir, I entertain you for one of 
my hundred; only, I do not like the faſhion of your 
arments : you will ſay, they are Perſian attire i; hut 
et them be changed. [. Edgar. 


8 Do de, de de. Seſſa. Come, &c.] The quartos read—/oudla, doudla, 
come, c. The folio as in the text, except that the word S. is 
ſpelt ſeſe. I have printed it as before, See p. 592, n. 6. MaLoxx. 

Seſey I take to be the French word ceſſez pronounced ceſſey, which 
was, I ſuppoſe, like ſome others in common uſe among us. It is an 

interjection enforcing ceſſation of any action, like, be quiet, baue 
done. Tt ſeems to have been gradually corrupted into ſe, ſo. Jouns, 

This word is wanting in the quarto: in 1 — folio it is printed ſez, 

It is difficult in this place to ſay what is meant by it. It ſhould be 
remembered, that juſt before, Edgar had been calling on Beſty to come 
to him; and he may naw with equal propriety invite Sey (perhaps a 
female name corrupted from Cecilia) to attend him to wakes and fairs, 
Nor is it impoſſible but that this may be a part of an old ſong, and 

originally ftood thus: e ee, ee e ; 

Siſſy, come march to wakes, 
And fairs, and market towns, — 3 

' © So, in Humor's Ordinarie, an ancient collection of ſatires, no date: 
5 My heart's deare blood, ſweet Sie is my carouſe.“ 
There is another line in the character of Edgar which I am very 

_ confident I have ſeen in an old ballad, viz. _ 

| Through the ſharp Aab chen blows the cold wind. Srrrv. 
9 —thy horn is dry. ] A Horn is at this day employed in many 
Places in the country as a cup for drinking, but anciently the uſe of it 
was much more general. Thy horn is dry, appears to be a +" 
expreſſion, introduced when a man has nothing further to offer, when 

he has faid all he had to ſay. Such a one's pipe's out is a phraſe cur- 
rent in Ireland on the ſame occafion, n. 

1 ſuppoſe Edgar to ſpeak theſe words afide. + Being quite weary of 
his Tom o' Bedlam's part, and finding himſelf unable to ſupport it 
any longer, he ſays privately, —T can no more: all my materials 
for ſuſtaining the character of Poor Tom are now exhauſted ;** my bern 
is dry : i. e. has nothing more in it; and accordingly we have no more 
of his diſſembled madneſs till he meets his father in the next aft, when 
he reſumes it for a ſpeech or two, but not without expreſſing the ſame 
diſlike of it that he expreſſes here, © I cannot daub it further. 

= © STEEvVENS» 

1 — you will ſay, they are Perfian attire ;] Alluding perhaps to Cly- 


tus refuſing the Perſian robes oftered him by Alexander, * K 
N 11/10 
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Kent. Now, good my lord, lie here“, and reſt awhile, 
Lear. Make no noiſe, make no noiſe; draw the cur- 
tains: So, ſo, ſo: We'll go to ſupper i' the morning: So, 
bois 
* ol. And I'll go to bed at noon *. 
Ne. enter GLos TER. 
F Glo. Come hither, friend: Where is the king my 
maſter ? 775 0 
Kent. Here, ſir; but trouble him not, his wits are gone. 
Glo. Good friend, I pr'ythee take him in thy arms; 
I have o'er-heard a plot of death upon him: 
There is a litter ready; lay him in't, WH. 
And drive toward Dover, friend, where thou ſhalt meet 
Both welcome and protection. Take up thy maſter: 
If thou ſhould'ſt dally half an hour, his life, * 
With thine, and all that offer to defend him, 
Stand in aſſured loſs: Take up, take up 3; 
And follow me, that will to ſome proviſion 


Give thee quick conduct. 
Kent. Oppreſſed nature ſleeps 4.— 
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I — ie here ] i. e. on the cuſhions to which he points. He had 
before ſaid, a | 
„Will you lie down, and reſt upon the cuſhions?” MALONE. 

2 And I'll go to bed at noon.] Omitted in the quartos. STEEVENS. 

3 Take up, tate up;] One of the quartos reads Take up the king, 
&c. the other Take up to keep, &c. SrE EVEN. | 

4 Oppreſſed nature fleeps:—] Theſe two concluding ſpeeches by 
Kent and Edgar, and which by no means ought to have been cut off, 
I have reſtored from the old quarto. The ſoliloquy of Edgar is ex- 
tremely ſine; and the ſentiments of it are drawn equally from nature 
and the ſubject. Beſides, with regard to the ſtage, it is abſolutely 
neceſſary: for as Edgar is not deſigned, in the conſtitution of the play, 
to attend the king to Dover; how abſurd would it look for a charac- 
ter of his importance to quit the ſcene without one word ſaid, or the 
leaſt intimation what we are to expect from him? TazoBALD. 

The lines inſerted from the quarto are in crotchets. The omiſſion 
of them in the folio is certainly faulty: yet I believe the folio is print- 
ed from Shakſpeare's laſt reviſion, careleſsly and haſtily performed, 
with more thought of ſhortening the ſcenes, than of continuing the 
action. JoHnNs0N. FEI Hg N 
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50 KING LEAR. 

This reſt might yet have balm'd thy broken ſenſes 5, 
Which, if convenience will not allow, | 
Stand in hard cure. Come, help to bear thy maſter; 
Thou muſt not ſtay behind, [To the Fool, 


Glo. Come, come, away. EE +. | 

Exeunt KENT, GLo. and the Fool, bearing off the king. 
| dg. When we our betters ſee bearing our woes, 

We ſcarcely think our miſeries our foes. 
Who alone ſuffers, ſuffers moſt i' the mind; 
Leaving free things“, and happy ſhows, behind: 
But then the mind much ſufferance doth o'erſkip, 
When grief hath mates, and bearing fellowſhip?. 
How light and portable my pain ſeems now, | 
When that, which makes me bend, makes the king bow; 
He childed, as I father'd— Tom, away: * 
Mark the high noiſes *; and thyſelf bewray s, 

| #3: 4644 | en 


5 = balm'd 255 broken ſenſes, ] The quarto from whence this ſpeech 
is taken, reads—thy broken finewwss Senſes is the conjectural emen- 
dation of Theobald. STzzvaens.9 -:.... i 

A paſſage in Macbeth adds ſupport to Theobald's emendation: 

46 — the innocent ſleep, © © | | | 
e Balm of hurt minds,—,” MarLonr. 
free e States clear from diſtteſs. Jon xsON. 
7 But then the mind much ſufferance doth o er- ſtip, 1 
When grief hath mates, and bearing fellowſhip.] So, in our au- 
thour's Rape of Lucrece: | | 
& And fellowſhip in woe doth woe aſſuage.” 
Again, in Romeo and Julie: | 
| 4 Or, if ſour woe delights in ellas ſbip - | 
Solamen miſeris ſocios habuiſſe doloris — Iacer. Aut. 
9 MATO. 
3 Mark the bigh noiſes ] Attend to the great events that are ap- 
proaching, and make thyſelf known when that falſe opinion now pre- 
vailing againſt thee ſhall, in conſequence of juſt proof of thy integrity, 
revoke its erroneous ſentence, and recall thee to honour and reconci- 
liation, Jo#ns0Ns 23 | 2 
The high noiſes are perhaps the ealamities and quarrels of thoſe in 
a higher Ration than Edgar, of whichzhe has been juft ſpeaking. The 
words, however, may allude to the proclamation which had been 
made for bringing in Edgar : | | | 
I heard myſelfproclaim'd, 
- & And by the happy hollow of a tree, 5 
« Eſcap'd the hunt.” MALONE. : 
92 
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When falſe opinion, whoſe wrong thought defiles thee *, 
In thy juſt poet, repeals, and reconciles thee. EY, 
What will hap more to-night, ſafe ſcape the king ! 
Lurk, Lurk. } ! : | [Exit . 


Deen 
= A Room in Gloſter's Caſtle. 
Enter COR NWALL, REOGAN, GoxERIL, EDMUND, and 
| . Servants. _ 12 
Corn. Poſt ſpeedily to my lord your huſband; ſhew him 
this letter: —the army of France is landed: Seek out 
the villain Gloſter. - [I Exeunt ſome. of the ſervants. 
Reg. Hang him-infſtantly. l 6: 6211 847 
Gon. Pluck out his eyes. 8 
Corn. Leave him to my diſpleaſure. Edmund. keep 
you our ſiſter eompany; the revenges we are bound to 
take upon your traitorons father, are not fit for your 
beholding. Adviſe. the duke, where you are going, to 
a moſt feſtinate preparation *; we are bound to the like. 
Our poſts ſhall be ſwift, and intelligent betwixt us 3, 
Farewel, dear ſiſter ;—farewel, my lord of Gloſter. 
and thyſelf 1 Bewray which at preſent has only a dirty 
meaning, anciently ſignified to betray, to diſcover. In this ſenſe it is 
uſed by Spenſer; and in Promos and Caſſandra, 1578: ' 
„Well, to the king Andrugio now will hye, — . 
. + £6. Hap lyfe, hap death, his ſafetie to bewray.” STEEVENS. 
1 - whoſe wrong thougbt. defiles' thee] The quartos, where alone 
this ſpeech is found, read—whoſe wrong thoughts defile thee, The 
rhyme ſhews that the correction, which was made by Mr. Theobald, 
is right, -MALONE. e ee URN SK OY 
2 — n feſtinate preparation ;] Here we have the ſame error in 
the firſt folio, which has happened in many other places; the u em- 
ployed inſtead of an n, It reads—feftiuvate, The quartos feſtuant, See 
p. 83, n. 8, and Vol. I. p. 252, n. 9. MarLoNE.,' * * 
und intelligent betwixt us] So, in a former ſcenes 
__— ſpies and ſpeculations EAVES EE ON 
te Intelligent of our ſtate. STEVEN © ; 
| Thus the folio. The quartos read—ſwift: and intelligence betwint 
us: the poet might have written ſwift in intelligence—. *MAaLoNz. 
+ — my lord of Gloſter.] Meaning Edmund, newly inveſted with his 
father's titles, The ſteward, ſpeaking immediately after, mentions 


the old earł by the ſame title. JonnsoN. 
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610 HINGE LANE 


Enter Steward. 


How now? Where's the king? - 

Steno. My lord of Gloſter hath convey'd him hence: 
Some five or fix and thirty of his knights, 
Hot queſtriſts after hun, met him at gate; 
Who, with ſome other of the lord's dependants, 
Are gone with him towards Dover ; — they boaſt 
To have well-armed friends. 

Corn, Get horſes for your miſtreſs. 

Con. Farewel, ſweet lord, and ſifler. 

Eren Gonzalz, and EDuund. 

Carw. Edmund, farewel.—-Go, ſeek the traitor Gloſter, 

Pinion him like a thief, bring him before us: 


[Exeunt other Servants, | 
Though aroll ws may act p paſs upon his _ - 
Without the form of juftice ; — our 


Shall do a courteſy to our wrath *, whi — 
May blame, but not control. Who's there? The traitor? 
Re-enter Servants, with Glos Au- 
eſul foo! tis he. 62 


Corn. Bind ak his s corky « arms ?, | 


Vl. 


3 Hot weſltift 5 4 . one * in ſearch 
or gueſt of ate of Mr. 255 4 gueſs CSR 


* 
8 Though wall aye my mor pal agen bis lifes | 


Shall de a Shall dos conuely e, wrath in} Te 4 0-courtgly | is to gratify, 
to comply with, To paſs, is to paſs a judicial ſentence. Jon nson. 
"The — the exprefiion, to paſo an any ene, may be traced from 

na Charta : 

« nec. ſuper eun ibimus, oi per legale judicium parium ſuo- 
rum.“ 

It is common to moſt of our early writers. So, in If this be not 6 
good Play, the Devil is in it, 1612: K jury of beakers, impanel'd, 
no _ ſworn to $5 on all villaing 5 in hell.“ Sers. 

arms. J Dry, wither'd, huſky arma. Jounson. - 

4780 Shak peare appears from other paſſages of — wy have had 
in his eye Biſhop Mar ſenat's Declaration of egregious Popifh Impoſpurtty 
&. x603, Þ 459, it is probable, that this very .. but peculiar 
ET cor Ys was ſuggeſted to him by a paſſage in that very _ 

pam 


— 
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Gli. Whos mean your graces : Good my friends, con- 
cr | 


You are my gueſts: do me no foul play, friends, 
Corn, Bind him, I ſay,  i{ Serwants bind bins 
Reg. Hard, hard :—O filthy traitor! Ya 
Glo. Unmerciful lady as you are, I am none 
Corn. To this chair bind him :— V iNYain, thou (halt 
find— {Regan plarks his beard. 
Glo. By the kind gods *, tis moſt ignobly dane 
To pluck me by the beard. | 16 
Reg. So white, and ſuch a traitor !- 
Glo. Naughty lady, | 7 
Theſe hairs, which thou doſt raviſh from my chin, 
Will quicken, and accuſe thee: I am your hot; - 
With robbers? hands, my hoſpitable favours® 
You ſhould not ruffle thus. What will-you do? 
Corn, Come, fir, what letters Mapei from France? 
Reg. Be ſimple- anſwer' di, for we know the trum. 
Corn. And what confederacy have you with the traitors 


Late footed in the kingdom ? 


pamphlet, ec It would poſe all the cunning 'exorcifts, that are this 
day to be found, to teach an old contie woman to writhe, tumble, cur- 
vet, and fetch her morice gamboles, as Martha Rreflier (one of the 
poſſeſſed mentioned in the pamphlet) did.” PER. | 
Ian none. ] Thus the folio. The quartos read I am true. Ma Lom x. 
s By the kind gods, ] People always invoke their deities as they 
would have them ſhew-themſelves at particular times in their favour; 
and he accordingly calls thoſe kind gods whom he would wiſh to find ſo 
on this occaſion,  'He does ſo yet a ſecond time in this ſrene. Our 
_ own liturgy will ſofficiently evince the truth of my ſuppoſitions _ 
| | ; S871 EVAG. 
Cordelia alſo uſes the: ſame invocation in the fourth Act: hap 
80 — Q, you kind gods, : 
Cure this great breach in his abuſed natute MASS 
9 = my hoſpitable favours] Favours means the ſame as fearures, 
i. e. the different parts of which a face is compoſed. Yo, in Drayton's 
epiſtle from Matilda to King Fobn : £3 e 
„ Within the compaſs of man's face we ſee, ** 
„% How many ſorts of ſeveral favours be. | 
Again, in David & Beabſabe, 1599: | 5 
„ To dauntthe favours of hie lovely face.“ Syxrvtnxs.. 
. fimple-anſeverd,] The old quarto reads, Be fimple anſtverers 
Bither is good ſenſe: Simple means plain. STEEVENS, | 
. R 8 Reg. 


N 


612 KING LEAR. 
Re Ge . To whoſe hands have you ſent the lugatick king ? 


WA I have a letter gueſſingly ſet down, L 
Which came from one that's of a neutral heart, 
And not from one 4 {og | 
Corn. Cunning. : . 
: Reg. And falſe, - + | 
. Corn, Where haſt thou ſent the — Y 
Glo. To Dover. | 
Reg. Wherefore to Dover ?. 
Waſt thou not charg?d at peril— 
Corn. Wherefore to Dover? Let 105 firſt anſwer that. 
Glo. I am ty'd to the ftake*, and I muſt ſtand the courſe? 
Reg. Wherefore to Dover? 
Glo. Becauſe I would not ſee thy cruel nails 
Pluck out his poor old eyes; nor thy fierce ſiſter 
In his anointed fleſh ftick boariſh fangs 8. 
The ſea, with ſuch a ſtorm as his bare head 
In hell- black night endur' d, would have buoy” d up, 
And quench'd the ſtelled fires : yet, poor old heart, 
He holp the heavens to rain “. 
If wolves had at thy gate howl'd that ſtern time 3, 
Thou ſhould*ſt have ſaid, Good porter, turn the ley ; : 
All cruels elſe ſubſcrib'd hut I ſhall fee 


al 17 am * to the fakes] 80, in Macbeth + : 
e hey have chain'd me to a flale; I cannot fly, 
0 « But, bear-like, I muſt ſtand the courſe.”” STEE VERS. 
1. 2, — tbe courſe. ] The running of the dogs upon me. Jonxsox. 
3 ſtick boariſh i fangs. g.. ] The quartos read—rafp boariſh fangs. 
Tais verb occurs in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. IV. c. ii: 
« And ſhields did ſhare, and mailes did raſb, and helmes did hew.“ 
To raſb is the old hunting term for the ſtroke made by a wild boar 
with his fangs. STEZzEVENS. 
4 to ram.] Thus the folio. The quartos read to rage. STEPT. 
. ,5 —tbat ſtern times,] Thus the folio. Both the quartos read—that 
dearn time. ' Dearn is a north-country word, ſignifying lonely, ſoli 
tary, melancholy, far from neighbours. So, in the Valiant Seat e 6 
cc Of all thy joys the dearne and diſmal end.“ 
Again, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. Il. c. i: 
46 They heard a rueful voice that dearnly cride.” STEEVENS. 
* Halli 2] Yielded, ſubmitted to * 3 of the 2 
5 onxs⁰ 


4A 


„ 


* 2 


The winged vengeance overtake ſuch children. 
Corn. ow. it ſhalt thou never: — Fellows, hold the 
| chair. 
Upo n theſe eyes of thine I']I ſet my foot ?. 
Gloſter is held down in his chair, while Cornwall 
plucks out one of his eyes, and ſets his foot on it. 
Glo. He, that will think to live till he be old, 
Give me ſome help: O cruel! O ye gods! 
Reg. One ſide will mock another; the other t too. 
Corn. If you ſee vengeance,— 7 
Serv. Hold your hand, my lord: N EL 
I have ſerv'd you ever fince k was a child; 
But better ſervice have I never done you, 
Than now to bid you hold. 
Reg. How now, you dog ? | 
Ser. If you did wear 3 upon your clin, 
I'd ſhake it on this * What do you mean? 
Corn. My villain *! [ draws, and runs at Bun. 
Serv. Nay, then come on, and take the chance of 
Anger. 
93 . 95 fight, Cornell 7s md 
Reg. Give me thy ſword.— [to another Serv. ] A peaſant 
ſtand up thus ! 
[/natches a feword, comes behind, and ftabs him. 
berv. _ 5 am ſlain ! — My lord, yet have you one eye 
eft 
To ſee ſome miſchief on him: O! | Ladies. 
Corn, Leſt i it ſee more, —_ it ;—Out, vile jelly! 


7 Upon 3 &e.] In Selimus,B of the Turks 29967 o r 
the ſons of Lauer pulls out the eyes of an aga on the Rage, and 2 
6 Yes, thou ſhalt live, but never ſee that day, 
« Wanting the tapers that ſhould give thee light.” 


Pulls out bis 
Immediately after, his hands are cut off. I have introduced this paſſage 
to ſhew that Shakſpeare's drama was not more ſanguinary than that 
of his contemporaries. ' STEEVENS. 
In Marſton's Antonio's Revenge, 1603, Pi ero 0 tongue is torn out 
on the ſtage. MALonz. ' 
My villain !] Villain is hers perhaps uſed in its original ſenſe of 
one in ſervitude, STESVENS {ES AS | 
Rr 3 | Where 
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614 KING LEAR. 
Where is thy luſtre now ? | : 
[Tears =o recite other ce, and throws it on the 
rounds 3 


Gio. All dark and comſortleſs. Where's my ſon Ed. 


| mund? 
Edmund, enleindle all the fparks of nature, 
To quit this horrid act. | 

Reg. Out, treacherous villain! : 
Thou call'ſt en him that hates thee: it was he 
That made the overture of thy treaſons to us?; 
Who is too good to pity thee. 

Glo. O my follies | 

Then Edgar was abus'd.— | 
Kind gods, forgive me that, and proſper him! 

Reg. Go, thruſt him out at gates, and let him ſmell 
His way to Dover, How is't, my lord? How look you? 
Cort. I have receiv'd a hurt: Follow me, lady.— 

Turn out that eyelefs villain ;—throw this ſlave 

Upon the dunghi.—Regan,- I bleed apace: 

Untimely comes this hurt: Give me your arm. 

au Cow E, led by Recan;—Servants un- 
_ bind Grosr R, and lead bim out. 

1. Serv. I'll never care what wickedneſs I do!, 
If chis man come to good. n 
; 2. Serv. If ſhe live long, 
And, in the end, meet the old courſe of death ?, 
Women will all turn monſters. 


9 — the overture of thy treaſons ] Overture is here uſed for an 
opening or diſcovery; It was he who firſt laid thy treaſons open to us. 
Coles in his Dict. r679, renders Overture, by apertior apertura. An 
overt act of treaſon, is the technical phraſe. MALTLO NME. 

1 Þ'll never care what wickedneſs I de, ] This ſhort dialogue I have 
Inferted from the old quarto, becauſe I think it full of nature. Ser- 
wants could hardly fee' fuch a barbarity committed on their maſter, 
without pity; and the vengeance that they preſume muſt overtake the 
actors of it, is a ſentiment and doctrine well worthy of the ſtage. 

. | | THzoBALD- 
Tt is not 2 to ſuppoſe them the ſervants of Gloſter; for 
| was oppoſed to tity by his own ſervant. Jon RSO. 
& w= meet the old courſe of death,] That is, die a natural dratb. 
. | MALORx I. 
| 1. Serv. 
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1. Serv. Let's follow the old earl, and get the Bedlam 
Jo lead him where he would; his roguiſh madneſs 


Allows itfelf to any thing. 
2. Serv. Go thou; I'll fetch ſome flax ?, and whites of 


CBS's Ra R 
To apply to his bleeding face. Now, heaven help him! 


[Exeunt ſeverally. 
Aer V. TCEWEL 


The Heath. 
Enter EDpOAR. 


Els. Yet better thus, and known to be contemn'd 9, 

Than ſtill contemn'd and ffatter'd. To be worſt, 
The loweſt, and moſt dejected thing of fortune, AR 
5 tands 


3 — ſome flax, &c. ] This paſſage is ridiculed by Ben Jonſon, in The 
Caſe is alter d, 1609 : 90 
20 get a white of an egg, and a little flax, and cloſe the breaches 
of the head, it is the moſt conducible thing that can be.” 8STETVIxS. 
The wy is alter d was written before the end of the year 1599; but 
Ben ſonſon might have inſerted this ſneer at our authour, between 
the time of King Lear's appearance, and the publication of his own 
playin 160g, MaLtons, , ; 
4 Yet better thus, aud known to be contemi d, x.] The meaning is, 
'Tis better to be thus comtemnedy and lnown te yourſelf to be contemn- 
ed. Or perhaps there is an error, which may be refified thass 
| Yet better thus #n#nown to be contemn'd. 
When a man diveſts himſelf of his real character he feels no pain from 
contempt, becauſe he ſuppoſes it incurred only by a voluntary diſguiſe 
which he can throw off at pleaſures I do not think any correction 
neceſſary, Jonnson. | | 
I eannot help thinking that this paſſage ſhould be written thus: 
Yet better thus unknown to bs contema d, 
Than ſtill contemn'd and flatter'd to be wporſe. 
The loweſt, Sc. | 
The quarts edition has tio op as fn" The firſt folio, which 
has a comma there, has a colon at the end of the line. 
The expreſſion im this ſpeech=oowves. notbing to thy 0 2 
more learned writer) might ſeem to T from Virgil, u- xi. 51: 
& Nos juvenem cæanimm, et nil jam cceleſtibus ullis 
Debentem, vano mefti comitamur bonore. TT WII T e 


R 4 1 


—_ KING LEAR. 


Stands ſtill in eſperance, lives not in fears : 

The lamentable change is from the beſt; 

The worſt returns to laughter. Welcome then, 
Thou unſubſtantial air, that I embrace! | 
The wretch, that thou haſt blown unto the worſt, 
Owes nothing to thy blaſts. But who comes here? 


Enter Gros TER, led by an old man. 


My father, poorly led“? World, world, O world! 
But that thy ſtrange mutations make us hate thee, 
Life would not yield to age 7. = 

Old Man. O my good lord, I have been your tenant, 
and your father's tenant, theſe fourſcore years. 

Glo. Away, get thee away ; good friend, be gone: 
Thy comforts can do me no good at all, 
Thee they may hurt. | | 
Old Man. Alack, fir, you cannot ſee your way. 
Glo. I have no way, and therefore want no eyes; 


I tumbled when I ſaw: Full oft tis ſeen, 


I think with Mr. Tyrwhitt that Dr. Johnſon's conjecture is well 
founded, and that the poet wrote—unknown. MALoneg. 

The meaning of Edgar's ſpeech ſeems to be this. Vet it is better to 
| be thus, in this fixed and acknowledged contemptible ſtate, than, liv- 
ing in affluence, to be flattered and deſpiſed at the ſame time. He 


who is placed in the worſt and loweſt ſtate, has this advantage; he 


lives in hope, and not in fear, of a reverſe of fortune. The lament- 
able change is from affluence to beggary. He laughs at the idea of 
changing for the worſe, wbo is already as low as poſſible. | 
. Stn Josuva REYNOLDs, 
s lives not in fear :] So, in Milton's Par. Reg. B. iii. 
c For where no hope is left, is left no fear. STzzvExs. 
© — Welcome then, ] The next two lines and a half are omitted in 
the quartos. STEEVENS. ä 
* poorly led? Thus quarto A, and the folio, For poorly led 
quarto B has—parti, eyd. M ALONE. 
7 O Word F 3 
But that thy ftrange mutations make us hate the 
Life — Ga ied to age.] O world! if reverſes of fortune and 
changes ſuch as-I now ſee and feel, from eaſe and affluence to poverty 
and miſery, did not ſhew us the little value of life, we ſhould never 
ſubmit* with any kind of reſignation to the weight of years, and its 
neceſſary conſequence, infirmity and death. MALoNE. 
5 2 a , ; O ur 
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Our mean ſecures us*; and our meer defects 
Prove our commodities.— Ah, dear ſon Edgar, 
The food of thy abuſed father's wrath ! 
Might I but live to ſee thee in my touch 9, 
I'd ſay, I had eyes again! 
Old Man. How now ? Who's there? 
Eag. [Afide.] O gods! Who is't can ſay, I am at the 
worſt | 
am worſe than e' er I was, 
Old Man. Tis poor mad Tom. | 
Edg. [ Afide.] And worle 1 may be yet: The worſt is 
not, | 
So long as we can ſay, This is the worſt *. 


3 Our mean ſecures us3 &c,] Mean is here a ſubſtantive, and figni- 
fies a middle flate, as Dr. Warburton rightly interprets it. So again, 
in the Merchant of Venice: It is no mean happineſs therefore to be 
ſeated in the mean.” See more inſtances in Dr. Johnſon's Dictionary. 

; STEEVENS» 

Both the quartos and the folio read—our means ſecure us. The 
emendation was made by Mr. Pope, I am not ſure that it is neceſſary. 
In Shakſpeare's age writers often thought it neceſſary to uſe a plural, 
when the ſubject ſpoken of related to more perſons than one. So in 
the laſt act of this play, O, our liues ſweetneſs!” not, O, our 
life's ſweetneſs.” Again, in p. 638; | 

66 — O, you mighty gods, 

« This world I do renounce, and, in your ſigbti, &c. 
Again, in King Richard III: 

« To worry lambs, and lap their gentle bloods.” _ 

Means therefore might have been here uſed as the plural of mean, or 
moderate condition. Gloſter's meaning is, that in a moderate condition 
or middle ftate of life, we are ſecure from thoſe temptations to which 
the more proſperous and affluent are expoſed ; and our very wants prove 
in this reſpe& an advantage. MALonr. 

9 - to ſee thee in my touch,] So, in another ſcene, I ſee it feelingly. 

| STEEVENS» 


I bo ist can ſoy, I om at the worſt ? 
— the wor is not, Os 
So long as wwe can ſay, This is the worſft.] i. e. While we live; 
for while we yet continue to have a ſenſe of feeling, ſomething worſe 
than the preſent may ſtill happen. What occaſioned this reflection 
was his raſhly ſaying in the beginning of this ſcene, Es 
e - To be worſt, / 95 i 
« The loweſt, and moſt dejected thing of fortune, &c, ., 
% The wretch; that thou haſt blown unto the worſt,” &c. 
WarBurTON, 
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Old Man. Fellow, where goeſt? 
Glo. Is it a beggar- man? | 
Old Man. Madman and beggar too. 
Glo. He has ſome reaſon, elſe he could not beg. 
J“ the laft night's ſtorm I ſuch a fellow ſaw ; 
Which made me think a man a worm: My ſon 
Came then into my mind; and yet my mind 
Was —_— ſcarce friends with him : 1 have heard more 
nce: 
As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods; 
They kill us for their ſport“. | 
Zag. How ſhould this be ?— 
Bad is the trade, that muſt play the fool to forrow, 
Ang'ring itſelf and others. N ]—Bleſs thee, maſter! 
2 Is that the naked fellow? 
Old Man. Ay, my lord. 
Ge. Then, pr'ythee, get thee gone : If, for my ſake, 
Thou wilt o'ertake us, hence a mile or twain, 
F the way to Dover, do it for ancient love ; 
And bring ſome covering for this naked ſoul, 
Whom vil | entreat to lead me. 
Old Man. Alack, ir, he is mad. 
Glo. "TY _ times? plague, when 3 lead the 
| lind: 
Do as I bid thee, or rather do thy pleaſure ; 
Above the reſt, be gone. 
Ola Mar. I'll bring him the beſt *parrel chat! have, 
Come on't what will. | [ Exit, 
Ele. Sirrah, naked fellow. 
Els. Poor Tom's a. cold—1 cannot daub i it further“. 
Glo. Come hither, fellow. 
Eadg. | Aide.) And yet I muſt, 


8 As flies m wanton boys, are wwe to the 7 
- They hull us for bow | . 
bent.” Plaut. Captv, Probe L 22. STEEVENS. 
The quartos read They bir us for their ſport. MALovs. 

9 —1 cannot daub . i. e. Diſguiſe. Wa ZUA rox - 

So, in King Richard 
„ So imooth he dan d his vice with ſhew of virtue. | 

The rs read, I cannot dance it further. STEVENS. | 

4 Bleis 


Bleſs thy fweet eyes, they bleed. 

Glo. Know'ſt thou the way to Dover? 

Edg. Both ſtile and gate, horſe-way and foot-path. 
Poor Tom hath been ſeared out of his good wits : Bleſs 
the good man from the foul fiend * ! [Five fiends have 
been in poor Font at once *; of luſt, as Obidicurt ; Hob- 
bididance, prince of dumbneſs : Mah, of ſtealing ; Modo, 
of murder; and Flibbertigibbet, of mopping and mow- 
ing; who ſince poſſeſſes chamber-maids and waiting- 
women 7. 80, bleſs thee, maſter !] 8 

| los 


I Bleſs the good man from the foul fend “] Thus the quartos. The 
folio reads 2 | | 
Bleſs thee, good man's ſon, from the foul fiend! Maronr. 
2 Five fiends, &c.] The reſt of this ſpeech is omitted in the folio. 
In Har ſenet's Book, already quoted, p. 278, we have an extract from 
the account publiſhed by the exorciſts themſelves, viz. © By com- 
maundement of the exorciſt. . . . the devil in Ma. Mainy confeſſed his 
name to be Madu, and that he had beſides himſelf ſæaven orber ſpirits, 
and all of them captains, and of great fame.” «© Then Edmundes 
(the exorciſt) began againe with great earneſtneſe, and all the com- 
pany cried out, c.. . . ſo as both that wicked prince Modu and bis 
company, might be caſt out.” This paſſage will account for fe fiends 
having been in poor Tom at once, PERCY. | | 
3 Flibbertigibbet, of mopping and mowing ;] * If the have a little 
| helpe of the mother, epilepſie, or cramp, to teach her role her eyes, 
wrie her mouth, gnaſh her teeth, ftarte with her body, hold her armes 
and handes ſtiffe, make antike faces, grinne, moto and mop like an 


ape. then no doubt the young girle is owle-blaſted and poſſeſſed.” 


Harſenet's Declaration, p. 136. MaALonE, 8 

4 = poſſeſſes chamber=maids and oaiting women.] Shakſpeare has 
made Edgar, in his feigned diſtraction, — allude to a vile im- 
poſture of ſome Engliſh jeſuits, at that time much the ſubject of con- 
verſation; the hiſtory of it having been juſt then com with great 
art and vigour of file and compoſition by Dr. $. Harſenet, afterwards 
archbiſhop of York, by order of the privy-council, in a work intitled, 
A Declaration of egregious * 6. e to withdraw the barts of 
ber Majeſty's Subjects from their Allegiance, &c. practiſed by Edmunds, 
alias Weſton, a Feſuit, and divers Romiſp Prieſts bis wicked Aſſociates : 
printed 1603. The impoſture was in ſubſtance this. While the Spaniards 
were preparing their armada againſt England, the jeſuits were here buſy 
at work to promote it, by making converts: one method they employ- 
ed was to diſpoſſeſs pretended demoniacs, by which artifice they made 
ſeveral hundred converts amongſt the common 2 The principal 
ſcene of this farce was laid in the family of one Mr, — 
a Roman- 
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Go KING LEAR. 
Su. * take this purſe, thou whom the heaven's 
agus . = | 

Have humbled to all ſtrokes: that I am wretched, 
Makes thee the happier :—Heavens, deal ſo ſtill! 

Let the ſuperfluous, and luſt-dieted man 5, 
That ſlaves your ordinance ®, that will not ſee 
Becauſe 


a Roman-catholic, where Marwood, a ſervant of Anthony Babington's, 
(998 was afterwards executed for treaſon) Trayford, an attendant upon 

r. Peckham, and Sarah and Friſwood Williams, and Anne Smith, (br: 
echambermaids in that family, came into the prieſt's hands for cure. 
But the diſcipline of the patients was ſo long and ſevere, and the prict; 
ſo elate and careleſs with their ſucceſs, that the plot was diſcovered on 
the confeſſion of the parties concerned, and the contrivers of it de. 
ſervedly puniſhed, The five devils here mentioned, are the names of 
five of thoſe who were made to act in this farce upon the chamber. 
maids and waiting-women.;z and they were generally fo ridiculouſly 
nick-named, that Harſenet has one chapter on the ftrange names of their 
devils 5 left, ſays he, meeting them otherwiſe by chance, you miſtake 
them for the names of _ or jugglers, WARBURTON, 

The paſſage in crotc 
as the ſtory was forgotten, the jeſt was loſt, Jonunson. 

Let the ſuperfluous, &c.] Lear has before uttered the ſame ſenti- 
ment, which indeed cannot be too ſtrongly impreſſed, though it may 
be too often repeated. Jounson, | | 

Superfluous is here uſed for one living in abundance.WarBurToN, 

6 That ſlaves your ordinance] The language of Shakſpeare is very 
licentious, and his words have often meanings remote from the proper 
and original uſe. To * or beflave another is to treat him with 
terms of indignity 2 in a kindred ſenſe, to fave the ordinance, may be, 
to ſlight or ridicule it. Jon x so. . 

To fpawe an ordinance, is to treat it as a ſave, to make it ſubject to 
us, inſtead of acting in obedience to it. So, in Heywood's Brazen 
Age, 1613 e I 

"TORY | 
4 Could fave him like the Lydian Omphale.” 
Again, in A New Way to pay old Debts, by Maſſinger : 
& —that faves me to his will.” STEVENS. ; 

Heywood, in his Pleaſant Dialogues and Dramas, 1637, uſes this 

verb in the ſame ſenſe: | 
| « What ſhall I do; my love I will not | 
&«& To an old king, though he my love ſhould crave.” 
Again, in Marſton's Malecontent, 1604 : 
O powerful blood, how doſt thou ſlave their ſoul !” 
That faves your ordinance, is the reading of the folio. Both the 


quartos have—That Jands your ordinance; perbaps for * 


ts is omitted in the folio, becauſe I ſuppoſe 
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KING LE AR. G21 
Becauſe he doth not feel, feel your power quickly ; 
So diſtribution ſhould undo exceſs, 
And each man have enough.—Dolt thou know Dover? 
Edg. Ay, maſter, 3 1 
Glo, There is a cliff, whoſe high and bending head 
Looks fearfully in the confined deep 7: 
Bring me but to the very brim of it, 
And I'll repair the miſery thou doſt bear, 
With ſomething rich about me: from that place 
I ſhall no leading need. | 
Ede, Give me thy arm; ” 
Poor Tom ſhall lead thee. [ Exennt; 


SCENE” II. 
Before the duke of Albany's Palace. 
Enter Gox ERIL , and EDM ND | 3 Steward meeting them. 


Gon, Welcome, my lord: I marvel, our mild huſbang * 
Not met us on the way: Now, where's your maſter ? 
Stew. Madam, within; but never man ſo chang'd: 
I told him of the army that was landed; | 
He ſmil'd at it. I told him, you were coming; 
His anſwer was, The worſe : of Gloſter's treachery, 
And of the loyal ſervice of his ſo © © 
When I inform'd him, then he call'd me ſot; 
And told me, I had turn'd the wrong fide out ;— — 
What moſt he ſhould diſlike, ſeems pleaſant to him; 
What like, offenſive. a N 


Ger. Then ſhall you go no further. [. Edmund. 


Stands, however, may be right: — that abides your ordinance. The 
poet might have intended to mark the criminality of the /uft-dicted man 
only in the ſubſequent words, tbat will not ſee, becauſe be doth not 
feel. MaLont. I S 4 ; HE. : | 

7 Looks fearfully in the confined — 8o the folio. The quartos 
read— Looks firmly, Mr. Rowe and all the ſubſequent editors for in 
read on. I ſee no need of changes n 2 — ſea a9 4 
nirrour. To look in a glaſs, is yet ourcolloquial phraſeology. MAarons. 

5 our mild bu and—] 2 awe Hon IE that Albany, the 


huſband of Goneril, diſliked, in the end of the firſt act, the ſcheme 


of oppreſſion and ingratitude. Jonnzon. * 1 
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622 KING LEAR, 


It is the cowiſh terror of his ſpirit, 
That dares not undertake: he'll not feel wrongs, 


Which tie him to an anſwer : Our wiſhes, on the way, 


May prove effects ?. Back, Edmund, to my brother 


Haſten his muſters, and conduct his powers: 

I muſt change arms? at home, and give the dillaff 
Into my huſband's hands. This truſty ſervant 

Shall paſs between us: ere long you are like to hone, 
If you dare venture in your own behalf, 

A miſtreſſes command. Wear this; are ſpeech; 


Decline your head : this kiſs, if it durſt ſpe 
Would ſtretch thy ſpirits up into the air“ 
Conceive, and fare thee well. 
Edm. Yours in the ranks of death. 
Gon. My moſt dear (Gloſter ! Exit Edmund, 
O, the difference of man, and man*! 
To thee a woman's ſervices are due; 
iow, Madam, herocan E 7þ 
Srow.. N here cames * lord. ber, Steward 


J — ur 3 on che way, ; 
May prove effect.] She means, I ink; an which we 
expreſſed to each other on qur-way hither, may be completed, and 
prove effectual to the deſtrutign of my hulband. * wy Woes 


ſhe ſaid, 
6c 1 marvel our mild huſband 
te Not met us on tbe way. 5 
Again, more appoſitely, in King Ricbard HII. 
« Thou know'ft our reaſons, urg d upon the way.” Matrox. 
9 —T muſt change arms, &c.] Thus —— The folio reads 
bange ee TEEVENS, | 
1 Don ur bead : this — it durſt ſpeak, 

5 ook rby ſpirits up * air ; 7 She bids him decline bis 
head, _ the might give ＋＋ a Kris, (the ſteward being preſent,) and 
that it might appear only to him as a whiſper. STEzvens. 

2 0, the di ifference of man and man 1] Omitted in the quartos. 
| TFEVENS, 
t to difference was probably omitted in the folio. MA coxr. 
3 My fool 3 — bed. ] The quarto of which the firſt figna- 
tute is A, reads My wy end. Some of the copies of 
2 B, bare My foo 2 my body ; others —.4 foo! uſurps my 
K ad-) fee uſur my body. Maroxz. 


Ener 
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Eater ALBANY, 


Con. T have been worth the whiſtle “. 
vou are not worth the duſt which the rude wind 
Blows in your face. — I fear your diſpoſition * ; 

That nature, which contemns its origin, 
Cannot be border d certain in itſelf“; 
She that herſelf will fliver and diſbranch 7 
From her material fap*, perforce muſt wither, 
en Ae re And 

4 I bave been worth the wwbifile.] This expreſſion is a reproach to 
Albany for having neglected her; £hough you diſregard me thus, I have 
been worth the whiſtle, I have found one that thinks me worth calling. 

| Jou N so. 

This expreſſion is a proverbial one. Heywood in one of his dia- 
logues, conſiſting entirely of proverbs, ſays: | f 

6« It is a poor dog that is not worth the whifiling.”* | 

Goneril's meaning ſeems to be—There 2uas a time when you would 
bave thought me worth the calling to you 5 reproaching him for not 
having ſummon d her to conſult with on the preſent critical occaſion. 

7 us } wee STEEVENS. 

I think Mr. Steevens's in ation the true one. MALoNE. 

5 —[ fear your diſpaſition 2] Theſe words, and the lines that fol. 
low to monſters of are found in the quartos, but are impro- 
perly omitted in the folio. They are neceflary, as Mr. Pope has 
obſerved, & to explain the reaſons of the deteſtation which Albany here 
expreſſes to his wife.” MATLONR. 

6 That nature, which contemns its origi 

Cannot be border's certain is irfalf;} The ſenſe is, That nature 
which is arrived to ſuch a pitch of unnatural degeneracy, as to con- 
temn its origin, cannot from thenceforth be refrained within any 
certain bounds, but is prepared to break out into the moſt monſtrous 


exceſſes every way, as occaſion or temptation may offer. Hz ATA. F4 | 


7 She that herſelf awill fliver and diferanch,] To ſliver fignifies 
nie foe So, in Machbath;: : , | 
© © uw flips of yew, 2 8 
« Si ver d in the moon's eclipſe.” Wa Z Un ron. 
3 She that herſelf will flower and diſprancbh 
From ber material ſap, ] She who breaks the bonds of filial , 
and becomes wholly alienated from her father, muſt wither and 
like a branch ſeparated from that ſap which ſupplies it with nouriſh- 
h a and gives life to the marter of which it 5 — tee 72 in 
Brief Chronycle concernynge the examinacyon and death of oban 
Oldeaftle, 1544 1 Thea Id the lorde Cobham, and ſpredde his 
armes 
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624 KING LEAR 
And come to deadly uſe®?, | 

Gon, No more; the text is fooliſh. 

Alb. Wiſdom and goodneſs to the vile ſeem vile: 
Filths ſavour but themſelves. hat have you done ? 
Tygers, not daughters, what have you perform'd ? 
A father, and a gracious aged man, 

Whoſe reverence the head-lugg'd bear would lick *, 
Moſt barbarous, moſt degenerate ! have you madded. 
Could my good brother ſuffer you to do it? 

A man, a prince, by him ſo benefited ? 

If that the heavens do not their viſible ſpirits 

Send quickly down to tame theſe vile offences“, 

It will come, 

Humanity muſt perforce prey on itſelf, 

Like monſters of the deep?. . 


armes abrode: This is a verye eroſſe, yea and ſo moche better than 
your crofſe of wode, in that yt was created of God: yet will I not 

ſeke to have yt worſhipped. - Than ſayd the byſhop of London, 8)r, 
ye wote wele that he dyed on a materyall croſſe. 

Mr. Theobald reads maternal, and Dr. Johnſon thinks that the true 
reading · Syr John Froiffart's Chronicle (as Dr. Warburton has obſerved) 
in the title-page of the Engliſh tranſlation printed in 1525, is ſaid to 
be tranſlated out of French into our material Engliſh tongue by Jobs 
Boeuc bier. And I have found material (from mater) uled in ſome 
other old books for maternal, but neglected to note the inſtances. I 
think, however, that the word is here uſed in its ordinary ſenſe, Ma- 
ternal ſap (or any ſynonymous words,) would introduce a mixed and 
confuſed metaphor. Material ſap is ftriftly correct. From the word 
berſelf to the end, the branch was the figurative object of the poet's 
thought. MAaLonEz, | | 

9 And come to deadly uſe.) Allading to the uſe that witches and 
inchanters are ſaid to make of witber d branches in their charms. A 
fine inſinuation in the ſpeaker, that ſhe was ready for the moſt un- 
natural miſchief, and a preparative of the poet to her plotting with 
the baſtard againſt her huſband's life. WarmnurTon. 


Dr.Warburton might have ſupported his interpretation by the paſſe 


in Macbeth, quoted in n. 7. Maron. 3 
s —would lick,} This line, which had been omitted by all m 
s, I have reſtored ſrom the quartos. STzxzvens. | 
2 — theſe vile offences,} In ſome of the impreſſions of quarto 
B, we find—bis vile offences; in others, and in quarts A,—be vie, 
This was certainly a miſprint for theſes MALA E. 
3 Like monſters of the deep. Fiſhes are the only animals that an 
known to prey upon their own ſpecies. Jounso0us : 5 p 
e ; an. 
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KING LEAR, 623 
Con. Milk-liver'd -i rods 197 7 
That bear'ſt a cheek for-blows, a head for wrongs ; 
Who haſt not in thy brows an eye 228 | ; 
Thine honour from thy ſuffering ; that not know'ſt +, _ | 
Fools do thoſe villains pity's, who are puniſh'd'- 
Ere they have done their miſchief, Where's thy drum ? 
France ſpreads his banners in our noiſeleſs land; 
With plumed helm thy ſlayer begins threats 
 Whilft thou, a moral fool, fit'ſt till, and cry'ſt, 
Alack ! why does a ſo ß ow | 
Alb. See thyſelf, devil! 3 1s 
Proper deformity ſeems not in the fiend® 
80 horrid, as in woman. . | 35 
F tid -tnib ac 15 3619 | 3 
Alb. Thou changed and ſelf- cover'd thing 7, for ſhame, 
Be· monſter not thy feature. Were it my fitneſs _ 


4 — that not know'ft, &c.] The reſt of this ſpeech is omitted in 
the folio. S TEEVENS. n! 9 Fe 

5 Fools do thoſe villains pity, te,] She means, that none but fools 
would pity thoſe villains, who are prevented from executing their ma- 
licious deſigns, and puniſhed for their evil intention. It is not clear 
whether this fiend means her father, or the king of France. If theſe 
words were intended to have a retroſpect to Albany's: ſpeech, which 
the word pity might lead us to ſuppoſe, Lear muſt be in her contempla- 
tion; if they are conſidered as connected with what follows ber 
thy drum ? &c. the other interpretation muſt be adopted, The latter 
appears to me the true one; and perhaps the punctuation of the quarto, 
in which there is only a comma after the word miſchief, ought to have 
been preferred. MATE... ; | 
; as ov deformity, bc. ] i. e. Diabolic qualities appear not ſo hor« 
rid in the devil to whom they belong, as in woman who unnaturally 
aſumes them. WAannunTONe - N , ; 
7 Thou changed, and ſelf-cover'd thiag.— By ſelf-cover'd the au- 
thour meant, thou, that haſt diſguiſed nature by wickedneſs ; thou that 
halt hid the woman under the fend. Jonnson. 3 
Zy thou ſelf-cover' d thing, the poet, 1 think, means, thou who 
haſt put a covering on thyſelf, which nature did not give thee, The 
covering bas bany means, is, the ſemblance and appearance of 2 

. ALONE. 

3 Be-monfler not thy feature. ] Feature in Shakſpeare's age meant the 
general caſt of countenance, and often beauty, See Vol. VII. p. 484, 
u. 6. Bullokar, in his Fxpoſfitor, 16 16, explains it by the words, 


* handfo , comelineſs, beautie“ MALONE, 
Vor, VIII. * To 


626 KING ee en 
To let theſe hands obey my blood. 
They are apt enough to diſlocate and ter 
Thy fleſh and bones :—Howe'er thou art a kend, 
A woman's ſhape doth ſhield the. 
Ges. A your manhood now 


Enter a Meſſenger. | 


Alb. What ound | 

Mel. O, my good lord, the 4 of Cornwall's dead; 
Slain by his ſervant, going to pan out 
The other eye of Gloſter, 

Alb. Gloſter's eyes! 

Meſ. A ſervant that he bred, thril'd lth remorſe, 
Oppos'd againſt the act, bending his ſword oe 
To his great' maſter ; who; thereat enr 
Flew on him; and among ft them fell'd him dead®: 

' But not without that harmful ſtroke, which m 
Hath pluck'd him aſter. 

Alb. This ſhews you are above, vey | 
You juſticers o, that theſe our nether crimes 
So ſpeedily can venge !—But, O poor Gloſter! F 
Loſt he his other eye? _ Ts | 6 

Meſ. Both, both, my lord.— | | | 
This letter, madam, craves a ſpeedy anſwer ; $ wich \ 
"Tis from'your ſiſter. | 

Gon. [ A/ide.] One way I like this well!; : 
But being widow, and my Gloſter with her, | 
May all the an my fancy pluck 
36 my havefal li Another Ways 


N 


2 


E  -. XY Au td 


3 and amongſt them fell'd him dead: 1 i. e. the "NP and his 
other ſervants) amongſt them fell'd him dead. Marone. 

Nen jufticers, ] Moſt of the old copies have Juſtices ; but it wat 
ecrtainly 2 miſprint. The word jaſticer is uſed in two other places in 
this play; and though printed rightly 1 in the folio, i is corrupted in the 
uarto in the ſame manner as here, Some copies of quarto B read | 
rightly—jufticers, i in the line before us. Marons. J 
. T One way I lite this well;) Goneril's plan was to poiſon her ſiſter, 
to marry Edmund, to murder Albany, and to get poſſeflion of the a 

whole kingdom. As the death of orgwall facilitated the laſt part 
of this ſcheme, the was pleaſed at it; but diſliked it as it put it in the a 
vr of her ſiſter to marry Edmund. Mason., 


The 
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rhe news is not ſo tart.—I'Il read, and anſwer. ¶ Exit. 
Alb. Where was his ſon, when they did 0 his eyes? 
Me/. Come with my lady hither. | - 
Alb. _ not _ | ; - Ar 45 1214 
Me /. No, m I met im bae in. 
15 wor wickedneſs? + again | 
Meſ. Abs my good lord; 'twas he inform'd againſt 

mg. 

And quit the houſe on orpoſe, phe cheir niſhmene F 

M1 hy have the freer 1— e. WT 7 
Alb. Gloſter, I live 

To thank thee for the love thou ew 5" wu, | 

And to revenge thine eyes. Come SINE Thad ; 

Tell n me e what more thou Knoweſt. 0 Aer 


Ar 


Type French Cang, near. had 
8 Kant, and a Gentleman s. 


> Rene: Why the 5 Fs of France i is ſo ſuddenly gone back 


0 you the reaſo 
Cent. Something he left ape the fate, 

Which ſince his coming forth is thought of; which 

Imports to the kingdom ſo much fear and danger, 

That his perſonał return was moſt requir' d and neceſſary: 
Kent. Who hath he left behind him general? _ 
Cen. The Mareſchal of. France, Monſieur le Fer. 
Ken. Did your letters pierce the * to ws demon- 

frarion of grief? 4 | | 

1 Scene III. 1 This "VE, left out in at's the common. 8 is re- 
ſtored from the old edition; it being manifeſtly of Shakſpeare s writing, 
and neceſſary to continue the ſtory of Cordelia, whoſe behaviour is here 
moſt eeurifatly painted, Por Er. 

This ſcene ſeems to have been left out only t to Worten the play, and 
is neceſſary to continue the action. It is extant only in the quarto, 
being omitted in the firſt folio. 1 have therefore put it between 
crotchets.  JOHNSON« . 

3 mg Gentleman.] The * whom he ſent in che foregoing 

at * letters to Cordelia, Jonnson. | | 

50 | | Ss 2 Gent. 
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628 KING LE AR. 
Sent. * fir“; ſhe took them, read them in my pre- 
12% inte i! ; 0 
And now and then an ample tear trill'd down 
Her delicate cheek': it ſeem'd, ſhe was a queen 
Over her paſſion; who, moſt rebel-like, 
Sought to be king o'er her. e 
Kent. O, then it mov'd her. | 
Gent. Not to a rage : patience and ſorrow ſtrove 5 
Who ſhould expreſs her goodlieſt. Vou have ſeen 
Sunſhine and rain at once : her ſmiles and tears 
Were like a better May © : Thoſe happy ſmiles 7, 
| SUD SN HS” IVC at 
4 A, f;] The quartos read. ſay.' The correction was made 
Mr. 22. MaALoNE. . | | 1 
Patience and ſorrow ſtrove =] The quartos for frove have ffreme. 
Mr. Pope made the correction. MALoN E. 
6 ber ſmiles and tears © * | 
Were like a better May :] Both the quartos read—a Better way; 
which being perfectly unintelligible, I have adopted part of the emen- 
dation introduced by Dr. Warburton, who reads —a wetter May. The 
late editions have given—a' better day, a reading which firſt appeared 
n a note of Mr. Theobald's. A better day, however it be underſtood, 
is, in my opinion, inconfiſtent with the context. If a better day means 
either a good day, or the beft day, it cannot repreſent Cordelia's ſmiles 
and tears; for' neither the one or the other neceſſarily implies rain, 
without which, there is nothing to correſpond with her tears; nor can 
a rainy day, oceaſionally brightened by ſunſhine, with any propriety be 
called a good or the beft day. We are compelled therefore to make 
ſome other change. | . | 
A better May, on the other hand, whether we underftand by it, a 
good May, or a May better than ordinary, correſponds exactly with 
the preceding image; for in every May rain may be expected, and in a 
good, or a better May than ordinary, the ſunſhine, like Cordelia 
ſmiles, will predominate. With reſpect to the corrupt reading, I hare 
no great faith in the inverſion of the w at the preſs, and rather think 
the error aroſe in ſome other way. Matons. _— 
The thought is taken from Sidney's Arcadia, p. 244. Her tears 
came dropping down like rain in ſunſhine.” Cordelia's behaviour on 
this occaſion is apparently copied from Philotlea's, The ſame book, 
in another place, 5 that her tears followed one another like 2 
precious rope of pearl.” "The quartos read letter way, Which may 
de an accidental inverſion of the M. ee , e | 
A better day, however, is the beft day, and the beft day is a day moſt 
Favourable to the productions of the earth. Such are the days in which 


ere is a due mixture of rain and ſunſhine. © 


It muſt be obſerved that the comparetive is uſed by Milton and _ 


That play d on her ripe lip, ſeem'd not to know 
hat gueſts were in her eyes; which parted thence, 
As pearls from diamonds dropp'd 5. In brief, ſorrow 
Would be a rarity moſt belov'd, if all 
Could ſo become it. | 

Kent. Made ſhe no verbal queſtion ? ? 


inſtead of the poſitive and ſuperlative, as well as by Shakſpeare him- 
ſelf, in the play before us: 
« The ſafer ſenſe will ne'er accommodate 
« Its maſter thus. 
Again, in Macbeth: 
6 ——it hath cow'd my better part of man.“ 
Again : | 
« —— Go not my horſe the better.” 
Mr. Pope makes no ſcruple to ſay of Achilles, that, 
« The Pelian javelin in his better hand 
« Shot trembling rays, &c. 
i, e. his Left hand, his right, STEEVvENS, 

Doth not Dr. Warburton's alteration [a wetter May] infer that 
Cordelia's ſorrow was ſuperior to her patience ? But it ſeem'd that ſhe 
was a queen over her paſſion z and the ſmiles on her lip appeared not 
to know that tears were in her eyes. Her ſmiles and tears were like 
a better day, or © like a better May,” may fignify that they were like 
ſuch a ſeaſon where ſunſhine prevailed over rain. So, in All's well 
that ends well, Act V. ſc. iii. we ſee in the king ſunſbine and bail at 
once, but to the brighteſt beams diſtracted clouds give way: the time is 
fair again, and he is like a day of ſeaſon,” i, e. a better day. ToLLEzT. 

7 — ſmiles. ] The quartos read—ſmilets, This may be a diminutive 
of Shakſpeare's coinage. STEELVENS. | a 

3 Ar pearls from diamonds dropp'd.—] In the Two Gentlemen of 
Verona we have the ſame image: | Ss 


« A ſea of melting pearl, which ſome call rears.” MAaLonr. 


A fimilar thought to this of Shakſpeare, occurs in Middleton's Game 
at Cheſs, 1625 | 
« —the holy dew lies like a pearl 
© Dropt from the 12 eye- lid: of the morn 
«© Upon the baſhful roſe,” 
Milton has tranſplanted this image into his Lycidas 2 
“Under the opening eye-lids Ne morn.” STEEVENSs 
9 Made ſbe no verbal queſtion ?] Means only, Did ſhe enter into no 
converſation with you? In this ſenſe our poet frequently uſes the word 
queſtion, and not fimply as the act of interrogation. Did ſhe give you to 
underſtand her meaning by wordt as well as by the foregoing external 
teſtimonies of ſorrow ? So, in All's well that ends well 


ao — ſhe told me Sap 
In a ſweet verbal brief, &c,” STELVENS. 3 

See Vol. III. P. 72, n. 2. MAL ONE. N 4 jg Th 

5 8 8 3 Gent. 
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650 KING LEAR 
Gent. Faith, once, or twice“, ſhe heav'd the name of 
5 8 FR 14 02 
Pantingly forth, as if it preſs'd her heart ; 
Cry'd, Sifters ! fifters !—Shame of ladies ! fifters ! 
Kent ! father! ere ' What? i'the florm? the nicht? 
Let pity not be believ'd* !—There ſhe ſhook 
The holy water from her heavenly eyes, 
And clamour moiſten*d 3: then away ſhe ſtarted 
To deal with grief alone. 
Kent. It is the ſtars, | 
The ſtars above us, govern our conditions *; 
Elſe one ſelf mate and mate * could not beget 
Such different iſſues. Vou ſpoke not with her ſince? 
Gent. No. f | | | 


1 *Faith, once or tevice,] Thus the quartos. Mr. Pope and the ſub. 
ſequent editors read Tes, once, &c. Regan in a ſubſequent ſcenc, 
in like manner, uſes the rejected word, however inelegant it may now 
appear: | | | 
„ Faith, he is poſted hence on ſerious matter.“ Marons. 

2 Let pity not be beliew'd !] i. e. Let not ſuch a thing as pity be ſup- 
ſed to exiſt! Thus the old copies; but the modern editors have 
ütherto read, | FE 
Let pity not believe it ſ== STEEVENS. EEE: 

3 Andclamour moiſten d J It is not impoſſible but Shakſpeare might 
have formed this fine picture of Cordelia's agony from holy writ, in 
the conduct of Joſeph; who, being no longer able to reſtrain the ve- 
hemence of his affection, commanded all his retinue from his preſence; 
and then wept aloud, and diſcovered himſelf to his brethren. 

5 1 | THEOBALD. 
wwe Clamour moiften'4—=)] That is, ber out-cries were accompanied with 
tears. Jon NSON. | | 

The old copies read And clamour moiften'd ber. I have no doubt 
that the word ber was inſerted by the compoſitor's eye glancing on the 
-middle of the preceding line, where that word occurs ; and therefore 
have omitted it. It may be obſerved that the metre is complete with- 
out this word, A fimilar error has happened in The Winter's Tale 

e Vol. IV. p. 237, n. 2. She moiften'd clamour, or the exclamations 
the had uttered, with tears. This is perfectly intelligible ; but clamour 
moiſten'd ber, is certainly nonſenſe. MAT ONE. 

, * — govern our conditions 3] i. e. regulate our diſpoſitions. Set 
Vol. V. p. 600, n. 3. Maronr, ä 

4 —one ſelf mate and mate —] The ſame huſband and the fame 
wife. JonK sx. „ 

Self is uſed here, as in many other places in theſe plays, for ſelf- 
Maron. e „ | Kent 
| ut 


"RIES: Ig EIT ENT BANE. EO. | 


Kent, Was this before the king return'd ? 

Gent. No, ſince. 

Kent. Well, fir ; The poor diſtreſſed Lear is the town : 
Who ſometime, in his better tune, remembers 
What we are come about, and by no means 
Will yield to ſee his daughter. X - 

Gent, Why, good fir? 


| Kent. A ſovereign ſhame ſo elbows him: ls own un- 


kindneſs, | 
That ſtripp'd her from his benediction, turn'd her 
To foreign caſualties, gave her dear rights 
To his dog-hearted daughters, - theſe things ſting 
His mind ſo venomouſly, that een . 
Detains him from Cor . 
Gent, Alack, poor gentleman !_ 
Kent. Of Albany's and Cornwall's powers you heard 
not? 
Gent. Tis ſo; they are aſoot S. 
Kent. Well, ür, I'll bring you to our maſter Lear, 
And leave you to attend him: ſome dear cauſe? 
Will in concealment wrap me up awhile ; 
When I am known aright, you ſhall not grieve _ 
Lending me this acquaintance, I pray you, go 
Along with me.] | | [ Exeunt.. 


D . == theſe things fling | 
His mind ſo 3 that burning ſhame = The metaphor is 
here preſerved with great knowledge of nature. e uenom of poiſont-' 
ous animals being a high cauſtick ſalt, that has all the effect of fire 

_ the part. WARBURTON. 
* 'Tis ſo; they are a-foot.] Dr. Warburton thinks it neceſſary to read, 


"is ſaid; but t e ſenſe is plain, So it is that they are on foot. Jonxsox. 
71. fes means, I think, I have heard of them; they do not exiſt - 


in report only; they are actually on foot. M ALONE. 
7 Some b a Some important buũneſa. See Mal. n. 6. 
ALONEe 
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63 KING: LEAR. 


4 0. E N E IV. 
The ſame. A Tent. 


Enter Co! R DELIA - Phyſician . Se Soldiers. 


Cor. Alack, tis he; why, he was met even now 
As mad as the vex'd ſea: ſinging aloud ; 
Crown'd with rank fumiter, and furrow weeds, 
With harlocks, hemlock *; nettles, cuckoo-flowers, 
Darnel?, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our ſuſtaining corn.—A century ſend forth; 
Search every acre in the high-grown field, 
And bring him to our eye. [ Exit, an Officer. ]—What ca can 
man's wiſdom do, 
In the reſtoring his bereaved ſenſe? 
He, that helps him, take all my outward worth. 
Phy. There is means, madam 
Our foſter nurſe of nature is repoſe, 
The which he lacks ; that to provoke in — 
Are many ſimples operative, whoſe power 
Will cloſe the eye of anguiſh, 
Cor. All bleſt ſecrets, | 
All you = virtues of the earth, | 
Spring with my tears! be aidant, and remediate, 
In the good man's diſtreſs !—Seek, ſeek for him; ; 
Leſt his ungovern'd rage diſſolve the life 
That wants the means to lead it. 


8 With e bemlock, &c.] The quartos read— With bordocks 
the folio With hbardotes.  MALoNz. 
_ Hardecks ſhould be harlocks. Thus Drayton in one of his Eclogues : 
6 The honey-ſuckle, the borlocke, 
8 Thelilly, and the lady-ſmocke, Kc. Faux; ; 
zÞ Darnel,] According to Gerard, is the moſt burtful of wwceds among 
corn. It is mentioned in The Witches of Lancaſhire, 1634: 
& That cocle, darnel, Poppy wild, 
&«& May choak his grain, &c.“ SrEEVENSs. 


"el == the means to lead it.] The reaſon which ſhould guide it. JohN. 


Enter 


KING LEAR, 


| 7, Enter a Meſſenger, 
Meſ. News, madam; _ 20 

The Britiſh powers are marching hitherward. 
Cor. Tis known before; our preparation ſtands 

In expectation of them,—O dear father, 

It is thy buſineſs that I go about; 

Therefore great France La | 

My mourning, and important“ tears, hath pitied. - 

No blown ambition 3 doth our arms incite, | 

But love, dear love, and our-ag'd father's right: 

Soon may I hear, and ſee him! [Exeunt. 


A Room in Gloſter's Caſtle, 
Enter REGan, and Steward. 


Reg. But are my brother's powers ſet forth? 
Stew, Ay, madam. 
Reg. Himſelf in perſon there? 
Steau. Madam, with much ado: _ 
Your ſiſter is the better ſoldier, _ _ 
Reg. Lord Edmund ſpake not with your lord“ at home? 
5 ö Steæu. 


2 important] In other places of this authour for importunate. 
| 5 4 * ; JounsoN . 
The folio reads —importuned. STEEVENS. LE $1 
3 No blown ambition—] No inflated, no ſwelling pride, Beza on 
the Spaniſh armada : | | 
„ Quam bene te ambitio merſit vaniflima, ventus, 
. « Et tumidos tumide vos ſuperaſtis aquæ. JonNsoN. | 
In the Mad Lower of B. and Fletcher, the ſame epithet is given to 
ambition, Again, in the Little French Lawyers 
J come with no bloaun ſpirit to abuſe you.“ STEEVENS. 
| 4 —with your lord —] Thus the folio. The quartos read=—with 
your /ady. In the manuſcripts from which they were printed an L only 
was probably ſet down, according to the mode of that time. It could 


be of no conſequence to Regan, whether Edmund ſpoke with Goneril 


at home, as they had travelled together from the earl of Gloſter's caſtle 
to the duke of Albany's palace, and had on the road ſufficient oppor- 


* 


tunities for laying thoſe plans of which Regan was apprehenſive, = 
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634 KING LEAR. 

Stew. No, madam. _—_ 

Reg. What might import my ſiſter's letter to him? 

Steww. I know not, lady. 

Reg. *Faith, he is poſted hence on ſerious matter, 
It was great ignorance, Gloſter's eyes being out, 
To let him live ; where he arrives, he moves 
All hearts againſt us: Edmund, I think, is gone, 
In pity of his miſery, to diſpatch 
His nighted life?; moreover, to deſcry 
The ftrength o' the enemy. | 

Stew. | muft needs after him, madam, with my letters, 

Reg. Our troops ſet forth to-morrow ; ſtay with us; 
The ways are dangerous. 

Stew. I may not, madamsz _ 

My an # at my duty in this buſineſs. 

Reg. Why ſhould ſhe write to Edmund? Might not you 
Tranſport her purpoſes by word ? Belike, 
Something—I know not what :;—T'11 love thee much, 
Let me unſeal the letter? | 

Stew. Madam, I had rather 

Reg. I know, your lady does not love her huſband ; 
J am ſure of that: and, at her late being here, 

She gave ſtrange eiliads*, and moſt ſpeaking looks 


the other hand, Edmund's abrupt departure without even ſpeaking to 
the duke, to whom he was ſent on a commiſſion, could not but ap- 
pear myſterious, and excite her jealouſy. Add to this, that Edmund 
as an anonymous writer hath obſerved) had ſpoken with Goneril in the 
ward's preſence, and had been prevented from ſpeaking to or even 
ſeeing her huſband. On all theſe grounds lord appears to be the true 
reading. Maron r. s 7 | 
s His, nighted life 2 i. e. His life made dark as night, by the ex- 
tinction of his eyes. STE EVENS. at 
5 — qvith my letter.] So the folio. The quartos read letters. The 
meaning is the ſame. MaAronr. 
7 Let me unſeal, &c.] I know not well why Shakſpeare gives the 
Reward, who is a mere factor of wickedneſs, fo much fidelity. He 
now refuſes the letter; and afterwards, when he is dying, thinks only 
do it may be ſafely delivered. Jounson, | 
be 2 range wiliads, ] Ocillade, Fr. a caft, or fignificant 
glance of the eye. Greene, in his Diſputation between a He and She 


« Caney-cateber,- 1592, ſpeaks of „ amerous glances, ſmirking #i/- 
ade, Nc.“ STEEVENS, | 


*. 


RII NG L EAR 635 
To noble Edmund: I know, you are of her boſom. 
Stew. I, madam ? ; 


Reg. I ſpeak in underſtanding; you are, I know it? : 
Therefore, I do adviſe you, take this note: | 
My lord is dead; Edmund and I have talk'd; 
And more convenient is he for my hand, (x 
Than for your lady's: — You may gather more. 
If you do find him, pray you, give him this3 ; 
And when your miſtreſs hears thus much from you, 
I pray, defire her call her wiſdom to her. 
So, fare you well. M | | 
If you do chance to hear of that blind traitor, 
Preferment falls on him that cuts him off. 

Steau. Would I could meet him, madam ! I would ſhew 
What party + I do follow. 


_ Reg. Fare thee well. | [ Exeunt. 


SCENE VIs. 8 
| The Country near Dover. 3 
Enter GLos ER, and EDGAR, dre/s'd like a Peaſant. 


Glo. When ſhall we come to the top of that ſame hill? 
Eag. You do climb up it now: look, how we labour. 
Glo. Methinks, the ground is even. | 
Lag. Horrible ſteep: 
Hark, do you hear the ſea ? 
Glo. No, truly. l 


9 I ſpeak in under ſtanding; you are, I know it.] Thus the folio, 
The quartos read—1n underſtanding, for 1 no MALON E. 

I Ido adviſe you, take this note:] Note means in this place not 
a letter, but a remark. Therefore obſerve what I am ſaying. Jouns. 

2 = You may gather more.] You may infer more than I haye directiy 
told you, JOHNSON» | „ 

3 —give bim this ;] I ſuppoſe Regan here delivers a ring or ſome 
other favour to the Steward, to be conveyed to Edmund. MALont. 

4 What party —] Quarto, bat lady, Jonxsox. OLE! 


Scene VI. J This ſcene, and the ſtratagem by which Gloſter is 


| Eured of his deſperation, arc wholly borrowed from Sidney's Arcadia. 


Jonnsen. 


Eag. 
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636 KING LEAR. 

Edg. Why, then your other ſenſes grow imperfect 
By your eyes“ anguiſh, | 

Glo. So may it be, indeed: | 
Methinks, thy voice is alter'd5; and thou ſpeak'ſt 
In better phraſe, and matter, than thou didft. | 

Edg.You are much deceiv'd; in nothing am I chang'd, 
But in my garments. | 4 

Glo. Methinks, you are better ſpoken. 

Edg. Come on, fir; here's the place :—ſtand ſtill.— 

How fearful | 

And dizzy tis, to caſt one's eyes ſo low“! 
The crows, and choughs, that wing the midway air, 
Shew ſcarce ſo groſs as beetles : Half way down | 


Hangs one that gathers ſamphire ; dreadful trade“! 
e Methinks, 


* 


S — thy voice is alter d; &c. ] Edgar alters his voice in order to paſs 
afterwards for a malignant ſpirit, JouNns0N. 
6 How fearful E i 
And dizzy tis, to caft one's eyes ſo low!) This deſcription has 
been much admired fince the time of Addiſon, who has remarked, 
with a poor attempt at pleaſantry, that „he who can read it without 
being giddy, has a very good head, or a very bad one.“ The deſcrip- 
tion is certainly not mean, but I am far from thinking it wrought to 
the utmoſt excellence of poetry. He that looks from a precipice finds 
himſelf aſſailed by one great and dreadful image of irrefiſtible deſtruc- 
tion. But this overwhelming idea is diſſipated and enfeebled from the 
inſtant that the mind can reſtore itſelf to the obſervation of particulars, 
and diffuſe its attention to diſtin objects. The enumeration of the 
choughs and crows, the ſamphire-man, and the fiſhers, counteracts 
the great effect of the proſpect, as it peoples the deſert of intermediate 
vacuity, and ſtops the mind in the rapidity of its deſcent through emp- 
tineſs'and horror. JoHN80Ns | = | 
It is to be conſidered that Edgar is-deſcribing an imaginary precipice, 
and is not therefore ſuppoſed to be ſo ſtrongly impretſed with the dread- 
ful proſpe of inevitable deſtruction, as a perſon would be who really. 
Found himſelf on the brink of one. Mason. Sa 
— — Half way down | . | 5 
- 1. Hangs one that 7 3 dreadful trade !] This perſonage 
is not a mere creature of Shakſpeare's imagination, for the gathering 
of ſamphire was literally a trade or common occupation in his time, it 
been carried and cried about the ſtreets, and much uſed as a pickle. 
So, in a ſong in Heywood's Rape of Lucrece, in which the cries of 
London are enumerated under the title of the cries of Rome: 1 
a c 
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Methinks, he ſeems no bigger than his hgead. 
The fiſhermen, that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark, 
Diminiſh'd to her cock“; her cock, a buoy | 
Almoſt too ſmall for ſight :: The murmuring ſurge, 
That on the unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes, x: 
Cannot be heard ſo high: —I'Il look no more; 
Leſt my brain turn, and the deficient fight 
Topple down headlong 9. Ns 
Glo. Set me where you ſtand,  ' _ © 4.9 
Edg. Give me your hand: You are now within a foot 
Of the extreme verge: for all beneath the moon - 


Would I not leap upright*. : 5 


4 * — 
— — — — © 
= . = 
=> 2 7 


| +? 

. 
oy 
47 


c J ha* rock-ſampbier, rock- ſamphĩier; Sede 
e Thus go the cries in Rome's faire towne iN 
„ Firſt they go up ſtreet, and then they go downe: 
« Buy a mat, a mil- mat, W. 
Again, in Venner's Via rea, &c. 4to. 1622: © Semphire is in 
like manner preſerved in pickle, and eaten with meates. It is a very 
pleaſant and familiar ſauce, and agreeing with man's body.” Mar owns. 
« Samphire grows in a great plenty on moſt of the ſea-cliffs in this 
country: it is terrible to ſee how people gather it, hanging by a rope 
ſeveral fathom from the top of the impending rocks as it were in the 
air,” Smith's Hift. of Water ford, p. 315, edit. 1774. Tor rx. 
ber cock ;—] Her cock boat. JonRNSON. wee 
So, in the Trage ly of Hoffman, 1637 : II cauſed my lord to 
leap into the cock, &c,—at laſt our cock and we were caft aſhore.” 
Hence the term cockſwain, a petty officer in a ſhip. STzZzvENs.. 
9 Topple down beadlong.] To topple is to tumble. The word has 
been already uſed in Macbeth. So, in Naſh's Lenten-Stuff, &c. 1599: 
he had thought to have toppled his burning car, &c. into the £ 
ſea.”  STEEVENS. 8. 85 | 5 
a —— all beneath the moon © 25 8 cx 
' . Would I not leap upright.] One of the ſenſes of the word aprighe 
in Shakſpeare's time, was that in which it is now uſed. So, in the 
Temp: | | $3 | 
« time goes upright with his carriage.” 
Again, in Florio's tranſlation of Montaigne's Eſſays, 1603: 
6“ have ſeene a man take his full carier, ſtanding boult aprighe 
on both his feete in the ſaddle,” . 5 
And with this ſignification, I have no doubt it was uſed here. Every 
man who leaps, in his firſt effort to raiſe himſelf from the ground, 


ſprings upright. Far from thinking of leaping forward, for which, be- 
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658 KING, LEAR. 
6e. Let . 1 hand. 


Here, friend, is another nds 3 ity a Ld. | 
Well worth a pron man's 8 : Fairies, and gods, 


Proſper it with thee !. Go thou further off; 
Bid me farewel, and let me hear thee going, 901 fe 
Tag. Now fare you well, F ſir. Fx Seems to ei. 
b. Wich all my heart. 
ag. Why I do trifle thus with his deſpair 


Is done * to cure it. dh 
Glo. O you mighty gods ! een 35s . 

This world I do renounce; Landa, in your abe, 

Shake patiently my great afliction off: 

If I could bear it longer, and not fall 

To quarrel with your great oppoſeleſs 3 

My ſnuff, and loathed part of nature, ſhould  _ 

Burn itſelf out. If Edgar live, O, bleſs him 

Now, fellow; fare 6 wm. well.. { He leaps, wg | fall. along, 
Eag. Gone, fir? farewell Fran 

And yet I know not how conceit ma rob | 

'The treaſury. of life, wh life itſel 3+ Wig 

TIS to the theſt*: Had he dern where he \hooght, 


LEE 


ing certain es? ate cogta PPT Edgar — he woul 
not for all beneath the moon run the riſk of even leaping upwards. 
Pr. Warburton idly objects, that he who leaps upwards, muſt needs 
fall again on his feet upon the fame place from whence he roſe, If the 
commentator had tried ſuch a leap within a 7 vot of the edge of a pre- 
cipice, before he undertook. the rev iſion of theſe plays, the world 
Top I fear, haye been deprived of his Iabours. 
br in our authour's time meant alfo We: See Minſheu's 
- Dia, 8.7675 1 6 Upright, or on the back, with the face upward. G. ren · 
_ — en haut. L. ſupinus, reſupinus , but this ſenſe is here 
inadmiſſible. Maroxz. 
2 Is dene—] Thus the quarto A, and the folio. The other quarto 
reads Tis done. MATLONE. 
3 Gone, fir ? farewell.] Thus the quartos and folio. The modern 
editors have been content to read Coed fir, &c. STEEVENS, | 
_ They followed the arbitrary alteration of the vw. of the ſecond 
folio. Marons. 
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| KING LEAR: 639 
By this, had thought been paſt.—Alive, or dead? 
Jo, you fir! friend Hear you, fir?—ſpeak! 
Thus might he paſs indeed: Vet he revives: 
What are you, fir? | 5 3p eee a 
Glo. Away, and let me die. tn 20:0 £4 a7 
Tag. Had it thou been aught but goſſomer, feathers, 
air®, | belts errno Th 
So many fathom down ente e or eto] 
Thou had'ꝰſt ſhiver*d like an egg: but thou doſt breathe ; 
Haſt heavy ſubſtance ; bleed'ſt not; beg ; art ſound, 
Ten maſts at each make not the altitude, A 


Which thou haſt perpendicularly fel?zꝛ 
Thy life's a miracle: Speak yet again, '. / 1 
Glo. But have I fallen; or no ß 
Eag. From the dread ſummit of this challey bourns! 
Look up a- height; — the ſhrill-gorg'd lark ſo fa 
Cannot be ſeen or heard: do but look upp. 
Glo. Alack, I have no eyes. — 19194 


Is wretchedneſs depriv'd that benefit, 
To end itſelf by death? Twas yet ſome comfort 
When miſery could beguile the tyrant's rage, 
And fruſtrate his proud will. . 
Zag. Give me your e ⁰ ¹mr be re 
p.80 ; How is' t? Feel you your legs? You ſtand, 


Tes mighe be paſe, indeed - Thus he wicht di id reality; We 


ſtill uſe the word paſing-bell. JonnsoN. 1 ww 
6 Had'ft thou been aug bg but goſſamer, feathers, air, ] Gofſamer or 
Gofſomer is a thin filmy ſubſtance, reſembling a cobweb, which flies 
about in the air in ſummer. See Vol. IX. p. 89, n. 2. Martonz. 
1 Ten maſts at each make not the altitude, ] i. e. each, at, or near, 
the other. Such I ſuppoſe the meaning, if the text be right; but it is 
probably corrupt. Mr. Pope for at each ſubſtituted attach d, which 
Dr. Johnſon thinks was introduced into our language at a later period 
than the time of Shakſpeare. The word certainly exiſted in his time, 
but was not uſed in the ſenſe required here. In Bullokar's. Znglifb 


Expoſitor, $v0.. 1616, to attach is interpreted, To take, lay hold 


on.“ It was werbum juris. MALONE. „„ 

Perhaps we ſhould read —at reach, i. e. extent. STE EVEZNS. 

8 — cbalky'bourn :] Bourn ſeems here to ſignify a bill. Its com- 
mon ſignification is a brook. Milton in Comus uſes boſty bourn, in the 
fame ſenſe perhaps with Shakſpeare, But in both authours it may 
mean only a beundary. JouNgo0Ns - 
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64 INGO LEAR. 


Glo. Too well, too well. | 
Eag. This is above all firangeneſs. 21 
Upon the crown o the cliff, what —"—_ was that. 
Which parted from you ? 
Glo. A poor unfortunate beggar. | 
ag. As I ſtood here below, methought, his eyes ö 
Were two full moons; he had a thouſand noſes, 
Horus welk d, and wav'd like the enridged ſea r; 
It was ſome fiend: Therefore, thou happy father, 
Think that the cleareſt gods 2, who make them honours 
Of men's impoſſibilites 3, have preſerv'd thee. 
Glo. I do remember now: henceforth Il bear 
Affliction, till it do cry out itſelf, a 
Enough, enough, and, die. That thing you ſpeak of, 
J took it for a man; often twould ſay, | 
The fiend, the fiend : he led me to that place. 
Eag. * free and . thoughts . — But who comes 
ere ? — | | 


9 Horns welk'd,—] Twiſted, convolved. A welk- or whilke 3 is a 
ſmall ſhell-fiſh. Drayton in his Mortimer iados, 4to. 1 596, ſeems to 
uſe this participle in the ſenſe of rolling or curled: 
« The ſunny palfreys have their traces broke, 
c And ſetting fire upon the eve/ked ſhrouds | 
„% Now through the heaven fie. gadding from the yoke.” 
Mar one, 
8 — enridged ſea.] Thus the quarto. The folio enraged. STzxv. 
- Enridged was certainly our authour's word; for he has the ſame al- 
tubon i in his Penus and Adonis : 
4 Till the wild waves will have him ſeen no more, 
| «© Whoſe ridges with the meeting clouds contend.” Maron. 
2 == the cleareſt gad, ] The pureſt ; the moſt free from og Jonxs. 
- So, in Timon of Athens : 
. «© Roots! you clear gods l˙ 
See p · 61, Ne 9 and Vol. X. p · 108, Ne I. {KMarons; LH 
3 —wwhbo make them bonours | 
© Of men's impoſſibilities,—] Who are graciouſly pleaſed to pre- 
ſerve men in ſituations in which they think it impoſſible to eſcape : 
Or, perhaps, who derive honour from being able to do what — 
not do, MAL ONE. 


5 Bear free and patient thoughts.—] To be melancholy i is to have 
the mind chained down to one painful idea; there is therefore great 
propriety in exhorting Gloſter to free thoughts, to emancipation of his 
ſoul from grief and deſpair. Joun'vons 


Enter 
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Enter LRAR, Fautaflically areſt up with. e 
The ſafer ſenſe will ne*er accommodate | 
His maſter thus ©. 
Lear, No, they cannot touch me for oining? 7, Is am 


the king himſelf. 
Eadg. O thou lie- piercing geht! ! 


Lear. Nature's above art in that reſpeck. There's 
your reſs-money, That fellow handles his bow like a 
Reerer 3: draw me a clothier's yard ꝰ.— Book, lool, 


crow- 
a mouſe! Peace, peace ; ;=this piece of toaſted cheeſe 
wilt do't.— There's my gauntlet; I'II prove it on a 
giant.— Bring up the Trown bills re well flown, 


ee e. 0 IF1 

His maſter i bus. ] I read: —_ 22 1 
The ſaner 25 will ne'er accommodate | 
His maſter thus. 


1 Hefe is Lear, but he muſt be mad: his ſqund/ or ſane ſenſes would : 


never ſuffer him to be thus diſguiſed.” Jonxsox. ir 
have no doubt but tliat ſafer was the . 5 word. | 85% in Mea- 
fare for Meaſures WS: 142 
„Nor do I think the man of ſafe diſcretion ni 62 
« That does affect it.. -STEEVENSe: 1. |» > 26 gail. 
7 — for coining z] So the quartos. Folio - for Wi Ma Lon x. 
\ ® That fellowi\bandles his bow like a crow- xeeper. ] In ſeveral counties 
to this day, they call a ſtuffed figure, repreſenting a man, and armed 
with a bow and arrow, ſet vp to fright the crows from the fruit and 
corn, a craw- keepers as well as a ſcare-crow» ;THEOBALD. 
This crow -keeper was ſo common in the authour's time, that it is 
one of the few peculiarities mentioned by Ortelius in his account of our 
iſland, Jonns0N. | 
So, in, Bonduca, by Fletcher: 
[Can theſe fight? They lee 
Like empty ſcabbards all; no * in chute. | 
„ Like men of clouts, ſet to keep crows from orchards,” 
See alſo Vol. IX. p-. 34 MALONE. f 
9 Draw me a clot bier: yard. ] Perhaps the poet had i in a his mind 4 
lunsa of the old Rn nw: „ * e ASIA 
„ © An arrow of a cloth-yard long, 
4 Up to the head drew he, &c. sene | 
be brown bills.] A bill was a kind of battle-axe: , 
by N is the 9 $ houſe ? * 4 88 con 
| At che fign of the brown bill.” Blurt Mr. dau 
Again, in Marlowe's King Edward II. 16222 
„ Lo, with a band of bowmen and of pikes, i 
% Brotun bills, and targetiers, &Cc, STEVENS. 
See Vol. II. p. 257 h. 2. MALONE. 
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42 TING: LEAR 
3 —i' the clout?, 1 the a d Sire ths 
wor 
Eag. Sweet marjoram. 
Tenr. Pals; .- 
Glo. I know that voice. 
Lear. Ha! Goneril !—with. a white beard*! —They 
flatter'd me like a.dog 5 ; and told me, I had white hain 
in my beard, ere the black ones were there. To ſay 
ay, — a, to 2 thing J ſaid — Ay and no too was 
no good divinity. When the rain came to wet me once“, 
and the wind to make me chatter; when the thunder 
would not peace at my bidding; — J found them, 
there I ſmelt them out. Go to, they are not men o 


* 


their words: they told me IL was Nan b tis a lie; ; 


I am not ague- proof. 


* a 4 "7 +4 1 
— - * f * 


. O, well flown, bird be clout, A len is b has raving of 
archery, and thooting at Guts, as is plain by the words d' #be clout, that 
e, the wobirte mark they ſet up and aim at: hence the phraſe, to bit 
the white. WARBURTON. 


So, in the Two Maids of Moreclacle, 1609: = Change your maik, g 


ſhoot at a white ; come fiick me in the clove, fir 

The author of 'The ] thinks there can be no impropriety in 
Lalling an arrow a. bird, the ſwiftneſs of its flight, eſpecially 
when immediately preceded- by the words eve//-flown; but it appears 
that well-flown \ bird, was the falconer's expreſſion when the hawk wat 
ſucceſsful —.— flight; and is ſo uſed in ¶ Mumu kill*d with Kind- 
2205. STEEVENS. | 

© The quartos read—OQ, well flown bird in the ayre, hugh, give the 
word. f 

3 — Give the word.] Lear ſuppoſes himſelf in a-garriſon, and be · 
fore he lets Edgar | 0+ requires the watch-word.- JoHw9oN 

4 Ha! Goneril . iib a cubite beard 1-1 $0 reads the folio, pro- 
perly ; the quartu, whom the latter editors have followed, has, Ha 
Gonerill ba f Rogan 7 they Fanered me, &. which ĩs not ſo forcible. 

onxsON. 


1 Sher ee me like a dogg] They pluyes the ſpaniel to me. 
 OHNSONs 
. 6 and told me, Ibid bite baire is my beard, ere the black ones 
were there, ] They told me that I had the wiſdom of age, before I had 
attained to manhood. MaLonz. 

7 #er the rain came to wert me, Kc. This ſeems to be an allu- 
Gon to king Canute's behaviour b his courtiers flattered him as lord 
of the ſea. STEEVENS | . | 

, . f ; .Gler 


os hos % 4 4 * 


ww 
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0b. The trick of that voĩceꝰ I do well remember: 
1;'t not the king ? 

Lear. Ay, every inch a king: 
When I do ſtare, ſee, how the ſubject 1 

I pardon _ man's life: What was thy cauſe ?— 

Adultery .— 
Thou ſhalt not die: Die for adultery ! No: 
The wren goes to't, and the ſmall gilded fy 
Does lecher in my fight. Let ee thrive, 
For Gloſter's baſtard 15 was kinder to his father, 
Than my daughters got tween the lawful ſheets, 
To't, luxury *, pell-mell, for [ lack ſoldiers.— 
Behold yon ſimpering dame, 
Whoſe face between her forks preſageth ſnow ® ; 
That minces virtue *, and does ſhake the head 
To hear of pleaſure” name; 


The fitchew e, nor the ſoiled horſe 5 » Loes to't un ö 
th 
s The trick of that woice —] Trick is a word frequently uſed for 
2 air, or that peculiarity in a face, voice, or gefturey which diffin= 
bee VA. IV otherss HANMER, 
de 7 p- 450, n. 1. Maronr. 
inch a king | 

do ſtare, ſee, Nw the ſubject 7 80, ur as 


_—_— Who, like a king perplexed | in his throne, 
By their ſuggeſtion gives a deadly groan, 
© Whereat each tributary ſabject᷑ guakes.”” MALONE. 

1 Tt luxury, @c.] Luxury was the ancient appropriate term for 
incontinence. bee Mr. Collins's note on Troilus and Creſida, AR V. 
lc, . '$TEEVENS, 

® Whoſe face betwwern her forks, &c. The eden ien f is not 
« whoſe face between her forks,” dec. but ©« whoſe face preſages 
ſnow between her forks.” 80, in Timon, AR IV. ſe. iii. | 

4 Whoſe bluſh does thaw the conſecrated ſnow 
«© That lies on Dian's lap. EpwarDs. 

To preſerve the modeſty of Mr. Edwards's happy explanation, I 
can ny hint a reference to the word fourcheure in Cotgrave's Die- 
tiona STEEVENS:' 

3 Thar minees virtue, ] Whoſe virtue confiſts in appearance only 3 
in an affected delicacy and prudery: who is as nice and ſqueamiſh in 
talking of virtue and of the frailer AN of her 1 as a lady who walks 
mincingly along: 

„D and turn two mincin 
« Into a — firide,” Merchant of pu, Mon. 
t 2 


= 
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With a more riotous appetite. _ 
Down from the waiſt they are centaurs “, 
Though women all above: 
But to the girdle 7-do the gods inherit, ST 
Beneath is all the fiends*®; there's hell, there's darkneſs, 
there is the ſulphurous pit, burning, ſcalding, ſtench, 
conſumption ;—Fie,- fie, fie! pah!' pah! Give me an 
ounce of civet, good apothecary, to ſweeten my imagi- 
nation: there's money for thee. _ , 

Glo. O, let me kiſs that hand! 

Lear. Let me wipe it firſt; it ſmells of mortality, 

Glo. O ruin'd piece of nature! This great world 
Shall ſo wear out to nought.-Doſt thou know me? 

Tear. T remember thine eyes well enough. Doſt thou 
ſquiny at me* ? No, do thy worſt, blind Cupid ; I'll not 
e thou this challenge; mark but the penning 
O It. 22 F F . 7 2 ; ; 
Glo. Were all the letters ſuns, I could not ſee one. 

Eag. I would not take this from report it is, 

And my heart breaks at it. 


S nor the ſoiled oy Soiled borſe is a term uſed for a horſe 
that has been fed with hay and corn in the ſtable during the winter, 
and is turned out in the ſpring to take the firſt fluſh of graſs, or has it 
cut and carried in to him. This at once cleanſes the animal, and fills 
him with blood. STzzvENs. , | | 
Doron from the waiſt they are centaurs,] In the Malecontent, is a 
thought as fingular as this: | 
“ *Tis now about the immodeſt waiſ of night.“ STEEVENS, 
7 But to the girdle, &c.] To inherit in Shakſpeare is, to poſſeſs. 
See Vol. I. p. 159, n. 7. But is here uſed for only. MALoNnE. 
Beneath is all the fiends';] According to Grecian ſuperſtition, 
every limb of us was conſigned to the charge of ſome particular deity. 
| 88 De Confeſſione Amantis, enlarges much on it, and concludes 
y ſaying : I's | 
«© And Venus throughe the letcherie _ 
8 For which thei hir deifie, Te. IP 
e She kept all doune the remenant | 
c To thilke office appertainant.” COLLINS, 33 
In the old copies the preceding as well as the latter part of Lear“ 
ſpeech is printed as proſe. I doubt much whether any part of it was 
intended for metre. Maront. % 36 bis 2 | 
Dot thou ſquiny at me ?] To ſquiny is to look aſquint, The word 
is uſed by our poet's fellow-comedian, Robert Armin, in A Nef of 
Ninnies, &c.'4to, 1609: The world=-ſquinies at this, and looks as 


tar. 


* 


one {corning.” MATLON 
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Lear. Read. = > | „ 
lo. What, with the caſe of eyes? ? 5 
Lear. O, ho, are you there with me? No eyes in your 
head, nor no money in your purſe? Your eyes are in a 
heavy caſe, your purſe in a light: Yet you ſee how this 
world goes. | 

Glo. I ſee it feelingly. 4 

Lear. What, art mad? A man may ſee how this world 

oes, with no eyes. Look with thine ears: ſee how yon” 

Juſtice rails upon yon? ſimple thief. Hark, in thine ear: 
Change places; and, handy-dandy“, which is the juſtice, 
which is the thief ?—Thou haſt ſeen a farmer's dog bark 
at a beggar? | 8 ooj | 


9 What, with the caſe of eyes 0 Mr. Rowe changed the into this, 
but without neceſſity. I have reſtored the old reading. The caſe of 
eyes is d ee of either eye. Statius in his firſt Tbebaid, has a fimi- 
lar expreſſion. Speaking of Oedipus he ſays: 
c Tunc wacuos orbes crudum ac miſerabile vitæ 
& Supplicium, oftentat cœlo, manibuſque cruentis 
« Pulſat inane ſolum. 9 
ce Inane ſolum, 1. e. vacui oculorum loci. Sy 3 
Shakſpeare has the expreſſion again in the Winter's Tale : © they 
ſeem'd almoſt, with ſtaring on one another, to tear the caſes of their 
eyes.» STEEVENS« | | 
In Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 1609, we haye the ſame expreſſion: 
6c her eyes as jewel- like, N 
c And cas'd as richly.” | 
« Her eye-lids, caſes to thoſe heavenly jewels 
c Which Pericles hath-loſt, LI Ns BAY 
48 Begin to part their fringes of bright gold.“ 3 
This could not have been the authour's word; for © this caſe of 
eyes” in the language of his time fignified—rbjs pair of eyes, a ſenſe 
directly oppoſite to- that intended to be conveyed. MAaLonx. | 
* Change places; and, handy-dandy,-] The words change places, 
and, are not in the quartos. Handy-dandy is, I believe, a play among 
children, in which ſomething is ſhaken between two hands, and then 
a gueſs is made in which hand it is retained. See Florio's Italian Dict. 
1598; „ Bazzicchiare. To ſhake between two hands; to play bandy- 
ly.” Coles in his Latin Dict. 1679, renders „ to play handy- 
dandy,” by digitis micare; and he is followed by Ainſworth; but they 
appear to have been miſtaken; ag is Dr. — in his definition in 
his Dictionary, which ſeems to have been formed on the paſſage before 
us, miſunderſtood. He ſays, Handy-dandy is (% a play in which chil- 
dren, change hands and places. Maronz | 
8 5 ED | 4 3 Ay 
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646 EING LEAR, 
Glo. Ay, fir. | 
Lear. And the creature run from the cur? There thou 


might' ſt behold the great image of authority: a dog's 
obey'd in office. — Yo | 
Thou raſcal beadle, hold thy bloody hand: 
Why doſt thou laſh that whore ? Strip thine own back; 
Thou hotly luſt'ſt to uſe her in that kind 
For which thou whipp'ſt her. The uſurer hangs the 
estener. | 
Through tatter'd cloaths ſmall vices do appear; 
Robes, and furr'd gowns, hide all *. Plate fin with gold?, 
And the ſtrong lance of juſtice hurtleſs breaks: 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy's ſtraw doth pierce it. 
None does oftend, none, I ſay, none; VIl able '*em?; 
Take that of me, my friend, who have the power 
To ſeal the accuſer's lips, Get thee glaſs eyes; 
And, like a ſcurvy politician, ſeem 
To ſee the things thou doſt not, Now, now, now, now: 
Pull off my boots ;—harder, harder; ſo, 
Eadg. O, matter and impertinency mix'd! 

Reaſon in madneſs ! | | 
Tear. If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take my eyes, 
I know thee well enough ; thy name is Gloſter : 

Thou muſt be patient; we came crying hither. 

'Thou know'ſt, the firſt time that we ſmell the air, 

We wawl, and cry“: -! will preach to thee ; mark me. 


1 Robes, and furr'd gowns, hide all.] So, in the Rape of Lucrece: 
ç Hiding baſe ſin in pleats of majeſty,” Marons. „ 
From bide all to accu ſer 1 lips, the whole paſſage is wanting in the 
Krſt edition, being added, I ſuppoſe, at his reviſal. ſonxsOx. 
2 Plate fin] The old copies read Place fin, Mr. Pope made 
the correction. MA LON E. . 
2a en An old phraſe fignifying to qualify, or uphold 
them. So Scogan, contemporary with Chaucer, ſays : 
« Set all my life after thyne ordinaunce, 
% And able me to mercie or thou deme.” WaArBURTON- 
$0 Chapman, in his comedyof The Widows Tears, 1612: © Ads 
mitted! ay, into her heart, and Til able it.” STEEVENS. 
4 Thou hnow'ft, the firſt time that wwe ſmell the air, 
e wawl! and 15 — | 
4% Vagituque locum lugubri complet, ut æquum eft 
Cui tanrum in vita reſtat tranGre malotum. Lucretiui. 
— 8 „ „ 9 : a ans, a * 
F 
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Ola. Alack, alack the day ! 99 
Lear. When we are born, we cry, that we are come. 

To this great ſtage of fools ;—This a good block ?? 

It were a delicate ſtratagem, to ſhoe | 


Pw. troop of horſe with felt*; I'll put it in proof; 


1 


5 b a block ?] Upon the king's faying, I will preach to 
thee, the poet ſeems to have meant him to pull off his har, and keep 
turning it and feeling it, in the attitude of one of the preachers; of 
thoſe times, (whom I have ſeen ſo repreſented in ancient prints,) tilt 
the idea of felt, which the good bat or block was made of, raiſes tha 
ſtratagem in his brain of ſhoeing a troop of horſe with a ſubſtance Toft 
as that which he held and moulded between his hands. This makes 
him ſtart from his preachment.—B/ock anciently fignified the bead pare 
of the hat, or the thing on which a bat is formed, and ſometimes the 
hat itſelf,-See Mubb Ado about Nothing s © 1 

« He weares his faith but as the Sthion of his Bat; it changes 
with ha next —— war | 
Again, in Green's Tu Nuogue, 1599: LIE. 

66 Where * hs your felt? An 
6c Nay, never vas for you're in the ſame block”? FA 
Again, in Run and @ great Caps an ancient colleQion of Epigrams, 
4, without date. Epigram 46. In Sextinum: |, 
66 A pretty blocke Sextinus names his bat; 
« So much the fitter for his head by that. STxtzvzents. 
6 It ere a delicate firatagem, to ſpoe | 
A troop of horſe with felt :] i. e. with flocks kneaded to a maſs, a 
1.5 I believe ſometimes uſed in former ages, for it 1s mentioned 
a | 


s 
6 .— fece nel cadar ſtrepita quanto we 
« Aveſſe avuto ſotto i piedi Il ſelero Joungoan. 

This « delicate ſiratagem”” had ally been put in practice about 
fifty years before Shakſpeare was born, as we learn from Lord Her- 
bert's Life of Henry the Eighth, p-. 41, % And now," ſays that hiſto- 
tian, 4 having ſeaſted the ladies royally for divers dayes, he [ Henry] 
departed from Tournay to Liſle, | Ott. 13, 1513,] whither he was 
invited by the lady Margaret, who cauſed there a juſte to be held in an 
extraordinary manner; the place being a fore-room raiſed high from the 
- ground by many ſteps, and paved with black ſquare ſtones like marble 3 
while the borſes, to prevent ſliding, were food with felt or flocks (the 
Latin words are feltro five tormento) : after which the ladies danced 
All night.“ Marlon | ; 

Shakſpeare might have adopted the ſtratageni of ſhoeing a troop' of 
horſe with felt from the following paſſage in Felton's Tragica! Diſ- 
ccurſes, 4to, bl, I. 1567 3 4 he attyreth him ſelſe for the purpoſe in 
2 night-gowne girt to hym, with a paire of ſbass of felt, leaſte the noyſe 
of his feete ſhoulde diſcover his goinge. p. 58. STESEVENS: 


Tt4 


+ 
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And wnen I have ſtolen upon theſe pinks, 
Then, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill “7. 


1 Gentleman, with Attendants. 


Gent. O, here he is; lay hand upon * 


Your moſt dear daughter— 
Lear. No reſcue ? What, a priſoner? I am even 


The natural fool of fortune *.—Uſe me well; 
You ſhall have ranſom. | Let me have a ſurgeon, 
J777ͤĩ iD. 
Gent. You ſhall have any thing. 
Lear. No ſeconds? All myſel ; 
Why, this would make a man, a man of falt®, 


To uſe his eyes for garden water- pots, 
Ay, and laying 8 s duft. | 


Gent. Good 4 
Lear, I will die Terre like a as What! 


J will be jovial; come, come; I am a king, 
My maſters, know you that? 
Gent, You are a royal one, and we obey you. 


7 Then, kill, Kill, Ge. This u was: formerly the word given in the 
Engliſh army, when an onfet was made on the . So, in 
Fenus and Adonis: | 

. Gives falſe alarms, ſuggeſteth mutiny | 

dee And in a peaceful hour doth cry, kill, 1 dil I 
Again, in The Mirrour for Magiſtrates, 1610, p. 318: 
© * & For while the Frenchmen freſh aſſaulted fill, 

c Our Engliſhmen came boldly forth at night, 
„ Crying, Saint George, Saliſbury, Lill, kill, 
e And offer'd freſlily with their foes to fight.  MALONEe 

B The natural fool of fortune.] So, in Romeo and Juliet: 

„ O, Tam fortune's fool! STxzEvENs. 

D —a man of ſalt,] A man of ſalt is a man of tears. In All's Wall 
that ends Well, we meet with“ your ſalt tears head; and in Troi- 
5 and _ YA © the ſalt of broken tears. Again, in Corislanus : 
as betray d your bufineſs, and given 9 
ain drops of ſalt,” your city Rome.” MATLORNxE. 
autumn duſt. ] Theſe words are not in the folio. 

M ALONE» 


S Gent, Good fire] Theſe words I have reftored from one ape; the 


Wartos. In the other, they are omitted. The folio reads : 


— rs Pre r Le | 


[ 


Lear. 
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Lear. Then there's life in it“. Nay, an you get its 

you ſhall get it by running. Sa, ſa, ſa, ſa. 
; [Exit, running; ; Attendant Halles. 

Cent. A ſight moſt pitiful in the meaneſt wretch; 
Paſt ſpeaking of in a king! Thou haſt one davghter, 
Who redeems nature from the general curſe 
Which twain have brought her to. 

Edg. Hail, gentle fir. 

Cal. Sir, ſpeed you: What's your will? 

Eag. Do you hear aught, fir, of a battle toward? 
Gent. Moſt ſure, and vulgar: every. one hears that 
Which can-diſtinguiſh ſound, 3: 07 Kc oþ EY 

Eag. But, by your favour, | F | 
How near's the other army? 

Gent, Near, and on ſpeedy foot ; the n main a der 
Stands on the hourly thought 3. 5 8 

Eag. I thank you, ſir: that's all. 

Gent. Though that the queen on era cauſe 3 1s here, 
Her army is moy*d on. ,. ,. _ 

E2zg. I thank you, ſir. IE Gent. 

Gl. You ever-gentle gods, take my 5 from me ; 
Let not my worſer ſpirit dempt me * 
To die before you pleaſe ! 

ag. Well pray you, father. i 5 

Cle. Now, good fir, what are you? 

Edg. A moſt poor man, made lame by fortune's blows 13 
Who, by the art of known and feeling ſorrows3, 
Am pregnant to n a me Your hand, 


2 
© i EY 


2 Then there*s life in it.] The eaſe} is 56 yet deſperate. Jonnso so. 

3 — the main — 

Stands on the bou eboughe.] The main body is expeB2td to be 
deſcry d every hour. The expreſſion is harſh, Jounso0Ns *. 

4 —made lame by fortune's blows;)] Thus the quartos. The folio 
has made tame to fortune's blows. I believe the original is here, as 
many other places, the true reading. So, in our Poste 37th 

anets - 
« Sol, made lame by fortune s deareſt fight wks” Maron. 

5 Who, by the art of known and feeling ſorrows, Kc. J i i. e. Sorrows 
paſt and preſent, WARBURTON, | 

Haud ignara mali, miſeris ſuccurrere diſco. Virg. 

I doubt whether feeling is not- uſed, with our 2 g } cvat ticooce; For 


felt Sorrows known, not by relation, but by experiences” M4 3 
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Pl lead you to ſome biding. | 
Glo. Hearty thanks : $q 
The bounty and the benizon of heaven. 
To boot, and boot! 
Enter Steward. | 
Shown A roclaim'd prize | Moſt happy! 
That eyeleſs head of thine was firſt fram'd fleſh 


To raiſe my fortunes.— Thou old unhappy traitor, 
Briefly thyſelf remember“: The fword 1 is out 


| That muſt de thee. 


Glo. . t thy friendly hand 5 
Put ſtrength enough to it. brug oppoſes, 
Stew. Wherefore, bold peaſant, | 

Dar'ſft thou 1 upport a publiſh*d traitor ? Hence; 
Leſt that the infection of his fortune take 
Like hold on thee. Let go his arm. | | 

Bag. Chill not let go, zir, without vurther caſion. 

Steau. Let go, ſlave, or thou dy ſt. 

Fag. Good gentleman, go your gait”, 403 let 
volk paſs. And ch'ud ha” been zwa er'd out : 
life, *twould not ha* been 20 long as tis by a vorrnight, 
Nay, come not near the old man; keep out, che vor' ye“, 
or iſe try whether your coſtardꝰ or my bat* be the harder; 
Ch'ill be plain with you. 

_ Stew. Out, dunglnll: 


- 5 | 
6 Briefly thyſel) 314 j. e. Quickly recolle& the paſt of- 
fences +6 25. recommend thyſelf to heaven. WARBURTON» 
So Othello ſays to Deſdemona: : 
| « If vou bethink yourſelf of any crime, 
6 Unreconcit'd as yet to heaven and grace, 
484 Solicit for it ſtraight.“ MALoNE. RIA 
7 go your gait, ] Gang your gate is a common expre 1 
Ol — re the Scotch 22 had finiſhed 


: their exerciſe, inſtead of our term of diſmiſſion, their phraſe was, gang 


your gaits. STECYENS 
'— che vor ye, I worn Jou. | Edgar counterfeits the weſtern dia» 


ted. JannsgoN, 


Nr coſtard — Ceflard, i. e. head. $0, in King Richard III: 
7 Take him over the coſtard with the hilt of thy _ 
TEEVENS: 


i jo bat] i. e, club. 80, in 2 
5 = SITION 
. On which he _ as one far in eld.” Sram, 


4. 


XING LEAR 6. 

Edg, Ch'ill pick your teeth, zir : Come; no matter 

vor your foins , (JP 7 15 and Edgar knocks him down, 
ou 


Steau. Slave, thou 
Rh nes 1 2 
If ever thou wilt thrive, bury my body; | 
And give the letters, which thou find'ſt about me, 

To Edmund earl of Gloſter? ; ſeek him out 
Upon the Britiſh party: —O, untimely death, death 

| | | „„ ix 

Edg. I know thee well: A ſerviceable villain Lien 
As duteous to the yices of thy miſtreſs, = _ 
As badneſs would defire. | 

Glo. What, is he dead? 

Eag. Sit you down, father; reſt you.— Es 
Let's ſee his pockets: theſe letters, that he ſpeaks of, 
May be my friends.—He's dead; I am only forry 
He had no other death's- man. Let us ſee:— - 
Leave, gentle wax ;' and, manners, blame us not : 

To know our enemies? minds, we'd rip their hearts; 
Their papers, is more lawful “. i ns 
| 3 | | [reads] 


2 110 matter vor your foins.] To foin, is to make what we call a 

thruſt in fencing. Shakſpeare often-uſes the word. STEEVENS, 
3 To Edmund earl of Gloſter 3] Mr. Smith has endeavoured, without 
any ſucceſs, to prove in a long note, that we ought to read—=/errer 
both here and below, becauſe the Steward had only one letter in his 
pocket, namely that written by Goneri!, But there is no need of 
change, for letters formerly was uſed like 2 in Latin, when one 
only was intended. So, in Act I. ſc. v. Lear ſays to Kent, Go, 
you, before to Gloſter, with theſe letters;”” and Kent replies, © I will 
not ſleep,” my lord, till I have delivered your letter. Again, in Act IV. 
ſc. v. the Steward ſays to Regan, “I muſt needs after him, madam 
with my letters, meaning only Goneril's letter, which Edgar pre- 
ſently reads. Such, as I obſerved on that paſſage, is the reading of 
the original quarto copies, which in the folio is changed to letter. 
Whether the Steward had alſo a letter from Regan, it is not here 
neceſſary to inquire. The words which he uſes, do not, for the reaſon 
J have affigned, neceſſarily imply two letters: and as Edgar finds no 
letter from Regan, we may infer that when the ſaid to the Steward 
in a former ſcene, take thou this, the gave him a ring or fome other 
token of regard for Edmund, and not a letter. MaroNe. ES 
1 To know our enemies minds, we d 407 e ; 
Their papers, is more lawful. us the quartos. The folio 
rade e rip. The editor of the ſecond folio, imagining that papers 
wo | was 


flain me:— Villain, take my 
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652 KING LEAR 
_ [reads.] Let our reciprocal wows. be remember d. Tor 
have many opportunities to cut him off : if your will wang 
not, time and place will be . offered, There is 
nothing done, if he return the conqueror : Then am I the 
priſoner, and his bed my gab; from the loatb'd warmth 
whereof deliver me, and ſupply the place for your labour, 
our wife, (ſo 1 would ſay,) and your affetionate 
7 5 | _ ſervant®, 
1 | Goneril, 
O undiſtinguiſh'd ſpace of woman's will? 
A plot upon her virtuous huſband's life ; - 
And the exchange, my brother! Here, in the ſands, 


Thee I'll rake up 7, the poſt unſanRified 

Of murderous lechers: and, in the mature time, 
With this ungracious paper ftrike the ſight 

Of the death- practisꝰ d duke® : For him tis well, 


That of thy death and buſineſs I can tell. 
1 [Exit EDOAR, dragging out the body. 


was the nominative caſe, for is ſubſtituted are: Their papers are more 
lawyful. But the conſtruction is, —to rip their papers, is more lawful, 
His alteration, however, has been adopted by the modern editors. 
. „ MarLonz. 
This is darkly expreſſed: the meaning is, Our enemies are put upon 
the racls, and torn in pieces to extort. confeſſion of their ſecrets; to 
tear open their letters is more lawful. WA ZUR To W 
Land your affeionate ſervant, ] After ſervant, one of the quartos 
has this ſtrange continuation 3 „ and for you her owne for venter, 
Gonerill.” STEEvENS. F 
In this place I have followed the quarto of which the firſt ſignature 
is A. The other reads—** Your (wife, ſo I would ſay) your afteQion- . 
ate ſervant;” and adds the words mentioned by Mr, Steevens. The 
folio, reads — © Your (wife ſo I would ſay) affectionate ſervant, 
Goneril.” MaATLoNE. | 
60 endings ſpace of woman's will !—] Thus the folio. The 
vartos read-—of woman's wit! The meaning (ſays Dr. Warburton- 
n Sir Thomas Hanmer's edition,) is, © The variations in a woman's 
will are fo ſudden, and their liking and loathing follow ſo quick upon 
each other, that there is no diſtinguiſhable ſpace bcc; "AE 
| | | ALONE» 
7 Thee Tl rake up,] Fl cover thee. In Staffordſhire, to rake the 
fire, is to cover it with fuel for the night. Jounson. 
8 — the death- practis d duke 1 The duke of Albany, whoſe death 
is machinated by Practice or treaſon. JohN SG xx. Gl 
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Glo. The king is mad: How ſtiff is iy vile ſenſe, | 
That I ſtand up, and have ingenious feeling? 
Of my huge ſorrows ! Better I were diſtract: 
So ſhould m my thoughts be ſever'd * from my griefs 3 
And woes, by wrong imaginations, loſe | 
The knowledge of themſelves. | 


Re-enter E DAR. 


Fae. Give me your hand: bet 
Far off, methinks, I hear the beaten amm | 3 
Come, father, I'll beſtow you with a friend. [Exeunt; 


SCENE VII. 


A Tent in the French camp, LEAR on a bed, aflerp; ; Phyſi- 
cian, Gentleman, and en We de Enter Cor- 
DELIA, and KEN T. 


Cor. O thou good Kent, how man I live, and 1 
To match thy goodneſs ? My, life will be too ſhort, 
And every meaſure fail me 3, 

Kent. To be acknowledg'd, madam, i is 0 ebe d. rs 


5 — 


9 . bave i ingenious feeling —] Ingenious feeling ſi gnifies a feeling 
from an underſtanding not diſturbed or diſordered, but which, repre- 
ſenting things. as they are, makes the ſenſe of pain the more exquilite- 
WARBURTONs 
1 — ſever 4—1 The quartos read fenced. STEEVENS. 

2 — Phyſician, Gentleman, &c.] In the quattos the direction is, 
« Enter Cox DET IA, Ken, and Doctor,“ omitting by negligence 
the Gentleman, who yet in thoſe copies is a ſpeaker in the courſe of 
the ſcene, and remains with KEN T, when the reſt go out. In the 

folio, the direction is, © Enter CorDELIA, KENT, and Gentleman; 
to the latter of whom all the ſpeeches are given, which in the original 
copies are divided between the phyſician and the gentleman. I ſuppoſe, 
from a penury of actors, it was. found convenient to unite the two 
characters, which, we ſee, were originally diſtin. Cordelia“ words, 
however, might have taught the editor of the folio to have given wy 

_ gentleman whom he retained the appellation' of Doctor: 
„Be govern'd by your knowledge, and proceed - 
(& I' the ſway of your own will.“ MAL E. 

3 —every meaſure fail me.) All good which I ſhall allot thee, or 
meaſure out do thee, will be ſcanty, J ouxnso. — 


” 
1 


654 KING LE AR. 
All my reports go with n 
Nor more, nor clipt, but ſo. FE 
Cor. Be better ſuited “!:: 
'Theſe-weeds. are memories of thoſe worler hour 5 
I pr'ythee, put them off, 
Kent. Pardon me, dear i. 
Yet to be known, ſhortens my made intent 5: 
. My boon I make it, that you know me not, 
Till 8 by think meet. watt „ 
Cor. Then be it ſo, my good —— — . 
How does the king ? [0 che Phyſician, 
Phy/. Madam, ſleeps till, ELD 
Cor. O you kind gods, 
Cure this great breach in his abuſed nature 
The tintun'd and j jarrin ri O, wind w_ 
Of this hd chanped 
Phy/. So pleaſe your _ 
That we may wake the king! he hath ſlept bs. 
Cor. Be govern'd by your knowledge, and proceed 
I' the ſway of your own will. Is he array'd? 
Sent. Ay, madam*®; in the heavineſs of his ſleep, 
We put freſh garments on him. | 7 | 


4 Bebetter fuited J 1, e. Be better dreſt, put on a better ſuit of 
cloaths. STEEVENS» 

© 5 Theſe weeds are memories 0 45 thoſe * bours 31 Memories, i. e. 
memorials, remembrancers. uſes the word in he ſame 
ſenſe, As you like it, Act II. fc. m 
e 8 „ my ſweet maſter! O you 


s & Of old fir Rowland “ — STzzvEns, 
Bo, in Stowe's Survey of London, 1618: © A printed memoric hang · 
ing up in a table at the. entrance into the church door. MALONE. 
— my made intent:] An intent made, is an intent formed. So 
de — in common language, to make a deſign, and to make à reſolu- 


OHNSON. 

7 27 of this child- changed father J That is, changed by bis children 
4 father, whoſe j jarring ſenſes have been untuned by the monſtrous in- 
, gratitude of his daughters. Soy care-craz'd, crazed by care; wave- 

29 worn by the waves; woe; wear ied, haraſſed by woe; &c. 
ALONE» 
» madam, &c. J The folio gives theſe four lines to a Gentlemere 
One 4 the quartos (they were both printed in the ſame year, and far 
the fame printer) gives the two firſt to the Doctor, and the two * 
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Phy Be by, good madam, when we do nei "i 
I do nor of ks temperance, VV | 
Cor. Very well ?. 
 Phy/. Ts. you, draw near. —Louder the mulick 
Cor. O my dear father! Reſtoration, hang, 
Thy medicine on my lips*; and let this kiſs . 
Repair thoſe violent harms, that my two . 
Have in thy reverence made | 
Kent, Kind and dear.princeſs! : 
Cor. Had you not been their father, theſe white flakey 
Had challeng'd pity of them. Was this a face | Zh 
To be expos'd againſt the warzing winds? | - 
[To 3 againſt the deep dread-bolted thunder? 
— the moſt terrible and nimble ſtroke 


f quick, croſs lightning to watch (poor perdul) 
wid this * 7 Mine enemy's des 3 


to Kent, The other quarto appropriates the two firſt to the Doctor, 
and the two following ones to a Gentleman. I have given the two 1 — 
which beſt belong to an attendant; to the Gentleman in waiting, 

the other two to the Pbyffeian, on account vf the caution con 141 in 
them, which is more ſuitable to his profeſſion. ST EEE NS .J＋ 

9 Very well.] This and the following line I have reſtored from the 
quartos, STEEVENS, 

1 > Louder the mu wed 1 have already obſerved in a note on 
The Serond Part ov Henry IV. Vol. V. p. 263, that Shakſpears 
confidered fofe mu ic ł 0 Ser fu to ſleep- Lear, we may ſuppoſe, 
had been thus compoſed to reſt; and now the Phyſician'defires louder 
muſick to be played, for the purpoſe of waking him. So again, in 
Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 1609, Cerlmon, to recover Thaila, who had 
deen thrown into the fea, ſays, | 
The rough and woeful muſick that we. . 

< Cauſe it to found, beſeech you? 
Again, in The Winter's Tale: 
; « Mufick, awake her; ſtrike ! Maronz . | 

® — Reſtoration, Bang On 
medicine on my lips ;] Reftoration bad a 
perſonified. STEVENS. 

* To Hand, Sc.] The lines within 2 are n in the 

lio. Jon xson. 

7 = to watch (poor perdu l) mh 


With this thin belm #] The alla i 1 de de, lenuen- in in an 
army 
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Thou art a ſoul in bliſs; 


Mine ierten dog. 


= all ended. JonnsoN. 5 
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Though he had bit me, ſhould have ftood that night 

Againſt my fire; And waſt thou fain, poor father, 1855 

To hovel thee with ſwine, and rogues forlorn, 

In ſhort and iuſty ſtraw 7 Alack; alac!k!! 

*Tis wonder, that thy life and wits at once 

Had not conchided all e. He wakes ; peak to kim. | 
Phy/. Madam, do you; tis fitteſt. | 
Cor. How-does my royal! lord? How fares Sit mdjeiy? 
| Lear. You do me nies ue take me out o' the. prave;— 

t-I am bound 1 
Upon a wheel of fire; that mine own tears kl eb. 


Do ſcald like molten lead, nga B 


Cor. Sir, do you know me? f 

Lear. You are a ſpirit, I know; When did you tier 

Cor. Still, ſtill, far wide! 

Phy. He's ſcarce awake ler him lone nine Wh 

Lear. pro T been? Where am I ?—PFair WK 
GEE & * 12 — : 


army, which are put * Aas adventures, A; called! in Frenck 
enfans perdus ; ſhe therefore calls her father, poor perdu.  Warpur, 
The ſame alluſion occurs in Sir 5 5 5 W s Love and n, 
e — I have endur e 5 Hy e 

ee Another night would tire a WIE Ee MES 

c More than a wet furrow and a great gol. 5 1 
© Amongſt other deſperate ſervices. in Which the forlorn hope, or en- 


Fun perdu t, were engaged, the night - watches ſeem to have been a 


common one. 80 Beaumont and F abe 1 French Lee, 
Act II. 122 Ws | 

„„ — am ſet here like a rdu, | 

E To walcb a fellow that has ban my W | 
WHALLEY: 

With ehis thin belm 7 With this thin covering of hair. 
Maron. 
3 = Mine enem emy's a Tp Thus the folio. Boch the quartos read, 
bly the poet wrote,—Mine injurer's dog. 

. 


s Had not concladel all.—] It js wonder chat 17 wits and a 


So, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, « e. viii: 
« Ne ſpared they to ſtrip her naked all.” 


Again, in Timon: - | 
ee And diſpoſſeſs her all." STEEVENSe 
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I am mightily abus*d®.—I ſhould even die with pity, 
To ſee another thus, —I know not what to lay.— 185 
I will not ſwear, theſe are my hands: —let's ſee; 
I feel this pin prick... Would I were aſſur d by 
Of my condition. 

Cor. O, look upon me, Ga. N 
And hold your hands in benediction o er me = 
No, fir, you muſt not kneel 9, 

Lear. Pray, do not mock me“: 
I am a very fooliſh fond old man, 
Fourſcore and upward *; and, to deal plainly, 
fear, I am notin my perfect mind 5. | 
Methinks, I ſhould know you, and know this man 3 
Yet I am doubtful: for I am mainly ignorant, 
What place this is; and all the ſkill I have 
Remembers not theſe garments; nor I know not 
Where I did lodge laſt night: Do not laugh at me; 
For, as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 

Cor. And ſo I am, I am. 

Lear, Be your tears wet? Ves, faith. I pray, weep 

not: 


*N 7 am mightily ey 8 by I am 1 impoſed on ch appear 
ances 3 I am in a ftrange miſt of uncertainty. JounsoN. *- — 
No, fir, you muſt not kneel.) This circumſtance I find in the old 
play on the " me ſubject, apparently written by another hand, and 

publiſhed before any edition of Shakſpeare's tragedy had made its ap- 
pearance. As it is always difficult to ſay whether theſe accidental 

reſemblances proceed from imitation, or a ſimilarity of thinking on 
the ſame occafion,'I can only point out this to the reader, to whoſe de- 
termination I leave the queſtion. STEEVENS, 

The words, No, fir, are not in the folio, MAL ONE. 
Pray, do not mock me :] So, in the Winter's 8 Act V: 

66 . Let no man mock me, 
„ For I will kiſs her.” STEEvVENS. 7 

2 Fourſcore and upward;—] Thus the quartos. The folio Z" 
| furdly adds. Vot an hour more or leſs : i. e. not an hour more or leſs 
than an indeterminate en for ſuch is fourſcore and upward. 
ä ALONE> 

3 IL fear, I am not in my per 775 mind.] The quarto reads: | 
| I fear, I am not perfect in my * Jon xsox. 0 

So one of the quartos, The other reads — to the profort 
_ STEEVENS. 


Vor. VIII. Us =o 
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Tf you have poiſon for me, I will drink it. 
I know, you do not love me; for your ſiſters 
Have, ag I do remember, done me wrong: 
You have ſome cauſe, they have not. | 

Cor, No cauſe, no cauſe; 

2 L in Os? 2 | 

ut. In your OWn ngdom, Ar. 

Lear. 3 abuſe me. | 

Phy/. Be comforted, good madam; the great rage, 
You ſee, is cur'd* in him: [and yet it is danger? 
To make him even o'er the he has loſt C.] 
Deſire him to go in; trouble him no more, 
Till further ſettling. i 

Cor, Wile — Hs highneſs walk ? 

Lear. You muſt bear with me : 
Pray you now, farget and forgive: I am old, and fooliſh, 

ExeuntLz az, Cos TTA, Phyſician, and Attendgnts. 

Gent. Holds it true; far?, LOC | 
That the duke of Cornwall was ſo flain ? 

Kent. Moſt certain, fir. 


Gent, Wha is conductor of his people? 


4 is cr d=] Thus the quartow The folio readsg—is 0d. 

Boe , | * 5 STREVIIS. 

5 —and yet, &.] This is net in the folio. Jon xsoN. : 
To make him even oer the time be bas loft, J This uncammon verb 
occurs again in Cymbeline, AQ III. ſc. iv. 

„ There's more to be conſider d; but we'll even 
4 All that good time will give us.” 

The meaning there ſeems to be, we will fully employ all the time we have, 
Sa bere the Phyſician ſays, that it is N to draw from Lear a 
full relation of all that he felt or ſuffered while his reaſon was difturb- 
ed ; to make him employ as much time in the recital of what has be- 
fallen him as paſſed during his ſtate of inſanity. MALoNE. | 

7 Holds it true, &c.] What is printed in crotchets is not in the 
folio. It is at leaſt proper, if not neceſſary; and was amitted by the 
authour, I ſuppoſe, far no other reaſon than to ſhorten the repreſen- 


tation. JouNs0N, 5 
It is much more probable, that it was omitted by the playert after 
the authour's departure from the ſtage, without conſulting him. His 
plays have been long exhibited with ſimilar omiſſions, which render 
them often perſectiy unintelligible... The loſs however is little felt by 
the greater part of the audience, who are intent upon har matters. 


* 


ALONE. 
Leni. 


KING L E AR. 
Kent, As it 1s og. the baſtard ſon of Gloſter. 


Gent. T ſay, Ed | 
His 5 is wk the ear] of Kent 
In Fanny 3 

ent. Report is 

Tis time to look about; the powers o the kingdom 
Approach apace, 

Gent. The arbitrement is like to be bloody. 
Fare you well, fir, [Exits 

Kent, My IT and period will be throughly wrought, 
Or well, or ill, as this nd s battle*s fought. 1 | [Exit 
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ACT v. SCENE I. 
The Camp of the Britiſh Forces, near Dover. 


Enter, avith drums and colours, EDMUND, Rican, O. 
cers, Soldiers, and Others. 


Edm. Know of the duke, if his laſt purpoſe hold; 
Or, whether fince he is advis*d by anght 
JTo change the courſe : He's full of alteration ®, 
And fel reproving: bong his conſtant pleaſure „ 
[70 an Officer, who goes ant 
Reg. Our ſiſter's man is certainly miſcarry'd, 
2 *Tis to be doubted, madam. 
Now, fweet lord, 
You SO the goodneſs I intend upon you: 
Tell me, but el then ſpeak the truth, 
Do you not love my ſiſter? 
Edam, In honour'd love. 
Reg, But have you never found my brother's way 


To the fore-fended place* ? 
1 e! One of the quartos reads—of abdication. - 
STEEVENS 
bis conſtant pleaſure. L # 9 reſolution. fonxsow. 
1 - fore-fended * 74 fended means probibited, forbidder. 
$TzLvENS: 


ve; Zam. 


| 
j 
| 
| 
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am. That thought abuſes you.. 

Reg. I am doubtful that you have been conjunct 
And boſom'd with her?, as far as we call hers, 

Eam. No, by mine Wer madam 

Reg. I never ſhall endure her: Dear ny lord, 


: Be not familiar with her. | . 


Eqdm, Fear me not 
She, and the duke her huſband, — 


Enter ALBA NY». GONERIL, ind Soldiers, | 


„ I had rather loſe the battle, than that ſiſter 5415 
Should looſen him and me. [4fde: 

Alb. Our very loving ſiſter, well be met.— 
Sie" this I hear * 4 1 8 is come to his daughter, 
1 With 


2 7 bat — abuſe — That BEES impoſes on you; 
you are deceived.” | This ſpeech and the next are found in bdth the 
quartos, but omitted in the folio, MATLON E. 

A material injury is done to the character of the Baſtard by the 
omiſſion, for he is made to deny that flatly at firſt, which the poet 
only meant to make him evade or return ſlight anſwers to, till he is 
urged ſo far as to he obliged to ſhelter himſelf under an immediate 
falſhood. Query, however, whether Shakſpeare meant us to believe 
that Edmund had actually found his way to the fore-fended place. 
STEEVENS« 

3 boſom'd with ber] Boſemt amd is uſed in this ſenſe by Hey- 
wood, in The Fair Maid of the Weſt, 1631 : 

« We'll crown our hopes and ada with more pomp 
«© And ſumptuous coſt, than Priam did his ſon 
6 That night he boſom'd Helen.“ STEEVEN 8. 

4 Sir, this J hear, &c.] The meaning is, The king, and others 
whom we have oppoſed are come to Cordelia. I could never be vali- 
ant but in a juſt quarrel, We muſt diſtinguiſh; it is juſt in one ſenſe 
and unjuſt in another. As France invades our land I am concerned 
to repel him; but as he holds, entertains, and ſupports the king, and 
others whom I fear many Juſt and beavy cauſes make, or compel, as it 
were, td eppoſe us, I eſteem it unjuſt to engage againſt them. This 
ſpeech, thus interpreted according to the common reading, is likewife 
very neceflary : for otherwiſe Albany, who is characteriſed as a man 
of honour and obſerver of . juſtice, gives no reaſon for going to war 
with thoſe, whom he owns had been much injured under the coun- 
tenance of his power. WARBURTON. 

The quartos read For this I hear, &c. Perhaps Shakſpeare wrote 

* this, T hear, the 3 &Cc Sir is the reading of the _ 


- 


= 
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With others, whom the rigour of our ſtate + 
Forc'd to cry out. [Where I could not be honeſt5, | 
I never yet was valiant * : for this buſineſs, 
It toucheth us as France invades our land, 
Not bolds the king 7 ; with others, whom, I fear, 
Moft juſt and heav cauſes make ph ene 
Edam. Sir, you ſpeak —_ 
Reg. Why 1s this reaſon' | 
Gon, Combine together Joint the enemy: 
For theſe domeſtick and one broils 9 
Are not to queſtion here!“. | 
Alb. Let us then determine 
With the ancient of war on our e 


Dr. Warburton * explained this vaſſage, as if the copies read—Not. 
Boldt the king, i. e. not as be holds the king; but both the quartos, 
in which alone the latter part of this | ſpeech is found, read——bolds. 
However, I have preſerved Dr. Warburton's interpretation, as bolds 
may certainly have been a miſprint for holds, in copies in which we 
find mow'r, for noble, (AQV. ſc, iii.) 271 at ber, for O fault, (ibid.) the 
miſtreſs of Hecate, for the miſeries of Hecate, (Act I. ſc. i.) bloſſoms 
for boſoms, Act V. ſc. iii. a miſtreſſes coward, for a mĩſtreſſes cem 
mand, Act IV. ſc. ii. &c. &c. MALONE. 
5 Wherel could not, &c. ] What is withia the crotchets i is omitted 
In 15 folio. STEEVIEN WS. N 
I bere I could. not be honeſt, 
I never yet was valiant:] This ſentiment has already appeared 
in Cymbeline : 
„ Thou may'ft be valiant in a better cauſe, | 
&« But now thou ſeem t a coward.” STEEVENSs 
7 Not bolds the king; —] The quartos read bolds, and this may jg 
the true reading. This buſineſs (ſays Albany) touches us as France in- 
vades our land, not as it bolds the king, &c. i. e. emboldens him to 
aſſert his former title. Thus in the antient interlude of Hycke Scorner ; 
& Alas, that I had not one to bold me!” STEEvens. * * it 
8 Sir, you Heut _ ] This reply muſt be underſtood ironically. * 
For theſe domeſtick and lar beetles] This bs the SaNGG 
8 For theſe ick and particular broil— is is the readin of 
the folio, rg quartos way Its: ] : 
For theſe « domeſtick doore particulars. -STEEVENS. | * © 
Doore, or dore, as quarto B has it, was nn a miſprint for dear; 3 
1. e. important. MALONE.| | 
Are not to queſtion bere.] Thus the quartos. The ſone reads, 
. © AIAN the queſtion here. STzEvENS, * 
„ U u 3 Edu. 
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Eam . I ſhall attend you preſently at your tent. 

Reg. Siſter, you'll go with us ? 

Gon. No. 

Reg. Tis moſt convenient; pray go with us. 
Son. O, ho, I know the riddle. you. J I will go. 


As they are going out, enter EDGAR diſguiſed, 
ag. If eber your grace had ſpeech with man fo poor, 


Hear me one word. 
Alb. I'll overtake you .—8 ak. 
[Exeunt EDM. REG. _— Officers, Soldiers, and 
Attendants. 1 132 
Fag. Before you fight attle, ope this letter. 
If you have * the trumpet bund 
Far him that brought it: wretched though I ſeem. 
I can produce a champion, that will prove 
What is avoucked there: If you miſcarry, 
Your buſineſs of the world hath ſo an end, 
And machination ceaſes . Fortune love you! 
Alb. Stay till I have read the letter. 
Eag. I was forbid it, 
When time wy Loring let but the herald crys 
And I'll a gain. [ Exit, 
Alb. W by. fare o thee well; I will o'erlook thy paper, 


| Re-enter EpMUux Dp. 


Zam. The enemy's in view, draw up your powers. 
Here 1 is the gueſs of 212 true ſtrength and forces + 


8 Eda. ] This ſpeech is wanting in the folio, STEEVENS. 
3 Aud macbination ceaſes 8 heſe words are not in the quartos. In 
the latter part of this line, for laue, the reading of the original copies, 


the folio has loves, 8 


4 Here is the gueſs, &c.] The modern editors read, Hard is. the 

So the quartas. But had the diſcovery been diligent, the gueſs 

could not have proved ſo difficult. I have given the true reading from 
the folio. STEzEVENS. 

The original reading is, I think, ſufficient clear. The moſt diligent 
Inquiry does not enable me to form a conjecture concerning the true 
Nrength of the enemy. Whether we read hard or here, the adverſa- 
mw N but 1 in the — line ſeems employed with little pro- 

priety. 
2 
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By diligent diſcovery ;—but your haſte | 
Is now urg*d on you. 
Alb. We will greet the time. | [ Exit, 
Eam. To both theſe ſiſters have I ſworn my love; 
Each jealous of the other, as the ſtung _ ' 
Are of the adder. Which of them ſhall I take? 
Both? one? or neither? Neither can be enjoy'd, 
If both remain alive: To take the widow, 
Exaſperates, makes mad her fitter Goneril ; 
And hardly ſhall I carry out my ſide, 
Her huſband being alive. Now then, we'll uſe 
His countenance for the battle; which being don 
Let her, who would be rid of im, deviſe © 
His ſpeedy taking off. As for the mercy 
Which he intends to Lear, and to Cordelia. 
'The battle done, and they within our power, 
Shall never fee his pardon : for my ſtate | 
Stands on me to defend, not to debate . [æExit. 
„ 15 SCENE 


priety. According to the preſent reading, it may mean, But you are 
now ſo pteffed In point of time, that you have little leifure for 
ſpeculations, The quartos read—theit great firength, MAzLGNE. - 
Me will greet the time.] We will be ready to tweet the occaſion. 
6 Ade,] Bri hs ta « e 
Dear) out Mm e, ring my purpole to a ſucceisful ive, 
„ Sids frems here to — the ſenſs of the French word 
fartie, in prendre partie, to take bis reſolution. Jonxsox- | 
So, in the Honeſ Man's Fortune, by B. and Fletcher 2 
„and carry , 3 
„ A World 6f evils With thy title..“ STEIVENS. | 
Edmund, I think, means, hardly ſhall 1 be able to make my party 
geod; to maintain my cauſe. We ſhould now ſay to bear out, 
which Coles in his Dict. 1679, interprets, to make good, to ſave barm- 
leſs. MAT ONE. | 1 15 e . 
Hie means, I ſhall fearcdly be able to make out my game. The als 
luſion is to a party at cards, and he is afraid that he ſhall not be able 
to make his fide ſucceſsful, . So, in Maſſinger's Great Duke of Florenceg 
where Cogimo ſays to Petronella, who had challenged him to drink a 
ſecond bowl of wine, EX 5-44 | 
„ Fra you, pauſe a little: 
61 hold your — Iſhall pull down the fide 3 
J am not good at the game.” Mason. : 
E 57 bi paeer ng Cris 2 
' | &tands on me, &c.] I do not think that for ſtands in this place as | 
Uu 4 | a word 


8 C E N E II. 
Field between the tavo Camps. 


| davis within. Enter, with drum and colours, "FRO; 2 
6s RDELIA, and their forces; and exeunt. 


Enter Ep AR, and GLosTER. 


Ede. Here; father, take the ſhadow of this tree 
For your good hoſt ; pray that the _ _ thrive ; 
If ever I return to you again, my I 


I'll bring you comfort. | + 1. | 
Glo. Grace go with you, fir! [ Exit Epcas; 


Alarums; afterwards 6 a Retreat. Re-enter Epo ak R. 


Ea. Away, old man, give me thy hand, away; 
King Lear hath loſt, he and his e + ta'en: 
Give me thy hand, come on. 
Glo. No further, ſir; a man may rot even here. 

| Eag. What, 1 in ill thoughts again? Men muſt endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming hither: 
ipeneſs is all': Come on. 4 | 
Glo. And that's true too . I Excunt. 


e e e 
Tu. Britiſh Camp near Dover. 
Enter, in conqueſt, with drum and colours, EDMunD; 
. Lzar; a CORDELIAs as ee 3 Wen. Sol. 
dier Sy Se . | 


En. Some officirs take them away: good pad; : 
| Until their greater pleaſures firſt be known Hos 


2 "wort of Wente or cauſality. The ee is has Sucb i is my 
determination concerning'Lear 3 as for my ſtate it requires now, not de. 
liberation, bur defence and ſupport. 6 NSON « 


 Ripeneſs is all : — e. To prepared, is all. -The ſame 
ſentiment occurs in Hamlet, ſcene the laſt : if it be not now, 15 


it will come: che readineſs is all.T ST EEVENS. 


9 And that's true too. N in che quarts. sv , 
8 1 That 


. . WERE 
* ov 4 8 8 4 
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That are to cenſure them *. ; 
Cor, We are not the firſt, 
Who, with beſt meaning, have incurr'd the worſt“. 
For thee, oppreſſed king, am I caſt down; 
Myſelf could elſe out-frown falſe fortune's frown, 
Shall we not ſee theſe daughters, and theſe ſiſters ? 
Lear. No, no, no, no! Come, let's away to priſon ; 
We two alone will fing like birds i' the cage: 
When thou doſt aſk me bleſſing, I'll kneel down, 
And aſk of thee forgiveneſs : So we'll live, 
And pray, and ſing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news; and we'll talk with them too,. 
Who loſes, and who wins; who's in, who's out ;— 
And take upon us the myſtery of things, . 


As if we were God's ſpies*: And we'll wear out, 
In a wall'd priſon, packs and ſects“ of great ones, 
That ebb and flow by the moon. 

 Edm. Take them away. 

Lear. Upon ſuch ſacrifices, my Cordelia, 

The gods br RE throw incenſe5, Have I caught 
0 thee ? 8 


* a 
ar 

1 — to cenſure them.] To paſs judgment on them. See Vol. IV, 
p. 149, n. 8, MALoNE. ä | 

2 Who, with beſt meaning, baue incurr'd the worſt.] i, e. the worſt 
that fortune can inflict, M. ALONE« | 

3 And take upon us the myſtery of things, | 
A if ve were God's ſpies :] As if we were angels commiſſioned 
to ſurvey and report the lives of men, and were conſequently endowed 
with the power of prying into the original motives of action and the 
myſteries of conduct. Jon xs oN. | 
14 packs and ſets -] Packs is uſed for combinations or collection, 
as is a pack:of cards. For ſe#s, I think ſets might be more com- 
modiouſly read. So we ſay, Fairs are now managed by a new lets 
Se, however, may well ſtand. JounsoN, | | 
_ ** ſuch ſacrifices, my Cordelia, 3 - 26S 
_ ._ » The gods themſelves throw incenſe, ] The thought is extremely 
noble, and expreſſed in a ſublime of imagery that Seneca fell ſhort of 
on the like occaſion. Ecce ſpectaculum dignum ad quod reſpiciat 
intentus operi ſuo deus: ecce par deo dignum, vir fortis cum 
fortuna compoſitus.” WAAUI To H H 
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665 KING LE AX. 

He, that parts us, ſhall bring a brand from heaven, 

And fire us hence, like foxes“. Wipe thine eyes; 

The goujeers * ſhall devour them, fleſh and fell 9, 

Ere they ſhall make us weep: we'll ſee them ſtarve firſt. 
Come. LZxeunt LEAR, and CORDELIA, guarded, 

Eau. Come hither, captain; hark. 


6 Have I caught thee ?] Have I caught my heavenly jewel, is a line 
of one of Sir Philip Sidney's ſongs, which Shakſpeare has put into 
Falſtaff's mouth in the Merry Wives of Vindſer. Malox x. 

7 Ard fire us hence, like foxes.) I have been informed that it is 


uſual to ſmoke foxes out of their holes. Soy in Hartington's tranſl» 


tion of Arieſto, book xxvii. ſtan. 17: | 
c Ev'n as a foxe whom ſmoke and fire doth fright, 
cc So as he dare not in the ground remaine, 
« Bolts out, and through tho ſmoke and fire he flieth 
cc Into the tarriet's mouth, and there he dieth.” STEEVTNS. 
So, in Marlowe's T. Edward II. 1598 : | 
« Advance your ſtandatd, Edward, in the field, 
« And march to fire them from their ſtarting holes.“ 

Mr. Upton, however, is of opinion that “ the alluſion is to the 
ſcriptural account of Sampſon's tying foxes, two and two together by 
the tail, and faſtening a fire-brand to the cord; then letting them 
looſe among the ſtanding corn of the Philiſtines. Judges, 40. 4.” 

The words—ſhall bring a brand from bea ven, ſeem to favour Mr, 


Upton's conjecture. If it be right, the conſtruction muſt be, they 


ſhall bring a brand from heaven, and, like foxes, firs us hence: refer- 
ring fexes, not to Lear and Cordelia, but to thoſe who ſhould ſeparate 
them. MALONEs by ee | | 
8 The govjeers ſpall devour themgew] The goujerety i, e. Mor bus 
Gallicus, Gouge, Fr. ſignifies one of the comm:on women attending 
4 camp; and as that diſeaſe was firſt diſperſed over Europe by the 
Franch army, and the women who followed it, the firſt name it ob- 
tained among us was the gowgeries, i. e, the diſeaſe of the govger. 
8 HANMUr ts. 
The reſolute Joha Florio has ſadly miſtaken theſe goujeerr. He 
writes „ With a good yeare to thee !'” and gives it in Italians “ I 
mal anno che dio ti dia.“ FarmzR. 
The old copies have good yeares, the common corruption in Shak- 
ſpeare's time of the other word. Sir T. Hanmer made the correction. 


pe ME £3 MATLONE. 
9 — fleſp and fell,} Fleſh and ſkin. Jownsow. 
In the Dyar's Play, among the Cheſter Collect ion of Myfgeries, in the 
Muſeum, Antichrift ſays : | 8 22 | Rr 
66 I made thee man of fe and ful. STREVENS, - . 
| Take 
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Take thou this note ® ; [giving a paper. ] go, follow them 
to priſon : | | 
One ſtep I have advanc'd thee; if thou doſt 
As this inſtructs thee, thou doſt make thy way 
Jo noble fortunes : Know thou this, — that men 
Are as the time is: to be tender-minded 
Does not become a ſword :— Thy great employment 
Will not bear queſtion * ; either ſay, thou'lt do't, 
Or thrive by other means. | 
Of. I'll do't, my lord. | e 
Eam. * it; and write happy, when thou haſt 
one. . | | 
Mark,—I fay, inſtantly ; and carry it ſo, 
As I have ſet it down. 3 | 
Off. I cannot draw a cart*, nor eat dry'd oats ; 
If it be man's work, I will do it. [Exit Off. 


Fluriſh, Enter AL RAN NT, GoxERIL, REGan, Of- 
cers, and Attendants. | 


Alb. Sir, you have ſhewn to-day your valiant ſtrain, 
And fortune led you well: You have the captives 

Who were the oppoſites of this day's ſtrife; 

We do require them of you*; ſo to uſe them, 

As we ſhall find their merits and our ſafety. 


9 Take thou this note;] This was a warrant, ſigned by the Baſtard 
and Goneril, for the execution of Lear and Cordelia, In a ſubſequent 
ſcene Edmund ſays - | | 

| 1 quickly ſend, 
« Be brief inꝰt.— to the caſtle : for my eprit 
4 1s on the life of Lear, and of Cordelia: 
«© He hath commiſſion from thy wife and me 
&© To hang Cordelia in the priſon.” MALONR. 
1 — Thy great employment | 
Vill not bear queſtion ;] The important buſineſs which is nom 
entruſted to your management, does not admit of debate: you muſt 
inſtantly reſolve to do it, or not. 2uyc#ion, here, as in many other 
places in theſe plays, fignifies diſcourſe, converſation. See Vol. IX. 
p. 223, n. 9. MALONE», . vat N 
* Tcannot draw, &c.] Theſe two lines I have reſtored from the old 
quarto, STERVENS. | ; | ku @2- 
Ve ds require them of you ;] So the folio.» The quartos read: 
We do require then of you ſo to uſe them, &c. MAL oN Fe | 
| ay 
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May equally determine. 6 
Eam. Sir, I thought it fit 
To ſend the old and miſerable king 
To ſome retention, and appointed guard“; 
Whoſe age has charms in it, whoſe title more, 
To pluck the common boſom on his ſide, 
And turn our impreſs'd lances in our eyes? | 
Which do command them. With him I ſent the queen; 
My reaſon all the ſame ; and they are ready 
'To-morrow, or at a further , "mg to appear | 
Where you ſhall hold your ſeſſion. [ At this times, 
We ſweat, and bleed: the friend hath loſt his friend; 
And the beſt quarrels, in the heat, are curs'd 
By thoſe that feel their ſharpneſs :— 
The queſtion of Cordelia, and her father, 
Requires a fitter place 7. ; 
Alb. Sir, by your patience, 
J hold you but a ſubject of this war, 
Not as a brother. | 
Reg. That's as we liſt to grace him. 
Methinks, our pleaſure might have been demanded, 
Ere you had ſpoke ſo far. He led our powers; 
Bore the commiſſion ® of my place and perſon ; 
The which immediacy? may well ſtand up, 
3 | | And 
and appointed guard;)] Theſe words are omitted in the quarto 
of which the firſt ſignature is B, and in the folio. MAL x. 
Aud turn our impreſs'd lances in our eyes—] i. e. Turn the /aunct- 
men which are preſi d into our ſervice, againſt us. So, in Antgny and 
Cleopatra, Act III. fe. vii: rank 
cc — people 85 . 
« Ingroft by ſwift impreſs.” STEEvENs. ba 
. 6 At this time, &c.] This paſſage, well worthy of reſtoration, is 
omitted in the folio, Jou xsoNW. ore | 5 
7 Requires a fitter place.] i. e. The determination of the queſtion 
what ſhall be done with Cordelia and her father, ſhould be reſerved 
for greater privacy. STEEVENS. : 
8 Bore the commiſſion —] Commiſſion, for authority. Wars: 


» ry » - F . 


0 The which immediacy =] Immediacy is ſupremacy, in oppoſition 
to ſubordination, which has quiddam medium between itſelf and power 

AE "7 ö * R Immediaq 
NaN. 2 


* 
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And call itſelf your brother. 

Gon. Not ſo hot: | 

In his own grace he doth exalt himſelf, 

More than in your advancement*. 

.. Reg. In my rights, | + 

By me inveſted, he compeers the beſt, 5 
Gon. That were the moſt, if he ſhould huſband you3, 
Reg. Jeſters do oft prove prophets. | 
Gon. Holla, holla ! 

That eye, that told you fo, look'd but a-ſquint +. 
Reg. Lady, I am not well; elſe I ſhould anſwer 

From a full-flowing ftomach.—General, 

Take thou my ſoldiers, priſoners, patrimony z - 

Diſpoſe of them, of me; the walls are thine 5: 

Witneſs the world, that I create thee here 

My lord and maſter, Lig ; 

Con. Mean you to enjoy him: 1 
Alb. The let- alone lies not in your good wills. 
Eam. Nor in thine, lord. i] 
Alb. Half-blooded fellow, yes. 


1 


| Immediacy is, 1 think, cloſe and immediate connexion with me, 
and dire& authority from me, without, to uſe Dr. Johnſon's words, 
guiddam medium. So, in Hamlet: 
„let the world take note, Tra 
&« You are the moſt immediate to our tlirone.” MATLORE. 
1 In bis own grace ] Grace here means accompliſhments, or B50. 
nours, STEEVENS. * 
in your advancement. ] So the quartos. Folio=your addition. 
Wes | b . 
3 Gon. That were the moſt, if be ſhould huſband you.] If he were 
married to you, you could not ſay more than this, nor could he enjoy 
greater power, Thus the quartos. In the folio this line is given to 


4 MALoNE., | | 
| 4 The eye that told you ſo, look'd but a-ſquint.] Alluding to the 
23 : % Love being jealous makes a PC eye look aſguint. See 

ay's Collection. STEEVENS. 3 SR 
5 — the walli are thine:] A metaphorical phraſe taken from the 
camp, and ſignifying, to ſurrender at diſcretion. WARBURTON. , 

o The let-alone lies not in your good will.] Whether he ſhall not or 
Mall, depends not on your choice. JouNn$0N. VER 

To obfiru@ their union lies not in your good pleaſure : your veto 
will avail nothing. Malbnß sk 8 
10 1 Regs 


2 
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Reg. Let the drum ſtrike, and prove my title thine”, 
{to Ebpuvxp. 
Alb. Stay yet; hear reaſon Edmund, I arreſt thee 

On capital treaſon ; and, in thy arreſt 5, 

This gilded ſerpent : [ pointing to Gon, Eher your claim, 

fair ſiſter, 

J bar it in the intens of my wiſe ; - 

*Tis ſhe is ſub- contracted to this lord, 

And I, her huſband, contradict your bans, 

If you will marry; make your love to me, 

My lady is beſpoke. 

Son. An interlude! “? | 
Alb. Thou art arm'd, Gloſter :—Let the trumpet 

g found * :z— 5 
none appear to prove upon y perſon⸗ 

Thy heinoue, manifeſt, and many treaſons, 

There is my pledge; [throwing down a glowe.] run prove 

it on thy heart, 

Ere I taſte bread, thou art in nothing leſs / 

Than I have here proclaim's thee. 

Reg. Sick, O, fick! 7 
Son. If not, Pl ne'er traſt ; poiſon 3. | F772 
Bam. There's my exchange: [throwing down a glove.) 

what in the world he 18 
That names me traitor, villain-like he lies: 
Call by thy trumpet: he that dares approach, 


7 Reg, Let the drum flrike, &c.] So the folio. This line i is given to 
the Baſtard in the quartos, and they read, 
Let the drum ftrike, and prove my title god. 1 
Regan, it ap ; age from this ſpeech, did not know that Albany had 
W her forces. MALONE. 
5 — thy erreft,} The quartos read —thine attaint. SrETyrxs. 
9 An inter luda !] This ſhort exclamation of Goneril is added inthe 
folio edition, I ſuppoſe, only to break the ſpeech of aye that the 


exhibition on the Rage might be mare diſtia& and intel x 3 
OHNSQN, 


” d d tin the quarts. 
Let the c ] Theſe words are nat in 3 


2 — uartos read—thy head. STEBVENS 
3 Zea "The i al d medicines STEBVENS» 


On 


on him, on you, PR 1 29 1 will maintain 
My truth and honour firmly. | 
Alb. A herald, ho! | 
Edu. A herald, ho, a heralds! | 
Alb. Truſt to thy ſingle virtue; for thy ſoldiers, 
All levied in my name, have in my name 
Took their diſcharge. 


Reg. This ſickneſs grows upon me. 


Enter à Herald. 


Alb. She is not well; convey her to my tent. 
| [Exit Rx an, ld. 
Come hither, herald, —Let the e ſound,— 
And read out this. 
Of. Sound, trumpets. {4 trumpet ſounds, 


Herald ae: 


any man of quality, or degree, within the lifts 9 FA | 
4 7 vill maintain gon | dmund » Juppoſed 2, of 

deres that be is a manifold traitor, let him appear at 

the third ſound of the IE + He is bold in his defence. 


Zam. Sound 7. 1. trumpet. 
Her. Again. | | 2. trumpet. 
Her » Again. | 3» trumpet, 


[Trumpet anſwers Gs 
| Enter EnGar, armed, preceded by a Trumpet. 


Alb, Aſk him his purpoſes, why he r. 
Upon this call o* the trumpet. 

Her. What are you? _ 
Your name, your quality ? and wm you anſwer 
This preſent ſummons ? 

ag. Know, my name is loſt; © 
y treaſon's tooth bare-gnawn, and canker-bit; ; 


4 Aberald, &c. ] This ſpeech I he reſtored from = 8 
8 TEEVENS? 
5 Sound, trum 8 I have added this from the quartos. STEEVENSe 
6 mithin : of the army, The quartos 3 the 
7 of the army. LS 
Ram. Sound, ] Omitted in the flio Maronz . 


Vet 
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Yet am I n6ble®*, as the adverſa 

I come to cope withal. e 
Alb. Which 1s that adverſary? ß 
Zag. What's he, that ſpeaks for Edmund earl of 

* ot Gloſter? ; 8 Fade” 
Eam. Himſelf; What ſay'ſt thou to him ? 
ag. Draw thy ſword; oo 457 

That, if my ſpeech offend a noble heart, 

Thy arm may do thee juſtice :_ here is mine 9. 

Behold, it is the privilege of mine honours, 

My oath, and my-profeſſion * : I proteſt, — | 

Maugre thy ſtrength, youth, place, and eminence, 


$ Yet am I noble, Sc.] One of the quartos reads: 

,yet are Inn, | „ 

Where is the adverſarie I come to cope withal? 
ws» are I mont, is, I ſuppoſe, a corruption of—ere I move it. STxzy, 
The other quarto alſo reads—F bere is the adverſary, &c. omitting 
the words—Yet am I noble, which are only found in the folio, The 
word wit bal is wanting in that copy. Maron. 5 
9 Here is mine, &c.] Here I draw my ſword. Behold, it is the pri- 
vilege or right of my profeſſion to draw it againſt a traitor. I proteſt - 
therefore, &c. 5 . 

It is not the charge "ſelf (as Dr. Warburton has erroneouſly ſtated,) 
but the right of bringing the charge and maintaining it with his ſword, 
which Edgar calls the privilege of his profeſſion. M ALONE. 

1 Bebold, it is the privilege of mine bonours, 

My cath, and my profeſſion :=] The charge he is here going to 
bring againſt the Baſtard, he calls the privilege, &, To underſtand 
which phraſeology, we muſt confider that the old rites of knighthood 
are here alluded to; whoſe oath and profeſſion required him to diſ- 
cover all treaſons, and whoſe privilege it was to have his challenge 
accepted, or otherwiſe to have his charge taken pro confeſſo. For if 
one who was no knight accuſed another who was, that other was un- 

| der no obligation to accept the challenge. On this account it was 
* neceſſary, as Edgar came diſguiſed, to tell the Baſtard he was a knight, 
2 3 . WARBURTON» 

The privilege of this oath means the privilege gained by taking the 

oath adminiſtered in the regular initiation of a knight profeſſed. 


? LOS Ionxsox. 
The folio reads: | 
| Behold, it is my privilege, 
_ The privilege of mine bonours, 
My oath and my profeſſion. - | EI 
The quartos exhibit the paſſage as it ſtands in the text, except that 


For mine honours, they read my tongue, MAL. : 
89 A 5 5 Deſpight 


o 


ar 


hs 
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Deſpight thy victor ſword, and fire-new fortune, 
Thy valour, and thy heart, - thou art a traitor : 
Falſe to thy gods, thy brother, and thy father; 
Conſpirant gainſt“ this high illuſtrious prince; 
And, from the extremeſt upward of thy head, 
To the deſcent and duſt beneath thy feet“, 
A moſt toad-ſpotted traitor. Say thou, No, 
This ſword, this arm, and my beſt ſpirits, are bent 
To prove upon thy heart, whereto I ſpeak, 
Thou lieſt. 3 — | 
Eam. In wiſdom, I ſhould aſk thy name“; 
But, ſince thy outſide looks ſo fair and warlike, 
And that thy tongue ſome ſay of breeding breathes 5, 
What ſafe and nicely I might well delay? 
By rule of knighthood, I diſdain and ſpurn : 
Back do I toſs theſe treaſons to thy head ; 
With the hell-hated lie o*erwhelm thy heart; 
Which, (for they yet glance by, and ſcarcely bruiſe,) 


2 Conſpirant gain.] The quartos read Conſpicuate gain 
; | a . 
3 — beneath 7hy feet,] So the quartos. Folio: below thy foot. 
| pes . MALoxx. 
4 In wiſdom, I ſhould aſk thy name;] Becauſe, if his adverſary was 
not of equal rank, Edmund might have declined the combat. Hence 
the herald proclaimed ““ If any man of guality, or degree,” &. 80 
Goneril afterwards ſays, . | | 
c By the law of arms, thou waſt not bound to anſwer 
6% An unknown oppolite.” MaLont. | 
And that thy tongue ſome ſay of breathing breathes,] Say is ſame 
ple, a taſte, So, in Sidney : | 8 8 
66 So good a ſay invites the eye | 
C A little downward to eſpy . ä 
Again, in Holinſped, p. 847: He (C. Wolſey) made dukes and 
erles to ſerve him of wine, with a ſay taken, & c. To take the afſaie 
was the technical term. ST E EVEN. | 
6 What ſafe and nicely, &c.] The phraſeology is here very licenti- 
ous. I ſuppoſe the meaning is, That delay which by the laws of 
Enighthood I might make, I ſcorn to make. MNicely is, punctiſiouſſy; 
if I ſtood on minute forms. This line is not in the quartos; and fur- 
niſhes one more proof of what readers are ſo flow to admit, that a 
whole line is ſometimes omitted at the preſs. The ſubſequent line 
without this is nonſenſe, See Vol, VI. p- 507, n. 3, and Vol. II. 
P. 4, n. 4. MALONE, - | | A nah ; 
This 


. 
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This ſword of mine ſhall give them inftant . 
Where they ſhall reſt for ever. Trumpets, ſpeak. | 
| | "[Alarums. They fight. Edmund falls; 
Mel . 
Gon. This is mere practice, Gloſter : _ OO 


1 By the law of arms?, thou waſt not bound to anſwer 
An unknown oppoſite; thou art not vanquiſn'd, 
But cozen'd and beguil? ä 


d. 
Alb. Shut your mouth, dame,  _. 9 
Or with this paper ſhall I ſtop it: Hold, ſir.— 
Thou worſe W any name, read thine own evil 
No tearing, lady; I perceive, you know it. 
| <1 5 [gives the letter th Edmund. 
Gon. Say, if I do; the laws are mine, not thine: 
Who ſhall arraign me for' t? RET 


41b. Moſt monſtrous *! 1 92 1 
Know'ſt thou this paper? | „„ 
Gon. Aſk me not what I know. [ Exit Gox RRIIE 


Alb. Go after her: ſhe's deſperate; govern her. 
e 08M [ie an Officer, ⁊uhbo goes out. 
Zan. What you have charg'd me with, that haye I done; 
7 Where they all reſ for 3 | To that ; lace, where they thall 
reſt for ever; 2 thy 2 one Bebe | 7 4 55 5 
8 Save bim, ſave bim!] Theobald transferred theſe words to Go- 


neril, thinking it improbable that Albany, who knew of Edmund's 


treaſon, and his wife's attachment to him, ſhould be ſolicitous to ſave 
his life. The words, Hold, fir, in Albany's next ſpeech, ſhew that the 


old copies are right. MaLonz. 6 ESE 5 
Albany deſires that Edmund's life may be ſpared at preſent, only to 


obtain his confeſſion, and to cofvict him openly by his own letter. 


3 ; | eee 
9 By the lau of arms, ] So the quartos, Folio of war. M ALONE. 


1 thou waſt not bound to anſwer—]. One of the quartos reads: 
— thou art not bound to offer, &c. STEEVENS. 
2 Moſt monſtrous 1] So the quarto of which. the firſt ſignature is B. 
and the folio. The other quarto reads Monſter, know'ſt thou this 
paper? The folio==Moft monſtrous, O know'ſt, c. MALONE. 
„ Knoweſt thou theſe letters? ſays Leir to Ragan, in the old 


anonymous play, when he ſhews her both her own and her ſiſter's let- 


| ters, which were written to procure his, death. Upon which ſhe 
matches the letters and tears theme STEEVENS. 


- 
th 


ee Mw 
And more, much more: the time will bring it out; 


cis paſt, and ſo am I: But what art thou, 


That haſt this fortune on me ? If thou art noble, 
I do forgive thee: .- SF LS 
. - Eag. Let us exchange charity. 
J am no leſs in blood than thou art, Edmund; 
If more, the more thou haſt wrong'd me. 
My name is Edgar, and thy father's ſon. 
The gods are juſt, and of our pleaſant vices 
Make inſtruments to ſcourge us#: *' . 
The dark and vicious place where thee he got, 
Coſt him his eyes. | , Y 
Em. Thou haſt ſpoken right, tis true; 
The wheel is come full circle; I am here. 
Alb. Methought, thy very gait did propheſy 
A royal nobleneſs: l muſt embrace thee 3 No 
Let torrow ſplit my heart, if ever | 
Did hate thee, or thy father ! . 

Edg&; Worthy prince, I know it. 

Alb. Where have you hid yourſelf? 5 
How have you known the miſeries of your father ? 

Edg. By nurſing. them, my lord. Liſt a brief tale; 
And, when 'tis told, O, that my heart would burſt !— 
The bloody proclamation to eſcape ©, | 

That follow d me ſo near, (O our lives? ſweetneſs ! 
That with the pain of death we'd hourly die 7, 
Rather than die at once!) taught me to ſhift 


Into 


Let us exchange charity.) Our authour by negligence gives his 
heathens the ſentiments and practices of chriſtianity. . In Hamlet there 
is the ſame ſolemn act of final reconciliation, but with exact propriety, 

for the perſonages are Chriſtians; © _ . | 

« Exchange forgiveneſs with me, noble Hamlet,” &c. JIonxsox. 
| 4 o ſcourge us:] Thus the quartos, The folio reads to plague 
us. STEEVENSs j |  - Es 
5 —'full circle ;z—] Quarto, full circled. Jounso0Ns 
© The bloody 9 to eſcape, 

 — taught me to ſhift] A wiſp to eſcape the bloody procla» 
mation, taught me, &c. MATLONE. 122 = 
7 That with the pain of death, &c.] Thus both the quartos, The 
folio reads unintelligibly; That we the pain, &c. The original copies 
| have would; but this was, I apprehend, a miſprint in thoſe copies for 
oe, rs S a would; 


7 
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Into a mad-man's rags ; to aſſume a ſemblance 
That very dogs difdain'd.: and in this habit 
Met I my father with his bleeding rings, 
Their precious ſtones new loſt® ; became his guide, 
Led him, begg'd for him, ſav'd him from deſpair ; 3 
Never (O fault!) reveal'd myſelf unto him, 
Until ſome half hour paſt, when I was arm'd, | 
Not ſure, thou h hoping, of this good ſucceſs, 
I aſk'd his ble ng, and from firſt to laſt 
Told him my pi Ehe r But his flaw'd heart, 
(Alack, too weak the conflict to ſupport !) | 
Twixt two extremes of paſſion, j Joy and oaks, 
Burſt gon fe 
Edm. This ſpeech of yours hath mov'd-me, 
And ſhall, perchance, do good: but ſpeak you on; 
You look as you had ſomething more to ſay. _. 
Alb. If there be more, more woeful, hold i it in; p 
For. I am almoſt ready to diſſolve, : 
Hearing of this. 
[Edg9. This would have ſeem'd a „ 
To ſuch as love not ſorrow ; but another, 
To amplify too-much, would make much more, 


And top extremity yyy. ' 
LE 3 While 


ev*ould, i. e. we N or, as we ſhould now write it, we'd. In the 
T 8 we have P 'ould for 'ſpe would. See Vol. I. p. 37s n. 9. 


MA rons. 
8 — i. Bleeding rings, ; 
{ F Ti beir precious ſtones new” bf 5] 80, in | Pericles, Prince of Tyre 
1609: 


66 Her eye · li -lids, caſes to thoſe heavenly jewels . 
4c Which Pericles hath loſt.” MALONE. | 
9 Fdg.] The lines between crotchets are not in the folio. OHN80Xs 


1 This would bawe ſeem'd a period 
To ſuch as love not ſorrow 3 but another, 
To amplify too - much, would make much more, 
And top extremity.] So, in Venus and Adonis: 
c Deviſe extremes beyond extremity. . | 
Too-much is here uſed as a ſubſtantive; A Rang is an end or con- 
 cluſion. So, in King Richard III: , 
| c O, let me make the period to my curſe,” 
This reflection perhaps refers, as Dr. Warburton has adn, to 
* baſtard's deſiring to hear more, and to Albany's thinking that 


enough had been — ä n Edgar, would have ſeemed the 4 
mo 
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' Whilſt J was big in clamour, came there in a man, | 
Who having ſeen me in my worſt eſtate, 
Shunn'd my abhorr'd ſociety ;- but then, finding 
Who *twas that ſo endur'd, with his ſtrong arms 

He faſten'd on my neck, and bellow'd out 
As he'd burſt heaven; threꝶ me on my father“: 
Told the moſt piteous tale of Lear and him, 
That ever ear receiv'd: which in recounting, 

His grief grew puiſſant, and the ſtrings of life 
Began to crack: Twice then the trumpet ſounded, 
And there I Jeit him tranc'd, 


15 moſt completion of woe, to fat: as do not delight i in fortow 3 but an- 


other, of a different diſpoſition, to amplify miſery, would © give more 
Hrengeb to that which hath too much.“ 

Edgar's words, however, may have no reference to what Edmund 
has ſaid; and he may only allude to the relation he is about to give 
of Kent's adding a new ſorrow to what Edgar already ſuffered, by re- 
counting the miſeries which the old e and his faithful follower had 
endured, : 

Mr. Stevens points has x : 
but another; 
To amplify too-much, would make much more, 
And top extremity— 
and by the words, but another, „ But I 3 add aches 
period, another kind of concluſion, to my ſtory, ſuch as will increaſe 
the horrors of what has been already told. But if ſuch a punctuation 
be adopted, what ſhalt we do with the word evou/d,. which is thus left 
without a nominative caſe ? A preceding editor, Who introduced the 
above punctuation, to obtain ſome ſenſe, reads and points: 
—c another: | 

(To amplify too-much, to make much more, | — 

And top extremity,) . 

Whilſt I was big, Kc. 
and indeed without that alteration, the W * nolathd aftord, in 
my apprehenſion, no ſenſe, Marons. 
| I —tbrew me on my father ;] Thus both the quartos, where alone 
this ſpeech is found. Mr. Theobald, and the Tubſequent editors, 
read—threw him on my father. This is a new and diftin& idea; but 
I do not think myſelf warranted to adopt it; the text being intelligi- 
ble, and it being very improbable that the word me ſhould have been 
printed inſtead of bim. Kent in his tranTport of joy, at meeting Edgar, 
embraced him with ſuch violence, as to throw him on the dead body 
of Gloſter. MALON RE. 

the trumpet ſounded,] The quartos, where alone this ſpeech is 
found, read trumpets z but it was certainly a miſprint, for one trumpet 


. only bad ſounded. Dr. . made the correction. Mar oxx. 
x 3 Alb. 
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418, But who was this? ng | "IE 
Ede. Kent, fir, the baniſh'd 3 who in ee 
Follow'd his enemy king. and did bim Karriere | 1 

Improper for a ſlave.] 


Enter a Gentleman haftily, with a 2 bi 


_ Help! help! O help! 
What kind of help oh 

PA Speak, man, 
— What means that bloody knife? | 
Gent. Tis hot, it ſmokes; _.. 
It came even from the heart of 

Alb. Who, man? ſpeak !. A 

Gent. Your lady, fir, your lady: and her ſiſter © 
By her is poiſon'd; ſhe hath-confeſs'd it. © 

Edam. I was contracted to them both; all three 
Now marry in an inſtant.. 

Alb. Produce their bodies, be they alive or dead * 
This judgment“ of the heavens, that e us tremble, 
Tas 3 us not with pityx. Exit Gent. 

Enter KEN T. : : 


Zag. Here comes Kent, Air“. 
MS. O tis he*. 


3 — from the 1 of 5 Thus the 3 The folio after theſe 


words, adds, 0 ſhe's dead! MaLonE. | ; 
4 Who, man ? ſpeak.] The folio reads—I7bo dead? . ea, man. 

: TEEVENS. 

5 Now marry in .an Hafan] In the falio, after thels * we 


have _ 
Edg. Here comes Kent, i 
Exzter 13 


and the words 0, is this be, are ſpoken by * 33 after 
touches us not with pity. 1 have followed the quartos. MaLonz. 

6. This judgmenty &c.] If Shakſpeare had ſtudied Ariſtotle all his 
life, he would not perhaps have been able to mark with more preciſion 
the diſtin operations of terror and pity, TyYRWHITT. 

This is the reading of the folio. The . have— This juſtice, &c. 

MALONE. 

7 Here comes Kent, fir. The manner in which Edgar here mentions 
Kent, ſeems to require the lines which are inſerted from che firſt edi- 
tion in the foregoing ſcene. Jonnson. 


701 tis *. Thus the quarton F Folios ; 05 i is this he? Tater 
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The time will not allow the compliment, | 
Which very manners urges. 

Kent. I am cone 
To bid my king and maſter aye good night; 
Is he not here? . 
Alb. Great thing of us forgot !— 
Speak, bs where's the * and where's Sor 
elia? 5 

3 thou this object, Kent ? | 

[The bodies of Goneril and Regan are brought i in. 

Kent: Alack, why thus ?. 

Zam. Yet Edmund was belov'd : 

The one the other poiſon'd for my ſake, _ | 
And after ſlew.herſelf. _ * 

Alb. Even ſo. - Cover their faces. 

Edu. I pant for life: Some good I mean to ella „ 
Deſpight of mine own nature. Quickly. ſend, 

Be brief in it;—to the caſtle ; for my writ. 
Is on the life of Lear, and on Cordelia — — 
Nay, ſend in time. | 
Alh. Run, run, O, run— + 
- Edg. To who, my lord ?—Who bins the office? end 
Thy token of reprieve. 
Eam. Well thought on; take my ſword, 
Give it the captain ?. 

Alb. Haſte thee for thy life?. [ Exit EpDcars 
Eam. He hath commiſſion from Fg wife and me | 
| To hang Cordelia in the priſon, and 
| To lay the blame ä her. own Ai. 8 


* 


s Give it the be The — Fake read 2 
Take my Word, the captain, 
. Give it the captain.— STEEVENS. 

9 Alb. Haſte thee for thy life.] Thus the quartos. In the folio this 
ſpeech is improperly aſſigned to Edgar, who had the moment before 
received the token of reprieve, which Edmund enjoined him to give the 
officer, in whoſe cuſtody Lear was. Maron. 

I upon ber own deſpair.] Here the folio and quarto B unneceſ- 
ſarily add Yat ſhe fordid berſelf, i. e. E herſelf. I have fol= 
"on the Et * E = 
"WES e 
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Alb, The 5 aj defend her! Bear him hence awhile, 
1 e is borne 4: | 


Enter Lzar, apith . 8 dead in his arms; Eb. 
GAR, Officer, and Others. io 


„ Howl, howl, howl, howl —0, you. are men n of | 
ones z ; i 
Had I your tongues and eyes, Pd ole them 0 
That heaven * vault ſhould crack —0, ſhe is gone for 
ever! 8 
1 know when one is dead, and when one lives: 
She's dead as earth: :—Lend me a looking-glaſs ; 
If that her breath will miſt or HR: the ſtone, i a 
Why, then the lives. | 5 
Kent. Is this the romiſed endꝰ 


Edgy Or i mae; of that horror 7 TOE 
Alb. 


— Cordelia dead in bis Owe. This vrincell, 1 to the old 
hiſtorians, retired with victory from the battle which the conducted in 
her father's cauſe, and thereby replaced him on the throne z but in a 
ſubſequent one fought againſt her (after the death of the old king) by 
the ſons of Gonetil and Regan, ſhe was taken, and died miſerably in 
priſon. The poet found this in hiſtory, and was therefore willing to 
precipitate her death, which he knew had happened but a few years 
after. The dramatick writers of this age ſuffered 'as ſmall a number of 
their heroes and heroines to eſcape as poſſible; nor could the filial 
piety of this lady, any more than the innocence of Ophelia, prevail on 
Shakſpeare to extend her life beyond her misfortunes. STEEVENS. 

Geoffcey of Monmouth, the . 0 8 relater of this ſtory, ſays, that 
Cordelia was thrown. by her nephews into priſon, © where, for grief at 
the loſs of her kingdom, ſhe killed 2 81 oy MEER: 

3 Kent. Is this the promis'd end? * 

Edg. Or image of that horror 71 It appears yo me that 1 the 
promiſed end Kent does not mean that concluſion which the ftate of 
their affairs ſeemed to promiſe, but the end of the world. In St. 
Mark's Goſpel, when Chriſt foretels to his diſciples the end of the 
world, and is deſcribing to them the ſigns that were to precede, and 
mark the approach of, our final diſſolution, he ſays, « For in thoſe 
days ball be afflition ſuch as was not from the beginning of the creation 
evbich God created, unto this time, neither ſhall de:“ and afterwards 
he ſays, * Ngw the brother ſhall betray the brother to death, and the 
* che ſon; ; and ED "FX riſe up againſt their * and foal 
N 


3 BING EEAL © un 
5 Ab. Fall, and ceaſe 5 | 


Lear. 


| iſe them to be put to death.” Kent in contemplating the unexampled 

9 of exquiſite affliction which was then before him, and the unna- 
tural attempt of Goneril and Regan againſt their father's life, recollects 
theſe paſſages, and aſks, whether that was the end of the world that 
had been foretold to us. To which Edgar adds, or only a repreſenta- 
tion and reſemblance of that horror? + Sod | 
So Macbeth, when he calls upon Banquo, Malcolm, &c. to view 
Duncan murdered, ſays, , } |; -* LS | =! a4 | 
wp, up, and ſee 

' The great doom's image ! EO : 3 
here is evidently an alluſion to the ſame paſſages in ſcripture, in a 
ſpeech, of Gl6ſter's, which he makes in the ſecond ſcene of the firſt act: 
„„ Theſe late eclipſes in the ſun and moon portend no good to us: ' 
love cools; friendſhip falls off; brothers divide; in cities, mutinies ; 
in countries, diſcord; in palaces treaſon z and the bond crack'd *twixt 
ſon and father. This villain of mine comes under the prediction; there's 

on againſt father ; the king falls off from the bias of nature; there's 
2 pre child: We n of our time.“ 


„ 


* 


If any criticks ſhould urge it as an objection to this explanation, that 
the perſons of the drama are pagans, and of conſequence unacquainted 
with the ſcriptures, they give Shakſpeare credit for more accuracy 
than I fear he poſſeſſed. MAs oN. 

TI entirely agree with Mr. Maſon in his happy explanation of this 
paſſage. In a ſpeech which our poet has put into the mouth of young 
Clifford in The Second Part of King Henry VT. a ſimilar imagery is 
found. On ſeeing the dead body of his father, who was lain in battle 
þy the duke of York, he exclaims, 

. 6 — O, let the vile world end, 
46 And the premiſed flames of the laſt day 
c Knit earth and heaven together ! 
% Now let the general trumpet blow his blaſt, 
te Particularities and petty ſounds 
& To ceaſe!” 255 

There is no trace of theſe lines in the old play on which The Second 
Part of King Henry VI. was formed. 

Image is again uſed for delineation or repreſentation, in X. Henry IV. 
P. I. * No counterfeit, but the true and perfect image of life indeed. 
Again, in Hamlet: « The play is the image of a murder done in 
Vienna,” MALON R. | 0 ' | f 

4 Fall, and ceaſe !] Albany is looking with attention on the pains 
employed by Lear to recover his child, and knows to what miſeries he 
muſt ſurvive, when he finds them to be ineffectual. Having theſe 
Images preſent to his eyes and imagination, he cries out, Rather fall 
and ceaſe to be, at once, than continue in exiſtence only to be . 


I might have ſav'd her; now ſhe's Kane for ever l— 


- looking-glaſs, ſee if his breath will not ſtain it; or pull ſome feather 
from my pillow, and lay them to his lips.” STEEvENS.. 


. never peruſes his firſt works, to avoid repeating ſome of the ſame 
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Lear. This feather ſtirs ; ſhe lives! if it be 4 
It is a chance that does redeem all ſorrows 
That ever | have felt. a 
| Kent. O my good maſter! - | bene 
Lear. Pr'ythee, away. . 
Fag. Tis noble Kent, your - friend. - 5 
Lear. A Plague upon you, murderers, traitors alle! 


Cordelia, Cordelia, lay a little. Ha! 
What is't thou ſay'ſt ?—Her voice was ever ſoft, 
Gentle, and N an excellent thing in woman ;= - 
I kill'd the ſlave that was a. hanging thee. 

OF. Tis true, my lords, he did. : 45 i 

Lear. Did I not, fello-ẽ-? | TOS 
I have ſeen the day, with my good biting function | 
I would have made them ſkip? ; I am old now, . 

And 


So, 3 in A «Pell, &e. to ceaſe i is uſed 2 to die n andi in n, a 
death of majeſty is called © the 4 2 of male. dP : 
Again, in A!Ps Well that Ends Well; 
- &©& Or, ere they meet, in me, O nature, ceaſe! 
6 Both ſuffer under this complaint you bring, 
% And both ſhall ceaſe, without your remedy,” STFEvENs. 
The word is uſed nearly i in-the ſame ſenſe in a former ſcene of this 


rien (e Bids che wind blow the BOY into the ſea, ä Oy 
6 Or ſwell the curled waters bove the main, = 
« That things might change or ceaſe.” 
Idoubt, however, whether Albany: 8 pech! is addreſſed to I 
* MArone, 
5 This feather ftir: _ So, in Vittoria Corombona, 16122: F etch 


There is the ſame thought in King Henry IV. P. II. Act IV. ſc. ive 
& — by his gates of breath 
« There lies a dowwny feather, which ſtirs not.“ | WraALLEY: 
© — murderers, ?raitors all] Thus the folio, The e read 
murderous traitors all. MAL ON E. ; 
7 I bave ſeen the day, with my good biting ulchion 
I would bave made them ſkip :] It is difficult for an author who 


thoughts in his later productions. What Lear has juft ſaid, had been 
r by Juſtice Challe in the Merry Wives of Windſor ; 5. 1 


7 7 XING LE AR. . "yg 
* And theſe ſame croſſes ſpoil me. Who are you? 
Mine eyes are none 0? the beſt:— I Il tell you ſtrai * 
Kent. If fortune brag of two ſhe lov'd and hate 
One of them we beholde. 
Lear. This is a dull fight®: Arg: you not Kent? 
Kent. The ſame ;- your ſervant Kent: 
Where is your ſervant Caius? 5 
Lear, He's a good fellow; I can tell * that; 
He'll ſtrike; a A quickly too :-—-He*s dead and rotten, 
Kent. No, my good lord; I am the very man; 
Lear, I'll ſee that ſtraight, 
Kent. That, from your firſt of difference and decay * , 
Have followed your ſad ſteps. - 
+ Lear, You are welcome hither. 
Kent. Nor no man elſe*; all's cheerleſs, dark, and 
| deadly,— 
- Your eldeſt daughters have fore-doom*d themſelves, : 
And def) perately are dead. | | 


have ſeen the time, with my —— ſword, 1 would have made you four 
tall fellows ſkip like rats.“ It is again repeated in Othello: i 
66 I have ſeen the day 
4 That with this little arm and this good ſword . 
C J have made my way, &c. STEEVENS» 
0 Tf fortune brag of two ſhe lu dd and bated, wy 
| dne of them ve Vebold.] I ſuppoſe by the two whom ne once 
loved, and then hated, Kent means, Lear and himſelf; and that each 
of them, looking on the other, ſaw a rare inſtance of her caprice. He 
may, however, be only thinking of Lear, the obje& of her hate. 
This is the reading of the folio. The quartos read—lov'd or hated 
and they may be right, if the interpretation laſt given be the true one. 
Ma LONEs . 
9 This is a dull fight: ] This paſſage i is wartag in the quartos. 
STEEVENSs 
1 — f dj ference and decay, ] Daun for misfortunes, WARBURTs 
The quartos read: : 
That from your /ife of difference and decay, STEEVENS. 
2 Nor no man elſe; ] Kent means, I welcome ! No, nor no man 
elſe. MALONE. 
F = we fore-doom'd themſelves, J Thus the quartos, The folio read 
done. ; 
_ Have fore-doom'd themſelves is —haye anticipated their own doom. 
To fordo is to deſtroy. STEEVENS. 
See Vol, II. p. 536, n. 3, and Vol, IX. p. 244, n. 6. Maloxx. 
2 _ Lear, 


”" 


* 4 
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Lear. Ay, ſo J think. 

Alb. He knows not what he fays%; ; and vain it 19 
That we preſent us to him. 

Taz. Very bootleſs. 


Enter an Officer. 


Of. Edmund is dead, my lord. 

Alb. That's but a trifle here. ä 
- You lords, and noble friends, know our intent. 
What comfort to this great decay may comes, 
Shall be apply' d: For us, we will refig 
During the life of this old majeſty, 
To him our abſolute power:—You, to your rights; 

[to Edgar and Kent, 

With hect?, and ſuch addition as your honours © 
Have more than merited.— All friends ſhall taſte 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cup of their deſervings.—O, ſee, ſee! - 

Lear, And my poor fool is hang'd 7! No, 20s no life: 


Why 


4 —be ah ;] The quartos read—he ſees, which may be right. 
STEEVENS. 
S What comfort to this great decay may come,] This great decay is 
Lear, whom 8 akſpeare poetically calls ſo, and means the ſame as if 
he had ſaid, ibis piece of decay d royalty, this ruin d majefly. STEEv. 
A preceding paſſage in which Gloſter laments Lear's frenzy, fully 
ſupports Mr, Steevens's interpretation : 2 
4 O ruin d piece of nature! This great world 
66 Shall ſo wear out to nought.“ | 
Again, in Julius Cæ ſar: , | 
cc Thou art the ruins of the nobleſt man,” &c. MALONE. 
6 With boot,—) With advantage, with increaſe, Ion Ns. 
7 And my poor fool is bang'd!] This is an expreſſion of tenderneſs 
for his dead Cordelia, (not his fool, as ſome have thought,) on whoſe 
445 he is ſtill intent, and dies away while he is ſearching for life 
ere. 
Poor fool, in the age of Shakſpeare, was an expreſſion of endeare 
ment, So, in his Antony and Cleopatra: 
6 poor VENOMOUS vols 
6c Be angry and diſpatch. 
. Again, in King Henry VI. P. nn: | 
cc So many weeks ere the Poor fool will yean,” 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet: 
. 66 — pretty fool, it ſtinted and ſaid—ay. “ 100 
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Why ſhould a dog, a horſe, a rat, have life, | 


And thou no breath at all? O, thou wilt come no more, 


1 may add, that the Fool of Lear was long ago forgotten. Having 
filled the ſpace allotted him in the arrangement of the play, he appears 
to have been filently withdrawn in the fixth ſcene of the third act 
That the thoughts of a father, in the bittereſt of all moments, while 
his favourite child lay dead in his arms, ſhould recur to the antick who 
had formerly diverted him, has ſomewhat in it that I cannot recon- 
cile to the idea of genuine ſorrow and deſpair, | . 
 Befides this, Cordelia was recently hanged 3 but we know not that 
the Fool had ſuffered in the ſame manner, nor can imagine why he 
ſhould, | The party adverſe to Lear was little intereſted in the fate of 
his jeſter. The only uſe of him was to contraſt and alleviate the ſor- 

rows of his maſter ;z and, that purpoſe being fully anſwered, the poet's 
ſolicitude about him was at an end. 

The term—poor fool might indeed have miſbecome the mouth of a 
vaſſal commiſerating the untimely end of a princeſs, but has no im- 
propriety when uſed by a weak, old, diſtrated king; in whoſe mind 
the diſtin ions. of nature only ſurvive, while he is uttering his laſt 
frantick exclamations over a murdered daughter. 

Should the foregoing remark, however, be thought erroneous, the 
reader will forgive it, as it ſerves to introduce ſome contradictory ob- 
ſervations from a critick, in whoſe taſte and judgment too much con- 
fidence cannot eaſily be placed. STEEVENSs s 

I confeſs, I am one of thoſe who have thought that Lear means his 
Fool, and not Cordelia. If he means Cordelia, then what I have always 
conſidered as a beauty, is of the ſame kind as the accidental ſtroke of 
the pencil that produced the foam. —Lear's affectionate remembrance 
of the Fool in this place, I uſed to think, was one of thoſe ſtrokes of 
genius, or of nature, which are ſo often found in Shakſpeare, and in 
him gals. >; 5. 

Lear appears to have a particular affection for this Fool, whoſe fidelity 
In attending him, and endeavouring to divert him in his diſtreſs, ſeems 


* 


to deſerve all his kindneſs. , | 
Poor fool and knave, ſays he, in the midſt of the thunder-ſtormz I 
bave one part in my heart that's ſorry yet for thee. „ | 
It does not therefore appear to me, to be allowing too much conſe- 
quence to the Fool, in making Lear beſtow a thought on him, even 
when in ſtill greater diſtreſs. Lear is repreſented as a good-natured, 
paſſionate, and rather weak old man; it is the old age of a cocker'd 
ſpoilt boy. There is no impropriety in giving to ſuch a character thoſe 
tender domeſtick affections, which would ill become a more heroick 

character, ſuch as Othello, Macbeth, or Richard III. 
The words—No, no, no life; I ſuppoſe to be ſpoken, not tenderly, 
but with paſſion; Let nothing now live ; let there be univerſal deſtruc- 
N | al tion; 


. 


ö 
i 
} 
| 
ö 
| 
1 
' 
8 . 


Never, never, never, never, never | 


= inc UK 


tion; -M ſhould a deg, a borſe, a rat, have Ife, and thou no breath 
at all? 3 NIE] „ PS 
It may be obſerved, that as there was a neceſſity, the neceſſity of 
propriety at leaſt, that this Fool, the favourite of the author, of Lear, 
and conſequently of the audience, ſhould not be loſt or forgot, it ought 


to be known what became of him. - However, it muſt be acknow- 
'. * Jedged, that we cannot infer much from thence 3 Sh 


akſpeare is not 


* always attentive to finiſh the figures of his groups. 


I have only to add, that if an actor, by adopting the interpretation 
mentioned above, ſhould apply*the words poor foo! to Cordelia, the au- 
dience would, I ſhould imagine, think it a ſtrange mode of expreſſing 
the grief and affection of a father for his dead daughter, and that 
daughter a queen.— The words, poor fool, are undoubtedly expreſſive of 

endearment; and Shakſpeare himſelf, in another place, ſpeaking of a 
dying animal, calls it poer dappled fool: but it never is, nor never can 
be, uſed with any degree of propriety, but to commiſerate ſome very 
inferior object, which may be loved, without much eſteem or reſpect. 

1 . | 3 gad REVYNOT Ds. 

It is not without ſome reluctance that I expreſs my diſſent from the 

friend whoſe name is ſubſcribed to the preceding note; whoſe obſerva- 

tions on all ſubjects of criticiſm and taſte are ſo ingenious and juſt, that 


pooſterity may be at a loſs to determine, whether his conſummate ſkill 


and execution in his own art, or his judgment on that and other kin- 
dred arts, were ſuperior. But magis amica veritas ſhould be the mott) 
of every editor of Shakſpeare; in conformity to which I muſt add, that 
I have not the ſmalleſt doubt that Mr. Steevens's interpretation of theſe 
words is the true one. The paſſage indeed before us appears to me fo 
clear, and fo inapplicable to any perſon but Cordelia, that I fear the 
reader may think any further comment on' it altogether ſuperfluous. 

It is obſervable that Lear from the time of his entrance in this ſcene 
to his uttering theſe words, and from thence to his death, is wholly 


occupied by the loſs of his daughter. He is diverted indeed from it for 


a moment by the intruſion of Kent, who forces himſelf on his notice; 
but he inftantly returns to his beloved Cordelia, over whoſe dead body 


he continues to hang. He is now himſelf in the agony of death; and 


ſurely at ſuch a time, when his heart is juſt breaking, it would be 
Highly unnatural that he ſhould think of his fool. But the great and 


* decifive objection to ſuch a ſuppoſition is that which Mr. Steevens has 


mentioned; that Lear has juſt ſeen his daughter hnnged, having unfor- 
tunately been admitted too late to preferve her life, though time enough 
to puniſh the perpetrator of the act: but we have no authority whatſo- 
ever for ſuppoſing his Fool hanged alſo. 

Whether the expreſſion poor foo/—can be applied with propriety 
only to inferior objects, for whom we have not much reſpect or rev, 
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| Pray you, undo this button : Thank you, fir, 7 b 


is not, I conceive, the 1 Shakſpeare dons not always uſe his 
terms with ſtrict propriety, but he is always the beſt commentator on 
himſelf, and he certainly bas applied this term in another place to the 
young, the' beautiful, and innocent, Adonis, the object of, ſomewhat more 
than the eſteem of a goddeſs: , . 
6 For pity now ſhe can no more detain him; 
+ &« The poor fool prays her that he _ depart.'? 
Ip Again, though leſs appoſitely, in Teoelfcb Night : 
&« Alas, poor fool, how have ey baffled thee * 
| Again, in Much Ado about avert, & 
h 6 3 you have a merry heart. 
6 Beat, Ves, my. lord, I thank it, Poor 4 it er. on the 
a windy fide of care.. 
Again: in The Winter's Tale: 
Do not weep, good fools, 
6 There is no cauſe.” 
In Romeo and Fuliet a ſimilar term of . is employed. 
- ' Mercutio, ſpeaking of Romeo, whom certainly he both eſteemed and 
loved, ſays 
« The ape is dead, and I muſt conjure him.” 
Nor was the phraſeology which has occaſioned this long note, pecu- 
| Har to Shakſpeare. It was long before his time incorporated in our | 
language; as appears from the following paſſage in the old poem en- — 
titled The H: iftory of Romeus and Juliet, 1562: 
4 Yea, he forgets himſelfe, ne is the wretch ſo bolde | | 
+ 6 To aſk her name that without force doth him in bondage 
hold; 5 
ee Ne how to unlooſe his bondes doth the poore foole deviſe, 
c But only ſeeketh by her fight to feed his houngry eyes. 
In old Engliſh a Fool and an innocent were ſynonymous terms. 
Hence probably the peculiar uſe of the exprſſion— poor fool, In the 
paſſage before us, Lear, I conceive, means by it, dear, tender, belp- 
* innocence! MaLons. 
s Pray you, undo this button 1 The Rev. Dr. J. Warton judici 
obſerves, that the ſwelling and heaving of the heart is deſcribed by ch 
moſt expreflive'circumſtance. So, in the Honeſt * 1615 
ce oh my heart! + - 5 


* 


c It beats ſo it has broke my kues 


Again, i in King Richard III?! „„ OY | 
„ Ah," cut my lace aſunder, - . 5 | 
c That my pent heart may have ſome ſcope to ** 7 KO it 

« Or elſe I ſwoon with hit es- kin news 1” 3 . = 
Again, in The Winter's Tale: LEE . | i 


ce O, cut my lace; leſt mz hear cracking 
& Break too = SAM 2 
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Do you ſee this? Look on her, —look, —her Ups . 
Look there, look there [Ae dien 


Edg. He faints !—My lord, my lord, — 
Kent. Break, heart*; I = '7thee, break! 
( "= Look up, my lord. 
Kent. Vex not his * O, let him paſs *! he hates 
him, 
That would upon the rack of this tough worlds 


Stretch him out longer 
Eag. O, he is gone, indeed. 
Kent. The wonder is, he hath endur'd ſo long: 
He but uſurp'd his life. » 

Alb. Bear them from hence.—Our preſent buſineſs 
1s general woe. F riends of my ſoul, you twain 
; 15 Kent, and Edgar. 


Rule in this realm, and the gorꝰ d ſtate ſuſtain. 
Kent. I have a journey, fir, ſhortly to go . 


My maſter calls, and I muſt not ſay, no“. 
Alb. 


| and, as Mr. Malone adds; fol N. Field's A Woman's 54 Weathercocks 


1612 | 
fell heart! Buttons fly open ! ; 
4 Thanks gentle doublet,—elſe my heart had . 

9 Do you ſee this ? &c.] This line, and the following hemiſtich, 
are not in the quartos. After thank you, fir, they have only the in- 
terjection O, five times repeated. MAroxx. 

Hreat, heart ; &c.] This le! is in the quartos given to the dy- 
ing Lear. MAL ONE. 5 

2 O, let bim paſs l] See p. 639, n. 5. MaALoNE. 

3 — this tough world Thus all the old copies. Mr. Pope changed 
| It to rough, but, perhaps, without neceſſity. This rough world is this 
obdurate rigid world. STEEVENS. - 

4121 muſt not ſay, noe] The modern editors have ſuppoſed that 
Kent expires after he has repeated theſe two laſt lines; but the ſpeech - 
rather appears to be meant for a deſpairing than a dying man; and as 
the old editions give no marginal direction for his death, I have for- 


| born to inſert any. 


I take this opportunity of retrating a declaration which I had for- 
merly made on the faith of another perſon, viz. that the quartos, 1608, 
were exactly alike. I have fince diſcovered that * vary one from 
another in many inſtances. STEEVENS. 
Kent on his entrance in this ſcene ſays, 
I am come 


To bid my king and maſter aye good night j== 1 
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Alb. The weight of this ſad time we muſt obey; 
Speak what we feel, not what we ought to ſay. 
The oldeſt hath borne moſt: we, that are young, 
Shall never ſee ſo much, nor live ſo long ©. 
1 [' Erxeunt, wwith à dead march. 


but this, like the ſpeech before us, only marks the deſpondency of the 
ſpeaker. The word ſhortly [i. e. ſome time hence, at no very diſtant 
period, ] deciſively proves, that the poet did not mean to make him 
die on the ſcene. He merely ſays, that he ſhall not Jive long, and there- 
fore cannot undertake the office aſſigned to him. | 

The marginal direction, he dies, was firſt introduced by the igno- 
rant editor of the ſecond folio. MAL ONE. 

5 The weight of this ſad time, &c.] This ſpeech from the authority 
of the old quarto is rightly placed to Albany: in the edition by the 
players, it is given to Edgar, by whom, I doubt not, it was of cuſtom 
ſpoken. And the cafe was this: he who played Edgar, being a more 
favourite actor than he who performed Albany, in ſpite of decorum,it 
was thought proper he ſhould have the laſt word. THEOBAÄL P.. 

6 The tragedy of Lear is deſervedly celebrated among the dramas of 
Shakſpeare. There is perhaps no play which keeps the attention ſo 
ſtrongly fixed; which ſo much agitates our paſſions, and intereſts our 
curioſity. The artful involutions of diftinCt intereſts, the ſtriking op- 
poſition of contrary characters, the ſudden changes of fortune, and the 
quick ſucceſſion of events, fill the mind with a perpetual tumult of in- 
dignation, pity, and hope. There is no ſcene which does not contri- 
bute to the aggravation of the diſtreſs or conduct of the action, and 
| ſcarce a line which does not conduce to the progreſs of the ſcene. So 
powerful is the current of the poet's imagination, that the mind, 
which once ventures within it, is hurried irrefiſtibly along. 

On the ſeeming improbability of Lear's conduct, it may be obſerved, 
that he is repreſented according to hiſtories at that time vulgarly re- 
ceived as true. And, perhaps, if we turn ofr thoughts upon the bar- 
barity and ignorance of the age to which this ſtory is referred, it will 
appear not ſo unlikely as while we eſtimate Lear's manners by our 
own. Such preference of one daughter to another, or reſignation. of 
dominion on ſuch conditions, would be yet credible, if told of a petty 
prince of Guinea or Madagaſcar. Shakſpeare, indeed, by the men- 
tion of his earls and dukes, has given us the idea of times more ciyi- 
lized, and of life regulated by ſofter manners; and the truth is, that 


though he ſo nicely diſcriminates, and ſo minutely deſcribes the cha. 


raters of men, he commonly neglects and confounds the characters of 
ages, by minglmg cuſtoms ancient and modern, Engliſh and foreign. 
My learned friend Mr, Warton, who has in the Adventurer very 
mindtely criticiſed this play, remarks, that the inſtances of cruelty are 
too ſavage and ſhocking, and that the intervention of Edmund deſtroys 
Vo. VIII. "SF | the 
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for which he wrote, 
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the ſimplicity of the ſtory. Theſe objections may, I think, be anſwer. 
ed, by repeating, that the cruelty of the daughters is an hiſtorical fad 

to which the poet has added little, having only drawn it into a feats 
by dialogue and action. But I am not able to apologize with equal 
plauſibility for the extruſion of Gloſter's eyes, which ſeems an act too 
Horrid to be endured in dramatick exhibition, and ſuch as muſt always 
compel the mind to relieve its diſtreſs by incredulity. Yet let it be re. 
membered that our authour well knew what would pleaſe the audience 


. 


The injury done by Edmund to the fimplicity of the action is abun- 
dantly recompenſed by the addition of variety, by the art with which 
he is made to co-operate with the chief deſign, and the opportunity 
which he gives the poet of combining /perfidy with perfidy, and con- 
necting the wicked ſon with the wicked daughters, to impreſs this im- 
portant moral, that villainy is never at a ftop, that crimes lead to 
crimes, and at laſt terminate in ruin. 

But though. this moral be 'incidentallyefforced, Shakſpeare has 
ſuffered the virtue of Cordelia to periſh in a juſt cauſe, contrary to the 
natural ideas of juſtice, to the hope of the reader, and, what is yet 
more ſtrange,” to the faith of chronicles. Yet this conduct is juſtified 
by The Spectator, who blames Tate for giving Cordelia ſucceſs and 
happineſs in his alteration, and declares, that, in his opinion, the tra- 

 gedy bas left balf its beauty. Dennis has remarked, whether juſtly or 
not, that, to ſecure the favourable reception of Cato, the town was 


re with much falſe and abominable criticiſm, and that endeavours 


| had been uſed to diſcredit and decry poetical juſtice, A play in which 
the wicked proſper, and the virtuous miſcarry, may doubtleſs be good, 
becauſe it is a juſt repreſentation of the common events of human life: 
| but fince all reaſonable beings naturally love juſtice, I cannot eaſily 
be perſuaded, that the obſervation of juſtice makes a play worſe ; or, 
that if other excellencies are equal, the audience will not always riſe 
better pleaſed from the final triumph of perſecured virtue. 

In dis preſent caſe the publick has decided v. Cordelia, from the 
time of Tate, has always retired with victory and felicity, And, if 
my ſenſations could add any thing to the general ſuffrage, I might re- 
late, I was many years ago ſa ſhocked by Cordelia's death, that I know 


- not whether I ever endured to read again the laſt ſcenes of the play till 
| T undertook to reviſe them as an editor. 


There is another controverſy among the criticks concerning this 


play. It is diſputed whether the predominant image in Lear's diſor- 
dered mind be the loſs of his kingdom or the cruelty of his daughters. 


* Dr. Johnſon ſhould rather have ſaid that the managers of the 


theatres-royal have decided, and the publick has been obliged to ac- 


quieſce in their deciſion. The altered play has the upper gallery on its 


fide; the original drama was patronized by Addiſon: 
Victrix cauſa Diis placuit, ſed vita Catoni. STEVENS. 


Me. 
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Mr. Murphy, a very judiciovs critick, has evinced by induction of par- 
ticular paſſages, that the cruelty of his daughters is the primary ſource 
of his diſtreſs, and that the loſs of royalty affects him only as a ſecon- 
dary and ſubordinate evil. He obſerves with great juſtneſs, that Lear 
would move our compaſſion but little, did we not rather conſider 
the injured father than the degraded king. 

The ftory of this play, except the epiſode of Edmund, which is de- 
rived, I think, from Sidney, is taken originally from Geoftry of Mon- 
mouth, whom Holinſhed generally copied; but perhaps immediately 
from an old hiſtorical ballad, My reaſon for believing that the play 
was poſterior to the ballad, rather than the ballad to the play, is, that 
the ballad has nothing of Shakſpeare's nocturnal tempeſt, which is too 
ſtriking to have been omitted, and that it follows the chronicle ; it has 
the rudiments of the play, but none of its amplifications : it firſt hint- 
ed Lear's madneſs, but did not array it in circumſtances, The writer 
of the ballad added ſomething to the hiſtory, which is a proof that he 
would have added more, if more had occurred to his mind, and more 
muſt have occurred if he had ſeen Shakſpeare. ok N SON. 

The epiſode of Gloſter and his ſons is borrowed from Sidney's Ar- 
cadia, in which we find the following chapter, which is ſaid to be 
entitled, in the firſt edition of 1590, “ The pitiful ſtate and ftorie 
of the Paphlagonian unkinde king, and his kind ſonne ; firſt related 
by the ſonne, then by the blind father.“ 

In the ſecond edition printed in folio in 1593, there is no diviſion 
of chapters. There the ſtory of the king of Paphlagonia commences 
in p. 69, h, and is related in the following words: | 

cc It was in the kingdome of Galacia, the ſeaſon being (as in the 
depth of winter) very cold, and as then ſodainely growne to ſo extreame 
and foule a ſtorme, that neuer any winter (I thinke) brought foorth a 
fowler child; ſo that the princes were even compelled by the haile, 
that the pride of the winde blew into their faces, to ſeeke ſome ſhrowd- 
ing place, which a certaine hollow rocke offering vnto them, they made 
It their ſhield againſt the tempeſts furie. And ſo ſtaying there, till 
the violence thereof was paſled, they heard the ſpeach of a couple, who, 
not perceiuing them, (being hidde within that rude canapy) helde a 
ſtraunge and pitifull diſputation, which made them ſteppe out; yet in 
ſuch ſort, as they might ſee vnſeene. There they perceaued an aged 
man, and a young, ſcarcely come to the age of a man, both poorely 
arayed, extreamely weather-beaten; the olde man blinde, the young 
man leading him : and yet through all thoſe miſeries, in both there 
there ſeemed to appeare a kinde of nobleneſſe, not ſutable to that af- 
fliction. But the firſt words they heard, were theſe of the old man. 
Well, Leonatus, (ſaid he) fince I cannot perſwade thee to leade mee to 
that which ſhould end my griefe, and thy trouble, let me now entreat 


thee to leaue me: feare not, my miſerie cannot be greater then it is, 


and nothing doth become me but miſerie z feare not the danger of my 


blind ſteps; I cannot fall worſe then I am. And doo not, I pray thee, 


* 12 
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doo not obſtinately continue to infe& thee with my wretchednes. Buy 
flie, flie from this region, onely worthy of me. Deare father, (an- 
ſwered he,) doo not take away from me the onely remnant of my hap. 
pineſſe: while J haue power to doo you ſeruice, I am not wholly mi- 
ſerable. Ah, my ſonne, (ſaid he, and with that he groned, as if ſorrow 
ſtraue to breake his harte,) how euill fits it me to haue ſuch a ſonne, 
and how much doth thy kindneſſe vpbraide my wickedneſſe! Theſe 
dolefull ſpeeches, and ſome others to like purpoſe, (well ſnewing they 
had not bene borne to the fortune they were in,) moued the princes to 
goe out vnto them, and aſke the younger, what they were. Sirs, (an- 
ſwered he, with a good grace, and made the more agreeable by a cer- 
tain noble kinde of pitiouſnes) I fee well you are ſtraungers, that know 
not our miſerie, ſo well here knowne, that no man dare know, but 
that we muſt be miſerable. In deede our ftate is ſuch, as though no- 
thing is ſo needfull vnto vs as pittie, yet nothing is more daungerous 
vnto vs, then to make our ſelues fo knowne as may ſtirre pittie. But 
your preſence promiſeth, that cruelty ſhall not ouer-runne hate. And 
If it did, in truth our ſtate is ſoncke below the degree of feare. 

« This old man whom I leade, was lately rightfull prince of this 
countrie of Papb/agonia, by the hard-harted vngratefulnes of a ſonne 
of his, depriued, not onely of his kingdome (whereof no forraine forces 
were euer able to ſpoyle him) but of his ſight; the riches which nature 
graunts to the pooreſt creatures, Whereby, and by other his vnnatu- 
rall dealings, he hath bin driuen to ſuch griefe, as even now he would 
haue had me to haue led him to the toppe of this rocke, thence to caſt 
himſelfe headlong to death: and ſo would haue made me, who re- 
ceiued my life of him, to be the worker of his deſtruction. But no- 
ble gentlemen, (ſaid he) if either of you haue a father, and feele what 
duetifull affection is engraffed in a ſonnes hart, let me entreate you to 
conuay this afflicted prince to ſome place of reſt and ſecuritie. Amongſt 
your worthie actes it ſhall be none of the leaſt, that a king, of ſuch 
might and fame, and fo vniuſtlie opprefled, is in any ſort by you re- 
lieued. | 

« But before they coulde make him aunſwere, his father began to 
ſpeake. Ah, my ſonne, (ſaid he) how euill an hiſtorian are you, that 
leaue out the chief knot of all the diſcourſe ? my wickednes, my wick» 
ednes. And if thou doeſt it to ſpare my ears, (the onely ſenſe now 
left mee proper for knowledge, ) aſſure thy ſelfe thou doeſt miſtake me. 
And I take witneſſe of that ſunne which you ſee, (with that he caſt vp 
his blinde eies, as if he would hunt for light,) and wiſh my ſelfe in 
worſe caſe then I doe wiſh my ſelfe, which is as euill as may bee, if I 
ſpeake vatiuely, that nothing is ſo welcome to my thoughts, as the 
publiſhing of my ſhame. Therefore know you, gentlemen, (to whome 
from my heart I with that it may not proue ſome ominous foretoken 
of misfortune to haue met with ſuch a miſer as I am, ) that whatſoeuer 
my ſonne (0 God, that truth bindes me to reproch him with the name 
of my ſon |) hath ſaide, is true. But beſides thoſe truthes, this alſo is 
5 Eo ” true, 


aft 
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true; that having had in lawfull mariage, of a mother fitte to beare 
rciall children, this ſonne, (ſuch a one as partly you ſee, and better 
ſhall knowe by my ſhort declaration,) and ſo enioyed the expeCtations 
in the world of him, till he was growen to juſtifie their expectations, 
{ſo as I needed enuie no father for the chiefe comfort of mortalitie, to 
leaue an other ones ſelfe after me,) J was carried by a baſtard ſonne of 
mine (if at leaſt I bee bounde to beleeue the words of that baſe woman 
my concubine, his mother,) firſt to miſlike, then to hate, laſtly to de- 
ſtroy, or to doo my beſt to deſtroy, this ſonne (I thinke you thinke) 
vndeſeruing deſtruction. What waies he vied to bring me to it, if I 
ſhoulde tell you, I ſhoulde tediouſlie trouble you with as much poiſon- 
ous hypocriſie, deſperate fraude, ſmooth malice, hidden ambition, and 
ſmiling enuie, as in any living perſon could be harbored. But I liſt it 
not; no remembraunce of naughtineſſe delightes me, but mine owne z 
and me thinkes, the accuſing his trappes might in ſome manner excuſe 
my fault, which certainelie I loth to doo. But the concluſion is, that 
J gaue order to ſome ſeruauntes of mine, whome I thought as apte for 
07 £15 ra as my ſelfe, to lead him out into a forreſt, and there to 

But thoſe theeues (better natured to my ſonne then my ſelfe) ſpa- 
red his life, letting him goe, to learne to liue poorlie: which he did, 
giuing himſelfe to be a priuate ſouldier, in a 3 here by. But 
as hee was ready to be greatlie aduaunced for ſome noble peeces of ſer- 
uice which he did, he heard newes of me: who, dronke in my affection 
to that vnlawfull and vnnaturall ſonne of mine, ſuffered my ſelfe ſo to 
be gouerned by him, that all fauours and puniſhments paſſed by him; 
all offices, and places of importance, diſtributed to his fauorites ; ſo 
that ere I was aware, I had left my ſelfe nothing but the name of a 
king : which he ſhortly wearie of too, with manie indignities, if any 
thing may be called an indignitie, which was laide vppon me, threw 
me out of my ſeate, and put out my eies; and then, proud in his 
tirannie, let me goe, neither impriſoning nor killing me: but rather 
delighting to make me feele my miſerie; miſerie in deede, if euer 
there were any; full of wretchedneſſe, fuller of diſgrace, and fulleſt 
of guiltines. And as he came to the crowne by ſo vniuſt meanes, as 
vniuſtlie he kept it, by force of ſtraunger ſouldiers in cittadels, the 
neſtes of tirannie, and murderers of libertie; diſarming all his own 
countrimen, that no man durſt ſhew himſelfe a well-willer of mine; 
to ſay the truth, (I thinke) few of them being ſo, conſidering my cruell 
folly to my good ſonne, and fooliſh kindneſſe to my vnkind baſtard : 
but if there were any who felt a pitty of ſo great a fall, and had yet 
any ſparkes of vnſlaine duety lefte in them towards me, yet durſt they 
not ſhewe it, ſcarcely with giuing mee almes at their doores ; which 
yet was the onely ſuſtenaunce of my diſtreſſed life, no body daring to 
ſnewe ſo much charitie, as to lende mee a hande to guide my darke. 


ſteppes: till this ſonne of mine, (God knowes, woorthy of a more ver- 


tuous, and more fortunats father,) forgetting my abhominable wronges, 
5 3 not 
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not recking daunger, and neglecting the preſent good way hee was in 


of doing himſelfe good, came hether to doo this kind office you ſee him 
performe towardes me, to my vnſpeakeable griefe; not only becauſe 
his k indnes is a glaſſe euen to my blind eies, of my naughtines, but 
that, aboue all griefes, it greeues me he ſhould deſperatlie aduenture 
the loſſe of his well deſeruing life for mine, that yet owe more to for- 
tune for my deſerts; as if hee would cary mudde in a cheſt of chriſtall. 
For well I know, he that now raigneth, howe much ſo ever (and with 
good reaſon) he deſpiſeth me, of all men deſpiſed, yet hee will not let 
flippe any aduantage to make away him, whoſe iuft title, enobled by 
courage and goodnes, may one day ſhake the ſeate of a neuver-ſecure 
tyrannie. And for this cauſe I craued of him to leade mee to the toppe 
of this rocke, indeede I muſt confeſſe, with meaning to free him from 
ſo ſerpentine a companion as Il am. But he finding what I purpoſed, 
onely therein fince hee was borne, ſhewed himſelfe diſobedient vnto 
mee, And now, gentlemen, you haue the true ſtorie, which I pray 
you publiſh to the world, that my miſchieuous proceedinges may bee 
the glorie of his filiall pietie, the onely reward now left for ſo greate a 
merite, And if it may be, let me obtaine that of you, which my ſonne 
denies me: for neuer was there more pity in ſauing any, then in end- 
ing me; both becauſe therein my agonies ſhall ende, and ſo ſhall you 
preſerue this excellent young man, who els wilfully followes his owne 
ruine. 8 | | 

«© The matter in it ſelfe lamentable, lamentably expreſſed by the old 


| prince, which needed not take to himſelfe the geſtures of pitie, fince 


his face coulde not put of the markes thereof, greatly moued the two 
princes to compaſſion, which coulde not ftay in ſuch harts as theirs 


without ſeeking remedie. But by and by the occaſion was preſented: 


for Plexirtus (ſo was the baſtard called) came therher with fortie horſe, 
onely of purpoſe to murder this brother; of whoſe comming he had 
ſoone aduertiſement, and thought no eyes of ſufficient credite in ſuch 
a matter, but his owne;z and therefore came himſelfe to be actor, and 


ſpectator. And as foone as hee came, not regarding the weake (as 


hee thought) garde of but two men, commaunded ſome of his follow- 
ers to ſet their handes to his, in the killing of Leonatus, But the young 
prince, though not otherwife armed but with a ſworde, howe falſely 
foeuer he was dealt with by others, would not betray him ſelfe; but 


brauely drawing it out, made the death of the firſt that aſſayled him 


warne his fellowes to come more warily after him. But then Pyrocles 
and Mu ſidorus were quickly become parties, (ſo iuſt a defence deſerving 
as much as old friendſhip,) and ſo did behave them among that com- 


panie, more iniurious then valiant, that many of them loſt their lives 


tor their wicked maiſter. | 
c Yet perhaps had the number of them at laſt preuailed, if the king 


of Pontus (lately by them made fo) had not come vnlooked for to their 


ſuccour. Who, hauing had a dreame which had fixt his imagination 


vehemently vpon ſome great daunger preſently to follow thoſs two 
Mg, | | prince 


N * 


princes whom hee moſt dearely loued, was come in al haſt, following 
as wel as he could their track with a hundreth horſes, in that countrie 
which he thought, confidering who then raigned, a fitte place inough 
to make the ſtage of any tragedie. 

But then the match had beene ſo ill made for Plexirtut, that his ill - 
led life, and worſe gotten honour, ſhould haue tumbled together to de- 
ſtruction, had there not come in Tydeus and Telenor, with forty or 
fifty in their ſuite, to the defence of Plexirtus, Theſe two were bro- 
thers, of the nobleſt houſe of that country, brought vppe from their 
infancy with Plexirtus : men of ſuch proweſſe, as not to knowe feare 
in themſeules, and yet to teach it others that ſhoulde deale with 
them; for they had often made their lives triumph ouer moſt terrible 
daungers; neuer diſmaied, and euer fortunate; and truely no more 
ſetled in valure, then diſpoſed to goodnes and iuftice, if either they 
had lighted on a better friend, or could haue learned to make friend- 
ſhip a childe, and not the father of vertue. But bringing vp, rather 
then choiſe, hauing firſt knit their mindes vnto him, (indeede crafty 
inough, either to hide his faultes, or neuer to ſhewe them, but when 
they might pay home, ) they willingly helde out the courſe, rather to 
ſatisfie him then all the worlde; and rather to be good friendes, then 
good men: fo as though they did not like the euill hee did, yet they 
liked him that did the euill; and though not councellors of the offence, 
yet protectors of the offender. Now they having heard of this ſodaine 
going out, With ſo ſmall a company, in a countrey full of euill-wiſhing 
mindes toward him, though they knew not the cauſe, followed him; 
till they founde him in ſuch cafe as they were to venture their lives, 
or elſe he to looſe his: which they did with ſuch force of minde and 
bodie, that truely 1 may iuftly ſay, Pyrocles and Mafidorus had neuer 
till then found any, that could make them ſo well repeate their hardeſt 
leflon in the feates of armes. And briefly ſo they did, that if they 
ouercame not, yet were they not ouercome, but caried away that vn- 
gratefull maiſter of theirs to a place of ſecurity ; howſoeuer the princes 
laboured to the contrary. But this matter being thus farre begun, it 
became not the conſtancy of the princes ſo to leaue it ; but in all haſt 
making forces both in Pontus and Phrigia, they had in fewe daies lefte 
him but onely that one ſtrong place where he was For feare hauing 
beene the onely knot that had faſtned his people vnto him, that 
once vntied by a greater force, they all ſcattered from him; like ſo 
many birdes, whoſe cage had beene broken. 

« In which ſeaſon the blinde king, hauing in the chiefe cittie of his 
realme ſet the crown vppon his ſon Leonatus head, with many teares 
(both of ioy and ſorrow): ſerting forth to the whole people his owne 
fault and his ſonnes vertue, after he had kiſt him, and forſt his ſonne 
to accept honour of him, as of his new-become ſubiect, euen in a mo- 
ment died: as it ſhould ſeeme, his heart broken with vnkindenes and 
affliction, ſtretched ſo farre beyond his limits with this exceſſe of com- 
fort, as it was able no longer to keepe ſafe his vitall ſpirites. But the 
"3 | 1 | new 
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new king, hauing no leſſe louingly performed all duties to him dead, 
then aliue, purſued on the ſiege of his vnnaturall brother, aſmuch for 
the reuenge of his father, as for the eſtabliſhing of his owne quiet, In 
which ſiege truely I cannot but acknowledge the proweſſe of thoſe two 
brothers, then whome the princes neuer found in all their trauaile two 
of greater hability to performe, nor of habler ſkil for conduct. | 

« But Plexirtus finding, that if nothing. elſe, famine would at laſt 

bring him to deſtruction, thought better by humblenes to creepe, 
where by pride he coulde not marche. For certainely ſo had nature 
formed him, and the exerciſe of craft conformed him, to all turningnes 
of ſleights, that though no. man had leſſe goodnes in his ſoule then he, 
no man could better fiad the places whence arguments might grow of 
goodneſſe to another: though no man felt leſſe pitie, no man could tel 
better how to ſtir pitie : no man more impudent to deny, where proofes 
were not manifeſt; no man more ready to confeſſe with a repenting 
manner of aggrauating his owne euill, where denial would but make 
the fault fowler. Now he tooke this way, that having gotten a paſport 
for one (that pretended he woulde put Plexirtus aliue into his hands) 
to ſpeake with the king his brother, he himſelfe (though much againſt 
the minds of the yaliant brothers, who rather wiſhed to die in braue 
defence,) with a rope about his necke, barefooted, came to offer him- 
ſelfe to the diſcretion of Leonatus, Where, what ſubmiſſion hee vſed, 
how cunningly in making greater the faulte he made the faultines the 
leſſe, how artificially he could ſet out the torments of his owne conſci- 
ence, with the burdenſome comber he had found of his ambitious de- 
fires, how finely ſeeming to deſire nothing but death, as aſhamed to live, 
he begd life in the refuſing it, I am not cunning inough to be able to 
expreſſe: but ſo fell out of it, that though at firſt fight Leonatus ſaw 
him with no other eie then as the murderer of his father, and anger 
already began to paint reuenge in many colours, ere long he had not 
onely gotten pitie, but pardon ;. and if not an excuſe of the faulte paſt, 

et an opinion of a future amendment: while the poore villaines chiefe 
miniſters of his wickednes, now betraied by the author thereof, were 
delivered to many cruell ſorts of death; he ſo handling it, that it ra- 
ther ſeemed, hee had more come into the defence of an vnremediable 
miſchiefe already committed, then that they had done it at firſt by his 
conſent.” MaALONE, 
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A LAMENTABLE SONG 
Of the Death of Kine LEIR and his Three Daughters; 


King Leir once ruled in this land, 
With princely power and peace 
And had all things with heart's content, 
That might his joys increaſe, 
Amongſt thoſe things that nature gave, 
Three daughters fair had he, 
So princely ſeeming beautiful, 
As fairer could not be, 


So on a time it pleas'd the king 
A queſtion thus to move, 

Which of his daughters to his grace 
Could ſhew the deareſt love : 

For to my age you bring content, 
Quoth he, then let me hear 

Which of you three in plighted troth 
The kindeſt will appear. 


To whom the eldeſt thus began; 
Dear father, mind, quoth ſhe, 

Before your face, to do you good, 
My blood ſhall render'd be: 

And for your ſake my bleeding heart 
Shall here be cut in twain, 

Ere that I ſee your reverend age 
The ſmalleſt grief ſuſtain, 


2 King Leir, &c.] This ballad is given from an anclent copy in the 
Golden Garland, black letter, To the tune of, When flyi 575 It 
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And ſo will I, the ſecond ſaid; 
Dear father, for your ſake, 
The worſt of all extremities 
I'll gently undertake: 


And ſerve your highneſs night and day 


With diligence and love; 
That ſweet content and quietneſs 
Diſcomforts may remove. | 


In doing ſo, you glad my ſoul, 
The aged king reply'd ; 

But what ſayſt thou, my youngeſt girl, 
How is thy love ally'd? 

My love (quoth young Cordelia wy” * 
Which to your grace I owe, 

Shall be the duty of a _ 27 
And that is all na * 


| And wilt thou ſhew no more, quoth hes | 


Than doth thy duty bind? 


I well perceive thy love is ſmall, 


When as no more I find: 


: Henceforth I baniſh thee my court, 


Thou art no child of mine; 
Nor any part of this my realm 
By favour ſhall be . | 


'Thy elder fifters* loves are more 
Then well I can demand, 

To whom I equally beſtow 
My kingdome and my land, 


My pompal ſtate and all my goods, 


That lovingly I may 
With thoſe thy ſiſters be maintain'd 
Until my dying day. 


E 
Thus flatt'ring ſpeeches won renown 
By theſe two ſiſters here: 
The third had cauſeleſs baniſnment, 
Vet was her love more dear: | 
For poor Cordelia patiently 
Went wand” ring up and down, 
Unhelp'd, unpity'd, gentle maid, 
Through many an Engliſh town, 


Until at laſt in famous France 
She gentler fortunes found; 

Though poor and bare, yet ſhe was deem's 
The faireſt on the ground : 

Where when the king her virtues heard, 
And this fair lady ſeen, 5 - 

With full conſent of all his court 
He made his wife and yon. | 


Her father, old king Leir, this while” 
With his two daughters ſtaid; 
Forgetful of their promis'd foves, 

Full ſoon the ſame decay'd ; 

And living in queen Ragan's court, 
The eldeſt of the twain, 5 

She took from him his chiefeſt means, : 2 
And moſt of all his train, 


For whereas twenty men were wont 
To wait with bended knee ; 
She gave allowance but to ten, 
And after ſcarce to three: 
Nay, one ſhe thought too much for him: 
So took ſhe all away, | 
In hope that in her court, good king, 
He would no * ſtay. 
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Am I rewarded thus, quoth he, 
In giving all I have 

Unto my children, and to beg 
For what I lately gave? 

I'll go unto my Gonorell; 

My ſecond child, I know, 

Will be more kind and pitiful, 
And will relieve my woe. 


Full faſt he ethos to her court; 

Where when ſhe hears his moan 

Return'd him anſwer, That ſhe griev'd 
That all his means were gone, | 

But no way could relieve his wants ; 
Vet if that he would ſtay 

Within her kitchen, he ſhoald have 

What ſcullions gave away. 


When he had heard with bitter tears, 
He made his anſwer then ; 

Tn what I did let me be made 

Example to all men. 3 

T will return again, quoth he, 
Unto my Ragan's court; 

She will not uſe me thus, I hope, 
But in a kinder ſort, 


Where when he came, ſhe gave command 
To drive him thence away : 
When he was well within her court, 
(She ſaid) he would not ſtay; 
Then back again to Gonorell 
The woeful king did hie, 
That in her kitchen he might have 
What ſcullion boys ſet by. 
| Cee But 
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But there of that he was deny'd 
Which ſhe had promis'd late: 

For once refuſing, he ſhould not 
Come after to her gate. 

Thus *twixt his daughters, for relief 
He wander'd up and down ; 

Being glad to feed on beggar's food, 
That lately wore a crown, 


And calling to remembrance then 
His youngeſt daughter's words, 
That ſaid, the duty of a child 
Was all that love affords ; 
But doubting to repair to * 
Whom he had baniſh'd ſo, 
Grew frantick mad; for in his mind 
He bore the wounds of woe. 


Which made him rend his milk-white locks 
And treſſes from his head, 

And all with blood beſtain his cheeks, 
With age and honour ſpread: 
To hills and woods and wat'ry founts, 

He made his hourly moan, 
Till hills and woods and ſenſeleſs things, 
Did ſeem to ſigh and groan. 


Even thus poſſeſs'd with diſcontents, 

le paſſedo'er to France, 

In hope from fair Cordelia there 

Io find ſome gentler chance: 

Moſt virtuous dame! which when ſhe heard 
Of this her father's grief, 

As duty bound, ſhe quickly ſent 
Him comfort and relief: 
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And by a train of noble peers, 


In brave and gallant ſort, 


She gave in charge he ſhould be ks 


To Aganippus? court ; | 
Whoſe royal king, with noble mind, 
So freely gave conſent, 
To muſter up his knights at arms, 
To fame and courage bent. 


And ſo to England came with ſpeed, 
To repoſſeſs king Leir, 

And drive his daughters from their chrones 
By his Cordelia dear : 

Where ſhe, true-hearted noble queen, 
Was in the battle ſlain: _ 


Vet he, good king, in his old days, 


- Poſſeſs'd his crown again. 


But when 3 heard Cordelia s death, 
Who dy'd indeed for love | 

Of her dear father, in whoſe cauſe 
She did this battle move ; 


© He ſwooning fell upon her breaſt, 


From whence he never parted : ne, 
But on her boſom left his life, 7 ACID IN 
That was ſo truly hearted. . re 
| N ei 4 


The lords and nobles when they 
The ends of theſe events, 

The other fiſters unto death 
They doomed by conſents ; 


And being dead their crowns they left 


Unto the next of kin : 
Thus have you ſeen the fall of pride, 
And diſobedient fin. Jon xsox. 
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